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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In this the second edition of Young India, the publisher 
is glad to state that considerable additions have been 
made and the book brought up-to-date. Mahatmaji’s 
articles ifli Young India, prior to its removal to Ahmeda- 
bad, have been made use of, while all the leaflets and 
Messages on Satyagraha which Mahatmaji issued in the 
stirring days of April to October IQIQ and which are 
now not available have been collected and incorporated 
in this edition. Matter relating to and subsequent to 
Mahatmaji’s release from prison and his hospital life 
has also been added. 

A new feature of this edition is a unique chronological 
index, prepared by Miss Elizabeth S. Kite and kindly 
forwarded to us for our use in this edition by the Rev. 
J. H. Holmes of New York. 

Over 240 pages have thus been added to the new 
edition. 



PREFATORY NOTE 

I 

With the incarceration of Mahatma Gandhi, his writ-- 
ings in Young India have passed beyond the pale of 
polemical politics and entered the realm of the “ classic 
literature. Far more than their practical value to India^ 
at present or hereafter, is their value to the world at 
large, embodying in them a philosophy of life and prac- 
tical conduct elaborated by the experience of the life- 
time of a soul which will undoubtedly rank in history as 
that of one of the world’s greatest of men. 

A few isolated articles are all that have so far been 
published in book form and the need for a systematic 
collection of oil the articles, numbering hundreds, and 
their presentation in a carefully edited form, is the 
justification for this publication. The task of editing 
has not been easy. To have arranged the articles in a 
wholly chronological order would perhaps have been 
preferred by the few close followers of Young India who 
till recently have been comparatively few. On the 
other hand, the by far more numerous lay readers who pay 
serious and systematic attention to the writings for the 
first time— and their number is bound to grow — prefer, 
as experience proves, a logical arrangement. A wholly 
logical arrangement would, however, have required an 
amount of editing which would have been incompatible 
with the publisher’s desire not to tamper with the original 

xvii 

B 



xviii PREFATORY NOTE 

in any way. The result is a compromise whereby while 
the articles are sorted and grouped under ten sections, 
so as to facilitate the study of particular subjects, they 
are, within these sections, arranged exactly as they 
appeared in Young India.^ In all cases, where to have 
given the whole article would only have been undul}/ 
burdening the book, the articles have been carefully 
summarised and given as footnotes in appropriate places. 
As far as possible, even observations by the way, though 
on topics of but momentary interest, have, wherever they 
are in the nature of valuable obiter dicta, been also 
included. All endeavour has thus been made to give in 
this one volume the valuable writings of Mahatmaji 
and others in Young India from the date of its first publica- 
tion in Ahmedabad, 1919 to the date of his imprisonment 
in 1922. Throughout, the writings have been approached 
as an earnest and reverent student in search solely of 
Truth would have done, so that the collection might be 
a reliable account of the MahatmajPs views to all who 
desire seriously to study them. 

The task has involved a considerable amount of 
labour and money and but for the fact that Mahatma 
Gandhi accepts no royalty or honorarium for his 
writings, it would have been altogether impossible to 
price the book so cheap. 

n 

A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

That Mahatma Gandhi’s life was, as stated above, 
rich in experiences will be easily realised from the 
all too brief biographical note which is given below : 

* The American Federalist which in importance and some other 
Tespects bears a close analogy to the Young India articles almost 
follows this arrangement. 
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Born at Porbandar on 2nd October, 1869; son of 
Karamchand Gandhi, Prime Minister first of Proban- 
dar and then of Rajkot; educated at Kathiawar High 
School, London University and the Inner Temple; 
married to Kasturibhai l88i, having been betrothed 
at the age of 8 ; Advocate, Bombay High Court, 
1891; visits South Africa, 1893; enrolled as Advocate, 
Supreme Court in spite of White opposition; found- 
ed Natal Indian Congress, 1894; agitation in India 
on behalf of South African Indians, 1895 1 mobbed 
almost to death under the lead of Actorney-General 
Escombe on landing in S. Africa on return and saved by 
the heroism of the wife of the Police Superintendent ; led 
the Indian Ambulance Corps in the Boer W ar, 1899, whose 
services were well appreciated in S. Africa as well* as 
in England ; returns to India to recoup health, 1901 ; 
attends the Calcutta Congress under the presidentship 
of Mr. Wacha; called to Natal to place the Indian 
case before Mr. Chamberlaim appointed to consider the 
question ; helps Transvaal Indians in the same manner, 
though right of leading the deputation was refused by the 
White authorities ; enrolled as Attorney of the Supreme 
Court of Transvaal ; founds the Transvaal British Indian 
Association and becomes its Hony. Secretary and legal 
adviser ; founds also the Itidian Opinion ; also the Phoenix 
settlement, 1904, under the influence of Ruskin and the 
experience of the conflict between Capital and Labour in 
S. Africa ; anti-plague work in Johannesburg in 1904; 
led the Stretcher Bearer Corps in the Native Revolt in 
1906; anti-Asiatic Law Agitation, 1906; Passive Resist- 
ance struggle ; arrest and imprisonment; Gandhi-Smuts 
compromise ; nearly killed by his own followers who 
thought the compromise was a betrayal of Indian. inter- 
ests ; General Smuts’s repudiation of the compromise ; 
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the recommencement of the struggle ; arrest and 
imprisonment ; Indian Borne Rule written, 1908 ; visit to* 
England, 1909; 1911 settlement; Gokhale’s visit to S. 
Africa ; repudiation of promise to repeal the £ 3 poll 
tax, 1913 ; recommencement of the great Passive Resist- 
ance struggle ; its success ; visit to England, 1914 ; raises 
Ambulance Corps in London, 1914 j return to India, 
1915 ; other recent incidents referred to in the statement 
before the Court (See p. 1049) ; arrest and imprisonment 

III 

A NOTE ON “ YOUNG INDIA ” 

A few words about the journal Young India will, we 
think, be also of interest to the readers. The history of 
Young India has a piquant interest. It was started 
originally by Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, a young Bom- 
bay politician, who, wavering between the lead of Mr 
Gandhi and that of Mrs. Besant, ultimately accepted that 
of the latter and became one of the most uncompromising 
opponents of the Non-co-operation Movement. It then 
came into the hands of a syndicate of wham Mr. Shan- 
kerlal Banker was a member. When Mr. Horniman. 
was deported and the Bombay Chronicle was put under 
censorship, public life in Bombay needed the services 
of Mahatmaji. Young India was, therefore, put under 
his charge. After the Bombay Chronicle got back its 
freedom, Mahatmaji found it necessary to shift it to 
Ahmedabad (see p. l) for reason mentioned on p. 2 and 
take over complete charge of the paper. He stopped 
all advertisments through Young India and determined 
to carry it on only so long as it paid its way without 
them. The High Court of Bombay once tried to extort 
an apology from the Mahatmaji, which it was impos- 
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^sible for him to tender.'*'' The High Court, therefore, 
prudently let him off with a reprimand ‘behind his 
back’ as the ilahratta put it. 

Young India increased in its popularity as the Non-co- 
-operation movement developed in its intensity. At first 
it failed to get even the minimum 2,500 which Mahat- 
maji wanted to keep it going, but subsequently its 
circulation rose till when Mahatmaji was arrested 
its weekly sale was about 40,000. 

On the arrest and convicition of Mahatmaji and Mr. 
Banker, the paper was put in the hands of that young 
and faithful Mussalman Mr. Shuaib Qureshi. The 
Government soon prosecuted a second time all the 
workers connected with the paper and they were sent to 
jail for practically a year and a half. Professors Desai 
and Bhansali and the never tiring Swami Anandan 
of Young India' dnd Nava Jivan were thus safely lodged 
in the Sabarmati jail along with Mr. Shuaib Qureshi. 

The paper is now being conducted by Mr. C. Rajago- 
palachar of Salem, Madras, and Mahatmaji’s son, Rama- 
das Gandhi, has taken upon himself the responsibility 
-of publisher, printer and keeper of the press. 

* See p. 55. 




A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE NON-CO-OPERATION 
MOVEMENT 

India and the War , — To understand the significance 
and causes of the Non-co-operation Movement one has 
to go back beyond the incidents which immediately led 
to its adoption by the Khilafat Conference and the 
Indian National Congress. When the Great European 
War broke out between England and Germany in August 
1914, India rose as one man to help the British Govern- 
ment. Those very people, the educated classes, who had 
been regarded as opponents of the Government on 
account of their inauguration of and participation in all 
political movements of the country were the first to* 
realise the significance of the German menace and to 
throw in the whole weight of their influence on the side 
of the Government. The country as a whole helped the 
Empire in its time of need by offering her sons to fight 
its battle and also by making monetary contributions* 
Her services were recognised and spoken of in most 
eulogistic terms not only by the Viceroy and other 
officials in this country but also by the Prime Ministers 
and other statesmen in England. The war aims which 
were declared to be nothing less than making the world 
safe for democracy, the protection of wea^ nationalities,, 
and the conferment of the boon of self-determination on 
all peoples naturally roused great hopes in the minds of 

xxiii 
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money, but roughly they amounted in all to no less than 
130 million pounds or nearly 200 crores. 

The Rowlatt Acts Report and After , — While India 
was making such immense sacrifices for the sake of 
the Empire believing in the King Emperor’s words 
that “ the need of the Empire was India’s oppor- 
tunity, ” there were not signs wanting to the keen 
observer that the righteous war aims so pompously 
advertised were after all intended to secure the support 
of India in the war and would go the way of other 
similar declarations of British Policy in India in the 
past. The internment of Mrs. Besant gave a rude shock 
to the country at large and the internment and maltreat- 
ment of a large number of persons supposed to be 
dangerous under the Defence of India Act without any 
trial awakened the country to a sense of the mistake it 
had committed in giving its tacit consent to the passing 
of that Act and the prostitution of its provisions to* 
secure political purposes as distinguished from protec- 
tion of the country from the enemy’s designs. On the 
top of it all came the Report of a Committee appointed 
under the Presidentship of Sir Sidney Rowlatt to report 
on the growth of. revolutionary movement in the country 
and to suggest remedies. 

The report was published on the 19th July, 1918 and re- 
commended practically the perpetuation of the provisions 
of the Defence of India Act, taking away trials by juries* 
and assessors in cases of seditious crimes,takinga way the 
preliminary proceedings of commitment on the one hand 
and the right of appeal after conviction on the other,, 
authorising trials in camera and admission of evidence 
not subjected to cross-examination and not recorded ^by 
the trial court under certain circumstances and, above 
all reserving to the Executive the right and power not 
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only to restrict the liberty of the individual by demand- 
ing securities with or without sureties, by restricting his 
residence or requiring notification of change of residence - 
and demanding abstention from certain acts, such as. 
engaging in journalism, distributing leaflets, attending, 
meetings, etc., but also to deprive him of it by arresting, 
and confining him. The abuses to which similar pro- 
visions of the Defence of India Act and the rules 
promulgated under powers conferred by it had been put 
showed the country what these proposals meant and^ 
they naturally created consternation in the country and’ 
when armistice was declared in the autumn of 1918, India 
was seething with discontent at what she rightly consi- 
dered to be a betrayal of her after the time of “ the need, 
of the Empire” had passed away. Suspicion was naturally 
roused that the promised Reforms would be postponed! 
and the ordinary rights of the citizen to enjoy freedom 
of movement and sanctity of home and home life taken- 
away on the pretext of the existence of a revolutionary 
conspiracy in the country. When at last on the 6th of. 
February, 1919, the Rowlatt Bills, embodying the recom- 
mendations of the Rowlatt Committee, were introduced 
by Sir William Vincent into the Imperial Legislative- 
Council at Delhi, the whole country rose like one man 
against this most unwarranted encroachment on the 
ordinary rights of free citizens. It was the beginning 
of an agitation throughout the country the like of which 
had never before been witnessed. Innumerable meetings- 
were held in all parts of the vast peninsula, and in. the 
Council itself not a single Indian was found to support 
its drastic provisions even with a silent vote. But all: 
this was of no avail and the Government with the help^ 
of official votes passed one of the Bills into an Act in the- 
third week of March, ^1919. 
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The Hartal and the Disturbances , — The result of 
forcing the Act was some members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council resigned their seats in protest 
against this high-handed action of the Government, 
and when Mahatma Gandhi declared his intention 
of leading a Satyagraha campaign, he only voiced the 
feeling of India smarting under an insult and humilia- 
tion which was as undeserved of India as it was 
unbecoming and ungrateful of the British Government 
to offer. The Satyagraha pledge'" which began to be 
signed in large numbers required the signatory to affirm 
that they would refuse civilly to obey those laws and 
such other laws as the Committee to be appointed later 
on might think fit and further that “in this struggle we 
will faithfully follow the truth and refrain from violence 
to life, person, or property. On the 23rd of March, 
Mahatma Gandhi issued his manifesto fixing the 6th of 
April for the observance of an All-India Hartal and as a 
day of fasting, prayer and penance. Under some mis- 
take, the Hnrtal was observed at Delhi on the 30th 
March. And, as a result of a quarrel between some 
demonstrator on the one hand and the stall keeper at the 
Railway Station on the other, a riot ensued. Military 
police and a small military force were brought out and 
some people were shot. In other parts of the country, 
the Hartal on the 6th April passed off quietly without any 
untoward incident. It was a first demonstration in which 
all, rich and poor, high and low, educated or uneduca- 
ted, village folks and town people took part. The 
people of India seemed to have broken their slumber of 
^ centuries and to have awakened to a sense of their 
hidden power. In one Word, they re-discovered their 
: soul. 


See Appendix. 
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Mahatma Gandhi was proceeding to Delhi an the 8th 
of April to relieve the sufferings of the people and to 
apply a healing balm to their lacerated hearts. He was 
however served with an order not to enter the Punjab or 
Delhi and on his refusal to obey the order he was 
arrested and turned back from a way side Railway 
Station by a special train to Bombay- The news created 
consternation throughout the length and breadth of the 
country and nowhere more than in the province of the 
Punjab where on account of the reactionary regime of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, people were already exasperated- 
To add fuel to the fire, under the order of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, on the lOth of April, two popular leaders of* 
Amritsar, Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal, were deported- 
Feeling was running very high when a large body of 
men proceeding towards the house of the Deputy Com- 
missioner to make a representation for the release of the 
leaders was fired at and on its way back broke out in a 
-serious riot burning and looting banks, the Post Office 
and some other Government offices, murdering some 
Europeans and assaulting two ladies. Quite was however 
soon restored but the atmosphere was surcharged with 
panic. 

Jallianwalla Massacre . — General Dyer arrived at 
Amritsar on the night of the llth and occupied the 
town. There was no incident either ontheilth or on 
the I2th. On the 13th a meeting was advertised to be 
held at a vacant space known as Jallianwalla Bagh. 
General Dyer prohibited any gathering of men on 
pain of death and hearing-that a meeting was going 
to be held at Jallianwalla proceeded to the spot 
with his troops and machine guns. The place was 
full of men, women and children as it was an impor- 
tant Hindu festival day. Within 30 seconds of his 
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arrival, he opened fire which continued for lO minutes 
directing it where the crowd was thickest. The fire 
continued till ammunition was exhausted. Some 5 to 6 
hundred people were killed outright and three times the 
number wounded. The place being surrounded on all 
sides by high walls no one could escape. There was no 
warning given before firing and no care taken of the 
dead and wounded after it. Subsequently, Martial Law 
was declared in Amritsar, 'Lahore, Gujrat, and Llyalpur 
districts and what may be fitly described as a reign of 
terror followed. Large numbers of people were arrested 
.and tried under Martial Law. Even respectable people 
» were arrested. . Some were flogged, others made to crawl 
-on their bellies and unutterable horror committed inclu- 
ding bombing of unarmed crowds from aeroplanes.* 

The news of Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest led to riots at 
.Ahmedabad and other places also. But Martial Law 
was not continued there for more than a few days. 

The Indemnitij Actmd the Hunter Co7nmittee.--Th^ 
mews of these horrors in the Punjab did not go abroad 
as a strict censorship was maintained. In course of 
time, however, when some months later, Martial Law was 
withdrawn, the news began to leak'out and caused deep 
and widespread indignation throughout the country. A 
■Committee of Enquiry was demanded and was ultimately 
appointed by the Government with Lord Hunter as its 
President. But before the Committee began its labours, 
the Government of India passed an Indemnity Act for the 
protection of its officers. There was a great deal of 
opposition to it in the Council, but Mahatma Gandhi, 
true to his principle of non-retaliation, supported the bill. 
When the Hunter Committee began to record evidence, 

*¥ot further details, See the Congress (the Punjabi Enquiry 
Report. 
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disclosures of facts and incidents of the most harrowing 
nature were made. The Congress Committee had 
appointed a sub-committee to lead evidence before the 
Hunter Committee. But on account of the refusal of the 
President to secure the temporary release of those Punjab 
leaders who were undergoing sentences, even for a short 
period, to enable them to collect the necessary evidence, 
the Congress Sub-Committee decided not to lead any 
evidence at all but to hold an independent enquiry and 
published its report on the 26th March, 1920, making 
recommendations which were regarded as much too 
lenient by the people. On the other hand, the report of 
the Hunter Committee was not unanimous, the Indian 
members appending a note of dissent differing from 
their European colleagues and holding that the promulga- 
tion of Martial law in the Punjab was not justified. The 
recommendations of the Committee as also the orders of 
the Goverement failed to satisfy Indian opinion and led 
immediately, along with another matter to be presently 
mentioned, to the inauguration of the Non-co-operation 
Movement. 

The Khilafat Question . — The other question which had 
greatly exercised the mind of the Indian people was the 
, question of the Khilafat. When war broke out between 
England and Turkey, Indian Mussulmans found them- 
selves on the horns of a dilemma. Should they help the 
Turks and the Sultan who stood as the representative 
and Defender of their faith, or should they support the 
British power under which they had been living for 
more than a century ? They decided to throw in their lot 
with the British in the hope and faith that their religious 
places would be kept under Muslim control and they 
would be able to secure for their Turkish co-religionists 
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terms pf peace which would be favourable to them. 
Their faith was based on declarations made by the 
Viceroy in India and the Prime Minister of England 
(Mr, Lloyd George) in which the former had pledged 
immunity of the holy places in Arabia, Mesopotamia and 
of Jeddah, and the latter had assured the Muslims— 
“Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital or 
of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace which are predominantly Turkish in race/’ 
When the war came to an end and rumours about the 
severe nature of the terms proposed to Turkey got 
abroad, Mussalmans became naturally alarmed and re- 
presentation began to be made to the authorities, 
insisting on the fulfilment of the pledge so unequivocally 
given by the Prime Minister. The First All-India 
Khilafat Conference met at Delhi on Nov. 23, 1919, which 
thanked Mahatma Gandhi and other Hindus lor their 
deep interest in the Khilafat question, enjoined upon 
Indian Mussalmans to refrain from participating in 
Victory celebrations, and in the event of a satisfactory 
settlement of the Turkish question not taking place, to 
progressively withhold all co-operation from the British 
Government and to boycott British goods. And lastly, it 
decided to send a deputation to England with the object 
of acquainting the British ministers and others with the 
true sentiments of the Mussalmans regarding the Turkish 
settlement and the Khilafat question. The second Khilafat 
conference met at Amritsar in the Congress week. It 
affirmed the resolution regarding the deputation to Eng- 
land and America, resolved further to send a deputation 
to the Viceroy and another ^deputation to Turkey and 
reiterating the Moslem demands and directed the Central 
Khilafat Committee to collect funds. A representation 
signed by the Aga Khan, Syed Ameer Ali and a number 
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of other gentlemen, Indian and European, was submitted 
to the Premier in December, 1919 - The Khilafat question 
came further to the forefront in December, when 

Maulana Shaukat Ali and Mahammad Ali were released 
from their internment. 

The Khilafat Deputations . — A deputation headed by 
Dr. Ansari accordingly waited on the Viceroy on January 
19,1920. The reply which the Viceroy gave to the 
deputation was disappointing to a degree, and the Mus- 
lim leaders issued a statement recording their firm 
conviction that ‘‘ should the peace terms result unfavour- 
ably to Muslim religion and sentiments, they would 
place an undue strain upon Muslim loyalty ” and 
demanding that “ Arabia as delimited by Muslim 
authority and the Holy places of Islam must remain 
under the control of the Khalif and that the pledge 
given by Mr. Lloyd George should be fulfilled. The 
third Khilafat Conference met at Bombay in February, 
1920, and expressed its confidence in the deputation 
going to England and issued a very important mani- 
festo, laying down the Muslim demands and declaring 
that any reduction of the claim would not only be a 
violation of the deepest religious feelings of the Muham- 
madans, but also a flagrant violation of the solemn 
declarations and pledges made or given by responsible 
statesmen, representing Allied and Associated Powers 
and given at a time when they were desirous of enlis- 
ting the support of Muslim people and soldiery, and 
warning them against the consequence of a wrong deci- 
sion, particularly when not only the Mussalmans but 
also the entire Hindu population were joining them in 
their demand. 

Their Failure . — The deputation which was headed by 
Maulana Muhammad Ali was received by Mr. Fisher on 
c 
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behalf of the Secretary of State for India, and it also 
waited upon the Prime Minister. It further requested 
permission to place its views before the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Peace Conference but was refused. While the 
deputation was still in Europe, the proposed terms of 
peace with Turkey were made public on 14th May, 1920, 
and in India, they were accompanied with a message 
from the Viceroy to the Muslims of India, explaining 
those, terms. The message recognised that the terms 
were siich as must cause pain to the Muhamadans of 
India, but asked the Muslims of India to brace them- 
selves to bear with patience and resignation the 
misfortunes of their Turkish co-religionists. The publi- 
cation of the proposed peace terms caused the deepest 
indignation, and synchronising as it did with the publi- 
cation of the Hunter Committee’s report, the whole 
country was ablaze. The Khilafat Committee met at 
Bombay to deliberate upon Mahatma Gandhi’s Non-co- 
operation project and adopted it on the 28th May, 1920, 
as the only means now left to the Muslims. On the 30th 
May, the All-India Congress Committee met at Benares 
to discuss the Hunter Report and the Turkish Peace 
terms, and after a long debate decided to hold a special 
session of the Congress to consider the question of Non- 
co-operation. 

Non-cO’ operation Adopted . — On the 30th of June, there 
was a joint Hindu-Muslim Conference at Allahabad 
regarding the Khilafat question, and Non-co-operation 
was unanimously adopted to be resorted to after a month’s 
notice to the Viceroy. Numerous meetings of all parties 
were held in the different parts of the country, strongly 
condemning the Hunter Report and demanding justice 
regarding the Punjab and the Khilafat. On the 22nd 
of June, a message signed by numerous Muhammadan 
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leaders was submitted to the Viceroy, asking him to 
sceure revision of the Turkish Peace terms and, in the 
event of the British Cabinet failing to comply with the 
Muslim wishes, to make common cause with the Indian 
Mussalmans. It further warned him that, if he failed to 
adopt the suggestion, they would be obliged from the 1st 
August following to withdraw co-operation from the 
’Government and to ask other Mussalmans and Hindus to 
do likewise. Mahatma Gandhi also addressed a letter to 
the Viceroy in which he explained his connection with 
the Khilafat question. He told him how he had noticed 
the growing anxiety of the Mussalmans and their 
distrust of British intention and how he had advised 
them not to give away to despair. He proceeded : “ The 
terms violate ministerial pledges and utterly disregard 
Mussalman sentiment. I consider that as a staunch 
Hindu wishing to live on terms of the closest friendship 
with my Mussalman countrymen, I should be an un- 
worthy son of India if I did not stand by them in 
their hour of trial. . . The report of the majority of 

the Hunter Committee and your Excellency’s despatch 
thereon have aggravated the distrust. In these circum- 
stances, the only course open to one like me is 
either in despair to sever all connection with British rule, 
or if I still retain the faith in the inherent superiority of 
British Constitution to all others at present in vogue, to 
adopt such means as will rectify the wrong done and 
thus restore confidence. I have not lost faith in such 
superiority and I am not without hope somehow or 
other, justice will yet be rendered if we show requisite 
capacity for suffering. It is then because I believe in 
British constitution that I have advised my Muslim 
friends to withdraw their support from your Excellency's 
Government, and the Hindus to join them." 
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The 31st of August was celebrated as a Khilafat day. 
A general hartal was declared and the Non-co-opera- 
tion resolution began to be given effect to. Mahatma 
Gandhi, returning his medal in pursuance of the Non- 
co-operation resolution, wrote to the Viceroy : Events 
have happened during the past month which have con- 
firmed me in the opinion that the Imperial Government 
have acted in the Khilafat matter in an unscrupulous,, 
immoral, and unjust manner and have been moving from 
wrong to wrong to defend their immorality. I can 
retain neither respect, nor affection for such Government. 
The attitude of the Imperial and your Excellency’s Gov- 
ernment on the Punjab question has given me additional 
cause for great dissatisfaction. Your Excellency's light- 
hearted treatment of official crime, your exoneration of 
Sir Michael ODwyer, Mr. Montagu’s despatch and, 
above all, the shameful ignorance of the Punjab events 
and callous disregard of the feelings of Indians, betrayed 
by the House of Lords, have filled me with the gravest 
misgivings regarding the future of the Empire, have 
estranged me completely from the present Government 
and have disabled me from tendering, as I have hitherto 
wholeheartedly tendered, my loyal co-operation.” The 
feeling in India became worse and worse, as the Gov- 
ernment persisted more and more in its determination to 
disregard Muslim sentiments and as the House of Lords, 
in England, and the Anglo-Indians, residing in India, 
began more and more to support General Dyer who had 
perpetrated the Jallianwala Bagh massacre. The Euro- 
peans in India went so far as to open a Dyer apprecia- 
tion fund and raised a large amount to be presented to 
him. Associations of Europeans and Ango-Indian 
papers vied with each other in extolling General Dyer’s* 
services. 
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The Calcutta Special Congress , — Mahatma Gandhi and 
Maulana Shaukat Ali toured through a great part of 
the countr}’ before the special session of the Congress 
which met at Calcutta, early in September, under the 
presidentship of Lala Lajpat Rai. After a long discus- 
sion, the Congress adopted the Non-co-operation reso- 
lution by a large majority. The resolution recited that, 
in view of the fact that in the matter of the Khilafat, 
Indian and Imperial Governments had signally failed 
in their duty towards the Mussalmans in India, that the 
Prime Minister had deliberately broken his pledged 
words and, further, in view of the fact that in the 
matter of the events of April, 1919, both the said 
-Governments had grossly neglected or failed to protect 
the innocent people of the Punjab, punish officers guilty 
'Of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour towords them, 
and had exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer and that the 
debate in the House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of 
sympathy with the people of India and showed virtual 
support of the systematic terrorism and frightfulness 
adopted in the Punjab, the Congress was of opinion 
that there can be no contentment in India without 
redress of the two afore-mentioned wrongs, and the only 
effectual means to vindicate National honour and to 
prevent similar wrongs in future is the establishment of 
S warajya. 

The Congress was further of opinion that there was 
no course left open for the people of India, but to 
approve of and adopt the policy of progressive Non- 
violent Non-co-operation, until the said wrongs are 
righted and Swarajya is established. It accordingly 
advised : (a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and 
resignations from nominated seats in local bodies, {b) 
Refusal to attend Government levies, Darbars etc., (c) 
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Gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges 
owned, aided or controlled by Government, and the 
establishment of national schools and colleges in their 
place, {d) Gradual boycott of British Courts by lawyers 
and litigants, and establishment of private arbitration 
courts for the settlement of private disputes, (e) Refusal 
on the part of military, clerical and labouring classes to 
offer themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia, 
(f) Withdrawal by candidates of their candidature from 
the Reformed Councils and refusal on the part of the 
voters to vote for any candidate, and (g) Boycott of 
foreign goods. The Congress further advised adoption 
of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast scale and, to meet 
the requirements of the nation which could not be met by 
Indian Mills alone, it advised manufacture on a large 
scale by means of reviving hand spinning in every home 
and hand weaving on the part of millions of w^eavers 
who had abandoned their ancient and honorable calling 
for want of encouragement, 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal’s amendment which asked for 
a mission to be sent to the Prime Minister to lay before 
him a statement of Indian grievances, coupled wdth a 
demand for immediate autonomy, and in case of his 
refusal to receive this mission or to replace the Act of 
1919 by a measure granting full autonomy to India, for 
the adoption of a policy of active Non-co-operation and, 
in the meantime, advising the consideration of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s programme and the adoption of measures as 
preparatory to actual putting into practice of that pro- 
gramme, was, as stated above, thrown out in the Congress 
by a large majority. 

The Non-co-operation Campaign adoption of the 

Non-co-operation resolution by the Congress gave a 
great fillip to the Non-co-operation movement. To give 
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effect to the Resolution of the Special Congress, a Sub- 
committee had been appointed in Calcutta to draft 
instructions. The report of the Sub-committee was con- 
sidered by a meeting of the All-India Congress C'ommittee 
on the 2nd October, and detailed instructions were issued. 
But some doubt was still entertained that at the annual 
sessions at Nagpur in December, the Congress would 
rescind the Non-co-operation resolution, passed at Cal- 
cutta. Mahatma Gandhi toured through the country 
amidst scenes of wild enthusiasm. 

Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Maulana Moham- 
mad Ali who returned from Europe in the first week of 
October, visited Aligarh on the I2th of October, and with 
this visit commenced that campaign againstGovernment- 
controlled educational institutions which became more 
and more intense for the following four or five months. 
An attempt was made to nationalise the M.A.O. College 
and a letter was addressed by some of the Non-co-opera- 
tion leaders who were also trustees of the college to 
the other trustees, urging upon them the necessity of 
nationalising the institution. The trustees met on the 
17th of October, 1920. Mahatma Gandhi also addressed 
a letter to them. They, however, decided to carry on the 
institution on the old lines, and a National Muslim 
University was inaugurated with Maulana Mohammad 
Ali as its Principal, under the presidentship of Sheik-ul- 
Hind Maulana Mohammad-ul-Hassan Sahib on the 29th 
of October. Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to the Punjab 
created similar stir among students and there were whole- 
sale strikes and demand for nationalisation of the Lahore 
College, the Khalsa College and other educational 
institutions. On the 15th of November, the Gujrat 
National College was opened by Mahatma Gandhi and 
he was also appointed Chancellor of the Vidyapitha 
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inaugurated there. Mr. Gidwani was appointed Prin- 
cipal of the College which started with 500 students. 
There was a strike at Benares among the students 
of the Hindu University. Early in December, Mahatma 
Gandhi visited Bihar and advised the opening of a 
National College which was done at Patna on the 5th of 
January, 1921. Tilak Mahavidyalaya was opened at 
Poona on the Ilth of December. 

The Nagpur Congress. —Things were going on in this 
way, when the Congress met again in its annual session 
at Nagpur under the presidentship of Mr. Vijiaraghava 
chariar. It changed its creed into the “ attainment of 
Swarajya by the people of India by peaceful and 
legitimate means and re-affirmed the resolution of 
Non-violent Non-co-operation, passed in Calcutta. It 
declared that the entire or any part of the scheme of 
Non-violent Non-co-operation with the renunciation of 
voluntary association with the present Government at 
one end and the refusal to pay taxes on the other should 
be put in force at a time to be determined by either 
the Indian National Congress or the All-India Congress 
Committee and that, in the meanwhile, to prepare the 
country for it effective steps should continue to be taken 
in that behalf by calling upon the guardians and 
parents of children under the age of l6 years and upon 
students of the age of l6 or over to withdraw them from 
Government-controlled educational institutions ; by 
calling upon lawyers to make greater efforts to suspend 
their practice and to devote their attention to national 
service, including the boycott of law courts by fellow 
lawyers and litigants ; by carrying out gradual boycott 
of foreign trade relations by encouraging hand spinning 
and hand weaving and generally calling upon every 
section and every man and woman in the country to 
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make the utmost contribution of self-sacrifice; and, lastly, 
by organizing a committee in each village or group of 
■villages with a Provincial Central Organization and a 
band of national workers to be called Indian National 
Service to be financed out of funds, called the All-India 
Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund. The Congress further 
asked persons who had got themselves elected to the new 
Councils in spite of the deliberate abstention from the 
polls of an over-whelming majority of their constituents, 
to resign their seats and in the event of their failure to do 
so, it advised the people to studiously refrain from asking 
for any political service from such Councillors. The 
Congress recognized the growing friendliness between 
the police and soldiers and the people, and appealed ‘to 
all people in Govertiment employment, pending the call 
of the Nation for the resignation of their services, to help 
the national cause by importing greater kindliness and 
stricter honesty in their dealings with the people and 
fearlessly and openly to attend all popular gatherings? 
while refraining from taking any active part therein and 
more especially by openly rendering financial assis- 
tance to the National movement. The Congress laid 
special emphasis on Non-violence being an integral 
part of the Non-co-operation resolution and called 
upon public association to advance Hindu-Muslim 
unity and to settle all disputes between Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins, wherever they might be existing. It 
further called upon Hindus to rid Hinduism of the 
reproach of untouchability and respectfully urged the 
religious heads to help the growing desire to reform 
Hinduism in the matter of its treatment of the suppressed 
classes. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Thus closed the first phases of the Non-co-operation 
movement amidst scenes of great joy at the discovery 
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of a means which the despairing people clasped with 
all their fervour as the only means of their delivery from 
the wrongs, oppression and humiliation to which they 
had been subjected for a series of years and which had 
culminated in the indescribable scene of the Punjab* 
and the unspeakable betrayal of the Khilafat cause. 
The nation determined to win its way to Swarajya by 
suffering and, to-day, after twenty months have elapsed 
since that momentous decision was arrived at Nagpur, 
it may truly be said that the Nation has not flinched 
from any sacrifices which have been demanded of it by 
the course of events which will be presently described. 

Progress of the Movement , — The months that followed' 
were months of strenuous work. Never before in the 
, history of India, since its connection with Britain, had 
popular indignation and popular enthusiasm been 
-greater. Never before during this long period had the 
country secured the loving and unguiding services of so 
many of her sons. Never before had the faith of the 
people in themselves and in the country’s ability to 
solve its own difficulties burned brighter. 

As a result of the decision of the Congress, hundreds 
of lawyers throughout the country suspended practice 
in the law courts and began to devote themselves to 
the service of the country. Panchayats began to be 
organised and litigants began to avoid law courts. 
There was a great fall in the revenue from stamps 
throughout the country on account of the fall in the 
number of suits, instituted in the law courts. In regard 
to the educational programme, it may be safely asserted 
that thousands of college and -school students with- 
drew themselves or were withdrawn from Government- 
controlled institutions by their guardians. Many a 
school became absolutely deserted. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
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appeal to the finer instincts of the youth of the 
country to devote themselves to its service and to shun 
the institutions which had been created and main- 
tained to kill a|l manliness in them was responded 
to with enthusiasm. Nor was the work confined merely 
to boycott. National Universities, National Colleges, 
and National schools of all grades were started in 
different parts of the country. We have already re- 
ferred to the student movement in the U.P., the Punjab, 
and the Bombay Presidency. Bengal was not behind 
hand and Calcutta witnessed one of those thrilling 
scenes which have not been few in the course of the last 
year and a half. About the middle of January, on an 
appeal by Desabandhu C. R. Das, thousands of students- 
left their colleges and examinations. Mahatma Gandhi 
visited Calcutta and opened the National College on the 
4th of February. He also visited Patna for a second 
time and formally opened the National College and 
inaugurated the Behar Vidyapith. Thus in the course- 
of less than four months, the National Muslim University 
of Aligarh, the Gujrat Vidyapith, the Behai Vidyapith,. 
the Benares Vidyapith, the Bengal National University, 
the Tilak Maharastra Vidyapith and a large number of 
national schools of all grades with thousands of students> 
on the rolls were started in all parts of the country as a 
result of the great impetus given to National Education. 

In the matter of the organisation of Swadeshi, the result 
achieved in popularising spinning wheels and the use 
of khaddar (hand spun and hand woven cloth) has been 
marvellous. In homes which had altogether forgotten- 
even the name of charkha (spinning wheel) its musical 
hum can now^ be heard. It has invaded even the 
parlour of the rich, while it has given a source of 
livelihood to lakhs of poor women in the country. 
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Resignation of titles were few, but after all the title- 
holders form a class from whom from the nature of their 
position much was not to be expected. But there can 
be no doubt that nothing had lowered these titles in the 
'estimation of the people so much a§ this movement. 
^One thing which was not mentioned in the Congress 
Tesolacion was spontaneously taken up by the people. 
People started a compaign against the evils of drink 
and a most marvellous progress was visible in all 
parts of the country, resulting in a great loss to 
the Government from Excise Revenue. Under the 
.reformed constitution elections had, in the meantime, 
taken place, and His Royal Highness, the Duke of 
Gannaught, landed at Madras on 8th January and 
opened the Legislative Council there on the I2th. Under 
the Congress resolution, Mahatma Gandhi had advised a 
boycott of the Duke’s visit, not by away of offering an 
insult to His Royal Highness, but as an expression of 
protest against the persistent refusal of the Government 
to listen to people’s demands. Wherever the Duke went, 
the masses as a body and amongst the middle classes 
also most of those who were not dii’ectly concerned or 
connected with the Government observed hartals. His 
Royal Highness, after opening some of the Provincial 
Legislative Councils and the new Legislature at Delhi, 
left the country. 

Non-violence . — Mahatma Gandhi had insisted on Non- 
violence as an essential feature of the movement and it 
was this insistence which had kept the people in spite 
»of the great upheaval and the great indignation from 
committing acts of violence. Some incidents, however, 
occurred which, though not directly due to the N. C. O. 
movement, were, nevertheless, attributed to the stir and 
the awakening created by it. One of the earliest of these 
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was the great agrarian movement in U, P. which had its 
origin in the agrarian trouble between landlords and 
tenants, on account of the latter's refusal to pay illegal 
and oppressive cesses. Large bodies of men collected 
at various place and several riots took place in several 
places. The police dispersed the mob by opening fire 
in some of these places, and it took more than a month, 
to restore quiet. Another movement which having an 
independent origin was deeply affected by the N. C. O. 
movement has been the Akali movement of the Sikhs, 
Starting as a purely religious movement for the reform of 
the Sikh Gurd waras,it has been more and more drawn into 
adopting the principles of the Non-co-operation move- 
ment by the conduct of the Government. In February 
occurred what is known as theNankana tragedy in which 
nearly two hundred sikhs lost their lives amidst scenes 
of indescribable horror. The news created great indig- 
nation among Sikhs and others in all parts of the 
country and Mahatma Gandhi had to visit the Punjab 
early in March. 

The Reaction of the Government to the Movement . — The 
Government had watched the growth of the movement. 
It first tried to pooh-pooh it. In August 1920, Lord 
Chelmsford had described it as “ the most foolish of 
all foolish schemes". Subsequent!}" the Government of 
India issued a communique on the 6th November 1920, 
stating that the Government had refrained from institu- 
ting criminal proceedings, because the promoters of the 
movement had advocated simultaneously with Non-co- 
operation, abstention from violence and that “ they had 
instructed local Government to take action against 
those persons only who in furtherance of the movement 
had gone beyond the limits originally set by its organi- 
sers and had by speech or writing incited the public to 
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violence or had attempted to tamper with the loyalty of 
the army or the police. ” This restriction was, however, 
not observed in practice and from the beginning of 
March onwards, the country passed through a tide of 
repression, culminating in the months of November and 
December in the suppression of volunteer organisations, 
the promulgation of the Seditious Meetings Act and the 
*arrest and the incarceration of thousands of Indians. 
The first acts of repression were in connection with the 
anti-drink campaign. A large number of volunteers 
were sent to jail for alleged offences in connection with 
the picketing of liquor shops. Others were dealt with 
under secs. 107 and 108 of the Cr. P. C. and on their 
refusal to furnish security for good behaviour were sent 
to jail. Sec. 144 Cr. P. C. has been used with great effect, 
but with very doubtful legality in prohibiting public 
meetings and gagging individuals. The province of 
Behar was the first to witness repression on an extensive 
scale which*was inaugurated with a circular, issued by 
the Government giving local officers a carte blanche in 
regard to any steps they might think necessary to coun- 
teract the movement which was described as revolu- 
tionary and anarchical. The Government of the Punjab 
and the U. P. were not slow to follow in their efforts to 
combat the movement and the Seditious Meetings Act 
and the provision of the ordi!iar3'' law were freely 
resorted to, even where there was no justification for 
their use. One notable incident which deserves mention 
was the prohibition of N. C. O. meetings in the Malabar 
district and the subsequent arrest and imprisonment of 
Mr. Yakub Hassan and others, the former one of the 
most respected among the Mussalman leaders, for dis- 
obeying the prohibition order. 

The Bezwada Programme— It was at a time when the 
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Congress propaganda was making such rapid progress 
and the country passing through the first spell of re- 
pression that the All-India Congress Committee met at 
Bezwada in the last week of March 1921, and chalked out 
a programme of work for the following three months. It 
required that, before the 30th of June 1921, the Congress 
should raise one crore of rupees for the Tilak Swarajya 
Fund, enrol one crore of members for the Congress and 
see 20 lakhs of spinning wheels working in the country. 
On account of policy of repession started by the 
•Government which was held by the Committee to be 
totally unwarranted by the situation in the country, there 
was a desire expressed by many of the members that Civil 
Disobedience should be resorted to. The Committee 
however held that the country was not yet sufficiently dis- 
ciplined, organised or ripe for the immediate taking up of 
Civil Disobedience, and it advised all those upon whom 
orders might be served voluntarily to conform to them, 
trusting that new workers would take the place of those 
disabled by the Government and that the people at large, 
instead of becoming frightened or disheartened, would 
continue their work of quite organisation and construc- 
tion. The following months witnessed tremendous efforts 
by the thousands of workers spread all over the country 
and engaged in organising it to fulfil the programme 
sketched out at Bezwada, and when the 30th of June was 
reached, Mahatma Gandhi could safely declare that the 
nation had collected the requisite sum, and although the 
number of members enrolled and charkhas was not 
accurately known, there was no doubt that the programme 
in this respect also had been nearly if not altogether 
fulfilled. Mahatma Gandhi himself had been as unre- 
mitting in his labours as ever, carrying the gospel of 
Non-co-operation and Non-violence from district to dis- 
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trict wherever he went. Thousands of men and women 
assembled to have a glimpse of the great hero. Railway 
lines and stations were lined by thousands of spectators 
who* showered their love in the shape of flowers and 
money wherever the train carrying the Mahatma hap- 
pened to pass by them. 

Malegaon and other Disturbances . — While the country 
was engaged in this constructive work, there occurred a 
riot at Malegaon in the Nasik district resulting in the 
death of several policemen and also some of the mob 
and acts of incendiarism. There was also a distur- 
bance at Giridih in Behar in which, however, there 
w^as no loss of life. Early in May 1921, there was labour 
trouble in the tea province of Assam on account of low 
wages and a great exodus of about 12,000 coolies from 
tea gardens amidst scenes of great destitution and suffe- 
ring. There was an attack on these coolies atChandpur 
where they had congregated in large numbers by Gurk- 
has who had been drafted there by the Government. 
The news of this outrage caused great indignation in 
the country and led to a sympathetic strike among the 
Railway and steamer employees in Eastern Bengal 
which created a complete deadlock for nearly two 
months. 

Gandhi- Reading IntervieuK — Another event which re- 
quires mention is the interview between Mahatma Gandhi 
and Lord Reading which extended over several hours and 
led to a great deal of speculation about its subject matter. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviy a and Lala Lajpat Rai also* 
had similar interviews. The Setails of the interview have 
never been published, but one incident was the publi- 
cation of an apology by the Ali Brothers for the “ un- 
necessary heat ” of some of the passages of their speeches 
which had been construed by some as having a tendency 
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to incite to violence. They further gave an assurance 
that, so long as they were associated with the movement 
of Non-co-operation, they would not directly or in- 
directly advocate violence. The Government of India 
on the 30th May, issued a . communique stating that they 
had suspended action against the Ali Brothers on 
account of their undertaking and apology. Lord Read- 
ing in a speech at the Chelmsford Club referred to this 
incident as a result of the interviews which he had 
with Mahatma Gandhi. The subject excited comment 
amongst friends and foes alike. The Non-co-operators 
saw in it a lapse from the high ideal of Non-co-operation, 
while opponents tried to discredit the brave brothers by 
reading in it an attempt to save their skins by offering 
an undertaking. It was not until Mahatma Gandhi had 
obtained the publication of an account of the interview 
with the Viceroy’s consent from which it was made 
clear that the Mahatma had agreed to secure an apology 
from the Ali Brothers for certain passages in their 
speeches calculated to incite to violence and that it was 
after the promise had been given that the proposal to 
institute criminal proceedings were mentioned by, the 
Viceroy that the controversy came to a close. 

The Karachi KhUofat Conference . — On the 8th of July, 
the All-India Khilafat Conference opened at Karachi with 
Maulana Mohamed Ali in the chair. The proceedings 
of the conference formed.laiter on the subject matter of 
the prosecution of the Ali Brothers, , Dr. Kitchlew^ 
Jagat Guru Shankaracharya of Shardapeeth, Maulana 
Nisar Ahmed, Pir Gulam Mujadid and Maulvi Hussain 
Ahmed. While reiterating the Muslim demands, the Con- 
ference also passed a resolution declaring it “ unlawful 
for any faithful Mussulman to serve from that day in the 
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army or help or acquiesce in their recruitment.” It also 
declared that, if the British Government fought the 
Angora Government, the Muslims of India would start 
Civil Disobedience and establish their complete indepen- 
dence and hoist the flag of the Indian Republic at the 
Ahmedabad session of the Indian National Congress. 

The A. I. C. C. Meeting at Bombay . — On July 28 the All- 
India Congress Committee met again at Bombay. It was 
the first All-India Congress Committee elected under the 
new constitution adopted at the Nagpur Congress. The 
appearance of the members all clad in white Khadi was 
in keeping with the ideals of plain living held up before 
the country by the simple flife of the Mahatma. The 
Committee passed a resolution declaring that it is the 
duty of every one, in terms and in virtue of the Non-co- 
operation Resolution passed by the Special Congress and 
reaffirmed at Nagpur, to refrain from participating in or 
assisting any welcome to H. R. H. The Prince of 
Wales. While tendering this advice, the Committee 
placed “ on record its opinion that India bears no sort 
of ill-feeling against the person of H. R. H. and that the 
advice is tendered because the Committee regards the 
proposed visit as a political move calculated to give 
strength and support to a system of government that 
has resulted in breach of faith with the Mussalmans and 
atrocious injustice to the people of India, and the system 
that is designed to keep India as long as possible from 
her birthright of Swaraj.” The 2nd resolution, after 
congratulating the nation on carrying out the Bezwada 
programme, asked it to concentrate its attention upon 
attaining complete boycott of foreign cloth by the 30th of 
September and manufacture of Khaddar by stimulating 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving and advised all persons 
belonging to the Congress to discard the use of foreign 
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ccloth from the first of August and all Congress organisa'- 
tions to collect foreign cloth from consumers for 
destruction or use outside India. It also invited Indian 
mill agents to support the national effort by regulating 
the price of their manufactures so as to bring them 
within the reach of the poorest and the importers 
of foreign cloth and yarn to co-operate with the 
nation by stopping foreign orders and by disposing 
of their stock as far as possible outside India. 
The 3rd resolution noted with satisfaction the growth 
of public opinion and the campaign against the use 
.and sale of intoxicating liquors or drugs by peace- 
ful picketing and warned the Government that in 
case of continued improper interference with peaceful 
picketing it would adyise its continuance in disregard 
of such orders. It appealed to local Boards or Munici- 
palities to follow the lead of the Thana District Board 
by passing resolutions on picketing and it invited 
keepers of liquor and drug shops to discontinue them. 
The 4th resolution deplored the excesses at Malegaon 
and in Aligarh even though under great provocation 
and advised Congress organisations to inculcate Non- 
violence as an essential part of Non-co-operation and 
congratulated the people upon their exercising complete 
self-restraint notwithstanding grave provocation by 
local authorities in Dharwar, Matiari, Guntur and other 
places. It congratulated the families of those who had 
lost their lives by the unprovoked fire of the authorities 
at several places and also those brave ani innocent 
citizens who had been wounded or were suffering im- 
prisonment. The resolution, while taking note of Gov- 
ernment repression and of the reasonable desire of the 
workers to take up Civil Disobedience, held that Civil 
Disobedience should be postponed till after the comple- 
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tion of the Swadeshi programme which it regarded as a 
test of the measure of influence attained by the Con- 
gress and a guarantee of the stability of non-violent 
atmosphere. It, however, authorised the Working Com- 
mittee to sanction Civil Disobedience in any place or 
province. 

The Arrest of the Muslim Leaders . — The 31st July 
witnessed the burning of a huge pile of foreign-cloth at 
Bombay by Mahatma Gandhi. The following day was 
the death anniversary of the great Lokamanya Tilak and 
was celebrated all over the country. Mahatma Gandhi 
and Maulana Mahomed Ali started on a tour through 
Behar, Assam and Madras. It was in the month of August 
that the Moplah out-break which was not suppressed for 
several months broke out. The JVIahatma and Maulana. 
Mahomed Ali were going from Calcutta to Malabar to- 
pacify the rioters, but they were not allowed and Maulana 
Mahomed Ali was arrested in the train at W altair on the 
J4th September, 1921, under a warrant of the District 
Magistrate of Vizagapatam to show cause why he should 
not be bound over to keep the peace under sec. 107 or 108 
Cr. P. C. On the 17th, he was however re-arrested under 
a warrant from Karachi and taken by special train. 
Maulana Shaukat Ali was arrested at Bombay, Dr. 
Kitchlew at Simla, and Pir Gulam Mujadid in Sindh,, 
while Maulana Nisar Ahmed, Hassan Ahmed and Shree 
Shankaracharya were also brought under arrest. It 
became known that the arrests had been made on- 
account of the resolution passed at the Karachi Khilafat 
Conference regarding the duties of Muslims not to serve 
the army v/hich had been based on a Fatwa given by five 
hundred of the most respected Moslem Divines. On the 
2ist September, the Central Khilafat Committee and the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema met at Delhi under the presidency of 
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Hakim Ajmal Khan and resolved to reprint the Fatwa 
for distribution and to repeat the Karachi resolution. 
Hundreds of meetings began to be held all over the coun- 
try where the Karachi resolution was repeated, word by 
word, bv each member of the audience. On the 4th of 
October, Mahatma Gandhi and about 50 other prominent 
Congressmen issued a manifesto asserting the right of 
every citizen to express his opinion regarding the pro- 
priety or otherwise of individuals joining or remaining in 
the Civil or Military service of the Government. It further 
proceeded to state it as their opinion that it was contrary 
■to national dignity for an Indian to serve as a civilian 
and more specially as a soldier under a system of 
government which had brought about India’s economic, 
moral and political degradation and which had used the 
soldiery and the police for repressing national aspira- 
tion at home and for crushing the liberty of other 
nations, who had done no harm to India, abroad. It also 
expressed its opinion that it was the duty of every 
Indian soldier and civilian to sever his connection with 
the Government and find some other means of livelihood. 

Their Trial and After , — The trial of the Ali brothers 
and others was held at Karachi and ended in the acquittal 
of Shree Shankaracharya on all the charges and the 
conviction and sentence of the other accused persons to 
two years rigorous imprisonment. The stand taken by 
the accused was that Muslims were forbidden by their 
religion from serving a State which had put itself in 
opposition to their religious injunction and it was the 
duty of every Mussalman to preach to his co-religionists 
to refrain from serving the Government. They were 
therefore bound by their religious creed to preach it, any 
secular or temporal laws to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Working Committee of the Congress met at 
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Bombay on the 5th October and practically affirmed the* 
manifesto issued on the previous evening' and advised a 
voluntary hartal on the day of landing of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales and a boycott of all public welcome- 
during his visit to the different cities of India. 

The A. I. C. C, Meeting at Delhi , — On the 4th of 
November, the All-India Congress Committee met at 
Delhi and endorsed the resolution of the Working 
Committee regarding the duty of Government servants 
whether civilians or soldiers. It passed another reso- 
lution authorising every province on its own res- 
ponsibility to undertake Civil Disobedience including 
non-payment of taxes subject to the conditions that, in 
case of individual Civil Disobedience, the individual 
must know hand-spinning, must have fulfilled the part 
of the programme applicable to him, must be a believer 
in the unity of communities and in Non-violence as« 
absolutely essential and if a Hindu must show by 
personal conduct that he regards untouchability as a blot 
upon nationalism. In the case of mass Civil Disobedi- 
ence, it required the vast majority of the population of 
the area embarking upon Civil Disobedience to have- 
adopted full Swadeshi and to believe in and practice all 
other items of Non-co-operation. .It further laid down 
that civil resisters and their families should not expect 
to be supported out of public funds and it authorised the 
Working Committee to relax the condition in suitable- 
cases. 

The Prince's Visit and the Hartal . — On the 17th of 
November, 1921, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales landed 
in Bombay where he was received by Princes, officials,. 
Europeans, Eurasians, Parsis and other rich per- 
sons. On the other hand, the middle and lower 
classes boycotted the welcome. Mobs got out of hand 
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and began to molest visitors to the reception. From 
small beginnings the riots assumed large proportions ; 
mobs burnt tramcars, smashed liquor shops and even 
molested some Parsi ladies. Mahatma Gandhi who hap- 
pened to be in Bombay holding a meeting in another 
part of the town rushed to the scene of occurrence to 
quieten the mob. He was deeply affected by the events 
and he determined to fast till the riots ceased. The 
riots lasted for several days and several persons were 
wounded and killed. The Mahatma declared that he 
had come deliberately to the conclusion that mass 
Civil Disobedience could not be started then as the 
atmosphere for it was absent and the cult of Non- 
violence had not been sufficiently imbibed by the masses. 
The hartal however in all the other cities and even in 
villages was not marred by any such incidents. No 
shops were opened, no vehicles for hire plied and even 
some public offices had to be closed on account of the 
inability of the officers to attend for want of conveyance. 

Its Success and Results , — The success of the hartal 
produced great panic among all classes of Europeans 
and the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the 
European Association of Calcutta pressed the Govern- 
ment to take immediate action. The Government of 
Lord Reading which had brought out the Prince in spite 
of the protests and warnings of the people felt sorely 
disappointed at the turn events had taken and decided 
to secure a welcome for the Prince at the point of the 
bayonet. On 19th November, the Government of Bengal 
declared the Khilafat and Congress Volunteer Corps and 
other similar bodies unlawful under sec. 16 of the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, which had been 
passed to suppress anarchical bodies and secret socie- 
ties. The Non-co-operation leaders, on the other hand. 
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issued a manifesto declaring that volunteer organisa- 
tions had not interfered with the maintenance of law and 
order and’ as a challenge to the Government notification 
enrolled themselves as members of the volunteer corps. 
A long list of such civil resisters was published and an 
appeal was made to observe the 24th of December as a 
day of complete hartal on the occasion of the Prince’s 
visit. Similar notifications declaring volunteer organisa- 
tions unlawful were issued in the provinces of Delhi, 
the Punjab, the U. P., Assam and Bihar and Orissa and 
the challenge was similarly accepted by the people. In 
many places, the Seditious Meetings Act was also applied. 
The Working Committee of the Congress met at Bombay 
on the 22nd and 23rd and directed all Provincial Con- 
gress Committees to appoint Volunteer Boards in their 
respective Provinces for controlling and bringing under 
an uniform discipline all existing volunteer corps and 
gave them draft instructions for giving effect to it. It 
also suggested the form of a pledge to be signed by 
volunteers in which Non-violence was insisted upon and 
a promise made to observe instructions of superiors 
and to run all risks in the performance of their duties. 

The Attack on Elementary Rights , — In the 1st week of 
December commenced - what is known as the period 
of repression. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. C. R. Das, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. S. E. 
Stokes to mention some of the leaders only, and a large 
number of volunteers began to be arrested for violating 
the terms of the notification. Thousands of volunteers 
in different parts of the country offered themselves 
for arrest and were arrested and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. There was a great flutter even 
in Moderate circles and their recognised leaders and 
association sent protests to the Government. Pandit 
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Madan Mohan Malaviyatook a deputation to the Viceroy 
urging upon him the desirability of facing the situation 
.and calling a Round Table Conference of the represen- 
tatives of the people to make practical suggestions and 
recommendations to meet it The deputation asked for 
a withdrawal of the notification under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and the Seditious Meetings Act and the 
release of the persons imprisoned under them. The 
Viceroy, however, was unable to accede to the request 
and repression went on. The Prince, in the midst of 
this after visiting various places where he had met with 
no popular welcome, arrived at Calcutta on the 24th 
December, which observed a complete hartal on the 
accasioD. The Congress, the Khilafat, and the Muslim 
League also met at Ahmedabad in the same week. 

The Ahaniedabad Congress , — On account of the incar^ 
ceration of Mr. C. R. Das who was the' president-elect 
of the Congress, Hakim Ajmal Khan was elected to 
preside. The proceedings of the Congress did not last 
long and there was practically only one resolution 
passed by it. The Congress, after re-affirming the Non- 
co-operation resolution passed at its previous sessions, 
called upon all, in view of the repressive policy of 
the Government, to quietly and without any demon- 
stration offer themselves for arrest by belonging to the 
Volunteer organisations and it further advised the 
holding of Committee meetings and even of public 
meetings under certain restrictions in spite of prohibi- 
tions. It declared that Civil Disobedience is the only 
^civilised and effective substitute for armed rebellion* and 

* Even political reactionaries should approve of this course if it 
becomes inevitable. The Indian community . . . are struggling for 
the maintenance of a right and the removal of a degradation. Can we 
as Englishmen find fault with them for that ? The only method of 
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advised Congress workers and others to organise indi- 
vidual and mass Civil Disobedience when the mass of 
the people have been sufficiently trained in the methods 
of non-violence. It called upon all students and the 
staff of national institutions to join the national volunteer 
corps. And, in view of the impending arrest of a large 
number of workers, the Congress, while requiring the 
ordinary machinery to remain in tact and to be utilised 
in the ordinary manner whenever feasible, appointed 
Mahatma Gandhi as the sole executive authority of the 
Congress and iiivested him with the full authority of the 
All-India Congress Committee and also with the power 
to appoint a successor in emergency, save that Mahatma 
Gandhi or any of his successors could not conclude any 
terms of peace with the Government without the 
previous sanction of the All-India Congress Committee 
to be finally satisfied by the Congress and that he could 
not change the creed. A resolution moved by Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani for a change in the creed of the Con- 
gress, so as to make complete independence the goal of 
the Congress, was thrown out by a large majority. 

Intensive Repression , — In the following months, the 
repression policy of the Government was given full play 
and thousands of volunteers were sent to jail. Many 
of the leaders in several of the Provinces were also- 
imprisoned and are still in jail. The history of these 
months is a history of unbridled arrests and incarcera- 

protest, except that of violence and disorder, which is ppen to them 
who have neither votes nor representation, is that of passive resis- 
tance. Can we jfind fault with them for that ? Let him who blames 
them say what he would in similar circumstances. Is there one of 
us who, out of respect for the law, would submit meekly and without 
protest to deprivation of 'rights and social degradation?^’ Lord 
,ffmpthill in hU introduction to Hoke > Life of Gandhi. 
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ions on the one hand and a brave and undaunted accep-- 
tance of the challenge on the other. It can be truly 
asserted that the country had given an account of itself 
which is one to be proud of and even though the fruits 
of the sacrifice of 25,000 men and women are not yet 
visible, the sacrifice cannot have gone in vain. 

Civil Disobedience and Chauri Chaiira . — In the month- 
of February, serious riots took place at a place called. 
Chauri Chaura in the district of Gorakhpur and 
Mahatma Gandhi who had proceeded to Bardoli to- 
lead a campaign of mass Civil Disobedience and had 
gone so far as to issue his message to the Viceroy^ and 
Government intimating the initiation of mass Civil 
Disobedience had to suspend the campaign as conse- 
quence. On thellthof February the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress met at Bardoli and suspended Civil 
Disobedience and called upon all Congress organisa- 
tions to concentrate their efforts creating an atmo- 
sphere of non-violence and further strengthening the 
Congress organisations by improving the panchayats 
and national educational institutions established under 
it, by enrolling members for the Congress, by stimulating 
the use of spinning wheels and production of Khaddar, by 
the raising of suppressed classes by removing un- 
touchability and by collecting money for the Tilak 
Swara jya Fund to carry on the Congress work. Mahatma 
Gandhi observed a five day’s fast as a penance for the 
Chauri Chaura tragedy. The All-India Congress Com- 
mittee met at Delhi on the 24th of February and practi- 
cally affirmed the Bardoli resolutions of the Working 
Committee. With the Delhi session of the All-India 
Congress Committee, practically suspending Civil Dis- 
obedience, differences in the ranks of Non-co-operators- 

* See p. 966 
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began to manifest themselves. The Maharashtra Party 
moved what was a vote of censure on the Working 
Committee for the Bardoli resolutions and suggested a 
revision of the programme, but it was lost in the All- 
India Congress Committee. Many workers were dis- 
satisfied with the suspension of Civil Disobedience and 
the constructive programme which chalked out a course 
of quiet and unostentatious work of organisation and 
consolidations of the national resources was regard- 
ed by many as throwing a wet blanket on the fire and 
fervour of the people. 

The Mahatma's Arrest and After— It was while things 
were moving on in this way that the Government 
had Mahatma Gandhi arrested on the lOth of March, 
tried for sedition and sentenced to six years’ imprison- 
ment. With the removal of Mahatma Gandhi from the 
■scene of his labours where he had led the millions of 
India’s masses, India has been deprived of the guidance 
of a world leader. The Congress Committees have been 
trying to carry on the constructive programme laid down 
at Bardoli. When the All-India Congress Committee 
met at Lucknow on the 7th of June, great dissatisfaction 
with the present programme and an earnest desire to 
resort to Civil Disobedience was expressed by many 
members. The Committee, however, ultimately appeal- 
•ed to the country to concentrate its efforts upon carrying 
-out the constructive programme and asked the President 
to appoint a Committee to report on the situation in 
the country as regards its preparedness for Civil Dis- 
obedience at its next meeting. The Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committee appointed in terms of this resolution 
has been touring the country and , is expected to issue 
its report in a few days to be considered by the All- 
India Congress Committee. 
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Here closes a narrative of events. The reader will 
find the principles, the faith and the inspiration of the 
N. C. O. movement and the Non-co-operators in the 
words of its originator in the pages of Young India re- 
printed hereinafter for the behoof of the growing 
number of persons desirous of imbibing the true spirit 
from its fountain source. 

Conclusion. —’Looking back at the history of the last 
2 years one finds that the country as a whole has been 
roused more than ever before during the period of its oc- 
cupation by Britain. Within a few months of the Nagpur 
Congress, there was hardly a village or hamlet to which 
the message of Swaraj had not been carried. The feeling 
of helplessness and despair gave place to one of buoyant 
hope and faith in the destiny of the country. People 
have for once realised their strength and feel that strong 
as the Government may appear with its armaments, it 
cannot but fall at the feet of a nation determined to be 
free and determined to suffer for attaining that freedom. 
They know that all their troubles and humiliations are 
of their own making, and the moment they are united 
and organised enough they can bring the Government to 
its knees. To this end, unity between Hindus, Mussal- 
mans, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, Jew and other races 
and communities of the country is regarded as the first 
and most important step. To this end a perfect orga- 
nisation of Panchayats linking village to village, District 
to District, Province to Province and all these into one 
whole, is looked upon as a sine qua non of success in 
this momentous struggle. To this end also the produc- 
tion and propagation of Khaddar to free the nation from 
economical thraldom in respect of one of the necessaries 
of life is calculated to lead. And last, though not least, 
to this end, too, is directed the effort to purge society of 
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social evils, such as drinking and litigiousness and of 
the sin of untouchability which condemns a vest propor* 
tion of the population to a position worse than that of 
lower animals. The movement is essentially a move- 
ment intended and expected to strengthen and purify 
the Indian people. It relies more and more upon the 
moral strength and superiority of the peoples of India 
— a strength and superiority born of the purity of their 
aims and purity of their methods — than upon naked 
brute force which is inherently weak. Therefore it is 
that it has made an irresistible appeal to India. May 
her efforts to relieve herself from the present position of 
bondage, humiliation and dishonour without recourse to 
. arms be successful and thus pave the way for the free- 
dom of a world sick with a state of things in which 
Justice, Truth, Honour and the divine virtue of Charity 
count for nothing before the imperious demands of 
Imperialism and Capitalism. 

31st August, 1922, RAJENDRA PRASAD. 



Supplementary Note to the Second edition— The history 
of the Non-co-operation movement is so much the history 
of its inaugurator himself that no sooner was he sealed 
up within the prison walls of Yerowada than the move- 
ment showed signs of stagnation. The Government, after 
sounding the position carefully, appears to have conclud- 
ed that with Gandhi’s masterful personality once out of 
their way, they could go about with easy hearts dealing 
contemptuously with the minor fry in Indian politics by 
the well-known process of putting the steam-roller of 
repression into active and ruthless operation. 

The Congress fully realised the significance of this and 
so callous and unjust had repression become that many 
advocated Civil Disobedience to be enforced forthwith. 
But Civil Disobedience, as Mahatma Gandhi was never 
tired of stating, required certain anterior conditions to 
be fulfilled and these conditions the Congress Civil 
Disobedience Committee found had not been fulfilled 
and would not, in the very near future, be fulfilled. 
That Committee found that while Mahatmaji’s gospel 
had taken roots in exteriors, the people had lost sight 
of the essential spiritual foundations of the great 
movement. “The depression in the country ” was ac- 
knowledged and so was the need for removing it. Only 
two courses, so it was held, could remove it. The immedi- 
ate adoption of Civil Disobedience was the one; the 
modification of the rigid Programme, the other. The 
former was out of the question and the latter became, 
so to say, a virtual apple of discord among I^idian 
politicians. The Civil Disobedience Committee itself 
could not come to any unanimous decision on the points 
referred to it, especially in regard to the vexed question of 
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council entry. In regard to the others, it adopted the 
positive basis of the Gandhi programme, the constructive 
programme as it has come to be known, and the virtual 
suspension of its negative or the destructive portion. 

The emei^gence of the Swarajya Party. But the cons- 
tructive programme lacked spice and eventually a 
party grew up, the Swarajya Party, within the 
Congress which sought to rouse up the drooping en- 
thusiasm of the country by adopting the war cry of 
entering the councils to destroy them ” and of “ bearding 
the bureaucracy in its own den.’' This Party’s pro- 
gramme did not, of course, find favour with the strict 
followers of Mahatma Gandhi, for, it was so much 
opposed on principle to the Non-co-operation of which 
Mahatma Gandhi is the apostle. The wrangle between 
these two parties in the Congress, and the many make- 
shifts, compromises and understandings which were 
negotiated among these make up indeed the history of 
the Congress between the years 1922 and 1924. The 
Swarajists, led, as they were, by such self-sacrificing 
patriots as Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. C. R. Das, won 
their ,way to some kind of recognition of their position 
within the Congress and they managed to get a sort of 
benevolent neutrality for their programme from the Con- 
gress. This result was not easily brought about. The 
patch-up was the Iwork of three notable consultations — 
the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at 
Bombay, the Special Congress at Delhi and the session 
of the Congress held at Cocanada. 

Mahatma's illness and release .— to revert to the 
story of Mahatma Gandhi, Mahatmaji had little knowle- 
dge of the trials the country was undergoing nor, the 
ideal prisoner that he was, did he seek to put himself in 
touch with these developments. Between l8th March 
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1922, when the prison walls closed on him and 5th Feb- 
ruary 1924, the date of his release, the politics of India 
were a sealed book for him. Nor did the outside world 
know much of his life within the jail. Occasional 
alarming rumours about his ill-health were quickly 
followed by official and non-official reassurances that 
he was all right. On the 13th of January, however, 
India was taken aback at the painful news that Mahat- 
maji had contracted appendicitis and that he had been 
operated upon successfully by Col. Maddock at the 
Sassoon Hospital, Poona, to whose courage, skill and 
defiance of red-tape, we in India owe a debt of gratitude 
which cannot be adequately repaid. In view of the 
illness, the Government released him from prison, of 
course unconditionally. He did not leave the hospital, 
however, till March lOth on the night of which date he 
was privately removed to Juhu, a seaside resort, a few 
miles from Bombay. He stayed at this station to recoup 
his health for nearly three months and, before he left 
for Ahmedabad Ashram, had resumed charge of his 
journals, Young India and Navajivan, and begun pro- 
claiming his strict adherence to his original gospel. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the situation in the country , — No 
sooner did Mahatma Gandhi complete his survey of the 
situation than he lost no time in proclaiming that he had 
no remedy for the ills of India other than his spiritual 
weapon of Non-co-operation. The tinkering of that 
weapon to suit the inclinations of the Swarajya Party 
found no favour with him. Not that he wished to impose 
his remedy on unwilling men. As ever, he laid em- 
phasis on the quality of workers and deprecated evalu- 
ating work on the basis of numerical strength behind it. 
The Swarajists demurred to his view. He gave them 
full freedom of action on their own responsibility. The 
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fact that the Congress and the country, the intelligentsia 
at any rate, had their faith in Non-co-operation in all its 
prestine purity on the wane pained him evidently, but it 
did not upset him. He gave them freedom of action to 
the full, but, like Galileo the Astronomer, repeated that 
he was right. He has again set himself to the task of 
re-educating the country ; and India is pleased that from 
his journals have begun to pour forth week in and week 
out those virile thoughts of purity, strength, and consol- 
ation which they used to do before his incarceration. 

Of the future fortunes of the movement, we cannot, 
of course, say, anything for certain, but it is significant, 
that Mahatma Gandhi is more confident than ever that in 
Non-violent Non-rco-operation lies the ultimate salvation 
of India. 


July 1924, 
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8th October, 1919 

TO THE SUBSORIBEES AND THE READERS 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


-“YOUNG INDIA” from this week* enters upon a new 
* stage It became a bi-weekly when Mr. Horni- 
man was deported and the “Chronicle” was strangled. 
Ever since the “ Chronicle’s ” re-birth, the syndicate and 
I have been considering the advisability of revertmg to 
the weekly issue. The conversion of Nava Jivan 
into a weekly and. its coming under my charge has 
fastened the decision. The burden of conducting a 
bi-weekly and a weekly is too great a strain on me and 
a weekly “Young India will now serve almost as well 
a bi-weekly. An endeavour will be made to give as 
"1* L was given in the M-weeMr^ The 

snbsoiiption will now be Bs- 4 instead of Es. 8 and the 
price oL single copy will be one anna mstead of too 
Sionl postage. Bnbscribers may either have the 
SlaLdue to this change relnrned tothem or the amount- 
* See Introduction for the past history of the paper. 
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may be credited to the next year’s account. Those 
subscribers who may be dissatisfied with the change 
can have the proportionate payment refunded to them 
on application. 

The headquarters of “Young India” have been trans- 
ferred to Ahmedabad for better management, and in 
order to enable me to devote some time to the Satyagrah 
Ashram which, owing to my continued absence from it, 
was being somewhat neglected by me. Moreover, it was 
obviously uneconomical in every respect to edit two- 
papers at two different places. This deprives me of the 
privilege of being with Bombay friends as much as I 
have lately been. But I hope they will forgive me, if the 
new arrangement results, as I hope it will, in greater 
service to the country. 

“Young India” has hitherto been chiefly occupied in 
dealing with the Punjab affairs. But one may reasonably 
hope that the cloud will lift in the near future. 

What will “ Young India ” then present to its readers ? 
I frantly confess that to me, editing a newspaper in 
English, is no pleasure. I feel that, in occupying myself 
with that work, I am not making the best use of my 
time. And, but for the Madras Presidency, I should now 
leave the work of editing “Young India.” It is true that 
I should at times like to make my views in matters of 
general interest known to the Government. But I do 
not need to control a newspaper merely for that purpose^ 

The editing of “Nava Jivan” has been a perfect 
revelation tome. Whilst “Young India” has a little 
more than 1,200 subscribers, “Nava Jivan” has 12,000. 
The number would leap to 20,000 if we would but get 
printers to print that number. It shows that a verna- 
cular newspaper is a felt want. I am proud to think 
that I have numerous readers among farmers and 
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workers . They make India. Their poverty is India’s 
curse and crime. Their prosperity alone can make 
India a country fit to live in. They represent nearly 
80 p.c. of India’s population. The English journals touch 
but the fringe of the ocean of India’s population. 

Whilst therefore I hold it to be the duty of every 
English-knowing Indian to translate the best of the 
English thought in the vernaculars for the benefit of the 
masses, I recognise that for a few years to come, 
until we have accepted Hindustani as the common 
medium among the cultured classes and until Hindustani 
becomes compulsory in our schools as a second 
language, educated India, especially in the Madras 
Presidency, must be addressed in English. 

But I' will not be party to editing a newspaper that 
does not pay its way. “Young India” cannot pay its 
way unless it has at least 2,500 paying subscribers. I 
must appeal to my Tamil friends to see to it that the 
requisite number of subscribers is found, if they wish to 
see “Young India” continued. 

The more so now, because the proprietors of “Young 
India” have decided to give up all advertisements. I 
know that they have not been entirely , if at all, converted 
to my view that a newspaper ought to be conducted 
without advertisements. But they are willing to let me 
make the experiment. I invite those who wish to see 
“Young India” free from the curse of advertisements 
to help me to make the venture a success. The Gujarati 
“Nava Jivan” has already demonstrated the possibility 
of conducting a newspaper without advertisements 
soiling its pages. What a financial gain it would be 
to the country, if there was for each province only 
one advertising medium — not a newspaper — containing 
innocent, unvarnished notices of things useful for the 
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public! But for our criminal indifference, we would 
decline to pay the huge indirect taxation by way of mis- 
chievous advertisements. Some readers who are in- 
terested in the purity of journalism recently sent me a 
most indecent advertisement extracted from a well-known 
newspaper. I have refused to soil the pages of “ Nava 
Jivan” by reproducing it. But any one turning to the 
advertisement sheets of even leading journals can verify 
the aptness of my criticism. 

A word as to the policy of “Young India.” Apart 
from its duty of drawing attention to injustices to 
individuals, it will devote its attention to constructive 
Satyagraha as also sometimes cleansing Satyagraha. 
Cleansing Satyagraha is civil resistance where resistance 
becomes a duty to remove a persistent and degrading 
injustice such as the Rowlatt Act. 


Wi November^ 1919 

“ring- out the old, ring in the new” 

We give below a translation of a leading article in 
the “Nava Jivan, ” dated 26th October, 1919, the Gujarati 
New Year Day ; 

It is difficult to strike the last year’s balance. The 
War has ended but with little result. The hopes it 
nourished have remained unfulfilled. The Peace, which 
was expected to be a permanent one, has turned out to 
be one in name. The War which was greater than the 
Mahahharat War has been proved to be but a prelude to a 
still greater war. Wide-spread discontent hung all over 
France, America and England after the War — enough to 
bewilder one. All that has followed seems to be a huge 
enigma. Here, in India, we aire faced with despair every- 
where.- It was confidently hoped that at the close of the 
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War, India would get something substantial^ but the hope 
turned out to be false. For aught we know, the reforms * 
may not come. Even if they do, they will be worthless. 
The Congress-League Scheme, then the Delhi Congress 
Scheme ' and the subsequent schemes are now airy 
nothings. We have to wait and see. The Punjab has 
been a scene of most revolting episodes. Innocent lives 
have been lost. There reigned a reign of terror. The gulf 
between the rulers and ruled has been widened. In 
these matters it is impossible to strike a correct balance. 
What is the sum total on the credit side ? Or is there 
something to be debited, and if so, what ? Or is it that 
there is no credit side at all and we have simply to sum 
up the debit figures ? 

Was there any silver lining to such a thick, dark, 
cloud of despair? The sun of Satyagraha dawned all 
over India on the 6th of April. The clouds were scatter- 
ed and the rays could be distinctly seen. But the sun 
underwent an eclipse in the Punjab and Ahmedabad 
and its shadows are still haunting us. And yet Satya- 
graha is again seen dawning on most minds, though 
slowly. There was hartal in many parts of India on the 
17th of October, amid perfect peace and quiet. The 
Faithful passed that day in fasting and prayer. The 
Hindus participated in the Moslems’ mourning, streng- 
thened the latter’s hopes and the ' bonds of union 
with them. It may now be very difficult to break the 
bonds. 

If some one were to ask, “ What was the greatest 
event of the last .year?”, we would unhesitatingly say, 
“It was the acceptance of Satyagraha,— however slightly, 
and consciously or unconsciously, both by the rulers 

^ The Britiah Cabinet had announced' that the grant of substantial 
constitutional reforms for India was under consideration. 
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and the ruled* And in proof of the statement we would 
cite October the 11th. 

. The hope of India lies in Satyagraha. And what is 
Satyagraha ? It has often been described. But just as 
the sun cannot be fully described even by the myriad- 
tongued Sheshnaga,^ so also the sun of Satyagraha can- 
not be adequately described. And though we always 
see the sun but know really very little of it, even so we 
do ever seem to see the sun of Satyagraha, but we know 
precious little about it. 

The spheres of Satyagraha are Swadeshi, Social 
Eeform and Political Eeform. And in so far as these 
are based on Satyagraha, so far only, and no farther, is 
their permanence assured- The way of Satyagraha is 
distinct from the beaten track and it is not always easy 
to discover it. Few have ventured along that path and 
the footprints on it are few and far between and indis- 
tinct, and hence the people’s dread of it. And still we 
clearly find people taking that course, be it ever so 
slowly. 

He to whom Satyagraha means nothing more than 
Civil Disobedience has never understood Satyagraha. 
ISo doubt the rigid interpretation of Satyagraha does 
include within its meaning Civil Disobedience. But only 
he who has mastered the art of obedience to law knows 
the art of disobedience to law. Only he who thoroughly 
knows how to construct may destroy. The poet has 
sung: 

“ The path of Truth is the path of the brave, 

It is beyond the power of the cowards.” 

Swadeshi is Satyagraha. It is beyond the power of 

* The great snake in Hindu mythology on whom lies God Vishnu, 
the Protector in the Hindu Trinity. Shesha is reputed to possess a 
1,000 tongues. 
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cowardly spirits to observe or to propagate Swadesbi. 
It is impossible for a coward to foster Hindu-Moslem 
Unity- It takes any one but a cowardly Musalman to 
receive a wound from a Hindu’s dagger and vice versa 
and to preserve bis mental balance. If botb could master 
tbis much forbearance, Swarajya would be instant- 
aneously obtained. There is none to forbid us tbe path 
of Satyagraba, and botb Swadeshi and Hindu-Moslem 
Unity being in tbis essence religious, India would 
incidentally perform an act of religion. This then is 
,our prayer for tbe New Year: 

“Lord, lead India towards tbe path of Truth; this 
doing, teach her tbe religion of Swadeshi, and knit tbe 
Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, Christians and Jews living 
in India closer together. ” 
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THE SATYAGRAHA MOVEMENT 




PART I 

THE SATYAGRAHA MOVEMENT 

AN EXPOSITION AND GENERAL REVIEW. 

The following statement, submitted by Mr. Gandhi to 
the Hunter Committee, surveying the beginning of the 
.Satyagraha Movement in India, was published in 
“‘Young India” of 5th November, 1919 and two or three 
< 5 onseoutive issues : 

General Principles. —For the past thirty years, I have 
been preaching and practising Satyagraha. The 
principles of Satyagraha, as I know it to-day, constitute 
a gradual evolution. 

Satyagraha differ*^ from Passive Resistance as the 
North Pole from the South. The latter has been conceived 
■as a weapon of the weak and does not exclude the use 
of physical force or violence for the purpose of gaining 
one’s end, whereas the former has been’ conceived as a 
weapon of the strongest and excludes the use of violence 
in any shape or form. 

The term Satyagraha was coined by me in South 
Africa to express the force that the Indians there used 
for full eight years and it was coined in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the movement then going on in the United 
Kingdom and South Africa under the name of Passive 
Resistance. 
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Its root meaning is holding on to Truth, hence Truth- 
force. I have also called it Love-force or Soul-force. 
In the application of Satyagraha, I discovered in the' 
earliest stages that pursuit of Truth did not admit of 
violence being inflicted on one’s opponent but that he 
must be weaned from error by patience and sympathy. 
For what appears to be Truth to the one may appear to« 
beerrortothe other. And patience means self-suffering. 
So the doctrine came to mean vindication of Truth, not 
by infliction of suffering on the opponent, but on one’s 
self. 

But, on the political field, the struggle on behalf of the 
people mostly consists in opposing error in the shape of 
unjust laws. When you have failed to bring the error 
home to the law-giver by way of petitions and the like, 
the only remedy open to you, if you do not wish to sub- 
mit to error, is to compel him by physical force to yield 
to you or by suffering in your own person by inviting: 
the penalty for the breach of the law. Hence Satya- 
graha largely appears to the public as Civil Disobedi- 
ence or Civil Resistance. It is civil in the sense that it 
is not criminal. , 

The Jaw-breaker breaks the law surreptitiously and 
tries to avoid the penalty; not so the civil resister. 
He ever obeys the laws of the State to which he belongs „ 
not out of fear of the sanctions, but because he con- 
siders them to be good for the welfare of society. But 
there come occasions, generally rare, when he considers 
certain laws to be so unjust as to render obedience 
to them a dishonour. He then openly and civilly 
breaks them and quietly suffers the penalty for their 
breach. And in order to register his protest against 
the action of the law givers, it is open to him to with- 
draw his co-operation from the State by . disobeying. 
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: 5 uch other laws whose breach does not involve moral 
turpitude. 

In my opinion, the beauty and efficacy of Satyagraha 
a,re so great and the doctrine so simple that it can be 
preached even to children. It was preached by me to 
thousands of men, women and children commonly called 
indentured Indians with excellent results. 

Rowlatt Bills. — When the Rowlatt Bills were published, 
I felt that they were so restrictive of human liberty that 
they must be resisted to the utmost. I observed too that 
the opposition to them was universal among Indians. 
I submit that no State, however despotic, has the right 
to enact laws which are repugnant to the whole body 
of the people, much less a government guided by c6n- 
•stitutional usage and precedent such as the Indian 
‘Government. I felt too that the oncoming agitation 
needed a definite direction if it was neither to collapse 
nor to run into violent channels. 

The 6th April . — I ventured therefore to present Satya- 
graha to the country, emphasising its Civil Resistance 
.aspect. . And, as it is purely an inward and purifying^ 
movement, I suggested the observance of fast,* prayer 
and suspension of all work for one day — ^thebth of April. 
There was a magnificent response throughout the length 
and breadth of India, even in little villages, although 
there was no organization and no great previous pre- 
paration. The idea was given to the public as soon 
as it was conceived. On the 6th April, there . was no 
violence used by the people and no collision with the 
police worth naming. The hartal was purely voluntary 
and spontaneous. I attach hereto the letter* in which 
the idea was announced., - r , ‘ 

* The letter emphasised the purifying aspect of the movement and 
urged that absolutely no compulsion or pressure should be used.' 
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My arrest . — The observance of the 6th April, was to be 
followed by Civil Disobedience. For that the Committee 
of the Satyagraha Sabha had selected certain political 
laws for disobedience. And we commenced the dis- 
tribution of prohibited literature of a perfectly healthy 
type, e.g.^ a pamphlet written by me on Home Rule, a 
translation of Ruskin’s ‘ Unto this Last ‘ The Defence 
and Death of Socrates’, etc. 

Disorder . — ^But there is no doubt that the 6th of April 
found India vitalised as never before. The people who 
were fear-stricken ceased to fear authority. Moreover,, 
hitherto the masses had lain inert. The leaders had 
not really acted upon them. They were undisciplined. 
They had found a new force but they did not know 
what.it was and how to use it. 

At Delhi, the leaders found it difficult to restrain 
the very large number of people who had remain- 
ed unmoved before. At Amritsar, Dr. Satyapal was 
anxious that I should go there and show to the people 
the ^peaceful nature of Satyagraha. Swami Shraddh- 
anandji from Delhi and Dr. Satyapal from Amritsar’ 
wrote to me asking me to go to their respective places 
for pacifying the people and for explaining to them the- 
nature of Satyagraha. I had nev^r been to Amritsar 
and, for that matter, to the Punjab before. These 
two messages were seen by the authorities and they 
knew that I was invited to both the places for peaceful 
purposes. 

I left Bombay for Delhi and the Punjab on the 8th 
April, and had telegraphed to Dr. Satyapal whom I had 
never met before to meet me at Delhi. But, after passing 
Muttra, I was served with an order prohibiting me from 
entering the province of Delhi. I felt that I was bound 
to disregard this order and I proceeded on my journey 
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At Palwal, I was served with an order prohibiting me* 
from entering the Punjab and confining me to the' 
Bombay Presidency. And I was arrested by a party of 
Police and taken off the train at that station. The- 
Superintendent of the Police who arrested me acted 
with every courtesy. I was taken to Muttra by the first 
available train and thence by*' goods train early in the 
morning to Siwai Madhupur, where I joined the Bombay 
Mail from®Peshawar and was taken charge of by Super- 
intendent Bowring. I was discharged at Bombay on?^ 
the 10th April. 

But the people of Ahmedabad and Viramgam and im 
Gujarat generally had heard of my arrest. They became- 
furious, shops were closed, crowds gathered, and murder,^ 
arson, pillage, wire-cutting and attempt at derailment 
followed. 

Causes — I had worked in the midst of Kaira raiyats^ 
just before and had mixed among thousands of mem 
and women. I had worked at the instance of and' 
with Miss Ansuya Sarabhai among the mill-hands of 
Ahmedabad. The mill-hands appreciated her philan- 
thropic work and adored her. The fury of the labour- 
ers in Ahmedabad reached white heat when a false 
rumour was started that she too was arrested. Both of 
us had visited and interceded for the mill-hands of 
Viramgam when they were in trouble. And it is my 
firm belief that the excesses were due to the great 
resentment of the mobs over, my arrest and the rumoured 
arrest of Miss Ansuya Sarabhai. 

I have mixed with the masses in practically the whole 
of India and talked to them freely. I do not believe that 
there was any revolutionary movement behind the^ 
excesses. They could hardly be dignified by the term 
rebellion. 
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Measures , — And in my opinion the Government erred 
in prosecuting the offenders for waging war. This 

* view has caused unmerited or disproportionate suffer- 
ing. The fine imposed on poor Ahmedabad was heavy 

.and the manner of collecting it from the labourers 
was unnecessarily harsh and irritating. I doubt the 
.justice of inflicting on the labourers a fine so large 
.as 1,76,000 (one hundred and seventy-six thousand) 
rupees. The imposition of the cost from the farmers of 
Barejdi and from the Banias and Patidars of Nadiadwas 
totally unjustified and even vindictive. I think that the 
introduction of Martial Law in Ahmedabad was also 
unjustified and its thoughtless administration resulted in 
the loss of several innocent lives. 

At the same time, and subject to the reservations 
mentioned by me, I have no doubt that in the Bombay 
Presidency the authorities acted with considerable re- 
‘ straint at a time when the atmosphere was surcharged 
with mutual suspicion and the attempt at wrecking the 
train which was bringing the troops to restore order had 

• naturally angered the authorities. 

MR. GANDHI’S ORAL EVIDENCE 

Exa?nination by Lord Hunter, 

Q. I take it, Mr. Gandhi, that you are the author of 
■ the Satyagraha movement. 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Will you explain it briefly ? 

A. It is a movement intended to replace methods of 
violence and a movement based entirely upon Truth. It 
is, as I have conceived it, an extension of the domestic 
law on the political field and my experience has led 
me to the conclusion that that movement and that alone 
^can rid India of the possibility of violence spreading 
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throughout the length and breadth of the land, for the 
redress of grievances. 

Q. It was adopted by you in connection with the op- 
position to the Rowlatt Act. And in that connection you 
asked the people to sign the Satyagraha pledge. 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was it your intention to enlist as many men as 
possible in the movement ? 

A. Yes, consistently with the principles of Truth and 
Non-violence. If I got a million men ready to act accord- 
ing to those principles, I would not mind enlisting 
them all. 

Q. Is it not a movement essentially antagonistic to 
Government because you substitute the determination of 
the Satyagraha Committee for the will of the Govern- 
ment ? 

A. That is not the spirit in which the movement has 
been understood by the people. 

Q. I ask you to look at it from the point of view of 
the Government. If you were a Governor yourself, what 
would you say to a movement that was started with the 
object of breaking those laws which your Committee 
determined ? 

A. That would not be stating the whole case of the 
Satyagraha doctrine. If I were in charge of the Govern- 
ment and brought face to face with a body who, entirely 
in search of Truth, were determined to seek redress from 
unjust laws without inflicting violence, I would welcome 
it and would consider that they were the best constitu- 
tionalists, and, as a Governor, I would take them by 
my side as advisers who would keep me on the right 
path. 

Q. People differ as to the justice or injustice of parti- 
cular laws ? 
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A. That is the main reason why violence is eliminat- 
ed and a Satyagrahi gives his opponent the same right 
of independence and feelings of liberty that he reserves 
to himself and he will fight by inflicting injuries on his 
person. 

Lord Hiinier , — I was looking at it from the point of 
view of the continuance of Government. Would it be 
possible to continue the Government if you had set up 
against the Government a body of men who would not 
accept the Government view but the view of an in- 
dependent Committee ? 

A. I have found from my experience that it was 
possible to do so during eight years of continuous 
struggle in South Africa. I found General Smuts, who 
went through the whole of that. campaign, at the end of 
it saying that if all conducted themselves as the Satya- 
grahis had done, they should have nothing to fear. 

Q. But there was no such pledge in that campaign 
as is prescribed here ? 

A. Certainly there was. Every Satyagrahi was 
bound to resist all those laws which he considered to be 
unjust and which were not of a criminal character, in 
order to bend the Government to the will of the people. 

Q. I understand your vow contemplates breaking of 
laws which a Committed may decide. 

A. Yes, my Lord. I want to make it clear to the 
Committee that that part of the vow was meant to be a 
restraint on individual liberty. As I intended to make 
it a mass movement, 1 thought the constitution of some 
such Committee as we had appointed was necessary, 
St) that no man should become a law unto himself, 
and, therefore, we conceived the plan that the Com- 
mittee would be able to show what laws might be 
broken. 
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Q. We hear th'. t doctors differ, and even Satyagra- 
his might differ ? 

A. Yes, I found it so to my cost. 

Q, Supposing a Satyagrahi was satisfied that a parti- 
cular law was a just law and that the committee did not 
obey this law, what is a Satyagrahi to do ? 

A. He is not bound to disobey that law. We had 
such Satyagrahis in abundance. 

Q. Is it not rather a dangerous campaign ? 

A- If you will conceive the campaign as designed in 
■order , to rid the country of violence, then you will share 
with me the same concern for it. I think that at any 
cost a movement of this character should live in the 
country in a purified state. 

Q. By your pledge are you not binding a man’s con- 
science ? 

A. Not according to my interpretation of it. If my 
interpretation of the pledge is found to be incorrect, I 
shall mend my error if 1 have to start the movement 
■again. (Lord H. — No, No, MrJ Gandhi, I do not pretend 
to advise you.) ‘ 

I wish I could disabuse the Committee of the idea that 
it is a dangerous doctrine. It is conceived entirely 
with the object of ridding the country of the idea of 
violence. 

Lord Hunter here briefly detailed the circumstances 
preceding the passage of the Rowlatt Act, the wide- 
spread general Indian opposition to the Act, etc., and 
-asked Mr. Gandhi to describe the essence of his objec- 
tion to the legislation. 

A. I have read the Rowlatt Committee’s report to the 
end and the legislation foreshadowed in it, and I came to 
the conclusion that the legislation was not warranted by 
the facts produced by the Committee. I thought it was 
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very restrictive of human liberty and that no self-respect- 
ing person or nation could allow such legislation. When 
I saw the debates in the Legislative Council, I felt that the 
opposition to it was universal. When I found the agita- 
tion against it, I felt that for me, as a self-respecting in- 
dividual and a member of a vast Empire, there was no 
course left open but to resist that law to the utmost. 

Q. So far as the objects of that legislation are con- 
cerned, have you any doubt that they are to put down 
-revolutionary and anarchical crimes ? 

A. They are quite laudable objects. 

Q. Your complaint, tb-en, must be as regards the 
methods adopted ? or; 

A. Entirely. 

Q. The method is, I understand, that greater power 
has been given to the executive than they enjoyed before^ 

A. That is so. 

Q. But is it not the same power th^t the executive 
enjoyed under the Defence of India Act ? 

. A. That is true, but that was essentially an emergency 
measure designed to secure the co-operation of every- 
body in order to put down any violence that may be 
offered' by any section of the community in connection 
•with the successful carrying on of the War. It was 
assented to with the greatest reluctance. The Rowlatt 
legislation is of a different character altogether, and 
now the experience of the working of the former Act 
has strengthened my objections to the Rowlatt Act. 

Q. Mr. .Gandhi, the Rowlatt legislation is only to 
operate if the local Government is satisfied that there is 
anarchy. 

A. I would not, as a legislator, leave that power in 
.the hands of an executive whom I have known to run 
mad in India at times. 
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' Q. Then, really, your objection comes to this, that the 
Government of India, in the prosecution of a laudable 
object, adopted a wrong method. Therefore, is not the 
proper method of dealing with that, from a constitutional 
point of view, to endeavour to get the legislation remedi- 
ed by satisfying Government of the inexpediency of it? 

. A. I approached on bended knees Lord Chelmsford, 
and pleaded with him and with every English olEcer 
I had the pleasure of meeting, and placed my views 
before them,' but they said they were helpless, and that 
the' Rowlatt Committee’s recommendations had to be 
given effect to. We had exhausted all the methods 
open to us. 

Q.^ If an opponent differs from you, you cannot satisf^^ 
him all of a sudden. You must do it by degrees. Is it 
not rather a drastic way of attempting it by refusing to 
obey the law ? 

A. I respectfully beg to differ from your Lordship.- If 
I find that even my father has imposed upon me 'a ‘ law 
which is repugnant to my conscience, I think it is the least 
drastic course that I could adopt by respectfully tellihg 
him that I cannot obey it. By that course I do nothing 
but justice to my father, and, if I may say so without any 
disrespect to the Committee, I have myself followed that 
course with the greatest advantage and I have preached 
that ever since. If it is not disrespectful to say so to 
my father, it is not so to say so to a friend and; for that 
matter, to my Government. 

■ Lord Hunier . — In the prosecution of your Satyagraha 
movement against the Rowlatt legislation you resolved 
upon a general ha7*tal thoughout India. That was 
to be a day when no business was to be done and* people 
were generally to indicate by their attitude ’ that they 
disapproved of the Government’s action. A. hartal 
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a general cessation of business tlirougout the whjole 
country. Would it not create a very d^’fficult situation ? 

A. Cessation for a great length of time would create 
a difficult situation. 

Mr. Gandhi here explained how the observance of 
the hartal in some parts of the country on the 30th Marche 
and all over the country on the 6th April, came about, 
not on account of any miscalculation, but on account of 
the people in one part coming to know of the Viceregal 
assent to the Act earlier than the people in other parts. 

Q. You agree that the abstention from work should 
be entirely voluntary ? 

A. Yes, entirely voluntary, in the sense that persua- 
sion on the day of the haHoL would not be allowed, 
whereas persuasion by means of leaflets and other . pro- 
paganda work on other days would be perfectly legiti- 
mate, so long as no physical force was employed. 

Q. You disapprov-e of people interfering with fortgasi 
on the day of the hartal ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. You would not object to the police interfering in 
the cause of such a disapprovable interference on the 
people^, part ? 

>A. I would not, if they -acted with proper restraint 
and forbearance. 

Q. But you agree that on the day of the hartal it was 
highly improper to jostle with other people and stop ton- 
gas^ 

A. From a Satyagrahi’s standpoint 3 would, hold it to 
be criminal. 

Lord LIu7ite7\^Y,oXiT leading lieutenant in Delhi, Swa- 
mi Shradjjhananda — (Mr. Gandhi interrupting : — I would 
ngt.call him my lieutenant, but an esteemed co-worker)-. 
-r-Did he write you a letter on the subject, and indicate 
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to you that after what had occurred in Delhi and the 
Punjab, it was manifest that you could not present a 
general harial without violence inevitably ensuing ? 

A. I cannot recall the contents of that letter. .1 think 
he went much further and said that it was not possible 
that the law-breaking campaign could be carried on with 
impunity among the masses. He did not refer to hartal 
proceeding. There was a difference of opinion , between 
me and Swami 8h raddhananda when I suspended Civil 
Disobedience. 1 found it necessary to suspend it because 
I had not obtained sufficient control, to my satisfaction, 
over the, people. What Swami Shraddhananda said 
was that Satyagraha could not be taken a^s a mass move- 
ment. But I did not agree with his view and I do not 
know that he is not converted to my view to-day. The 
suspension of Civil Disobedience was as much necessary 
as prosecution for offences against law I. would like 
the committee to draw a sharp distinction between 
hartal and Civil Disobedience. Hartal was designed to 
strike the imagination of the people and the Government. 
It -was a discipline for those who were to offer 
Civil Disobedience. I had no means of understanding 
the mind of India except by some such striking move- 
ment. Hartal was a proper indication to me how far 1 
would be able to carry Civil Disobedience. 

Q. ];f there is a hartal side by side with the preaching 
of Satyagraha, would it not be calculated to promote 
violence ? , 

A. .My experience is entirely to the contrary. It was 
an amazing scene for me to see people collected in their 
thousands — men, women and even little children and 
babies marching peacefully, in procession. I’he peace- 
ful haHah would not have been at all possible if Satya- 
graha was not preached in the right way. 
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But, as- 1 have said, a liaHal is a different thing from 
Civil Disobedience in practice. 

In further reply to Lord Hunter, Mr. Gandhi recounted 
the incidents connected with his ‘so-called arrest’ at 
Palwal. He characterised the proceeding of his being 
detained at Palwal and turned back to Bombay under 
escort as, in form and in substance, an arrest and he 
was surprised to find his arrest described in some quarters 
as his “ supposed arrest.” At Palwal he was served 
with an order prohibiting him from entering the Punjab 
and confining him to the Bombay Presidency. The 
Police Officer who served him with the order was exceed- 
ingly courteous to him. When he resolved to disregard 
the order prohibiting him from entering the Delhi 
Province, the Police Officer reasoned with him pointing 
out how much inconvenience would result in his being 
arrested at a small wayside station. When he pro- 
ceeded to Palwal, he saw the Superintendent of Police, 
Delhi, with his officers and men. The officer placing 
his hand oil his shoulder said, “ Mr. Gandhi, I arrest 
you.” He was asked to remove quickly his luggage 
from the train and to point out the men of his party 
who wished to accompany him. This was done. He 
was placed under the watch of some police consta- 
bles ; and to show that it was nothing else but a proper 
arrest, Mr. Gandhi said, when he went to the side of the 
platform to clear his throat, an officer challenged him. 
He did not mean to imply that the officer did anything 
wrong. He was doing nothing more than his duty. 

Mr. Gaiidhi" then described how the officer arresting 
him had no knowledge as to how he was going to be 
proceeded with, how he was taken to Sawai Madhupur 
and there joined the Punjab Mail in which he was left 
in charge of Mr. Bowring, how at daybreak next day 
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Mr. Bowring, after consultation with an officer who 
had joined hihi, told him that he would be free in 
Bombay. 

Lord Hunter. — All that was' required of you was that 
you were not to proceed to Delhi or the Punjab ? 

J/r. Gandhi. — No, by the time ! was- arrested, I had al- 
ready committed an offence by proceeding to Palwal. 
Therefore, t was not asked to go back to Bombay, but I 
was escorted. 

Lord Hunter, — Then it amounted to this, thait in con- 
sequence of a Government order it was made clear to 
you that you would not be allowed to proceed to Delhi 
or the Punjab and that if you remained in the Bombay 
Presidency, you would be allowed perfect freedom ? 

J/r. G(indhi. — Yes. . ■ 

Lo/v/ Hunter, — That is a little different from arresting 
you and throwing you into the jail. Is it not so, Mr. 
Gandhi ? 

J/r. Gandhi. — Nobody made that assertion. The only 
complaint against Government is that they had no busi- 
ness to turn me away from my mission of peace. 

Lord Hunter.— li the Government honestly thought 
that it would be inexpedient to allow you to go to a 
place to propagate your doctrine which was already in 
.an excited state on account of that doctrine; then would 
you object ? ’ , 

Mr. Gandhi. — From that* standpoint, I have absolutely 
nothing to say. 

Lord Hunter. — Subsequent to your arrest, serious inci- 
dents • occurred in Delhi and the Punjab and also in Ah- 
medabad ? 

Mr. Gandhi — Yes. 

Lord Hunter.— Now, the only matters that we have 
got to deal with here are as regards Ahraedabad itself. 
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In Ahmedabad, as we have been told, you enjoy great 
popularity among the mill workers ? 

Mr. GandhL — Yes. 

Lord Iltmier , — And your arrest seems to have caused 
great resentment on their part and led to the very unfor- 
tunate actions of the mob on April 10, 11 and 12, in Ah- 
medabad and Viramgam ? 

Mr, Gandhi, — Yes. 

Lord Hunter , — So far as those incidents are concerned,, 
you have no personal knowledge of them ? 

Mr, Gandhi, — No. 

Lord Hunter , — ]. don’t know whether there is anything 
that you can communicate to us in connection with those 
events to help us to form an opinion. 

Mr, Gandhi, -rL venture to present the opinion that I 
considered that the action of the mob, whether at Ah- 
medabad or at Viramgam, was totally unjustified, and I 
think that it was a very sad thing that they lost self-con- 
trol. But, at the same time, I would like to say that the 
people among whom,, rightly or wrongly, I was popular, 
were put to a severe test by Government. They should 
have known better. I do not say that the Government 
committed an unpardonable error of judgment and the 
mob committed no error. On the contrary, I hold that 
it was more unpardonable on the part of the mob than 
on the part of Government. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi narrated how he endeavoured 
to do what he could to repair the error. He placed him- 
self entirely at the disposal of the authorities. He had 
a long interview with Mr. Pratt arid other officials. He 
was to have held a meeting of the people on the 13th, but 
he was told that it would not be possible to hold it that 
day, not on account of Colonel Fraser’s order, because he 
was promised every assistance in connection with the* 
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meeting, but that the notice of the meeting would not 
reach all the people that day. The meeting took place- 
on the 14th. There he adumbrated what had happened. 
There he -had to use the terms “organised” and “edu- 
cated”, both of which terms had been so much quoted 
against him and * against the people. The speech was 
in Gujarati. Mr. Gandhi explained, and hoped Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad would bear him out on a reference 
to the Gujarati speech, that the word only means those 
who can read and write, and that he used the word and 
expressed the opinion as he sensed the thing at that 
time. 

He .emphasised it was not a previous organisation that 
he meant ; he only meant to say, and there could be no 
mistaking the actual words in his speech, that the acts 
were done in an cm mi ml mcimiesr. He further empha- 
sised that he was speaking of Ahmedabad only, that he 
had then no knowledge of what had happened even at 
Viramgam, and that he would not retract a single state- 
ment from that speech. In his opinion, said Mr. Gandhi, 
violence was done in an organised manner. It cannot 
be interpreted to m^ean a deep-laid conspiracy. He laid 
special emphasis on the fact that, while he , used these 
expressions, he was addressing the people and not, the 
police authorities. 

If Mr. Guider stated that a single name of the offend- 
ers .was , not forthcoming from him, he was entirely 
mistaken about his mission and had put an improper 
valuation upon the term’ “ organisation. ” The crimes, 
committed .by the mob were the result of their being 
deluded by the wicked rumour of the arrest of Miss 
Anasuya. There was a class ' of half-educated people 
who possessed themselves with false ideas from sources 
such as cinematographs and from silly novels and from 
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political leaders. He knew that school. He had mixed 
with them and endeavoured to wean them. He had so 
far succeeded in his endeavours that there were to-day 
hundreds of people who had ceased to belong to the 
school of revolution. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi said he had now given the 
whole meaning of what he had said. He had never 
meant that there were University men behind the distur- 
bances. He did not say they were incapable of those 
vacts, but he was not aware of any highly educated man 
•directing the mob. 

Lord Hunter . — Do you imply that there was a common 
purpose on the part of the rioters. 

Mr. Gandhi. ---I don^t say that. It would be exagger- 
.ating to say that, but I think the common purpose was 
restricted to two or three men or parties who instigated 
the crimes. 

Q. Did the agitation take an anti-European character ? 

A. It was certainly an anti-Government movement. 
I would fain believe it was not anti-European, but I have 
not yet made up my mind as to that. 

Lord IIvMier . — I do not know whether you want to 
answer this or not. According to the Satyagraha 
'doctrine, is it right that people who have committed 
'Crimes should be punished by the civil authorities ? 

Mr. Gandki.~li is a difficult question to answer, be- 
‘Cause, through punishment, you anticipate pressure from 
outside. I am not prepared to say that it is wrong, but 
there is a better method. But I think, on the whole, it 
would be proper to say that a Satyagrahi cannot possibly 
^quarrel with any punishment that might be meted out 
to an offender and therefore he cannot be anti-Govern- 
ment in that sense. 

Lord 'Hunter .— apparently it is against the doctrine 
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of Satayagraha to give assistance to Government by way 
of placing the information that a Satyagrahi has that 
would lead to the conviction of offenders ? 

Mr, Oandhi , — According to the principles of Satya- 
graha, it is inconsistent for the simple reason that a 
Satyagrahi’s business is not to assist the police in the 
method which is open to the police, but he helps the- 
authorities and the police to make the people more law* 
abiding and more respectable to authority. 

Lord Hunter , — Supposing a Satyagrahi has- seen -one 
of the more serious crimes committed in these riots in 
his own presence. Would there be no obligation on him 
to inform the police ? 

Mr. Gandhi. — Of course I answered that question to 
Mr. Guider before and I think I must answer it to Your 
Lordship. I don’t want to misguide the youth of the 
country, but even then he cannot go against his own 
brother. When I say brother, I do not, of course, make- 
any distinction of country or nationality. A Satyagrahi 
is wholly independent of such a distinction. The Satya- 
grahi’s position is somewhat similar to that of a counsel 
defending an accused. I have known criminals of the 
deadliest type and I may humbly claim to have been in- 
strumental in weaning them from crimes. I should be 
forfeiting their confidence if I disclosed the name of a 
single man. But supposing I found myself wanting in 
weaning them, I would surely not take the next step to- 
go and inform the police about them : I do not hesitate 
to say ' that for a Satyagrahi it is the straightest thing 
not to give evidence of a crime done even under his nose. 
But there can be only the rarest uses of this doctrine and 
even to-day I am not able to say whether I would not 
give evidence against a criminal whom I saw caught in 
the act. 
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Asked as regards his view of the general situation, Mr. 
Gandhi said the impression made on his mind ^vas that 
there was martial-law and that he thought that the Govern- 
ment acted under the greatest restraint and forbearance. 
He said he could understand troops in a train, which 
was attempted to be derailed, being infuriated and he 
would find it in his heart to excuse those troops of mad 
.acts of fury. He thought that the terms in which the mili- 
tary notice was couched was entirely capable of misre- 
presentation. He thought the people were fired on with- 
out notice. There were, say, nine men going along, and 
.a tenth man met them not wanting to be the tenth man. 
It cannot be proper to fire on them and probably there 
was no use in giving notice to those who probably did 
not know of the military proclamation at all. 

Asked as to his views on the work of the two tribunals, 
Mr. Gandhi said, in his opinion, the Government erred in 
prosecuting ‘ the • offenders for waging war. He must 
.admit that the work of the tribunals was consistent with 
the laws of civilised justice. The sections under which 
the prosecutions were undertaken ought not to have been 
brought into use. That hasty view had caused unmerited 
and disproportionate suffering. The fine imposed on 
poor Ahmedabad was heavy and the manner of 
collecting it from the labourers was unnecessarily harsh 
and irritating. And he ventured to differ there from 
Mr. AmbalaFs opinion as expressed by Lord Hunter and 
he felt that Mr. Ambalal had erred grievously against 
his people. He thought the action of Government in 
imposing the additonal police on Nadiad and Barejadi 
was totally unjustified. The arguments urged by the 
Collector of Nadiad for inflicting that fine were totally 
irrelevant and vindictive. He was satisfied that the 
people of Nadiad were not in league with those who 
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went to derail the train but gave every assistance to 
'Government to trace the offenders and got a handsome 
acknowledgment and compliment from the Collector for 
their assistance. 

E xaminai ion hy Mr. Justice Rankin. 

Mr. Justice Rankin said he wanted to get some dates 
from Mr. Gandhi. In reply to him, Mr. Gandhi said the 
Satyagraha vow was taken on the third week of Febru- 
ary, and agreed that the Rowlatf Bill No. 2 had not yet 
been passed. 

Mr. Justice Rankin . — But before it was passed, the 
country was ringing with suggestions as to methods -of 
protest against it and one of the forms of protest sug- 
gested was refusal to pay the revenue ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. The orders passed by Magistrates were also to be 
disobeyed ? 

A. I opposed the proposal. I had asked the people 
in observing the hartal or Civil Disobedience that all 
police orders should be scrupulously carried out. 

Mr. Justice Rankin asked Mr. Gandhi if he could sub- 
stantiate his statement by any of his public declarations 
and Mr. Gandhi agreed to furnish what documentary 
evidence there was in his possession. 

Q. In going to Delhi, it was not your intention to 
come into collision with the authorities. 

A. No. 1 had received a letter from Dr. Satyapal, 
and Swami Shraddhanandji had asked me to go to Delhi 
as the people there were getting unamenable. 

Q. He was not inviting you to pacify the people who 
had got out of his hands, but to promote the' Satyagraha 
movement ? 

A. No, not to promote the movement. ‘‘He said, ‘ I 
have failed,’ and that 1 should go to pacify people there. 
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I was not going there to disobey Government laws for 
the purpose of the Satyagraha vow. I was proceeding 
to help the authorities. 

Here also Mr. Justice Rankin asked Mr. Gandhi to 
supply any documentary evidence in his possession, as 
to the pacific intention of his mission. 

Mr. Justice Rankin. — Mr. , Gandhi, you say in your 
speech of the 14th April, that the action of the mob pre^ 
vented you from carrying out your idea of going again to 
Delhi for re-arrest. It was not a passing thought, I 
suppose ? 

A. It was not a passing thought. It was my inten- 
tion. 

Q. What was your object in seeking re-arrest ? 

A. My object was to seek imprisonment again and 
again until the objectionable Act was removed. 

Q. That is not the object of a Satyagrahi as 1 under- 
stand it. 

A. It is not always. I did it in order to invite self- 
suffering. 

Mr. Justice Rankin . — Was it your idea that that would 
inflame the country and be effective in removing the 
legislation ? 

Mr. Gandhi . — Not at all. If it was, I would have pro- 
ceeded to Delhi straight away. I had no idea of what 
had occurred at Amritsar and elsewhere and had urgent 
messages from Ahmedabad the day after my arrival in 
Bombay. 

Mr. Gandhi then explained why Civil -Disobedience 
was suspended* why he again thought of starting it, but, 
yielding to • the desire of Lord Chelmsford conveyed 
through the Government of Bombay, he desisted from 
re-starting it. , He emphasised that during the interval 
various attempts were made to educate the people and 
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there was even devised another vow by which people 
were asked to pledge themselves to the Truth part and 
Non-violence part of the former vow. 

Q. Do you think that for India as a whole, by a 
misinterpretation of your doctrine, there has been an 
undue tendency to sympathise with lawlessness ? 

A. I don’t think that it is so. 

Mr. Justice Rankin. — Pardon the question, Mr. Gandhi. 
Do you feel having done anything to damage the law- 
abiding instincts of the people in India? 

Mr. Gandhi . — I feel guilty of having temporarily 
damaged that instinct in certain people. 

Mr. J nst'ice Rankin. — There are certain parts in India, 
<3.^., the Punjab, where pleople were more liable to mis- 
interpret your doctrine ? 

Mr. Gandhi. — No. There were certain people so liable 
to misinterpret. As to the Punjab, I have found there 
people who can best understand Satyagraha, and wher- 
ever I have gone I have met people who sincerely regret 
the excesses. 

Mr. Justice Rankin. — You said, Mr. Gandhi, finding 
the laws by a Committee was meant as a restraint. Did 
you intend that each Province would have a separate 
Committee ? 

A. Yes, each was to have a separate Committee. 
But I was made President everywhere, so that we should 
have the same policy everywhere. But, Of course, I did 
contemplate, the contingency of different laws being 
broken in different places. 

Mr. Gandhi then explained the difference between 
passive Resistance and Civil Disobedience and said Pas- 
sive Resistance did not exhaust the methods of protest. 

Examination by Sir Chirnanlal Setalvad. 

Sir ' Chimanlal. — With regard to your Satyagraha 
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doctrine, so far as I understand it, it involves the pursuit 
of Truth and in that pursuit you invite suffering on your- 
self and do not cause violence to anybody else. 

Mr, Qandhi, — ^Yes, Sir. 

Q. However honestly a man may strive in his search 
for Truth his notions of Truth may be different from the 
notions of others. Who then is to determine the truth^*^* 
A. The individual himself would determine that., 

* “I bhould too for coro<cience sake. — Under the preceding: 

heading. Young India of 21st January 1920, wrote ; The discussion 
that took place the other day between Sir Ghmninlal Setalvad and Mr. 
Gandhi as regards the determination of Truth and qualifications neces- 
sary for one to be able to determine Truth, was not mere casuistry. 
Sir Chimanlal’s questions and the answers he expected, reveal a 
distinct attitude of mind. Sir Chimanlal woyid not. only deny every 
human hewing ’s right to determine truth for himself but even liis 
capacity to do so. And he found Rao Bahadur Ramtinbhai to nod 
assent to his views. This invertebrate attitude of mind takes no count 
either of human nature or of history. In every age and clime there 
have not been found wnuiting men who suffered for their conscience. 
The thousands of Dukhobars who went through years of untold suf- 
fering did not need any great intellectual and moral equipment to- 
determine that military service was a crime. And General Smuts, 
also once frankly admitted that the passive resisters he had imy>risoned 
were suffering for conscience’ sake. If you do not posit the essential- 
virtue in man to be able to determine Truth for himself which alone 
separates him from the brute, you deny all human progress, and our 
national leaders if they have any faith in national progress, can ill ig- 
nore this basic principle. We commend to them the words of Gen. 
Smuts from an interview with Mr. Gandhi that took place in 1911 : 

“ Gen Smuts^What are you deing in Johannesburg ? 

Mr. G. — Looking after the families of passive resisters. 

Gen. S, — It has hurt nae more than you to- imprison these people.. 
It has been the unl^leasantest episode of my life to imprison men who. 
suffer for their conscience. I should do the same thing for consci- 
ence sake. 

. Following at the controversy, Yotmg India wrote on 14th February 
1920 : Sir Chimanlal Setalved in his examination of Mr. Gandhi, 
asked if it did not require hi gha intellectual and moral equipment to. 
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Q. Different individuals would have different views 
as to Truth. Would that not lead to confusion? 

A. 1 do not think so. 

apprehend truth Replying to this question directly, in its note on 
‘ Satyagraha, ’ the Indian bocud llejotmer says ‘ “ The question in our 
opinion, betrays a strange ignorance of what Truth is. The test and 
credential of truth is shat ic can be apprehended by ail.” Another 
question of Sir Chimanlal was equally noteworthy. He asked* • “Hon- 
estly striving after truth is different m every case. Would that not lead 
to confusion Mr. Gandhi replied : “ That is why the non-violence 
part was a necessary corollary.Without that there would be a confusion 
and worse.” These rejdies together make the basis of Satyagraha clear. 
In this connection the Social Rofe-imer observes; “If the populace 
understood Satyagraha in the sense that Mr. Gandhi understands it, 
there will be no safer or more efficacious means of national salvation.” 

The tradition current in Northern India of the people having used 
Satyagraha against Aurangazeb in connection with a bathing ceremony 
at Mathura can bo quoted as an example of the populace having under- 
stood Satyagraha dn Mr. Gandhi’s sense.’ But such traditions which 
have not unfortunately found their place in the pages of history are 
classed with the Puranic stones. The stoiy of Indian Satyagrahis in 
South Africa is explained away by some by'attnbuting to special 
circumstances the uiiderstandiug of Satyagraha by the masses. If we 
cite the recent peacoful Hartals, the credit is put to the account of the 
military force. Hughsh history has a precedent in the presecution of 
the Quakers and their success in getting their demands recognised by 
the Logislaturo The history of these brave sufferers also may not, 
w^e are afraid, be regarded as sufficient to warrant a generalisation for 
all nations, because, it may be argued, the English Dissenters were 
cultured enough to understand the non-violence part of their creed. 
Surely topping all these is, in point of conviction to those that 
demand a precedent in history, the touching history of theDouk- 
hobors, a band of peasant Satyagrahis of Russia* Theirs, is an in* 
stance of a people, certainly not more cultured than our masses here. 
The descendants of the bravest of these fcatyagrabis are at present in 
Canada our fellow citizens of the Empire. We admit that the capacity 
of the masses for suffering for Truth may be under certain circum- 
stances limited. That, however, cannot detract from the fact of their 
possessing Bucti a capacity. ,* ' 
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Q. Honestly striving after Truth is different in every 
case. 

A. That is why the non-violence part was a neces- 
sary corollary. Without that there would be confusion 
and worse. 

Q. Must not the person wanting to pursue Truth be 
of high moral and intellectual equipment ? 

A. No. It would be impossible to expect that from 
everyone. If A has , evolved a truth by his own efforts 
which B, 0, and other are to accept, I should not require 
them to have the equipment of A , 

Q. Then it comes to this, that a man comes to a de- 
cision and ochers'of lower intellectual and moral equip- 
ment would have to blindly follow him. 

A.* Not blindly. All I wish to urge is that each 
individual, unless he wants to carry on his pursuit of 
Truth independently, needs to follow some one who has 
determinded truth. 

Q. Your scheme involves the determination of truth 
by people of high moral and intellectual equipment and 
a large number of people may follow them blindly, being 
themselves unable to arrive at similar conclusions by 
reason of their lower intellectual equipment. 

A. I would exact from them nothing more that I 
would expect from an ordinary being. 

Q. I take it that the strength of the propaganda must 
depend, on the number of its followers. 

A. No. In Satyagraha success is possible even if 
there is only one Satyagrahi of the proper stamp, 

Q. Mr. Gandhi, you said you do not consider yourself 
a perfect Satyagrahi yet. The large mass of people are 
then even less so. 

A. No. I do not consider myself, as an extraodinary 
man. There may be people more capable of determin- 
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jng truth than myself. Forty thousand Indians in 
South Africa, totally uncultured, came to the conclusion 
that they could be Satyagrahis ; and if I could take you 
through those thrilling scenes in the Transvaal, you will 
be surprised to hear what restraint your countrymen in 
South Africa exhibited* 

Q. But there you were all unanimous. 

A. I have more solidity of opinion here than in 
South Africa. 

Q. But there you had a clear-cut issue, not here. 

A. Here too we have a clear-cut issue, iji;:., the Row- 
latt Act. 

Mr. Gandhi then explained how he presented Satya- 
graha as an instrument of infinitely greater power than 
violence. 

Q. Does not suffering and going on suffering require 
extraordinary self-control ? 

A. No, no extraordinary self-control is required. 
Every mother suffers. Your countrymen, I submit, have 
got such a control and they have exhibited that in 
a very large measure. 

Q. Take Ahmedabad. Did they exhibit control 
here ? 

A. All I say is, throughout India where you find 
there isolated instances of violence, you will find a very 
large number of people who exercised self-restraint. 
Ahmedabad and- other places show that we had not 
attained proper mastery over self. The Kaira people 
iir the midst of grave provacation last year acted with 
the greatast self-restraint. 

Q. Do you mean to say these acts of violence were 
mere accidents ? 

A. Not accidents. But they were rare and would be 
rarer for a clear conception of Satyagraha. The country, 
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I think, has sufficiently well realised the doctrine to 
warrant a second trial. I do feel sure that the country 
is all the purer and better for having gone through the 
fire of Satyagraha. 

Q. Ordinarily your doctrine contemplates co-opera- 
tion with the Government and elimination of race-hatred 
and inviting self-suffering. Does not suffering create 
ill-will ? 

A. It is contrary to my thirty years’ experience that 
people have by suffering been filled with any ill-will 
againt the Government. In South Africa, after a bitter 
struggle the Indians have lived on the best of terms 
with the Government, and Gen. Smuts was the recipient 
of an address which was voluntarily voted by the 
Indians. 

Q. Is it possible to take part in the movement without 
taking the Satyagraha vow ? 

A. I would ask them to take part in the Non-Oivil 
Eesistance part of the movement. The masses unless 
they took the pledge were nob to do the Civil Disobedi- 
ence part of the pledge. For those who were not civil 
resisters, therefore, another vow was devised asking 
people to follow Truth at all costs and to refrain from 
violence. I had supsended Civil Resistance then; and as 
it is open to a leader to emphasise one part of the vow, I 
eliminated the Civil Resistance part which was not for 
that reason suited to the people and placed the Truth 
part before them’. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad then referred to the questien 
whether disobedience of the Rowlatt Act also was 
contemplated in the -vow and referred to Mrs. Besant’s 
difference with Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi said that he 
had heard in Bombay that she had taken the vow less 
the Committee part of it. She said she had not done so. 
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Q. Did she not point out that to disobey the Row- 
latt Act one would have to be an anarchist ? 

A. She has certainly advanced that ground. 

Mr; 'Gandhi explained that the determining considera- 
tion was that the Rowlatt Act would not lend itself to 
active disobedience in a systematic manner. 

Q. Is not the underlying idea embarrassment of 
Government ? 

A. Certainly not. A Satyagrahi relies not upon 
embarrassment but upon self-suffering for securing 
relief. 

Q. Would not ordered government be impossible? 

A. Ordered government cannot be impossible if to- 
tally inoffensive people break the laws. But I would 
certainly hiake government impossible, if I found it 
had taken leave of its senses. 

Q. In your message you ask people to refrain from 
violence and still violence occurred. Does it not show 
that the ordinary mind finds it very difficult to practise 
the theory of non-violence ? 

A. After having used methods of violence for years 
it is difficult for them to practise abstention. 

In reply to a question whether he had any evidence in 
support of the statement that the disturbances were 
organised, Mr. Gandhi replied in the affirmative and 
said he had no objection to place the materials he had 
before the Committeer, although he would not disclose 
the names of the persons concerned. 

Mr. Gandhi said they did not suggest any destruction 
of life but only of property. There was some organisa- 
tion arranged on the 10th and on the 11th. He said he 
had the testimony of those who were told to do violence, 
and of those who did so, and of those who were witnesses 

tUft scenes. He said he had direct evidence, lie 
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liad people coming to him to surrender swords in their 
possession, but they had not the courage to do so. He 
said he could identify some of the informants, but it 
was impossible for him to identify all, as, for instance, 
there were people from neighbouring villages who came 
to him, and said they regretted what they had done and 
that what, they had done was from pure love for me. 

Asked as to how he could determine whether what they 
said was the truth, Mr. Gandhi said, he thought he was 
capable of discriminating an untruthful statement from 
a truthful one. They took advantage of the temper of 
the people and put those ideas into their heads. The 
Kaira derailment was committed by two or three indivi- 
duals. They were drunkards, and he could not say that 
the act was a deliberately organised one. It was his con- 
viction that the people in the town had no knowledge 
of the crime, and if they had, they would have prevented 
it. His view was based on the testimony of those for 
whom he had high regard. He could not tell whether 
the person covicted of the crime was the same who- 
committed it, because he had not learnt his name. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi said he suspended the Civil 
Disobedience movement, because he realised that the 
movement as a mass movement under present cir- 
cumstances was not advisable. He would not expect 
the people to realise the inwardness of the Satyagraha 
movement but he would expect them to realise that it 
was better for them, if they could not join the movement,, 
at least to refrain from violence. 

Here Sir Chimanlal asked Mr. Gandhi to read from a 
leaflet of his, entitled, ‘When will Satyagraha be re- 
sumed V and added if, when he was saying that they 
should be ready to resume Satyagraha because the 
military dispositions would then be complete, he was 
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not desiring that military dispositions should be kept in 
all parts of the country in order that people may have 
the pleasure to indulge in breaking laws. Mr. Gandhi 
said that that was not the interpretation warranted by 
his words. He would not be guilty of saying such a 
thing. He did not re-start the campaign on the 1st of 
July as he had expected, much to the disappointment of 
"his co-workers, only because the Viceroy and the Gover- 
nor of Bombay asked him whether he wanted India tO’ 
be an armed camp and to suspend the Satyagraha 
movement if he did not want her to be so, and he suspend- 
ed it. 

Asked as to the fine imposed on the Ahmedabad 
workmen, Mr. Gandhi said the manner of collection was 
wholly bad, the principle of taxation was bad and the 
time fixed for collection was inopportune for collection. 
The fine was imposed in certain cases upon those who 
had nothing to do with the disturbances. He added 
that he was not going to say anything regarding the 
exemptions, and that he was not prepared to dispute the 
discretion vested in the authorities. He said he would not 
be fair if he did not pay his testimony to the handsome 
manner in which the Collector of Ahmedabad had taken 
the measures he had thought necessary. 

Examination hy Pandit Jagat Narain. 

Q. I presume, Mahatraaji, you are not against the 
Government’s taking measures to put down anarchy ? 

A. Of course, not. But anarchical crimes can be 
punished under the ordinary law. 

Q. How was it then that you objected to the Rowiatt 
Legislation ? 

A. My fundamental objection to the Rowiatt Act is 
that it constitutes a libel on the whole Indian nation. 

Q. But you know there are safeguards ? 
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A. As to the safeguards, I can say from experience 
they are not merely illusory but dangerous traps. The 
■safeguards are but a delusion and make the executive 
«till more irresponsible. 

Q. It is alleged that the Satyagraha movement would 
■embarrass the Government. Are you not afraid of any 
‘Such result of your movement ? 

A. The Satyagraha movement is not started with the 
intention of embarrassing the Government, while ordinary 
political agitation is often started with that object. If a 
Satyagrahi finds his activities resulting in embarrassing 
the Government, he will not hesitate to face it. 

Q. But you will agree with me that. every political 
•agitation depends for its success on the number of 
followers ? 

A. I do not regard the force of numbers as necessary 
in a just cause, and in such a cause every man, be he 
high or low, can have his remedy. 

Q. But you would certainly try fco have as -many men 
in your movement as possible ? 

A. Not exactly so. A Satyagrahi depends only on 
truth and his capacity to suffer for truth. 

Q. But in politics, Mahatmaji, how can a single man’s 
voice be heard ? 

A. That is exactly what I have been attempting to 
disprove. 

Q. Do you believe that an English officer will take 
any notice of isolated attempts ? 

A. Why, that is my experience. Lord Bentinck be- 
came an ordinary Mr. at the instance of Keshub Chandra 
Sen. 

Q. Oh,' you cite an example of an extraordinary 
man. 

A. Men of’ ordinary abilities also can develop mora- 
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lity. No doubt T regard illiteracy among my people as 
deplorable and I consider it necessary to educate them, 
but it is not at all impossible to imbibe the Satyagraha 
principle in an absolutely illiterate man. This is my 
long-standing experience. 

Here Mr. Gandhi briefly cleared the distinction between 
hartal and Satyagraha. Hartal was no integral part of 
Satyagraha. It should be resorted to only when neces- 
sary. He tried and tried it successfully in connection 
with the deportation of Mr. Horniman and the Khilafat 
movement, 

Q. You can resort to no other remedy to oppose the 
irresponsible foreign ofEcials, and that is why you have 
started this movement, is it not ? 

A. I cannot say that with certainty. 1 can conceive 
the necessity of Satyagraha in opposition to the w'ould- 
be full responsible seli-governnient. Oar ministers can 
never claim to defend themselves on the score of their 
ignorance, whereas such a defence is avilable to-day 
for rhe English ofScers. 

Q. But with all the rights of self-government we shall 
be able to dismiss the ministers. 

A. 1 cannot feel on that point so assured for ever. In 
England, it often happens that ministers can continue in 
the executive even though they lose all the confidence of 
the public. The same thing may happen here too, and 
therefore I can imgine a scate of things in this country 
which would need Satyagraha even under Home Rule. 

Q. Would you think that there should be no unrest 
coming after the Satyagraha movemeptj^ 

A. Not only I do nqfe think so, I would be disappointed 
if there were no unrest in case myself and Anasuyabeii 
were arrested. But that unrest will not take the shape 
of violence. It pains a Satyagrahi to see others suffering 
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and Satyagrahis will follow each other to jail. Ido wish 
for such unrest. 

Q. On your return to Bombay on the Ilth April, why 
did you go to Pydhonie ? 

A; I went there as there was danger of violence- 
breaking out. 

Q. It is said that people there refused to listen to your 
advice. 

A. It would not at all be correct to say that the crowd 
refused to listen to my advice. Those who heard me- 
followed my advice implicitly. 

Q. I have a report before me to the effect that you 
pretend to be ill although your seeps are quick. 

A. All that I can say is that it is all untrue. 

Q. The report further says that you were so very ter- 
rified that you ran away and concealed younself in a 
house. 

A. That too is a lie. I was in the crowd to the last. 
1 personally saw the charge of the mounted police on the- 
crowd. I went to Mr. Griffiths to talk to him on this> 
very thing. 

Examination hy Mr. Kem^. 

Q. You -say that martial law was not at all necessary 
in Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes, that is my opinion. 

Q. But, Mr. Gandhi, if the military officers said it was- 
necessary, what will you say to that ? 

A. From the facts in my possession I concluded that 
they did not warrant such an order. 

Q. You say soffie innocent men were killed. 

A. That is my deliberate opinion. 

Q. Can you say you have got any positive proof for 
that? 

A. I have got proof enough to satisfy me. 
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Q. Did you write to Mr, Chatfield about this ? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q, Did he ask you to send the complainants to him ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you then take any steps ? 

A. I took no steps because martial law was with- 
drawn on the very day I wrote to Mr. Chatfield. I con- 
sider Mr. Chatfield, a noble officer. In very few officers 
have I seen his honesty and straightforwardness. I 
should be very sorry to say anything that would amount 
to a criticism of his conduct. I see his nobility even in 
his mistakes. But I should like you not to press this 
point further. 1 have granted that the sobriety with 
which the Bombay Government acted during the month 
■of April, leaves nothing to complain of. 

But when 1 have to analyse the whole situation, it is 
my duty to point the mistakes also with all the humility 
I can command. And I have done it. I do not want to 
make it a serious complaint by emphasising the fact 
that some innocent' people were killed. 

Mr. Kemp : I accept, Mr. Gandhi, that your evidence 
is fair and candid. I don’t want to put you any more 
•questions. 

[Mr. Gandhi was also examined by Mr. Jivanlal Desai 
and Sahebzada Sultan Ahamed Khan, but, so far as 
SatjT'agraha is concerned, what has been given above 
seems sufficient.] 


3?’(i December, 1919 
DURGADAS ADWANI 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Durgadas Adwani is one of the best workers 1 have 
had the privilege of meeting. I came to know him 
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through correspondence, immediately on my arrival in 
India in 1915. The occasion that gave rise to the corres- 
pondence showed the true man in Durgadas. He has 
been a consistent, conscientious and zealous worker in 
Sind for many years. He has now gone to gaol for one 
year with hard labour.* I have been asked to give my 
opinion on the judgment of the Appellate Court. In my 
humble opinion the judgment is unsound. The Court 
has erred in holding that “New Call ” was a seditious 
leaflet^ and it has strained the analysis of evidence tO' 
record a finding against Durgadas. But in giving this 
opinion, I admit I may be biased in favour of Durgadas. 
I do not believe him to be capable of telling an untruth 
in order to avoid imprisonment. The evidence may 
bear the meaning placed upon it by the Appellate Court. 

But as a friend and as a Satyagrahi, I must decline 
to condole with Durgadas or his family upon his 
incarceration. Durgadas has, after great deliberation,, 
taken the Satyagraha pledge. And ] seize the op- 
portunity offered by this case of placing before the- 
reader my views about such cases. We spend too- 
much money in litigation and in appeals. We have 
an excessive dread of prisons. I have not a shadow 
of doubt that society will be much cleaner and health- 
ier if there was less resort to law courts than- 
there is. The rush after the best counsel is undigni- 
fied. It is unpardonable when it is indulged in at 
public expense. But it is sinful when a Satyagrahi 
spends money after the best legal talent or after- 
appeals. I was, therefore, pained when I heard of 
appeals in the “New Call” convictions. If one has 
committed an offence, he must plead guilty and suffer- 

* In connection with the printing of a pamphlet on passive Resis- 
tance in a Press of which he was the keeper. 
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the penalty. If he has not and is still found guilty,, 
imprisonment for him is no disgrace. And if he is a 
Satyagrahi, he has no business to fear the hardships of 
gaol life. 

We, in India, whilst we are living in an atmosphere 
surcharged with suspicion and distrust and in the midst 
of a secret police department unrivalled, perhaps, in the 
world for its duplicity and unscrupulousness, must use 
ourselves to the gaol life if we want to mend that 
department and remove distrust and suspicion. 

The best and quickest way to deliverance from the 
distrust and secret police department is to rid the country 
of false fear and all violence. But till that far-off day 
arrives, the handful of Satyagrahis must be prepared to- 
treat the prison as their second home. 

I hope, therefore, that the friends of Durgadas will not 
advise him or his wife to petition for mercy nor add to ' 
the wife’s unhappines^s by commisserating with her. On 
the contrary, it is our duty to ask her to steel her heart 
and feel glad that her husband is in goal for no fault of 
his own. The truest service that we can render to 
Durgadas would be to offer Mrs. Durgadas such assist, 
ance, pecuniary or otherwise, as she may need. I under- 
stand that the “New Call” cases have cost nearly 
Rs. 15,000. The money could certainly have been utilised 
to better purpose. It is not right to beggar ourselves by 
fighting against odds. It is hardly manful to be over- 
anxious about the result of political trials that involve no- 
disgrace. 

Here, in the Punjab,* I find mothers with stricken heart 
coming and shedding tears over the imprisonment of 
their sons whom they regard as innocent. I know I am 
• Mahathma Gandhi incessantly wrote even while* travelling. This 
article was written while ii a visit to Punjab. 
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helpless. But it is so difficult to comfort them. To give 
them false hope would be a sin. To ask them patiently 
to endure what cannot be cured brings no comfort. I 
.am, therefore, endeavouring to perform the uphill task of 
.asking them to be Satyagyahis enough to realise that we 
.shall only perpetuate political convictions so long as we 
fret and foam and worry over the imprisonment of our 
<dear ones. Needless to say, I am not here thinking of 
imprisonments for acts of actual incendiarism or murder. 


25^/i February, 1920 
CLEAN up! 

The following interview, first published in the Indian 
Witness of Lucknow, was reproduced in “Young India” 
-of February, 25 : 

As I talked with Mr. Ganbhi, I marvelled at the sim- 
plicity of his dress. He wore coarse white cloth, with a 
,kamhal thrown over his body to protect him from the 
•cold. A little white cap was his only head covering. 
As he sat on the floor facing me, 1 asked myself, how 
-can this little man, with his thin face and large protrud- 
ing ears, and quiet brown eyes, be the great Gandhi 
.about whom I have heard so much? All doubts were 
•set aside, when we began to talk. I do not agree with 
jail the methods that Mr. Gandhi employs to bring about 
the desired end ; but I do vrant to bear this personal 
testimbny of the man himself. Mr. Gandhi is a spiritual 
man. He is a thinker. In my short interview, I had the 
‘Same heart-to-heart fellowship with him as 1 have had 
scores of times with' some of God’s saints. I took 
knowledge that this man had been to the Source of 
'Christian strength and had ■. learned from the great 
(Christ. 
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“ Mr, Gandki, what can nations of the West do in fur- 
thering the all-roand development of the East, and 
particularly of India ? ” Mr. Gandhi answered the 
question indirectly : “ India is just now in the state of 
unlearning. She has learned a lot that is useless and 
unprofitable. From my observation of the West, and 
particularly of your own country, I have learned two 
-outstanding facts : First, cleanliness ; second, energy. 
I am fully convinced that my people cannot advance 
•spiritually, until they clean up. Your people are wonder- 
fully energetic. To a large extent, it has been energy 
after things material. If Indian people could have that 
same amount of energy, rightly directed, they would 
receive a great blessing.” 

“ Mr. Gandhi, will you kindly tell me how Christianity 
<3an best help India, in view of the spirit of nationalism 
that is abroad ?” He replied, “What we need, most of 
all, is sifm-pathy. When I was down in Africa, I found 
this illustrabion, I had to dig some artesian wells. In 
order to search the pure flowing streams, I had to dig 
^eep. Many of the people who come out here to study 
my people only scratch the surface. If they would dig 
•deep by means of sympathy, they would find a stream 
of life there pure and clear.” 

“ And will you kindly tell me, Mr. Gandhi, what book 
or person has influenced you the most ?” Of course, 
I was prepared to hear him say something about the 
Vedas and several other Indian books with which 
‘Christian people should be conversant ; but I was not 
prepared to hear from the lips of this mah the mention 
.of three English books that had shaped his life and 
thought. He frankly confessed that he was not an 
omnivorous reader, but rather a careful selector of the 
very best. The order in which he spoke of the books 
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was as follows : The Bible, Ruskin, Tolstoi. Speaking 
of the Bible, he said : “ There have been many times 
when I did not know which way to turn. But I have 
gone to the Bible, and particularly the New Testament,, 
and have drawn strength from its message.” 

I was anxious to know how our Meerut Graduates’ As- 
sociation, composed of the finest of the educated men in 
the city, could further the city’s welfare. In reply to 
the question, he gave me this one word, “ Scavenger'* 
'He said, “ I employ that word in all its meaning. If the 
members would’ get out and lend a helping hand to 
clean up the city, literally and morally, they would be 
doing a great work.” 

Meerut S. W. Clemes. 


2drd June, 1919 

SQME PROOFS OF THE UNIVERSALITY OF 
SATYAORAHA 

It may be long before the law of love will be recog- 
nised in international affairs. The machineries of govern- 
* ments stand between and hide the hearts of one people 
from those of another. Yet if only we watched the latest 
international developments in Europe and Eastern Asia 
with an eye to essentials, we could see how the world is- 
moving steadily to realise that between nation and 
nation, as between man and man force has failed to 
solve problems, but that the economic sanction of Non- 
co-operation is far more mighty and conclusive than 
armies and navies. The victories of war have only 
thrown fresh burdens on the nations that emerged out. 
of the struggle as apparent victors. The food and the 
industries of the defeated nations are a source of anxiety^ 

■ as much to the victors as to themselves. Ail the ingenuity 
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of the Governments of the Allied nations is directed to 
show, without detriment to the glory of the victors, they 
can make the vanquished people economically solvent, 
happy, and willing to work to keep the world going. 
Reading between the lines of the brief telegram^about the 
American Republican Party’s international programme, 
one can see that the Far West is beginning to realise 
that the ultimate sanction of a league of nations should 
be, not the vicious chain of the might of arms again, but 
the might of international ‘ outlawry ’, /.e., Non-co-opera- 
tion of the nations. From this it would be an easy step 
to the complete recognition of the law of love. Till a 
new energy is harnessed and put on wheels, the captains 
of the older energies will treat the innovation as theore- 
tical, impractical, idealistic, and so on. We may be 
certain that the steam engineer was laughed at by the 
horse-dealer, till he saw that even horses could be 
transported by the steam engine. The electrical engi- 
neer was, no doubt, called a faddist and a mad man in 
steam engine, circles, till work was actually done over 
the wires. It may take long to lay the wires for interna- 
lional love, but the sanction of international Non-co- 
operation in preference to continued physical compulsion, 
as appears to have been conceived by the Republican 
Party of Amercia, is a distinct progress towards the 
ultimate and real solution. 

The most striking news in this connection is a rumour 
of contemplated action in regard to the Irish situation. 
The “ Observer ” gives currency to the belief that the 
British Ministry is considering, as an alternative of 
martial law in Ireland, a policy of Non-co-operation. 

• A General Election in America was proceeding at the time thi s 
article was written and the great Parties were engaged in the el^tio- 
neering campaign,- issuing manifestoes and programmes. 
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The disaffected interior of Ireland is to ■ be entirely- 
ignored until it conies to its senses. There would be no 
police, no troops, no trade, no education, no distribution 
of revenue, no railways. There would be complete 
administrative boycott. The beauty of Satyagraha, of 
which Non-co-operation is but a chapter, is that it is 
available to either side in a fight, that it has checks 
that automatically work for the vindication ’of truth and 
justice for that side, whichever it may be, that has Truth 
and justice in preponderating measure. It is as power- 
ful and faithful a weapon in the hand of the capitalist 
as in that of the labourer. It is as powerful in the hands 
of the government, as in that of the people, and will 
bring victory to the government, if people are misguided 
or unjust, as it .will win the battle for the people if the 
government be in the wrong. Quick disorganisation 
and defeat are bound to be the fate of bolstered up cases 
and . artificial agitations if the battle is fought with 
Satyagraha weapons. Suppose the people are unfit to 
rule themselves, or are unwilling to sacrifice for a cause, 
then, no amount of noise will bring them victory in Non- 
co-operation. If the government be a good government, 
just, on the whole, and necessary for the people, and 
the grievance be false or unreal or is based on miscon- 
ception or is not • of such measure as to weigh against 
the virtues of the government in other vital respects 
then Non-co-operation has only to be adopted on either 
side, and, without rancour or bloodshed, the question will 
automatically be settled with unerring precision and 
justice. It may not be generally known, but it has long 
been maintained by Mr. Gandhi, that the Satyagrahic 
weapon of Non-co-operation .is as available to govern- 
ment against the people as to the people against the 
government. The action said to be contemplated in 
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regard to the Irish disorders would, if true, be a beautiful 
illustration of the universality of the principles of 
Satyagraha. 


10/A Marcli^ 1920 

THE 6th of APRIL AND THE 13TH 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It is impossible for us to forget the 6th of April which 
vitalized the whole of India and the 13th of April 
which, by the spilling of innocent blood, has made the 
Punjab a place of pilgrimage for the whole of India. 
The 6th of April saw the advent of Satyagraha. Qne 
may dissent from the Civil Disobedience-part of it, but no 
one can dissent from the essential doctrine of Truth and 
love or non-injury. With Satya combined with Ahimsa 
you can bring the world to your feet. Satyagraha in its 
essence is nothing but the introduction of truth and 
gentleness in the political, Ac., the national life. And 
whether one takes the Satyagraha pledge or not, there 
can be no doubt that the spirit of Satyagraha has pervad- 
ed the masses. Anj way, that is my experience of 
thousands of the Punjabis I met throughout my tour in 
the Punjab. 

The 6th of April again saw the inauguration of a 
definite plan of Hindu-Moslem unity and Swadeshi. 

It was the 6th of April which broke the spirit under- 
lying the Rowlatt Act and made it a dead letter. The 
13th of April saw not merely the terrific tragedy but in 
that tragedy Hindu-Moselm blood flowed freely in a 
mingled stream and sealed the compact. 

How to commemorate or celebrate these two great 

* The 6th April is being every year observed throughout India as 
Satyagraha Day, a day of prayer, one consecrated to self -purification. 
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national events ? I venture to suggest that those who 
will, should devote the 6th April next to fast (twenty- 
four hours abstention from food) and prayer and that 
all over India at 7 p.m., public meetings should be held 
praying for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act and expressing 
the national belief that there will be no peace in the land 
till that Act is repealed. That the Act is a dead letter 
is not enough. Either it is a disgrace or it is not. If it 
is, the Act must be repealed. The repeal before the 
reforms will be a token of good-will on the part of the 
Government. 

The whole of the week, beginning from the 6th, should 
be devoted to some work connected with the tragedy of 
the 13th, • I therefore venture further to suggest that the 
week should be devoted to the collecting of funds for 
the Jallianwala Bagh memorial, it being remembered 
that the sum to be collected is ten lacs of rupees. 
Each village or town can devise its own plan of collec-. 
tion guarding against misappropriation and fraud. The 
collection should be finished by the evening of the 
12th April. 

' Then the 13th. That day of days should be devoted 
to fasting and prayer. It should be free from ill-will or 
anger. We want to cherish the memory of the innocent 
dead. We do not want to remember the wickedness of 
the deed. The nation will rise by readiness to sacrifice, 
not by preparing to revenge. On that day I would also 
have the nation to remember the mass excesses and feel 
penitent for' them. We close the week by meetings 
throughout India to, pass resolutions urging the Govern- • 
ment, both Imperial and Indian, to take effective steps to 
render a repetition of the tragedy impossible. 

I would further urge that during the week each one 
does his or her best in his or her own person to realise 
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more fully than ever the principles of Satyagraha, Hindu- 
Moslem unity and Swadeshi. In order to emphasise 
Hindu-Moslem unity I would advise joint meetings of 
Hindus and Mahomedans on Friday the 12th April at 
7 p.m., urging that the Khilafat question be decided in 
accordance with the just Moslem sentiments. 

Thus this national week should be a week of purifica- 
tion, self-examination, sacrifice, exact discipline and 
expression of cherished national sentiments. There 
should be no trace of bitterness, no violence of language, 
but absolute fearlessness and firmness. 

Should there not also be a hartal on the 6th and the 
13th ? My answer is an emphatic no. This week is a 
Satyagraha week for those who believe in Truth and Non- 
violence. The hartal of the 6th was a Satyagraha hartal 
in the sense that it was a prelude to Satyagraha. The 
hartal of the 6th April last, though it was spontaneous, 
was not altogether free from undue pressure during the 
course of the day in the way of asking people not to use 
carriage, etc. I would therefore not advise hartal at all 
for this week of discipline and penance. Moreover, 
hartal must not be made cheap. It must be only for 
rare occasions. 

1‘respectfully trust that all parties and all classes will 
see their way to take their full share in the observances 
of the national week and make it an event for the true 
and definite progress in national awakening. 


%ith March, 1920 

CONTEMPT OF COURT 
(By M. K. Ga^^uhi) 

The long expected hearing of the case against the 
editor and the publisher of “ Young India ” in connection 
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with the publication of a letter of the District J udge of 
Ahmedabad regarding Satyagrahi Lawyers and my 
comments thereon has been heard and judgment has 
been pronounced. Both the editor and the publisher 
have been serverely reprimanded. But the Coui’tdid not 
see its way to pass any sentence upon either of us. If 
I dwell upon the judgment it is only because I am 
anxious as a Satyagrahi to draw a moral from it. I. 
wish to assure those friends who out of pure friendliness 
advised us to tender the required apology, that I refused 
to accept their advice, not out of obstinacy, but because 
there was a great principle at stake. I had to conserve 
a journalist’s independence and yet respect the lav/- 
Hy own reading of the law was that there was no con- 
tempt committed by me. But my defence rested more 
upon the fact that 1 could not offer an apology if 
I was not prepared not to repeat the offence on a 
similar occasion. Because I hold that an apology 
tendered to a Court, to be true, has to be as sincere as a 
private apology. At the same time, I owed a duty to the 
Court. It was no light thing for me to refuse to accept 
the advice of the Chief Justice, especially when the Chief 
Justice was so very considerate in the correspondence 
with me. I was on the horns of a dilemma. I therefore 
decided not to offer any defence but simply to make 
a statement frankly and fully defining my position,, 
leaving it to the Court to pass any sentence it thought fit 
in the event of an adverse decision. In order to show 
that I meant no disrespect of. the Court and that I did 
not desire to advertise the case, I took extraordinary 

* The letter called upon lawyers who took the Satyagraha pledge. 
See s'wpra, Gandhi’s evidence before the Hunter Committee, to explain 
why they should not be debarred from practice under the Legal Practi. 
tioner’s Act for their act in taking the pledges defying Law. 
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precautions to prevent publicity and I venture to think 
that I succeeded eminently in convincing the Court that 
behind my disobedience, if it was disobedience, there 
was no defiance but perfect resignation, there was no 
anger or ill-will but perfect restraint and respect; that,, 
if 1 did not apologise, I did not, because an insincere 
apology would have been contrary to my conscience. 
I hold that it was about as perfect an instance of Civil 
Disobedience as it ever has been my privilege to offer. 
And I feel that the Court reciprocated in a most hand- 
some manner and recognised the spirit of civility that 
lay behind my so-called disobedience. The luminous 
judgment of Justice Marten lays down the law, and 
decides against me. But 1 feel thankful that it does not 
question the propriety of my action. Justice Hayward’s 
judgment recognises it as an instance of Passive, -Le.r 
Civil Resistance and practically makes it the reason for 
not awarding any sentence. Here, then, we have an 
almost complete vindication of Civil Disobedience. Dis- 
obedience to be civil must be sincere, respectful, 
restrained, never defiant, must be based upon some well 
understood principle, must not be capricious and, above 
all, must have no ill-will or hatred behind it. I submit 
that the disobedience offered by Mr. Desai and myself 
contained all these ingredients. 

Marchy 1920 

THE SATYAGRAHA WEEK 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

First and foremost in the programme for the holy 
National Week I put fasting and prayer. I have said 
enough to emphasise the necessity of both these for the 
unfoldment of our national life. I speak of these from 
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personal experience. But writing to a friend on this 
very matter of prayer, I came across a beautiful thing 
from Tennyson which I present to the readers of “Young 
India ” if perchance I might convert them to a definite 
belief in the efficacy of prayer. Here is the gem : 

'‘More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Eise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by golden chains about the feet of God. ” 
Throughout my wanderings in India, I have had the 
privilege of mixing with men of all creeds, of mixing 
with thousands of^women, hundreds upon hundreds of 
students. I have discussed with them national problems 
with a passion which I am unable to describe. I have 
found that we have not yet reached a conscious recog- 
nition of our national state. We have not had the 
discipline necessary for a realisation of that state and 
venture to say that there is nothing so powerful as fast- 
ing and prayer that would give us the requisite discipline, 
spirit of self-sacrifice, humility ^ and resoluteness of will 
without which there can be no real progress. I hope 
therefore that millions throughout India will open the 
Satyagraha Week with sincere fasting and prayer. 

I do not wish, during this week, to emphasise the Civil 
Resistance part of Satyagraha. I would like all to 
contemplate Truth and Non-violence, and to appreciate 
their invincibility. Indeed, if all of us regulated our 
lives by this eternal law of Satya and Ahlmsa, there will 
be no occasion for civil or other resistance. Civil 
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Resistance comes into play when only a small body of 
men endeavour to follow Truth in the face of opposition. 
It is difficult to know what is truth, when to defend it to 
the point of Civib Resistance, and how to avoid error in 
the shape of violence in one’s pursuit after Truth. There 
may w-ell be differences of opinion as to the advisability 
of preaching Civil Resistance as a creed during a week 
devoted to national uplift, in which one seeks the 
co-operation of all without distinction of party, class or 
creed. 

Beyond the prayer and fasting on the 6th and the 13th, 
we have the collection for the Jallianwala Bagh Memo- 
rial. I trust that complete organisation would be set up in 
every province, in every district, and every town or village. 

The third part of the activity is represented by three 
meetings during the week all over India at the stated 
times, whereat I have suggested the passing of certain 
resolutions, viz., on the Rowlatt Act which gave rise to 
the Satyagraha movement, the Khilafat question which 
by Hindu association cements Hindu-Moslem unity and 
what may be called the Jallianwalla Bagh resolution to 
be passed on the 13th April, calling upon the Government 
to take such measures as may be necessary to prevent 
■a repetition of the tragedies that were witnessed during 
Martial Law regime and which were opened even before 
the inauguration of Martial Law by the unlawful 
massacre of the 13th. I suggest the following resolutions 
for acceptance: 

For the 6th April , — This meeting of the citizens of 
- . . places on record its emphatic opinion that there 

will be no peace in the land until the Rowlatt Act is 
repealed and therefore appeals to the Government of 
India to introduce at the earliest opportunity a bill repeal- 
ing that Act. 
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For the 9th April , — This meeting of Hindus, Mahome- 
dans and others, the inhabitants of . . . trusts that 

the Khilafat question will be solved consistantly with 
the just demands of the Mussalmans of India and thus 
the solemn pledges of His Majesty’s ministers and this 
meeting records its opinion that in the event of an adverse- 
decision being arrived at,, it will be the duty of every 
Indian to withdraw co-operation from the Government 
until the pledges are fulfilled and Mussalman sentiment 
conciliated. 

For the IWi April , — This meeting of the inhabitants 
of ... is of opinion that whilst mob excesses at 
Amritsar, although committed after grave provocation, 
were worthy of condemnation, the deliberate and calcu- 
lated massacre, without warning, by General Dyer, of 
innocent, unarmed and otherwise defenceless men at 
Jallianwala Bagh was an unexampled act of barbarity 
and hopes that the Government of India and the Im- 
perial Government will take such steps as will render- 
impossible a repetition of such barbarity and other- 
similar barbarities committed by responsible officers 
in the Punjab during the period of Martial Law adminis- 
tration and hopes that the recommendations made by the 
Punjab Sub-committee of the Indian National Congress 
will be carried out in their entirety. 


%%th Apj'il 19^0 

TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ALL-INDIA HOME RULE 
LEAGUE 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It is a distinct departure from the even tenor of my 
life for me ‘to belong to an organisation that is purely 
and frankly political. But after careful deliberation 
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and consultation with friends, 1 have joined the All-India 
Home Rule League and accepted the oiEce of its Pre- 
:sident. Some friends whom I consulted told me that 
1 should not join any political organisation and that 
if 1 did, I would lose the position of splendid isolation 
1 enjoy at present. 1 confess that this caution had 
•considerable weight with me. At the same time, 1 felt 
that if L was accepted by the League as 1 was, 1 should 
be wrong in not identifying myself with an organisation 
that 1 could utilise for the advancement of the causes 
in which 1 had specialised and of the methods which 
•experience has shown me are attended with quicker and 
better results than those that are usually adopted. 
Before joining the League, I endeavoured to ascertain the 
opinion of those who were outside the Presidency 
•and with whom I had not the privilege to come in 
such close contact as with co-workers in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

The causes referred to by me are Swadeshi, Hindu- 
Moslem Unity with special reference to Khilafat, the 
.acceptance of Hindustani as the lingua franca and a 
linguistic re-distribution of the Provinces. I would 
•engage the League if I can carry the members with me 
in these actvities so that they occupy the largest part of 
the nation’s time and attention. 

I freely confess that Reforms take, a secondary place 
in my scheme of national reorganisation. For I feel 
that the activities chosen by me, if they could but 
absorb national energy, would bring about all the 
Reforms that the most ardent extremists can ever desire, 
.and so far as the desirability of full self-government at 
the earliest possible moment is concerned, 1 yield to none 
“in my desire to hasten our progress. And it is because 
I feel that the progress tow'ard'^ self-government can be 
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best accelerated by developing the activities I have 
mentioned that I keep them in the forefront of the 
national programme. I shall not treat the All-India 
Home Enle League as a party organisation in any sense 
of the term. I belong to no party and I wish to belong 
to none hereafter. I am aware that the constitution of 
the League requires it to help the Congress, but I do not 
consider the Congress as a party organisation, even as 
the British Parliament though it contains all parties and 
has one party or other dominating it, from time to time, 
is not a party organisation. I shall venture to hope that 
all parties will cherish the Congress as a national 
organisation providing a platform for all parties to appeal 
to the nation with a view to moulding its policy and I 
would endeavour to so mould the policy of the League 
as to make the Congress retain its non-party, national 
character. 

This brings me to my methods. I believe that it is 
possible to introduce uncompromising truth and honesty 
in the political life of the country. Whilst I would not 
expect the League to follow me in my Civil Disobedience 
methods, I would strain every nerve to make Truth and 
non-violence accepted in all our national activities. 
Then we shall cease to fear or distrust governments and 
their measures. I do not wish however to develop the 
theme any further. I would rather let time solve the 
many questions that must arise from the bald statement 
I have made. My purpose' just now is not to demonstrate 
the propriety of my action or the truth of the policy 
herein adumbrated but to take the members of the 
League into my confidence and to invite criticism of the 
programme herein set forth and any suggestions they 
may wish to 'make for the advancement of the welfare 
of the League. 
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%Zrd Marche 1921 
satyagraha' week 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

April 6th and 13th will be soon upon us. The 6th saw 
India one and awakened. The 13th was a black Sunday^ 
when a diabolical attempt was made to crush the spirit 
of. a nation' that had just become awakened. India 
observed the anniversary of the two days last year in a 
fitting manner, and the whole week commencing from 
the 6th was treated as a week of consecration. Would 
that the coming April will find us ready for greater 
consecration. We have every reason and every occasion, 
for it. Last year we concentrated merely on securing 
subscriptions for paying the purchase price of the ground 
hallowed by innocent blood. It was a necessary and 
pious act. But greater things have happened since then. 
The nation has affirmed and re-affirmed its determination 
to redress the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and to 
establish Swaraj. The December Congress went further 
and declared its intention to acquire Swaraj within one 
year.* 

We cannot, then, do better than consecrate ourselves 
for greater national effort in this direction. The school 
and the courts movements continue, t No special endea- 
vour is now necessary on that score except on the part 
of those who have left educational institutions or law 
courts. They must search within and see how they are 
utilising their time. But there are six things in which 
we certainly need to make a very special effort. 

Firstly, we must acquire greater mastery over ourselves 
and secure an atmosphere of perfect calm, peace, andl 

• For the Congress resolutions referred to above, see appendix. 

t The national movement is explained and discussed at length infra. 
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goodw-ill. We must ask forgiveness for every unkind 
word thoughtlessly uttered or unkind deed done to any 
one. 

Secondly, we must still further cleanse our hearts, and 
we, Hindus and Moslems, must cease to suspect one 
another’s motives ; and we should believe ourselves to be 
incapable of wronging one another. 

Thirdly, we Hindus must call no one unclean or mean 
or inferior to ourselves, and must therefore cease to 
regard the ‘ Pariah ’ class to be untouchable. We must 
consider it sinful to regard a fellow-being as untouch- 
able. 

These three things are matters of inward transforma- 
tion and the result will be seen in our daily dealings. 

The fourth is the curse of drink. Happily, India seems 
to have voluntarily and spontaneously resolved to get 
rid of the curse. A supreme effort should be made during 
the week to induce, by respectful entreaty, the liquor- 
'sellers to give up their licences and the habitual 
•visitors to these shops to give up the habit. Every 
caste knows its own offenders and can handle them 
much more effectively than others. But I have sug- 
igested to the women of Ahmedabad that they should 
organise temperance bands and approach the liquor- 
sellers and the drinkers. In any case, no physical force 
should be used to attain the end. A determined peaceful 
^campaign of persuasion must succeed. 

The fifth thing is the introduction of the spinning 
wheel in every home, larger production and use of khadi, 
.•and complete giving up of foreign cloth. 

The sixth thing is the systematic and ceaseless 
collection of subscriptions for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
If an organised endeavour is made in this direction, we 
^should be able to finish the collection of even one crore 
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rupees during the Satyagraha week. My incessant 
touring has convinced me that India is ready to pay 
much more than one crore. Only there are not enough 
honest collectors. Every district of India should be able 
to organise itself for -this work to be done during the 
Satyagraha week.* 

Hartals have become cheap, and are easily organised 
and, therefore, have lost much of their original value. 
But hartals for the two days have a significance all their 
own. And I would certainly advise hartals for both the 
sixth and the thirteenth April accompanied by fast. 
Needless to say that there should be no compulsion. 
The employees whether in mills, or elsewhere should 
not stop work if they cannot secure leave, and no undue 
pressure should be brought to bear on the tram manage- 
ment. We must rely upon the public not using public 
vehicles on the two days without just and urgent cause. 
The two days of fast should be utilised for special 
prayers and worship. 

1 would dissuade the public from passing any resolu- 
tions as to our demands. The week of consecration must 
be a week of self-examination and purification. We 
must rely upon our work to bring about the desired 
result. As soon as we have rendered ourselves fit no 
person on earth can prevent our establishing Swaraj 
and securing redress of the two great wrongs. 


These six points were accepted by the Congress. See Appendix. 
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24(f/i March, 1920 

THE MESSAGE OF THE PUNJAB 

The following free rendering of the address delivered 
in Hindi by Shrimati Sarala Devi Ghaudhrani to the 
public of Ahmedabad on the 27th February was re- 
published in “ Young India ” for the benefit of its readers. 
The address was entitled “ The Message of the Punjab.” 

The Message . — Bharat is a holy place ; and in it, in 
many respects, Punjab, the land of the five rivers, may 
be considered the holiest. It has been called the ancient 
.abode of the Rishis. When modern civilisation spreads 
its dazzling wares for our acceptances and tempts us 
by its speech and supceeds in making us entirely 
ashamed of our own, we seek shelter and comfort in 
exploring the treasured stores of those dwellers in the 
'Cottages on the banks of the Five Rivers and when we 
meet them face to face in their pastoral hymns, we are 
filled with pride about the glory of our own ancient 
oivilisation that lies buried in the inexhaustible mines 
called the Vedas. The Medas represent to us the word 
of God and the word was given, so the historians tell us, 
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on the holy banks of the rivers of the Punjab. It is for 
that reason that the very name of the Punjab fills every 
Indian with a thrill of pride. It is that soil whose 
children found perfect joy and pleasure in learning 
from its wise men divine wisdom. It is that holy place 
where a Rishi’s wife proudly said to her husband, 
“ What have I to do with earthly riches that, cannot 
rob death of its terror to me. ” She at last herself 
became a divine singer and to-day, throughout Hindu 
India, millions of Hindus sing those immortal verses 
which mean — “ Lead me from Falsehood unto Truth, 
from Darkness unto Light, from Death unto Immortality. 
Reveal Thyself to me, O Lord. Protect me with Thy 
benign aspect.” It is the same holy land where the 
youth Nachiketa, spurning long life and enjoyment of 
the world, immortalised himself by thus addressing the 
God of Death who had asked him to choose a boon, 
“ Riches do not make a man great. I want no other 
boon. I want only knowledge of things eternal.” - It 
was in the ancient Punjab that the very gods, renounc- 
ing enjoyments lawful for them and elevated by the 
preaching of Divine Wisdom, sat at the feet of the 
sages and observed Brahmacharya for ages. 

Thus we are beholden to this land of the Sacred 
rivers for all that is loftiest in Hinduism and it is on 
that account and that alone .that we should think of 
the Punjab in our morning prayers. Not only did the 
Punjab ^ lead the way in divine knowledge in the times 
of the Rishis but even during recent times it . has 
been the birthplace of the Sikh Gurus. We bow our 
heads to the Punjab fox the renunciation, the self- 
sacrifice and the spirituality that these Gurus ’ expressed 
in their lives and held up before us as a pattern worthy 
of imitation by us. Alas ! since then the Punjab seems 
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to have remained in temporary oblivion of her ancient 
heritage. The present descendants of the Rishis of 
old, though they still prove their noble descent by their 
handsome Aryan features, seem to have misinterpreted 
the teaching of the ancients about Power. The Rishis 
.have said — “ Povrer is greater even than Science. Our 
man of power is more than a match for hundred scien- 
tists. Power sustains the earth, the ether, the sky, the 
mountains, the gods, mankind, beasts, birds, vegetation 
and insects — all these are also dependent upon this 
Power. Therefore worship , It.” 

The Punjab of to-day has mistaken this great Power of 
the soul for physical power and put it on a pedestal. 
She seems to have forgotten that the sages sang not of the 
mere momentary body-force but that they sang of the 
invincible soul-force. It is said of this Power which 
sustains everything every where that eyes cannot see it, 
speech cannot describe it, mind cannot comprehend it. 
Of the same Power Herbert Spencer has said — “ The 
Power which the Universe manifests to us is utterly in- 
accountable . . An Infinite and Eternal energy from 

which all things proceed.” This Soul-Power is beneficent 
and in its beneficence has its distinctive character from 
the power of the brute or the body-force. It has the 
force with which Yasishta over-powered Yishwamitra. 
Could the Punjab have been ensnared by the dazzle of 
the Western worship of brute-force ? . There are two 
distinctive qualities which characterise brute-force — 
tyranny and cowardice — ^to terrorise the week and to 
fpar the strong, whereas, the characteristic of soul- 
force are protection of the weak and fearlessness before 
the tyrant. But the same immortal Rishis tell us that 
the choice lies loith us. They alone achieve the better 
way whom the gods choose — and the gods forgot the 
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Punjab for a while. When however they remembered 
that holy land once more, there came a voice from 
above : 

Awake, arise, approach the great ones, 

And learn wisdom from them. 

The one who was to awaken the Punjab was in 
Gujarat. He had never seen the Punjab but he had a 
message for her as for the rest of India. Many read it, 
some only understood it. The result was that there was 
a kind of stimulation. The people of the Punjab did not 
sign his pledge. They did not grasp the inwardness 
of Satyagraha, nevertheless its freedom-giving spirit 
permeated the Punjab and the Punjab was vitalised. A 
new power came into being — the power of suffering — 
and so the citzens of Lahore received bullets in their 
breasts without retaliating. Only to-day the news has 
been received that the 21 men, who were under heavy 
sentences including death penalty, had their appeals 
dismissed by the Privy Council. I have no doubt 
that the people of the Punjab with their eyes fixed 
on Truth will, even like Mirabai, acquire the power 
to drink this poison as if it was nectar. For many 
an innocent man, including the leaders, has suffered 
imprisonment, many have lost their all, many families 
have been deprived of their bread-winners, hundreds 
are dependent on public charity.* But save for a few, the 
sufferers have borne their suffering with a brave heart. 
The message of Satyagraha has taken effect. Happi- 

*As a result oi the so-called “rebellion ” iu the Puujab mai’tial 
law was introduced in the administration of which hundreds of 
Indians were imprisoned, unjustly in most cases. Some of the 
following articles reveal the nature of the summary courts 
sentences. The origin of the rebellion itself is briefly summarised in 
Oandhi’s evidence before the Hunter Committee and in the Introduc- 
tion. ^ee supra. 
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ness and misery, prison and palace, life and death are 
to-day different aspects of the same thing. If we are 
filled with Truth, why need we fear an O’Dwyer or a 
Dyer ? The Truth in us shall make us free. The Punjab 
says to-day — “ The weak shall not find the soul within.'’ 
And if the Punjab forgives, it will be a forgiveness 
which adorns the strong — it will not be the deceitful 
refuge of the coward. I venture thus to sing for you the 
words of the “Message of the Punjab.” 

The Message in Verse , — And the speaker sang, on the 
beautiful bank of the Sabarmati just after sunset, to the 
vast audience of the citizens of Ahmedabad who listened 
in perfect respectful silence, the verses composed by 
Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Ohowdhry,* that were sung by 
her to the Amritsar Congress. We give a free transla- 
tion of these verses. 

1 

Never lose heart, 

What though the very life be in danger? 

Let us not lose heart 
Though the body may perish. 

2 

Whether it be through lightning,, fire 
water, flood, hurricane or earthquake, 

Never lose heart. 

3 

Let the shell from the gun riddle you, 

Let the edge of the sword' cut you in twain, 

Never lose heart. 

* The hpeak(::r’.s, husband, one of the leaders of the Punjab and 
'Victims of the “ firm ” policy. 
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Let confiscation, forced sale impoverish you, 

Let hard words pierce yon, 

Let the gallows or transportation be your lot,. 
Never lose heart. 

5 

Let Islam, let Hinduism, 

Let knowledge, let strength of the strong 

sustain you, 

Never lose heart. 

6 

By the valour of the Majhas,'^ ' 

By the lustiness of the Malwas,'* 

By the voice of the friends. 

Never lose heart. 

7 

By the people of Dhana,t Potdhar,''^' 

Sandalbar,'^ and Jhangsy,'^' 

Never lose heart. 

8 

O Earn, throhgh love. 

Through peace, through patience. 

And by the grace of True God, 

Never lose heart. 

• 

Mahatma Qan(thi"^ Remarks, — Mr. Gandhi who was; 
in charge of the usual" vote of thanks ■ to the speaker* 
and the chair in a humourous little speech said thaf 

* Majhas and Malwas’arfe warrior tribes living in ‘the Punjab, 
t i^fames of places in the Punjab. 
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it was somewhat embarrassing for him to speak of 
one who was not only ,his valued guest, but had 
become as dear to him as his own sister. During his 
privileged residence under Sarla Devi’s roof whilst 
she was separated from her husband, he had had many 
a rich experience of her devotion to her husband. He 
knew how like a lioness she had fought for securing 
justice for her husband but never till that evening had 
he so fully realised that she was husband-mad. The 
audience might think that she had delivered the message 
of the Punjab which was the message of Satyagraha 
in the words of some ancient 'Rishis, for they had heard 
so much that evening of the Rishis of old. l.f they were 
labouring under any such delusion it was his duty to- 
undeceive them. He was certainly proud to think that 
the message of Satyagraha had been delivered in a 
beautiful sweet song. But his pride was mixed with 
grief because he noticed that under the cover of deliver- 
ing the message of Satyagraha, Sarala Devi had done 
nothing else than glorifying her husband. For Ram. 
the author of the song, was no other than Pandit Ram- 
bhuj Dutt Ghowdhry. He did not mind the glovification 
of a husband by a husband-mad wife. But he resented! 
such glorification under false colours. The speaker 
hoped that the audience would join him in his resent- 
ment by enthusiastically carrying the vote he had the 
honour of moving and that the sisters of Ahmedabad' 
whom he saw among the audience would show their 
appreciation of the gifts of the guest of the evening 
by copying her wonderful devotion to her husband. 
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l^th October^ 1921 
A PUNJAB VICTIM 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Behari Lai Sachdeva is a young man of twenty-four 
with a young wifo and an aged father seventy-two years 
old. He belongs to the Gujranwala batch and was 
sentenced to transportation with forfeiture of property. 
He had “waged war against the king.” So said the 
prosecution and so found the court. His Honour the 
Lieut.-Governor has commuted the sentence to that of 
four years’ imprisonment. Poor comfort to a prisoner 
who is innocent or to his father who is on the verge of 
'death. 

And so poor Behari Lai Sachdeva has sent another 
■petition** as “he believes that through some serious mis- 
take his case has not been carefully gone into.” The 
petition is convincing enough. It is so well drawn that 
it will repay perusal. It is almost free from rhetoric or 
‘Superfluous adjectives and is brief enough even for a 
busy reader. 

A friend told me the other day that after forty years 
'of life devoted to the praising of British justice, the 
Punjab had undeceived him. He no longer believed in 
British justice. He added with distinct energy, T do 
not care a straw for your reforms ; what can they do for 
■us if our lives and our honour hi not safe and we stand 
m peril of being wrongly imprisoned?” 

Well, the case of Behari Lai Sachdeva seems to be 
one such. It is probably one of mistaken identity. The 
young man would appear to be perfectly innocent. The 
prisoner is not stated to have been connected with or 
present at the meeting on the 4th and the 5th April or 
• Not included in this collection. 
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on the 12th or the 13th April. The principal witness’s, 
evidence is merely hearsay. The ' other evidence is 
stated to be tainted, and, even if true, the facts sworn 
to do not disclose any offence. The evidence given for* 
the prisoner by respectable and impartial witnesses was 
discarded by the court. The reader has by this time 
known sufficient of the Punjab judgments’" not to feel 
surprised at such attitude of the special courts. What 
is however surprising is the fact that even now when 
perfect quiet reigns in the Punjab these cases of injus- 
tice do not receive the attention they deserve at the* 
hands of the Lieut.-Governor. No government deserves 
respect which holds cheap the liberty of the subject as-, 
the Punjab Government seems to do. 


%Wi Ocioher, 1919 

. ANOTHER martial LAW CASE FROM THE PUNJAB 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Mr. Purshotam Singh, son of Mr. Jamiat Singh Bagga 
of Wazirabad, has sent me a statement of his father’s 
case, and what is miscalled a record of his case and* 
judgment, Mr. Jamiat Singh Bagga is a merchant and 
banker of Wazirabad, He is 62 years old and suffering 
from a bad cataract in the eye. He was sentenced to^ 
18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,00(> 
or in default to undergo further rigorous imprisonment 
for 6 months. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
judgment is utterly unworthy of anybody calling himself' 
a judge. It is devoid of reasoning and full of imputa- 
tions and bad logic, and if the facts set forth in the* 
* The monstrous sentences awarded by the special courts had. 
scandalised the Indian public at the time.> 
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^?.on’s statement are true, the convicting Magistrate is 
utterly unfit to sit as a judge. M.r. Jamiat Singh’s crime 
iseems to have been that he was present at the mosque 
meeting and advocated hartal^ and that he was a rich 
man, for, the Magistrate disbelieves the testimony of 
impartial witnesses, because “Jamiat Singh is a rich 
man.” It is sufficient for the Magistrate that the accused 
was with the mob that stoned the troopers, that “ if he 
prevented boys from breaking fencing, there may have 
been some other reason, but he certainly was in the 
mob.” Thus everything in favour of the accused is 
deliberately disregarded by the Magistrate. The reader 
must go through the judgment to feel the force of my 
remarks regarding its incoherence. But the son’s state- 
ment makes what seems apparently to be an injustice 
appear blacker still. Is it true that the Magistrate 
(Confiscated the accused’s property without a moment’s 
notice, that the inmates were subjected to the treatment 
described in the statement, and if it is true, was it not 
.a lawless act ? Is it true that the witnesses cited for 
the defence were not. called, that the defence counsel 
was not allowed to appear, when the charge was 
framed against the accused ? So much for the precious 
judgment. 

The treatment received by the accused before and 
after judgment seems to have been in keeping with the 
proceedings of the court. It was an inhuman act to 
make him walk handcuffed with his bedding under his 
arm-pit. It reminds , one of General Hudson’s speech 
about ' the hand and knee order, which, by the way, 
should be, according to the correction made by Pandit 
Jawahirlal Nehru, described as the crawling order. It 
is* evident that the proceedings taken by the authorities 
were intended, like the crawling > order, to produce an 
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•impression on the people. It is difficult on any other 
ground to understand the insulting and cruel treatment 
to which the accused was subjected. Even the help he 
rendered the Government during the war period by sub- 
scribing the largest amount in Wazirabad to the war loan, 
and by recruiting, was of no avail. The Sanal granted 
to him for his loyal services was of no service to him 
when he was put in the dock, and treated as a common 
felon. 

1 cannot congratulate the Punjab Government on the 
reduction of the sentence to six months, when the 
accused seems clearly to be entitled to a full discharge. 
The case, as appears from the statement, is now to be 
investigated by the Revision Judges. 1 have already 
ventured to express my misgivings about this Revision 
Tribunal. Its composition cannot inspire any confidence 
or hope. If the Government fail to repair the irreparable 
mistakes, create tribunals merely in order to cover them- 
selves, they will forfeit all title to respect and intelligent 
co-operation. The dead are buried and gone, but it is 
intolerable that the living, who are now suffering unde- 
served punishment, are not given an opportunity of 
showing their innocence before a tribunal in which they 
and the public can have full confidence. 


19th November, 1919 
BHAI PARAMANAND 
(By. M. K. Gandhi) 

‘Mr. Andrews has dealt with the case of Bhai Para- 
manand in pathetic language in the columns of the 
* In 1915 Bhai Paramaiiand was convicted under Sections 121, 121-A 
(abetment of wagingf war against the King), and 124-A., I.P.C. 
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Trihime. Bhai Paramanand belongs to the band of 
Indians daily growing in numbers who have set apart 
their lives for India’s service and have accepted com- 
parative poverty as their lot. It was in that spirit that 
under the influence of Lala Hansaraj that he joined the 
D. A. Y. College at Lahore as a professor. By his un- 
assuming manners, industry and sterling character he 
made himself popular with the students as also the staff. 
He then paid a visit to South Africa and preached on 
the necessity of religion as a factor in life-building. 
He left on my mind a deep impression as a man full of 
truth and nobility. He came in close touch with me 
during his visit to that sub-continent, and was nearly a 
month my honoured guest. I had many a chat with him 
on various matters, and I believe that his patriotism was 
of a lofty type, a patriotism that would disdain to use 
violence to serve national ends. He went to England! 
from South Africa. There he came in touch with the 
school of violence headed by Pandit Shyamji Krishna- 
varma. But the truth in him burnt as brightly as ever 
even in the midst of temptation. His fraiik and fearless. 

(Sedition) and sentenced to the extreme penalty of law by a Special 
Tribunal consisting of three Commissioners in what is known as the 
Lahore Conspiracy Case. On the recommendation of one of the 
Commissioners, the sentences was commuted to one of transporation 
for life and forfeiture of property. The evidence on which he was 
convicted was based on the story of unreliable approvers and was so 
flimsy that, earlier in the proceedings, the Government Advocate 
recommended the withdrawal of proceedings against him. “ If we 
could have manufactured any evidence, ” said Mr. BevanPetman, the 
Government Advocate, who , was subsequently raised to the High 
Court Bench, we could have done so against Bhai Paramanand, whom 
we ail along suspected and were anxious to get in. But all that the 
principal approvers say a^^ainst him< amount to this— 'that he had no 
knowledge of the conspiraby.’" Sir M. O’Dwyer, however, persisted 
and got a conviction against Paramanand I 
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•statement before tbe court shows that he has hidden 
nothing- He has made admissions which are damaging 
to him. He was not bound to make any statement, but 
he would not flinch- He felt that he would hide nothing 
even though his statement involved a conviction. His 
statement itself provides no material for a conviction. 
But the special court tacked to it other evidence and 
condemned him. 

The able petition presented by his wife, and repro- 
duced elsewhere,'^ contains a convincing analysis of the 
case. I do not propose to refer to it for the moment. 
My purpose is to show that the Government have 
grievously erred in treating an honourable man as a 
cbmmon felon. Assume his guilt. It was still wrong 
to send him to the Andamans. It was easy, if he was 
an enemy, to turn him into a friend by humane treat- 
ment. If he was really dangerous it was right to deprive 
him of his liberty. But it was cruel to herd him with 
ordinary prisoners or to send him to the Andamans. I 
have taken 'care to ask many men in Lahore and 
elsewhere about Bhai Paramanand. Not one man 
believed in his guilt- Every one of them considers him 
to be innocent of the crime imputed to him. A 
government that exists by terror does not deserve to 
exist at all. For such a government Bhai Paramanand' 
has been long enough in jail. His wife and children 
were deprived (I think illegally) of their personal effects 
under the order of forfeiture. His letters show that 
Bhai Paramanand, instead of being embittered, has been 
leading in the Andamans a life of religious introspec- 
tion. It is not right for the Government to keep such 
a man in prison. I trust that His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab will examine the case, and what 
^Omitted in this collection. 
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is more, inquire about Bhai Paramanand’s record in 
the Andamans and discharge him without delay. I 
trust, too, that the public and the press will study 
this case and urge the Government to release Bhai 
Paramanand. 


26f/i May^ 1920 

A HAED CASE 
(By M. K. Ganuhi) 

I have received the following telegram from the- 
families of Messrs. Bugga and Ratanchand : 

“Bugga and Ratto under orders transfer Andamans. 
Bugga suffering hernia and piles since ten years. Was 
operated upon. Ratto aged over forty and therefore 
should not be sent Andamans under Jail Manual 
Rule 721.” 

The readers will remember that these were the accused 
on whose behalf appeals were made to the Privy Council 
in common with others and whose appeals were rejected 
on technical grounds. The Hon’ble Pandit Motilal 
Nehru has analysed the cases and shown that they are 
no more guilty than the others who have been dis- 
charged. But several who were originally sentenced to 
death had their sentences commuted to imprisonment 
and are now set free. What is it that distinguishes 
these two cases from the others ? Is it the fact of the- 
appeal itself? If they had not appealed or rather a 
philanthrophic lawyer out of pity had not taken up their 
case, fought for them against tremendous odds, they 
would not have escaped the hangman’s horse. H. H., 
the Lieut.-Governor of the Punjab has been showing; 
a generous discretion in releasing many who suffered 
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between April and June last year. Although he had 
the opportunity, after the dismissal of the appeal, 
to Ijang Messrs. Bugga and Eatanchand, H. E. the 
Viceroy, it is equally true, has commuted the sentence 
of death to one of transportation. But I venture to 
submit that if the Eoyal Proclamation is to be given 
effect to in the fullest measure, Messrs. Bugga and 
Eatanchand are entitled to their liberty. They are 
no more a danger to the State than Lala Harkishenlal, 
Pundit Eambhu] Dutt Ohaudhri and others of that 
distinguished company. But for the time being, strong 
as the case is for their discharge, 1 am pleading not for 
a complete release but for keeping them in the Punjab 
and, if they have been sent away already, for bringing 
them back, if for nothing else, out of consideration for 
the wives of these poor men. Let not the public think 
that the acts of the Government of the day are dictated 
only by fear and expediency, not by logic and high princi- 
ples of justice. 


31s/ December, 1919 
THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION 
(Bv, M. K, Gandhi) 

The Proclamation^^ issued by the Sovereign on the 24th 
instant is a document of which the British people have 
every reason to be proud, and with which every Indian 
ought to feel satisfied. Coming on the top of the dis- 
* 111 giving assent to the Indian Reform Act of 1919, the King- 
Emperor issued a Proclamation, surveying the progress of the Reform 
movement, calling upon the people and the officials to co-operate with 
one another man early advance towards free institutions, and direct- 
ing the Viceroy to amnesty political prisoners as far as public safety 
permitted. 
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closures made before Lord Hunter’s Comniittee, the 
Proclamation gives one an insight into the true British 
character. For as the Proclamation shows it at its best, 
General Dyer’s inhumanity shows it at its worst. The 
Proclamation is the evidence of the intl^tion to do 
justice, as General Dyer’s deed is proof of man becoming 
devil under fear and excitement. I believe that the 
juxtaposition of the two events is a pure accident. The 
Proclamation was the inevitable consequence of the 
great measure which has received Royal assent. It w’as 
the finishing touch. The Reforms Act coupled with the 
Proclamation is an earnest of the intention of the British 
people to do justice to India. And it ought to remove 
suspicion on that score. But that does not mean that 
we may sit with folded hands and may still expect to 
get what we want. Under the British constitution no 
one gets anything without a hard fight for it. No one 
fora moment believes the statements made in the Parlia- 
ment that the Reforms have not been granted because 
of the agitation. We must lay to heart the advice of 
the President of the Congress that we shall gain nothing 
without agitation. We would have been nowhere if 
there had been no Congress to agitate for the rights of 
the people. Agication means no more than movement 
towards something. But just as all movement does not 
mean progress, so does all agitation not mean success. 
Undisciplined agitation which is a paraphrase of 
violence of speech or deed, can only retard national 
growth and bring about even unmerited retribution such 
as the Jallianwalla Bagh massacre. Disciplined agitation 
is Tihe condition of national growth. The mosr correct 
agitation, therefore, consists in the most correct action 
and we have little doubt that the Royal Proclamation 
and the Reforms mean not less agitation and less 
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type. 

The Reforms are undoubtedly incomplete, they do 
not give us enough ; we were entitled to more, we could 
have managed more. But the Reforms are not such 
as we may reject. On the contrary they are such as to 
enable us to expand. Our duty therefore is not to sub- 
ject them to carping criticism but to settle down quietly 
to work, so as to make them a thorough success and 
thus anticipate the time for a full measure of responsi- 
bility. Our work, therefore, may now well consist in 
agitation turned inward. Let us concentrate on ridding 
ourselves of social abuses, on producing a strong 
electorate and on sending to the councils men who 
would seek election not for self-advertisement b.ut for 
national service. 

There has been much mutual distrust between us — the 
English and ourselves. General Dyer forgot the dignity 
of man and became unmanly because he was seized 
with distrust and consequent fear. He feared that he 
might be ‘ assaulted. ’ The Proclamation more than the 
Reforms replaces distrust by trust. It remains to be 
seen whether the trust will filter down the Civil {Service* 
But let us assume that it will, and let us respond in the 
fullest measure. We cannot be wrong in so doing. To 
trust is a virtue. It is weakness that begets distrust. 
The best satisfaction we can show is undoubtedly to 
work gracefully and ungrudgingly. Our honest work 
will constitute the best guarantee for the quickening 
of progress towards the goal. 

Throughout all these years, the one figure that has 
laboured for India without, for a single moment, turning 
* Subsequently, Mr. Gandhi had to change his views on the subject. 
See infra. 
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back is Mr. Montagu. We have had many Secretaries 
of State who have adorned their office. But no Secretary 
has so well adorned it as Mr. Montagu. He has been a 
true friend of India. He has earned our gratitude. 
And for Lord Sinha? He has added lustre to his 
country. Indians have every reason to be proud of him. 


10th December, 1919 

THE KASUR INCIDENT 

If we may generalise from a particular instance, the 
Easur incident of which the description is given in a 
letter to the Tribune, reproduced elsewhere, and 

^ A correspondent from Easur wrote to the Tribune under date 
27th November Accompanied by Dr. Parsram, Mr, Gandhi visitjd 
Hasur jresterday in order to see two Indians who were said to have 
been assaulted by Mr. Marsden, the S. D. O., on Friday last. They 
gave Mr. Gandhi written statements of what had actually taken place. 
One of them, Kader Bux, a vegetable dealer, was assaulted rather 
severely because he was suspected of haying stuck up on his wall 
a Khilafat placard. Another, a storekeeper named Goolam Mahamad 
also made a statement, saying that he was struck for the same thing. 
The notices in question were removed. But Mr. Marsden quickly 
realised that ho had made a mistake. He found out that the notices 
were quite inoffensive and that they were put at the instance of Mr. 
Goolam Malxay-ud-Diii, the well-known pleader of Easur. He at once 
apologised and paid Kader Bux ten rupees as compensation. During 
his stay at Easur, Mr. Gandhi saw Mr. Marsden at his invitation and 
discussed the incident with him. Mr. Marsden authorised Mr. Gandhi, 
who was to address a public meeting of the people of Easur the same 
afternoon, to express his regret for the hasty action he had taken under 
the belief that the placards in question were of an inflammatory 
character. Mr. Gandhi consequently announced to the meeting the 
handsome manner in which Mr. Marsden had apologised for the 
mistake made by him. The meeting was attended by over three 
thousand men, and two to three hundred ladies were also present. 
After referring to the unfortunate incident, Mr. Gandhi explained why 
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fully confirmed by Mr. Gandhi shows that officers in the 
Punjab are prone to use force on the merest shadow of 
provocation. But the significance of the incident, small 

the Congress Sub-committee had decided to withdraw co-operation 
from Lord Hunter’s Committee and invited those who had not abeady 
made their statements before the Sub-committee to do so now. The 
speaker also dwelt strongly on the excesses committed by the mob 
•and said that India’s deliverance lay through resistence of wrong by 
•quiet, dignified, suffering. Truth and fearlessness were necessary for 
removal of all wrongs. 

The following account given by Mr. Gandhi of the Kasur incident 
fully corroborates the account given by the correspondent to the 
' ‘ Tribune ” : “I had received a telegram from Kasur that a Musalmaii 
was severely beaten by the Sub-divisional officer there, for a Khilafat 
placard stuck on his wall. The man had not stuck the placard at all, 
and it was harmless. I thought this was a serious affair. That British 
officers should take the law in their own hands and commit a criminal 
offence should be intolerable. I therefore visited Kasur in company 
with Dr. Parasaram and took the statements of two Musalmans who 
were beaten by the Sub-divisional officer. In the meantime, I receiv- 
ed a note from Mr. Marsden, the S. D. 0., asking me to see him. He 
said in the course of his conversation that he had apologised lo the 
Mnsalman and paid Ks, 10 to him as compensation. I told him 
that as he had publicly beaten the Musalman he should also publicly 
apologise. He agreed to my publicly expressing his regret. The 
notices were also restored on the wall. Just after this visit I had to 
address a big public meeting attended by about three thousand men 
and women. I expressed to them Mr. Marsden’s unconditional regret 
and the people were greatly satisfied”. Mr. Gandhi also refers to a 
visit to Wazirabad where the people were so very much fear-stnckeii 
that they would not even accommodate him and his friends and 
they had at last to put up in a Sikh temple ! There was a surprise 
in store for him, he says, at Nizamabad, a small village over fifty 
milles from Lahore where an industrious population of blacksmiths 
manufacture cutlery which is reputed to be the best in India, beauti- 
ful handles for sticks and fine rifles. He was very sorry that fine 
craftsmanship lay thus hidden and unknown in distant villages and 
that even he with his deep interest in Swadesh did not know of this 
village. 
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though it was, lies elsewhere. Mr. MarsdeU' d'id' no doubt 
take the law into his own hand:s, but hastened to make 
what reparation he could.. He did not resent the 
presence of Mr. Gandhi as an unwarranted interference 
into local affairs, .had not only the grace to invite Mr. 
Gandhi to explain the matter, but the further grace to 
accept Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion that the reparation he 
had made was not adequate-,, unless there was a public 
expression of regret, for an offence committed in public 
and the still further grace to authorise Mr. Gandhi to 
publish his regret for what he had done. On the other 
hand, the public expression of regret was sufficient to 
satisfy the people, who welcomed it, and have not only 
forgiven the officer and forgotten the incident, but 
probably think more highly of him than before. The 
moral is obvious. Patient truth must tell. The publiCr 
instead of taking any precipitate action, calmly pointed 
out to the officer his mistake ; he had to admit jt and 
made sufficient amends for it, Fo-r the ruling class there 
could be no better instance of the triumph of regard for 
truth. Mr. Marsden had committed, no doubt, a grave 
mistake, but having admitted the mistake found a 
public ready to respect him all the more. 

If instances as these were more common in India^ 
good-will between the rulers and the ruled would be the 
rule, and ill-will and consequent disturbances a thing of 
the past. 


IVh Fefjruary, 1920 
TWO PICTURES 

The following has been received by Shrimati Sarladevi 
Chaudhrani from the Government of India : 
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Government oe India. 
Army Department, delhi^ 
Dated Sth Dec,, 1919. 

Madam, 

I am directed to refer to the list published with 
the Gazette of India, dated the 29th July, 1919, in’ 
which you were mentioned for valuable services 
rendered in India in connection with the War, 1914 — 
1919 and to forward as a souvenir and a mark of 
appreciation of the Government of India the war 
badge enclosed. 

I am, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Sd.) G. H. BinoLEY, Major-General, 
Secretory to the Government of India, 
TO Mrs. Dutt Ohaudhari. 

She was instrumental in sending many a Bengali 
youth to the war. It is said that it was her poetry, her 
touching songs and addresses that appealed to the 
masses and inspired them to offer their services and 
co-operation. Hence the badge she has only just had 
the honoui> of receiving. 

Now turn to the other picture. 

To 

The committee of the Lahore Purdah Club, 

Government Home, Lahore, 
17-4-19 

As President of ihe Lahore Purdah Club, I wish 
to let you know that the names of Chaudhari and 
Chaudhrani Rambhuj Du4;t have been taken off the 
Government House list. 

I should like the Committee of the Purdah Qlub 
here to consider at once the desirability of first 
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jgiving the Chaudhrani the opportunity of resigning 
her membership of our Purdah Club before taking 
steps to remove her name from the list of our 
members. 

It is obvious that the wife of the Lieutenant- 
Governor cannot belong to the same club as the wife 
of Ohaudhari Rambhuj Dutt. 

As Mrs. Richey is away and has appointed no 
one to take her place, I am taking upon myself to act 
a,s secretary and I am writing to Mrs. Richey to that 
effect so as not to waste time and if the members, 
English and Indian, agree and sign enclosed, the 
notice from our Lahore Purdah Club can be sent to 
the Chaudhrani in a day or two. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) AnnaO’Dwyer. 


Simla, 

April %%7id^ 1919. 


Dear Madam, 

I am requested by the Committee, Lahore Purdah 
Club, to ask you to send in your resignation of 
membership of this Club and to forward to you the 
enclosed notice. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) M. Richey, 
IIoii. Secy., Purdah Club. 


[The notice sent to Shrimati Sarladevi is the draft 
notice referred to in the following — Ed. Y. 1. ] 

Notice from the President of the Committee of the 
Xiahore Purdah Club sent to Chaudhrani Rambhuj 
Dutt, dated 2nd April 1919. 
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We, the English and Indian members of the Com- 
mittee of the Lahore Purdah Club, in consequence 
of what has happened, consider that your name 
should no longer appear among its members and 
understand from this that you will not in future be 
welcome to any of our meetings. 

(Sd.) M. Richey, 

Secy,, Purdah Club, 

Copies of member biguatures— 

Anna O’Dwyer {President) 

Mildred Kitchin 
Mrs. B. J. Rustonijee 
Mrs. K. Rustomjee 
Begum Zulfiquar Ali Khan 
A. N. Mahomed Shafi 
Mane Woolver 
Mrs. K. Niamatullah 
Mrs. Thapar 
P. W, Thapar 

P. R. Birajuddiii Mohini Mayadas 
P. B. Ahmed Hussain 
Nancy Ewing Lucas. 

Let it be remembered that Pandit Ranibhuj Dutt 
Chaudhari was simply deported along with other 
Lahore leaders on mere suspicion. There was nothing 
proved against him. The trial followed a considerable 
time later. But the day after his deportation, his and 
Mrs. Ohaudhari’s names were removed from the Govern- 
ment House list. The same day Lady O’Dwyer hastened 
to circulate the letter and procure* the signatures of 
the, members of the Purdah Ladies Club. It is painful 
to find cultured Indian ladies being so terror-struck as to 
easily expose themselves to ridicule and insult. For, in 
sending the notice they did to Sarladevi Chaudhrani, 
they insulted not Mrs. Chaudhari but themselves. 
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Slirimati Sarladevi is a member of the Bengal ari- 
stocracy, wife of a noted leader of the Punjab and, what 
is more, one of the few highly educated and gifted 
ladies India possesses. It was the Club that was 
honoured by her being its member. We have no desire 
to give undue prominence to this indiscretion of Lady 
O’Dwyer, ‘blazing’ though it was. We hope, now that 
everybody seems to be regaining sanity, either Lady 
Maclagan or the members themselves would right this 
wrong they have done to themselves and to society. 


3?rZ March, 1920 
THE AMRITSAR APPEALS 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

So these appeals'^* have been dismissed in spite of the 
advocacy of the best counsel that were obtainable. The 
Privy Council has confirmed lawless procedure. I must 
confess that the judgment does not come upon me quite as 
a surprise, though the remarks of the judges as Sir John 
Simon was developing his argument on behalf of the 
appellants, led one to expert a favourable verdict. My 
opinion based upon a study of political cases is that the 
judgments, even of the highest Tribunals, are not un- 
affected by subtle political considerations. The most 
elaborate precautions taken to procure a purely judicial 
mind must break down at critical moments. The Privy 
Council cannot be free the limitations of all human 
institutions which are good enough only for normal 
* Some 20 victims of martial law administration of the Punjab 
appealed to the Privy Council on the ground that the Viceroy had 
no power to issue the Martial Law ordinances and that the procedure 
followed by the summary courts was irregular. 
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conditions. The consequences of a decision favourable 
to the people would have exposed the Indian Government 
to indescribable discredit from which it would have 
been difficult to free itself for a generation. 

Its political significance can be gauged from the fact 
that as soon as the news was received in Lahore all the 
preparations that were made to accord a fitting welcome 
to Lala Lajpatrai were immediately cancelled and the 
Capital of the Punjab was reported to be in deep 
mourning. Deeper discredit, therefore, now attaches to 
the Government by reason of the judgment, because 
rightly or wrongly the popular opinion will be that there 
is no .justice under the British constitution when large 
political or racial considerations are involved. 

There is only one way to avoid the catastrophe. The 
human and especially the Indian mind quickly responds 
to generosity. 1 hope that without the necessity of an 
.agitation or petitions the Punjab Government or the 
Central Government will immediately cancel the death 
sentences and, if at all possible, simultaneously set the 
appellants free. 

This is required by two considerations each equally 
important. The first is that of restoring public con- 
hdence which 1 have already mentioned. The second 
is fulfilment of the Royal Proclamation to the letter. 
That great political document orders the release of 
all the political offender's who may not by their 
release prove a danger to society. No one can possibly 
suggest that the twenty-one appellants will, if they 
are set free, in any shape or form constitute a danger 
to society. They never had committed any crimes 
before. Most of them were regarded as respectable 
and orderly citizens. They were not known to 
belong to any revolutionary society. If they committed 
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any crimes at all, they were committed only under 
the impulse of the moment and under what to 
them was grave provocation. Moreover, the public 
believe that the majority of the convictions, by the- 
Martial Law Tribunals were unsupported by any good 
evidence. I, therefore, hope that the Government, which 
have so far been doing well in discharging political 
offenders even when they were caught in the act, will 
not hesitate to release these appellants and thus earn the 
good-will of the whole of India. It is an act of generosity 
done ‘in the hour of triumph which is the most effective. 
And in the popular opinion this dismissal of the- 
appeal has been regarded as a triumph for the Govern- 
ment. 

I w-ould respectfully plead with the Punjab friends not 
to lose heart. We must calmly prepare ourselves for 
the worst. If the convictions are good, if the men 
convicted have been guilty of murders or incitements to 
murder, why should they escape punishment ? If they 
have not committed these crimes as we believe most at 
least have not, why should we escape the usual fate of 
all who are trying to rise a step higher ? Why should 
we fear the sacrifice if we would rise? No nations have- 
ever risen without sacrifice and sacrifice can only be 
spoken of in connection with innocence and not with 
crhv-e. 


May, 1920 

SAVARKAR BROTHERS 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

“It is My earnest desire at this time that so far as possible any 
trace of bitterness between My people and those who are 
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responsible for my Government should be obliterated. Let those 
who in their eagerness for political progress had broken the law 
in the past, respect it in the future. Let it become possible for 
those who are charged with the maintenance of peaceful and 
orderly Government to forget the extravagances which they have 
had to curb. A new era is opening. Let it begni with a common 
determination among My people and ofiicers lo woik together 
for a common purpose. I therefore direct My Viceroy to exercise 
in My name and on My behalf My Royal clemency to political 
offenders in the fullest measure which in his judgment is com- 
patible with the public safety. I desire him to extend it on this 
condition to persons who, for offences against the State or under 
any special or emergency legislation, are suffering imprisonment 
or restrictions upon their liberty. I trust that this leniency w'ill' 
by justified by the future conduct of those w^hom it benefits andi 
that all Mj subjects will so demean themselves as to render if 
unnecessary to force the laws for such offences hereafter”. — 
The Jioydl t'i'oclm nation of2Afh Decentler, 1919. 

The Proclamation from which the above extract has- 
been copied was published in December last. Thanks- 
to the action of the Government of India and the- 
Provincial Governments, many of those who were 
undergoing imprisonment at the time have received the- 
benefit of the Royal clemency. But there are some 
notable “political offenders” who have not yet been 
discharged. Among these 1 count Savarkar brothers- 
They are political offenders in the same sense as men,, 
for instance, who have been discharged in the Punjab. 
And yet these two brothers have not received their 
liberty although five months have gone by after the 
publication of the Proclamation. 

Mr. Ganesh Damodar Savarkar, the elder of the two,, 
was born in 1879, and received an ordinary education- 
He took a prominent part in the Swadeshi movement at, 
Nasik in 1908. He was sentenced to transportation for 
life with confiscation of property under sections 121,. 
121-A, 124-A and 153-A on the 9th day of June 1909, and 
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is now serving his sentence in the Andamans. He has 
therefore had eleven years of imprisonment. 

Section 121 is the famous section which was utilised 
during the Punjab trials and refers to “waging war 
.against the King. ” The minimum penalty is transporta- 
tion for life with forfeiture of property. 121-A is a 
similar section. 124-A relates to sedition. 153-A relates 
to promotion of enmity between classes ‘by words either 
spoken or written ’ or ‘ otherwise.’ ” It is clear therefore 
that all the offences charged against Mr. Savarkar 
(senior) were of a public nature. He had done no 
violence. He was married, had two daughters who are 
dead, and his wife died about eighteen months ago. 

The other brother was born in 1884, and is better 
krnown for his career in London. His sensational 
attempt' to escape the custody of the police and his jump- 
ing through a port-Tiole in French waters, are still fresh 
in the public mind. He was educated at the Fergusson 
College, finished off in London and became a Barrister. 
He is the author of the proscribed history of the Sepoy 
Revolt of 1857. He was tried in 1910, and received the 
same sentence as his brother on 24th December, 1910. 
He was charged also in 1911 with abetment of murder. 
No act of violence was proved against him either. He 
too is married, had a son in 1909. His wife is still alive. 

Both these brothers have declared their political 
opinions and both have stated that they do not entertain 
any revolutionary ideas and that if they were set free 
they would like to work under the Reforms Act, for they 
consider that the reforms enable one to work thereunder 
so as to achieve political responsibility for India. They 
both state unequivocally that they do not desire indepen- 
dence from the British connection. On the contrary, 
they feel that India’s destiny can be best worked out in 
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association with the British. Nobody has questioned 
their honour or their honesty, and in my opinion the pub- 
lished expression of their views ought to be taken at its 
face value. What is more, Ithink, it may be safely stated 
that the cult of violence has, at the present moment, no 
following in India. Now the only reason for- still further 
restricting the liberty of the two brothers, can only 
be ‘ danger to public safety, ’ for, the Viceroy has been 
charged by His Majesty to exercise the Royal clemency 
to political offenders in the fullest manner which in his 
judgment is compatible with public safety. I hold 
therefore that unless there is absolute proof that the dis- 
charge of the two brothers who have already suffered 
long enough terms of imprisonment, who have lost con- 
siderably in body- weight and who have declared their 
political opinions, can be proved to be a danger to the 
State, the Viceroy is bound to give them their liberty. 
The obligation to discharge them, on the one condition 
of public safety being fulfilled, is in the Viceroy’s politi- 
cal capacity just as imperative as it was for the Judges 
in their judical capacity to impose on the two brothers 
the minimum penalty allowed by law. If they are to be 
kept under detention any longer, a full statement justify- 
ing it is due to the public. 

This case is no better and no wrose than that of Bhai 
Paramanand who, thanks to the Punjab Government, 
has after a long term of imprisonment received his 
discharge. Nor need his case be distinguished from 
that of Savarkar brothers in the sense that Bhai Parama- 
nand pleaded absolute innocence. So far as the Govern- 
ment are concerned, all were alike guilty because all 
were convicted. And the Royal clemency is due not 
merely to doubtful cases btit equally to all cases of 
offences proved up to the hilt. The conditions are that 
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tlie .offence must be political and ^the exercise of Royal 
clemency should not, in the opinion of the Viceroy; 
endanger public safety. There is no question about the 
brothers being' political offenders. And so far the publib 
are aware there is no danger to public safety. In ans?w,er 
to a question in the- Viceregal Council, in connection with 
-such cases the reply given, was that- they were upder 
.consideration. But their brother has received frorn^the 
Bombay Govern naent a reply to the effect that no further 
memorials regarding them will be received and Mr. 
Montagu has stated in the .House of Commons that in 
the opinion of the Government of India they cannot- be 
released. The case however cannot be so- easily shelved. 
The public are entitled to know the precise grounds 
upon which the liberty of the brothers is being res- 
trained in spite of the Royal Proclamation which to 
themjs as good as a royal charter having the force of 
law. . . . 


llth December, 1919 
THE RAMNAOAB TRAGEDY 

Mr. Purshotamdas Tandon’s public letter flatly con- 
tradicting the allegation that any effigy of the King- 
Emperor was burnt at Ramnagar * still remains' unchall- 
* Under the direction of Pandits Malariya and Nehru, Mr. Tandon, 
a vakil of the Allahabad High Court and leader, investigated the 
occurrences in the Punjab, about August 1919. He wrote to Young 
India, of i5th October that, as a result pf his investigation, he found 
there wae no truth at all in the story which was built up as an after, 
thought oh' the fact of a few boys holding a demonstration against 
the Rowlat Bill on the l5th April, and that’ the people knew obsolutely 
nothing about the alleged investigation into the affair by two special 
^ officers who are said to have confirmed the, finding of the Magistrate 
O'Brien. 
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enged. Indeed, Pandit Jagat Narayan’s and Sahebzada 
Sultan Ahmed’s-'. examination of Ool. O’Brien entirely 
corroborates all the statements in that letter. Oplonel 
O’Brien admitted that in the first report of the trouble -at 
Ramnager he had received, there was no, mention of the 
burning of the. effigy of,. the King-Emperor there. He 
also admitted that he tried, the case which involved the 
examination of about 130 witnesses and gave the accused 
the full sentence that he could give an^ maintained that 
the accused had a fair trial. What doubt can there be 
that the accused, had a fair trial when they were convicted 
and sentenced on the sole evidence of “two Hindus and 
one Muhammadan ”—^out of the whole host of one 
hundred witnesses disposed, of by him:^“who gave 
evidence as to the burning -of the effigy as also to the 
casting of ashes into '.the river?’’ The Qommissioners, 
we hope, do know what value they should attach to the 
finding of a colonel who even before them is not a55hame,d 
to boast' that' ‘he made the arrests whether he was 
powered or not.’ 

• Mr. Gandhi has since visited Ramnagar and after, his 
inquiries, he is convinced tliat the people there, are 
absolutely innocent, that they have been unjustly impri- 
soned', abused and insulted. And yet no less than 
twenty-eight respectable citizens at Ramnagar are still 
rotting in jail for the alleged burping of an effigy of the 
King-Emperor. , . 


. lUhJuly, 192Qj.. 

A SUPERINTENDENT’S ORDER 
Mr., Gandhi writes to the Press : 

The Hon’ble Pandit .Madan Mohan Malaviya has 
handed to me an order signed by Mr. F, A. Heron, the 
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Superintendent of Police, Gujranwala (Punjab). The 
Panditji has given it to me for publication with such 
criticism as I could offer out of my experience of the 
Gujranwala district, the whole of which I visited during 
my stay in the Punjab. The order is dated the 5th 
June, 1919. It may be recalled that Superintendent 
Heron it was who directed the firing when one of the 
Eailway bridges was set fire to by a Gujranwala crowd 
on the 14th April, 1919. Here is the order in question : 

ORDER 

Gujranwala, dated 5th of June, 1919. 
To THE Sub-inspector of police— 

It is now practically certain that Martial Law will 
be taken off in this district, from those towns upon 
which it is still in force in a few days. The result 
of this will be that only those cases actually at the 
^ime of removal of Martial Law; then under trial 
before the Martial Law Commissions will be allowed 
to continue to be tried under Martial Law. 

All other cases whether under investigation or 
under trial before a Summary Court will have to be 
dropped and can then only be tried under the 
ordinary law. This will mean greatly prolonging 
these cases as under the ordinary law cases will 
proceed slowly in court and there will be appeals* 
etc. It is therefore imperative that all cases now 
^eady for trial in the SummaTy Courts should be sent 
up for trial immediately and that all cases still 
under investigation which can be completed rapidly 
should be completed immediately and sent up for 
trial. In this district so far the police have sent up 
compartively few cases for trial and so there must 
b3 many persons who are guilty and against whom 
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there is proof available who should be sent up for 
trial without delay. 

Great efforts must now be made to complete all 
pending cases at once. Identification parades 
should be held immediately and every endeavour 
must be made to; call up new witnesses, etc., who 
can help in proving the guilt of the accused. 

Proper attention has not so far been paid to 
securing the arrests of absconders. This must now 
be done. Constables, Sufedposhes, etc., should now 
be sent out immediately after absconders and every 
effort made to capture them at oiice. It is not 
sufficient merely to send a Ruqua to some police 
stations for their arrests. 

•I need not impress upon my officers the great 
necessity of completing their cases at once and, of 
getting a sufficient number of accused dealt with 
before Martial Law is removed. This district in 
point of view of numbers sent up for trial is far 
behind other districts and this naturally arouses 
criticisms on the efficiency and energy shown by the 
police here. Something can still be done to improve 
matters and if all my officers put their hearts into 
the work there is nd reason why the reputation of all 
the investigating staff here should suffer in com- 
parison with those who have investigated in Lahore 
and Amritsar, but should the number sent up for 
trial , continue so snaall all concerned will undoub- 
tedly not receive the Qader and respect they are in 
some instances entitled to. 

5 - 6-1919 

(Sd.) F. A. Heron, 

Superintendent of Police^ 
Qujranwala. 
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Scores of witnesses in the district gave evidence 
before the Congress Sub-committee that during the last 
days of Martial Law, batches after batches of prisoners 
were hurried to the Summary Courts so-called. The 
presiding ofBcer sat late at night and without even 
examining defence witnesses condemned absolutely 
innocent men to varying terms of imprisonment. One 
of the officers who thus conducted trials was Col. O’Brien, 
and the other was Mr. Bosworth Smith. The J^pjo 
reproduced above adds emphasis to the evidence record- 
ed by the Congress Committee and throws a lurid 
light on the way in which prosecutions took pl^'ce. 
And it was in this summary and hasty manner' that 
men who were absolutely innocent of any crime Vrbre 
harrassed and' imprisoned at Akalgarh, Ramnagar aifd 
other places, and still the^e officials retain their offices 
and the power of doing evil. ' 

'' ' " . November , * 

, , JALLIANWALA BAGH 

'• ’(By M. K'-GANDHir) \ . 

, There was ,an unfortunate hitch about the purchase of 
tl^lSi'Bagh* for the nation. Thinks. to the efforts of the 
, *,Mr. Gandhi, in a letter to the Navajivan^ thus speaks about the 
Jaflunwalla Bagh : The name ‘ Jallianwalla Bagh’ is a misiiorner. 
'ijallian ’ is a surname, and the original owner of the place was 'a 
*'Jallian.’ The ‘Bagh’ is to-day ffhe joint property of about 40 
partners. It is not a ‘ Bagh’ or garden, but' a dunghill. It is hemmed 
in on all sides by the back walls of houses and people have m ade 
it a convenient, place to ihrow house-refuse in from back windows. 

, It, is an open space with three trees and a tomb, and is accessible by a 
narrow lane. General I)yer used this land to approach the Bagh. 
The people whb were attending the meeting in the Bagh on the 13th 
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Hon’ble Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya^Sanyasi Swaini 
Shri Shraddfiananda and the local leaders, it has now 
become the property of the nation, subject to the full 
payment of the purchase price within' three months from 
the 6th instant. The purchase price is Rs. 5,36,000. 
And the amount must be raised within the prescribed 
period. 

■ It is, therefore, necessary to examine the propriety of 
making this purchase on behalf of the nation, especially' 
as it has been questioned even in enlightened quarters. 
With the Cawnpore Memorial before us the' attitude* 
is not to be wondered at. But with all respect 'to* 
objectors, I cannot‘help saying that if the Bagh had not 
bfeen ’acquired, it would have been a national disgrace.' 
Can we a:^ 9 rd to forget those .five hundred or more 
men who were killed although they had done nothing' 
wrong eithiex morally or legally ? If they had died 
knowingly and willingly, if, realising their iiinoc'ehce, • 
they, had stood their' ground arid faced’ the shots from 
the. 'fifty rifles, they would have gone down td history as 
saints, heroes arid patriots. ‘ But even as it was, the* 
tragedy became one of first class national importance.* 
Nations are born but of travail ' and suffering. We* 

4pril -were thus 'penned up, and had no way qf escape except at thr.ee ; 
or, four places by jumping walls.' Thousands escaped. with their lives 
by jumping the walls on that fateful day. 

Torrents of innocent blood have hallowed this ground. Attempts 
are. being' made to purchase it for public' purposes and if we do not"’ 
succeed, it will be a shame to us. ' ' ' * ^ 

We jcpay add to this the Times of India correspondent’s description: ’ 
** Thojisands are paying visits to Jallianw alia Bagh which is a large 
open space surrounded on all sides by dwelling houses with two hr 
three' bottle-necked entrances to it. Some of the walls- of houses 
round about bear marks of the bullets fired from the machine guns ‘ 
and attract the attention of the sightseers visiting the scene.'” 
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should .forfeit all title to be considered a nation, if we 
failed to treasure the memory of those, who in our battle 
for political freedom might, innocently or for the crimes 
of others, lose their lives or otherwise suffer. We were 
unable to protect our helpless countrymen when -they 
were ruthlessly massacred. We may decline, if we will, 
to avenge the wrong. The nation* will not lose if we did. 
But shall we — can we afford to — decline to perpetuate the 
memory -and to show to .the surviving members of the 
families of the dead that we are sharers in their sufferings, 
by erecting a national tombstone and by telling the world 
thereby that in the death of these men each one of us 
has lost dear relations ? If national instinct does not 
mean at least this much kinship, it has no meaning for 
me. I hold it to be our duty to tell the present genera- 
tion and generations yet unborn .that in our march to- 
wards true freedom we must be prepared for repetitions 
of the wrongs such as the Jallianwala Bagh massacre. 
We must provide^ against them, we must not seek them> 
but we must be ready to face them if they came again. I 
would not have us flinch from the battle of national life. 
The supreme lesson of the Amritsar Congress* was that 
the sufferings of the Punjab did not dishearten the nation 
but that the nation treated them as a matter of course. 
Some of us made stupid mistakes and the innocent 
suffered for them*. We must in future try to avoid the 
mistakes, but in spite of our best effort, we may fail to 
convert every one to, sanity.' We must, therefore, be 
ready for the repetition of the sufferings of the guiltless 
by telling the country now that they and theirs shall 
not be forgotten but that the memory of the innocent 
dead ehall be regarded as a sacred trust and that the 
surviving relations shall haye the right to look to the 
""For the resolutions of this Congress, see Appendix. 
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nation for maintenance in case of need. This is the 
primary meaning of the memorial. And has not the 
blood of the Mahomedan mixed with that of the Hindu? 
Has not the blood of the Sikh mixed with that of the 
Sanatanist and the Samajist ? The memorial should be 
a national emblem of an honest and sustained effort to 
achieve Hindu-Muslim unity. 

But the objector’s objection still remains unanswered. 
Will not the -memorial also perpetuate bitterness and 
ill-will? It will depend upon the trustees. And if I 
know them, I know that that is not their intention at all. 
I know that such was not the intention of the vast 
assembly. I go not wish to convey that bitterness was 
not there. It was there not in any way suppressed. But 
the idea of the memorial had nothing of bitterness 
in it. The people want to, they must be encouraged to, 
forget the doer and his madness. What General Dyer 
did we may all do if we had his irresponsibility and 
opportunity. To err is human and it must be held to be 
equally human to forgive if we, though being fallible, 
would like rather to be forgiven than punished and 
reminded of our misdeeds. Nor does this mean that we 
may not ask for General Dyer’s dismissal. A lunatic 
cannot be kept in a position from which he can: do harm 
to his neighbours. But just as we do not bear ill-will 
towards a lunatic, so too may we not bear ill-will even 
towards General Dyer. 1 would ' therefore eschew from 
the memorial all idea of bitterness and ill-will, but treat 
it as a sacred memory and regard the Bagh as a place 
of pilgrimage to be visited by all, irrespective of class, 
creed or colour. 1 would invite Englishmen to appreciate 
our feeling in the matter, ask them by subscribing .to 
the memorial in the spirit of the Royal Proclamation to 
make common cause with us in our endeavour to regain 
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consciousness, to ' realise the same freedom that they 
enjoy under the same constitution and to realise Hindu- 
Muslim unity without which there can be no true pro- 
gress for India. 


31st March, 1920 

, THE PUNJAB NON-OFFICIAL REPORT, 

^ The much expected report is published. The Oommis- 
, sioners may congratulate themselves oh the methodical 
manner in ivhich they have approached their work and 
the moderation .with which they have handled their 
difficult ta'sk. r The status of the. Commissioners must 
give added weight to- a report which is otherwise capable 
of 'Standing on its' merits. The Commissioners have 
not. ;^ra veiled .beyond the, evidence they had.- in their 
possession. .The reader is, therefore, if he is so minded, 
able to test the conclusions for himself. The recom- 
m'endations are neither wild nor weak. The Commis- . 
smnefs boldly, ask fof 'the recall of the Viceroy, and the 
dismissal from service of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, General 
Dyer and other officers. 'These j^e .the two.recommenda-' 
tiqns'against which there may, be spme -opposition. But' 
■the Commissioners have given clear , and .unimpeachable,, 
reasons for each recommendation. And if the ■ veracity 
of the facts .set forth by them is not challenged, their' 
recommendations are -unchallengable. 

It is not without much pain that we -find ourselves 
in agreement with the recommendation for the Viceroy’s 
recall. We believe' His Excellency to be., a cultured 
English gentleman, meaning. well by India and anxious 
to do the right thing. But these are not the sole qualifica- 
tions for the high Viceregal office. Lord Chelmsford 
has undoubtedly, -shown a lack of imagination. He 
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has applied to his Indian office the traditions of 
a colonial constitutional Governor .who has invariably 
to be guided by the advice of his ministers, is 
politically precluded from taking the initiative and 
affects colonial policies, if he affects them at all, not in 
virtue of office but through subtle influence and social 
intercourse. A Governor in the self-governing colonies 
acts by making gentle suggestions, never pressing them, 
on his ministers, and tries to move public opinion, not 
by exercise of authority but by making indirect friends 
at social and semi-politicaL functions. The very qualities 
therefore that enable a Colonial Governor .to makes a 
success of himself disqualify Lord Chelmsford for the 
Viceregal office. The Viceroy of India has immense 
powers, he is an autocrat, he dominates Jbhe Executive 
Council. A mere suggestion from him is like a legal 
sanction. He initiates and gives effect to policies. He 
supervises, with the very tangible right of intervention* 
the administration' of the provinces. He has, therefore, 
to be a strong ruler, with great imagination, with popular' 
sympathies which he • is never afraid to show. ‘ With 
all the qualities- of the heart -Lord Chelmsford has shown 
himself to be weak at critical junctures. Instead of’ 
leading his colleagues he has allowed himself to be ruled 
by them. He has allowed his provincial administrators 
to do 'as they ' have liked. The result was a variety 6f 
policies— level-head edn ess or 'conciliation in B6m:ba'y 
oven ‘tinder provocation; repression, persecution and 
intolerance without provocation in Punjab. Such a 
coirtrast should be impossible under * a Central Govern- 
ment with a chief at the centre who knows his mind 
and who knows how to impose his will on his subor- 
dinates. Lord Chelmsford has-'^signally failed and so we 
"believe that ’ the Commissioners would have ’ failed in 
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their duty if they had hesitated to advise, with the facts 
before them, the recall of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

^ With reference to the findings too, the Commissioners 
have ‘ if anything ’ erred on the side of moderation. 
But perhaps it would be better for the public to discuss 
the findings after the publication of the report of the 
official Committee. So far as the evidence collected 
by the non-official Commissioners goes, we feel that no 
other findings were possible. Indeed going through the 
evidence we can see a studious attempt to refrain from 
stating conclusions which could not be absolutely sup- 
ported by overwhelming array of facts. 


. 1th April, 1920 
THE PUNJAB SENTENCES 
(By M. K . Gandhi) 

The Commissioners appointed by the Congress Punjab 
Sub-committee have in their report accused His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy of criminal want of imagination. His 
Excellency’s refusal to commute two death sentences out 
of five is a fine illustration of the accusation. The 
rejection of the appeal by the Privy Council no more 
proves the guilt of the condemned than tjieir innocence 
could have been proved by quashing the proceedings 
before the Martial Law Tribunal. Moreover, these cases 
clearly come under the Royal Proclamation in accord- 
ance with its interpretation by the Punjab Govern- 
ment. The murders in Amritsar were not due to any 
private quarrel between the murderers and their victims. 
The offence, grave though it was, was purely political 
and committed under excitement. More than full repara- 
tion has been taken for the murders and arson. In the 
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oircurastances, commonsense dictates reduction of the 
death sentences. The popular belief favours the view 
that the condemned men are innocent and have not had 
.a fair trial. The execution has been so long delayed 
that hanging at this stage would give a rude shock to 
Indian society. Any Viceroy with imagination would 
have at once announced commutation of the death 
•sentences — not so Lord Chelmsford. In his estimation, 
evidently, the demands of justice will not be satisfied, 
if at least some of the condemned men are not hanged. 
Public feeling with him counts for nothing. We shall 
still hope that either the Viceroy or Mr. Montagu will 
-commute the death sentences. 

But if the Government will greviously err, if they 
•carry out the sentences, the people will equally err if 
they give way to anger or grief over the hanging if it 
Jias unfortunately to take place. Before we become a 
nation possessing an effective voice' in the councils of 
nations, we must be prepared to contemplate with 
-equanimity, not a thousand murders of innocent men and 
women but many thousands before we attain a status in 
the world that shall not be surpassed by any nation. 
We hope therefore that all concerned will take rather 
than lose heart and treat hanging as an ordinary affair 
of life.*' 

[Since the above was in type, we have received the 
ctuel news*. At last H.-E. the Viceroy has mercilessly 
.given the rude shock to Indian society. It is now for 
the latter to take heart in spite of the unkindest cut. — 
Ed. Y. i.] 

Sir Bdbindranath'ts Message. — The third and last of the series of 
public meetings in celebration of the National week was held in the 
•open space near the Trench Bridge, Bombay, on the 13th, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah presiding. The meeting was convened under the joint auspices 
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Qth June, 1920 

' POLITICAL FREEMASONBY 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Freemasonry is a secret brothertiood which has, more 
by its secret and iron rules than by‘ its service to hu- 
manity,., obtained ahold upon some of the best minds. 
Similarly there seems to be some secret code of conduct 
governing the official class in India before which the 

of the Bombay branches 6f the Home Rule League and the National 
Union. 

The President at the outset announced that Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore was unable to be present but had sent a message, which he 
called upon Mr. C. F. Andrews to read. 

Mr. Andrews thereupon read the message which ran as follows : 

“ A great crime has been done in the name of law in the Punjab. 
Such terrible eruptions of evil leave their legacy of the wreckage of 
ideals ‘behind them. What happened in Jallianwalla Bagh was itself a 
monstrous progeny of a monstrous iP^ar, which for four years had been 
defiling God’s world with fire and poison, physical and moral. The 
‘immenseness of the sin through which humanity had waded across its 
blood-red length of agony has bred callousness in the minds of those 
who have power in their hands with no^check of sympathy within, or 
fear of resistance without. The cowardliness of the powerful who- 
owned no shame in using their machines of frightfulness upon the 
unarmed and unwarned villagers, and inflicting unspeakable humilia- 
tions upon their fellow-beings behind the screen of an indecent 
mockery of justice, and yet not feeling for a moment that it was the 
meanest form of insult to their own manhood, has become only 
possible through the opportunity which the late war had given to man 
for constantly outraging his own higher nature, trampling truth and 
honour under foot. This disruption of the basis of civilsation will 
continue to produce a series of moral earthquakes, and men will have 
to be ready for still further sufferings. That the balance will take 
a long time to be restored, is clearly seen by the suicidal ferocity 
of vengefulness ominously tinging red the atmosphere of the’ peace 
deliberations. 
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flower of the great British nattion fall prostrate - and’ 
unconsciously become instruments of* injustice which 
as private individuals they would be ashamed of perpe- 
trating. In no other way is it possible for one to 
understand the majority report of the Hunter Committee^ 
the despatch of the Government of India and the reply 
thereto of the Secretary of State for India. In spite of 
the energetic protests of a section of thePress to the per- 
sonnel of the Committee, it might be said that on the 


But We have no place in these orgies of triumphaiit powers rend- 
ing the world into bits according to their own purposes. Whit most 
concerns us is to know that the moral degradation not only pursues 
the people, inflicting indignities upon the helpless, but also their 
victims. The dastardliness of cruel injustice confident ’ of its im- 
punity is ugly ail'd mean, but the fear and impotent anger which they 
are apt to breed upon ‘the minds of the weak are' no less abject- 
Brothers, when physical force, in its arrogant faith in itself, tries to 
crush the spirit of man, then comes the time^f or him bo assert that his. 
t’oul is indomitable. AVe, shall refuse to be, afraid and to own moral 
defeat by* cherishing in our hearts foul dreams of retaliation. The 
time has come for the victims to be the victors in the field of 

righefeousnesB. 

“When brother spills the blood of bis brother and exults in his sin, 
giving 0 ^ high sounding name ; when he tries to keep the blood 
stains fresh on the soil as a memorial of his auger, then Godin shame 
conceals it under His green grass and the sweet purity of His flowers. 
AVe who have witnessed the wholesale slaughter of the innocent in our 
neighbourhood, let us accept God’s own office and cover the blood 
Stains of iniquity with our prayer : 

' Rudra yat tedakshinam mukham tena rgam pahinityam’ , 

‘ With Thy graciousness, 0, Terrible, for ever save us.’ 

^ or the true grace comes from the Terrible, who can save our, souls, 
from the fear of suffering and death in the midst of terror and from 
vindictiveness in definance of injury. Let us take our lesson from His 
hand, even when tho smart of the pain and insult is still fresh the 
lesson that all meanness, cruelty and untruth are for the obscurity oi 
oblivion, and only the Noble and True are for eternity. Let those,. 
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whole the public were prepared to trust it, especially as 
it contained three Indian members who could fairly be 
claimed to be independent. The first rude shock to this 
confidence was delivered by the refusal of Lord Hunter’s 
Committee to accept the very moderate and reasonable 
demand of the Congress Committee, that the imprisoned 
Punjab leaders might be allowed to appear before it to 
instruct counsel. Any doubt that might have been left 
in the mind of any person has been dispelled by the 
report of the majority of that Committee. The result 
has justified the attitude of the Congress Committee. 
The evidence collected by- it shows what Lord Hunter’s 
Committee purposely denied itself. 

The minority report stands our like an oasis in a 
desert. The Indian members deserve the congratulation 
of their countrymen for having dared to do their duty 

who wish, try to burden the minds of the future with stones, carrying 
the black memory of wrongs and their anger, but let ns bequeath to 
the generations to come memorials of that only which weican revere,— 
let us be grateful to our fore-fathers, who have left us the image’of 
our Buddha, who conquered self, preached forgiveness, and spread his 
love far and wide in time and space.” 

The Resolution.— Mi. Gandhi then moved the following resolution : 
“ This meeting of the citizens of Bombay, is of opinion, that whilst 
mob excessess at Amritsar although committed after grave provoca- 
tion were worthy of condemnation, the deliberate and calculated 
massacre without warning by General Dyer of innocent, unarmed and 
■otherwise defenceless men at J allianwala Bagh was an unexampled act 
■of barbarity, and hopes that the Government of India and the Impe- 
rial Government will take such steps as to render impossible a repeti- 
tion of such barbarity and other similai- barbarities committed by 
responsible officers in the Punjab during the period of the martial law 
administration and hopes that the recommendations made by the 
Punjab Sub-Committee of the Indian National Congress will be cawied 
out in their entirety.” 

The resolution was passed and the meeing was dissolved. 
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in the face of heavy odds. I wish, that they had refused 
to associate themselves even in a modified manner with 
the condemnation of the Civil Disobedience form of 
Satyagraha.r. The defiant spirit of the Delhi mob .on the 
,30th March, can hardly be used for condemning a great 
spiritual movement which is admittedly and mani- 
festly intended to restrain the violent tendencies of 
mobs and to replace criminal lawlessness ,by civil 
disobedience of authority, when it has forfeited all 
title to respect. On the 30th March, Civil Disobedience 
had not even been started. Almost every great 
popular demonstration has been hitherto attended, all 
the world over, by a certain amount of lawlessness. 
The demonstration of 30th March and 6th April, could 
have been held under any other aegis as under that of 
Satyagraha, I hold that without the advent of the spirit 
of civility and orderliness,, the disobedience would have 
taken a much more violent form than it did even at 
Delhi. It was only the wonderfully quick acceptance 
by the people of the principle of Satyagraha that effec- 
tively checked the spread of violence throughout the 
length and breadth of India. And even to-day it is . not 
the memory of the black barbarity of General Dyer that 
is keeping the undoubted restlessness among the people 
from breaking forth into violence. The hold that Satya- 
graha has gained on the people — it may be even against 
their will — is curbing the forces of disorder and violence. 
But I must not detain the reader on a defence of Satya- 
graha against unjust attacks. If it has gained a foothold 
in India, it will survive much fiercer attacks than the one 
made by the majority of the Hunter Committee,, and 
somewhat supported by the minority. Had the majjority 
report been defective only in this direction and correct 
in every other, there would have been nothing but praise 
B 
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■'for it. 'After, all, Satyagrah'a is • a new experiment' in 
political field., And' a hasty attributing to it ' of any 
popular disorder would ha've been pardonable. 

The universally pronounced adverse judgment uportthe 
report and the despatches rests upon far more'- painful 
'revelations'. Look at the manifestly laboured defence 
of every official act of inhumanity except where condem- 
nation could not be avoided through the impudent admis- 
sions made by the actors themselves ; look at the special 
pleading introduced to defend General Dyer even against 
' himself ; look at the vain glorification of Sir Michael 
O’D-wyer, although it was his spirit that actuated ' -every 

■ act of criminality on the part of the subordinates' ; look 
‘ at the deliberate refusal to examine his wild career before 

the events’ of April. His' acts were an open book-of 
which the Committee ought to have taken judicial notice. 
Instead of accepting everything that the officials had- to 
say the Committee’s obvious duty was to tax itself to 
' find out the real cause of the disorders; B ought to have 
gone out of its way to search out the inwardness of the 
events. Instead of patiently going behind the hard 
crust of official documents, the Committee allowed itself 
to be guided with criminal laziness by mere official 
evidence. Th# report and the despatches, in my humble 
opinion, constitute an attempt to condone official law- 
lessness. The cautious and half-hearted condemnation 
pronounced upon General Dyer’s 'massacre and the 
notorious crawling order only deepens the. disappoint- 
ment of ''the reader as -he goes through, page after 
page, of thinly d'is^ised official whitewash. I need, 

■ however, scarcely attempt any elaborate examina- 
tion of the report or the despatches which 'have- 
been so justly censured by the whole national :d?ess 

■’ whether 'of • the moderate or the extremist' hue. The- 
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point to consider, is how to broak down this secret — be 
the secrecy ever so unconscious — conspiracy to uphold 
official iniquity. A scandal of this magnitude cannot 
be tolerated by the nation, -if it is to preserve its self- 
respect and become a free partner in the Empire. The 
All-India Congress Committee has resolved upon con- 
vening a special session of the Congress’^ for the, purpose 
of considering, among other things, the situation arising 
from the report. In my opinion, the time has arrived 
when we must cease to rely upon mere petitions to 
Parliament for effective action. Petitions will have value, 
when the nation has behind it the power to enforce its 
-will, t What power then have we ? When we are firmly 
of opinion that grave wrong has been done us and when 

* The Congress met at Calcutta in special session in September. 
For a summary of its work, hee Appendix. 

t Mr. Gandhi has no faith in a Declaration of Rights. Young 
India of June 30th, writes as under : Our Political Security. 

It is not difficult to discover in the Secretary of State’s des- 
patch issued in connection with the Hunter Committee Report 
the various attempts made to pass over the offences on the part 
of the Government officials. One of these attempts is easily 
detected when the despatch passes in almost an apologetic tone 
a halting criticism on some of the mistakes during the Martial 
Law period and abruptly goes on to propose arrangements for 
the future to be incorporated in a Martial Law Manual which the 
Government of India have at present under consideration. This 
Martial Law Manual may be an attempt to respond to the general 
demand for the future security. But we cannot compromise ourselves 
with any manual that does not fall in with the demands stated in the 
Congress Sub-committee’s report. To fatten the statute book with 
any such manual without removing the Rowlatt Act from it would 
mean to endeavour to nourish a man without removing the poison in 
his system. If the Rowlatt Act is not repealed, the Government of 
India’s manual can least satisfy those who are urging the British 
-Parliament toipass a statute to secure the civil rights of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects, because the civil, rights and the Rowlatt Act cannot at 
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after an appeal to the highest authority we fail to secure 
redress, there must be some power available to us for 
undoing the wrong. It is trtie that in the vast majority 
of cases, it is the duty of a -subject to submit to wrongs 
on failure of a usual procedure, so long as they do not 
affect his vital being. But every nation and every 
individual has the right, and it is their duty, to rise 
against an intolerable wrong. I do not believe in armed 
risings. They are a remedy worse than the disease 
sought to be cured. They are a token of the spirit of 
revenge and impatience and anger. The method ol* 
violence cannot do good in the long run. Witness the 

the same time, remain on our statute book. The Eowlatt Act detracts 
from our rights whereas the Declaration of Eights recognises them 
in law. 

Will the Declaration suffice to secure our liberties ? We do realise 
the importance of the Declaration of Eights, but we are not much 
enamoured of the Declaration of Eights business. The Declaration 
will be of little avail if we have not’ the strength to have H well 
administered. Unless we become manly and fearless, no number of 
rights showered upon us can secure us our liberties. It is not unlikely 
that progress legislation may outrun the administrative order. It 
required generations for Englishmen to harmonize their legislation 
and administration in this respect. Their Magna Charta (1215), the 
Petition of Eight (1628), the Grand Eemonstrance (1641) and the Bill 
of Eights (1689) record the continued progress of Englishmen for not 
less than full five centuries. The significance of this series of 
legislation does not so much lie in what each of them adds to the 
preceding law, but in each confirming the foregoing law. King after 
king violated the liberties of his subjects. But with greater determi- 
nation than the kings, came forward heroes from amidst the people 
who fought these violations and successfully secured the writ of 
Habeas Corpus. We need not require- the same long period to achieve 
freedom of person. But we cannot escape similar fights and sacrifice 
if we would have the fundamental principles of freedom engi'aved 
on our ".hearts. We emphasise the necessity of such preparation as of 
greater moment than the Declaration itself . 
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effect of the armed rising of the allied powers against 
Germany. Have they not become even like the Germans, 
as the latter have been depicted to us by them ? 

. We have a better method. Unlike that of violence it 
certainly involves the exercise of restraint and patience; 
but it requires also resoluteness of will. This method is 
to refuse to be party to the wrong. No tyrant has ever yet 
succeeded in his purpose without carrying the victim 
with him, it may be,' as it often is, by force. Most people 
choose rather to yield to the will of the tyrant than to 
suffer for the consequence of resistance.^ Hence does ter- 
rorism form part of the stock-in-trade of the tyrant. But 
we have instances in history where terrorism has failed 
to impose the terrorist’s will upon his victim. India has 
the choice before her now. If, then, the acts of the 
Punjab Government be an insufferable wrong, if the 
report of Lord Hunter’s Committee and the two des- 
patches be a greater wrong by reason of their grievous 
condonation of these acts, it is clear that we must refuse 
to submit to this official violence. Appeal to the Parlia- 
ment by all means, if necessary, but if the Parliament 
fails uSj and if we are worthy to call ourselves a nation, 
we must refuse to uphold the Government by with- 
drawing co-operation from it. 


2Zrd J2tney 1920 

THE DUTY -OF THE PUHJABEE 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The Allahabad Leader deserves to be congratulated 
for publishing the correspondence on Mr. Bosworth 
Smith who was one of the Martial Law officers against 
whom the .complaints about persistent and continuous 
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ill-treatment were among the bitterest. It appears from 
the correspondence that Mr. Bosworth Smith has received 
promotion instead of dismissal. Sometime before 
Martial Law Mr. Smith appears to have been degraded. 

“ He has since been restored ”, says the Leader corres- 
pondent, “ lO his position of a Deputy Commissioner of 
the second grade from which he was degraded and 
also been invested with powers under Sec. 30 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. Since his arrival, the poor 
Indian population of the town of Ambala Cantonment 
has been living under a regime of horror and tyranny. ” 
The correspondent adds: “ I use both these words 
deliberately for conveying precisely what they mean.” 

I cull a few ‘ passages from this illuminating letter 
to illustrate the meaning of horror and tyranny. “In 
private complaints he never takes the statement of 
the complainant. It is taken down by the reader 
wh^h the court rises and got 'signed by the magis- 
trate the following day. Whether the Report (received 
upon such complaints) is favourable to the complainant 
or unfavourable to him it is never read by the magistrate, 
and complaints are dismissed without proper trial. This 
is the fate of private complaints. Now as regards police^ 
challans. Pleaders for the accused are not- allowed* to 
interview under-trial prisoners in police custody. They 
are not allowed to cross-examine prosecution witness. 

. . . Prosecution witnesses are examined with leading 

questions. . . . Thus a whole prosecution story i^ 

put into the mouth of police witnesses. Witnesses for 
the defence though called in are not allowed to be ex- 
amined by the defence counsel. . . . The accused is 

■silenced if he picks up courage to saiy anything in- 
defence. . . . *^Any Cantonment servant can write 

down the name of any citizeii of the Cantonment on a 
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chit of paper and ask him to appear the next day inxourt. 
This is a summons. ... If any one does not appear 
in court who is thus ordered, criminal warrants of arrest 
are issued against , him.” There is much more of this 
style in the letter which is worth producing but I have 
given enough to illustrate the writer’s meaning. Let me 
turn for a while to this ofBcial’s record during Martial 
Law. He is the official who tried people in batches and 
convicted them after a farcical trial. Witnesses have 
deposed to his haviiag assembled people, having asked 
them to give false evidence, having removed women’s 
veils, called them ‘flies, bitches, she-asses’ and having 
spat upon them. He it was vprho subjected the innocent 
pleaders of Shekhupura to' indescribable persecution. 
Mr. Andrews personally investigated complaints against 
this official and came to the conclusion that no official 
had behaved worse than Mr. Smith. He gathered the 
people of Shekhupura, humiliated them in a variety 
of ways, called them anvarlog, Gandi ^jnakkhi. His 
evidence before the Hunter Commission betrays his 
total disregard for truth and this is the officer who, if 
the correspondent in question has given correct facts, has 
been promoted. The question however is why he is at 
all in Grovernment service and why he has not been tried 
for as,saulting and abusing innocent men and women." 

I notice a desire for the impeachment of General Dyer 
and Sir Michael O’Dwyer. I will not stop to examine 
whether the course is feasible. I was sorry to find Mr. 
Shastri joining this cry- for the prosecution of General 
Dyer. If the English people will willingly do.so, I would 
welcome such prosecutions as a sign of their strong 
disapprovalof the Jallianwalla Bagh atrocity, but I would 
certainly not, spend a single farthing ;in: a vain pursuit 
after the conviction of these men. Surely the public has 
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received sufiScient experience of tlie EnglisL. mind. Prac- 
tically the whole English Press has joined the conspiracy- 
to screen these offenders against humanity, I would 
not be party to make heroes of them' by joining the cry 
for prosecution private or public. If I can only pursuade 
India to insist upon their complete dismissal, I should 
be satisfied. But more than the dismissal of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and General Dyer is necessary the peremptory 
dismissal, if not a trial, of Colonel O’Brien, Mr. Bos- 
worth' Smith, Eai Shri Ram and others mentioned in 
the Congress Sub-committee’s Report. Bad as General 
Dyer is, I consider Mr. Smith to be infinitely worse and 
his crimes to be far more serious than the massacre of 
Jallianwalla Bagh, General Dyer sincerely believed that, 
it was a soldierly act to terrorise people- by shooting 
them. But Mr. Smith was wantonly cruel, vulgar and 
debased. If fall the facts that have been deposed to 
against him are true, there is not a spark of humanity 
about him. Unlike General Dyer he lacks the courage 
to confirm what he has done and he wriggles when- 
challenged. This ofiicer remains free to inflict himself 
upon people who have done no wrong to him, and who 
is permitted to disgrace the rule he represents for the 
time being. 

What is the Punjab doing ? Is it not the clear duty 
of the Panjabees not to rest until they have secured the 
dismissal of Mr. Smith and the like ? The Punjab 
leaders have been discharged in vain if they will not 
utilise the liberty they have received, in order to purge 
the administration of Messrs. Bosworth Smith and 
Company. I am sure that if they will only begin a 
determined agitation they will have the whole India by 
their side. I venture to suggest to them, that the best 
way to qualify for sending General Dyer to the gallowa 
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is to perform the easier and the more urgent duty of 
arresting the mischief still continued by the officials, 
against whom they have assisted in collecting over- 
whelming evidence. 


lUh J uly^ 1920 

GENERi^L DYER 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The Army Council has found General Dyer guilty of 
error of judgment and advised that he should not receive 
any office under the Crown. Mr. Montagu has been 
unsparing in his criticism of General Dyer’s conduct. 
And yet somehow or other I cannot help feeling that 
General Dyer is by no means the worst offender. His 
brutality is unmistakable. His abject andunsoldier-like- 
cowardice is apparent in every line of his amazing 
defence before the Army Council. He has caviled an 
unarmed crowd of men and children — mostly holiday- 
makers — ‘ a rebel army.* He believes himself to be the* 
saviour of the Punjab in that h? was able to shoot down 
like rabbits men who were penned in an enclosure.. 
Such a man is unworthy of being considered a soldier. 
There was no bravery- in his action. He ran no risk.. 
He shot without the slightest opposition and without 
warning. This is not an ‘error of judgment’. It is 
paralysis of it in the face of fancied danger. It is proof 
of criminal incapacity and heartlessness. But the fury 
that has been spent upon General Dyer ^ is, I am sure, 

*>In Young India of March 16, 1921, Gandhi further 'explains the 
attitude of India towards General Dyer. He writes, in reply to- 
a friend who asked him why the Jallianwallah Bagh and the Crawling 
Lane incidents were frequently recalled : 

The answer' is simple. To forgive is not to forget. There is no- 
merit in loving an enemy when you forget- him for a -friend. The 
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largely misdirected. No. doubt the shooting was ‘fright - 
iul’, the loss of innocent life deplorable. But the slow 
Ttorture, degradation and emasculation that followed 

merit lies in loving in spite of the vivid knowledge thatithe one that 
must be loved is not a friend. Ali, that Bayard of Islam, would not 
retaliate whilst the memory of a vile alfront was still fresh in his 
mind and although he was more than a match for his adversary. India 
‘Seeks, not punishment of the criminals Sir Michael O’Dwyer and 
’Greneral Dyer, but dismissal of servants who have proved unworthy of 
the trust reposed in them. And they are not fully dismissed so long 
-as they receive any pension from the Indian treasury. A father is 
mot only not bound to feed an unrepentant son but participates in his 
•crime if he continues to support him. 

The Congress Commissioners had their choice either to advise im- 
peachment and prosecution or mere dismissal. They chose the latter 
on the ground of humanity and not on that of expedience.. The 
.reader may be led into the secret that the Commissioners passed many 
an anxious hour over the matter. The report was finally shaped at 
Xashi within a stone’s throw of the waters of the Ganges. The re- 
commendation was hotly debated among them and they came to the 
imanimons conclusion that India could only gain by refraining from 
prosecution. Mr. Das in a notable speech at Patna recently referred 
to the compact then made between the Commissioners that, whilst 
and if they reduced their recommendation to a minimum, they must 
solemnly resolve to enforce them at the risk of their lives. The 
Commissioners are therefore Non-co-operators as a matter of simple 
duty. But they chose to waive the right of punishment. It is 
true that the whole, of India has not yet deliberately accepted the 
doctrine of humanity, i.e., forgiveness. One often hears the talk 
of hanging the murderers and so on. But India does not yet feel’ 
strong as against British Governers and Generals. She still fears 
them. Forgiveness of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer is 
therefore a meaningless term.. But India is daily gaining strength and 
•qualifying for forgiveness. When an Indian talks of punishment of 
the Punjab criminals, he talks in impotent rage. But I am convinced 
that if India was to-day free, i. e., strong enough to punish them, she 
would refrain. She only wants her -deliverance '.from possibilities of 
Jalliauwala. The whole campaign of Non-co-operation has been 
conceived in a spirit not of revenge but of justice.. . . 
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’was much worse, more calculated, malicious and soul- 
iilling, and the actors who performed the deeds deserve 
greater condemnation than General Dyer for the Jallian- * 
walla Bagh massacre. The latter merely destroyed a 
few bodies but the others tried to kill the soul of a 
nation. Who ever talks of GoL Frank Johnson who 
was by far the worst offender? He terrorised guiltless 
Lahore, and by his merciless orders set the tone to the 
whole of the Martial Law officers. But what I am 
concerned with is not even GoL Johnson,. The first 
business of the people of the Punjab and of India is to 
rid the service of Col. O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth Smith, . 
Rai Shri Ram and Mr.. Malih^ Khan. They are still 
retained in the service. Their guilt is as much proved 
•as that of General Dyer. We shall have failed in our 
duty if the condemnation pronounced uppn General Dyer 
produces a sense of satisfaction and the ; obvious duty- 
of purging the ^ministration in the Punjab is neglected. 
That task will aot be performed by platform rhetoric or 
resolutions merely. Stern action is required on our.p)art 
if we are to make any headway with ourselves and make 
any impression upon the officials that they are not 
to consider themselves as masters of the people but as 
their trustees and servants who cannot hold office if they 
misbehave themselves and prove unworthy of the trust 
reposed in them. 


September, 1920 

MR. PBRNING-TON’S OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 
(Br M. K. Gandhi) ’ 

I gladly publish Mr. Pennington’s letter'* with its. 
*'Under date 25th August, Victoria Road, Worthing, Sussex, Mr: 
B. Pennington, LC.S. [lUd.), wrote to Mr. Gandhi questioning his 
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enclosure just as I have received them. Evidently -Mr* 
Pennington is not a regular reader of “Young India,” or 
he would have noticed that no one has condemned mob 
outrages more than I have. He seems to think that the 
article he has objected to was the only thing I have 
ever written on General Dyer. He does not seem to 
know that I have endeavoured with’ the utmost impar- 
tiality to examine the Jallianwala massacre. And he 
can see any day all the proof adduced by my fellow- 
commissioners and myself in support of our findings of 
the massacre. The ordinary readers of “Young India” 
knew all the facts and therefore it was * unnecessary for 
me to support my assertions otherwise. But unfortu- 
nately Mr. Pennington represents the typical Englishman. 
He does not want to be unjust ; nevertheless he is rarely 
just in his appreciation of world events because he has 
no time to study them except cursorily and that through 
a press whose business is to air only parfey views. The 
average Englishman therefore, except in parochial 
matters, is perhaps the least informed though he claims 
to be well-informed about every variety of interest. 
Mr. Pennington’s ignorance is thus typical of the others 
and afford the best reason for securing control of our 
own affairs in our own hands. Ability will come with 
use and not by waiting to be trained by those whose 

condemnation of General Dyer’s conduct and suggesting that the 
General was acting bona fide as a good and only responsible servant 
of Government on the spot in shooting down some hundreds of people 
(“some of them perhaps innocently mixed up with an illegal assembly”} 
and in thus saving “ the city from falling in the hands of a dangerous 
mob.” “Asa mere seeker after truth,” Mr. Pennington asked for an 
account of the happenings at Amri tsar on 10th April and the following 
days, adding, “mere abuse is not convincing, as you so often observe 
in your generally reasonable paper.” The text of the letter is omitted 
in this collection. - 
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natural interest is to prolong the period of - tutelege as 
much as possible. 

But to return to Mr. Pennington’s letter, He complains 
that there has been no proper trial of any one. The 
fault is not ours. India has consistently and insistently 
-demanded a trial of all the officers concerned in the 
■crimes against the Punjab. 

He next objects to the.‘ violence’ of my language. If 
truth is violent, I plead guilty to the charge of violence 
of language. But I could not, without doing violence to 
truth, refrain from using the language I have regarding 
General Dyer’s action. It has been proved out of his 
own mouth or hostile witnesses : 

(1) That the crowd was unarmed. 

(2) That it contained children. 

(3) ' That the l3th was the day of Yaisakhi fair. 

(4) That thousands had' come to the fair. 

(5) That there was 'no' rebellion. 

(6) That during the intervening two days before the 
‘massacre’ there was peace in Amritsar. 

(7) That the proclamation of "the meeting was made 
the same day as General Dyer’s proclamation. 

(8) That General Dyer’s proclamation prohibited 
not meetings but processions or gatherings of 4 men on 
the streets and not in private or public places. 

(9) That General Dyer ran no risk whether outside 
■or inside ihe city. 

(10) That he admitted himself that many in the 

crowd did not know anything of his proclamation. ^ ' 

(11) That he fired without warning the crowd and 
even after it had begun to diperse. He fired in the 
backs of the people who were in flight. 

(12) That the men were practically penned in an 
^ nclosure. 
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In the face of these admitted facts I do call the deed 
a ‘massacre.’ The action amounted, not to ‘an error of 
judgment,’ but its ‘paralysis in the face of fancied 
danger.’ 

I am sorry to- have to say that Mr. Pennington’s 
notes, which too the reader will find published elsewhere,* 
betray as much ignorance as his letter. 

Whatever was adopted on paper in,-, the days of 
Canning was certainly not translated into action in its 
full sense. ‘Promises made to the ear were broken to- 
the hope,’ was said bya reactionary Viceroy.. Military 
expenditure has grown enormously since the days of 
Canning. 

The demonstration, in favour of General Dyer is 
practically a myth. 

No Jrace was found of the so-called Danda Fauji 
dignified by the name of bludgeon-army by Mr.. 
Pennington. There was no rebjel army in Amritsar.. 
The crowd that committed the -horrible murders and 
incendiarism contained no one community exclusively. 
The sheet was found posted only in Lahore and not in 
Amritsar. Mr. Pennington should moreover have known 
by this time that the meeting held on the 13 th was held,. 

* Under the heading, “ Is India worth keeping ? ” Mr. Pennington 
wrote to Mr. Gandhi that the answer to the question depended on how 
England governed India. Prussianism was impossible and had not 
been countenanced by Government since the days of Canning %vhen 
equal justice for all was adopted. There must be justice for the 
European as well as the Indian, but General Dyer had not got justice. 
A rebel gang, it was proclaimed by. the mob at Amritsar, was 
operating against the Europeans and Dyer by his action saved the 
situation as acknowledged by the loyal Sikhs at the time who demon- 
strated in General Dyer’s favour. People, however, confusing necessarj^ 
punitive measures with “ Massacre ”, condemned Dyer unheard and on 
the strenth of some of his statements made in an unguarded moment. 
The text of the Notes is not included in this collection. 
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> among other things, for the purpose of condemhing mob^ 
"excesses. This was brought out at the Amritsar trial. 
Those who surrounded hiror could not stop' General Dyer. 
He says he made up-his mind to shoot in a moment. 
He consulted nobody. When the correspondent says 
that the troops would have objected to being concerned 
in “what might in that case be not unfairly called 
a ‘ massacre’, ” he writes as if he had never lived in India. 
I wish the Indian troops had the moraT courage to refuse 
to shoot innocent, unarmed men in full flight. But the 
Indian troops have been brought up in too slavish an 
atmosphere to dare do any such correct act. 

I hope Mr. Pennington will not accuse me again of 
making unverified assertions because I have not quoted 
from the books. The evidenco is there for him to use. 
I can only assure him that the assertions are based on 
positive proofs mostly obtained from official sources. 

Mr. Pennington wants me to publish an exact account 
of what happened on the 10th April. He can find it in 
the reports, and if he will patiently go through them 
he will discover that Sir Michael O’Dwyer and his 
officials goaded the people into frenzied fury — a fury 
which nobody, as I have already said, has condemned 
more than I have. The account of the following days 
is summed up in one word, viz,, * Peace ’ on the part of 
the crowd disturbed by indiscriminate arrests, the* 
massacre and the series of official crimes that followed. 

I am prepared to give Mr. Pennington credit for- 
seeking' after the truth. But he has gone about it in the* 
wrong manner. I suggest his reading the evidence before 
the Hunter Committee and the Congress Committee. 
He need not read the reports. But the evidence will 
convince him that I have under-stated the case against 
General Dyer, 
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When however 1 r^ad his description ' of himself as 
for 12 years Chief Magistrate of Districts in the South 
•of India before reform by assassination and otherwise 
became so fashionable, ” I despair of his being able to 
find the truth. An angry or a biased man renders himself 
incapable of finding, it. And Mr. Pennington is evidently 
'both angry and biased. What does he mean by saying, 
before reform by assassination and otherwise became 
•so fashionable ?” It ill becomes him to talk of -assassina- 
tion whe.n the school of assassination seems happily to 
have become extinct. Englishmen will never see the 
truth so long as they permit their vision to be blinded by 
.arrogant assumption of superiority or ignorant assump- 
tion of infallibility. , . , 


11th August, 1920 
Mr. MONTAGU vs. Mrs. NAIDU 

In the course of a letter to Mr. Gandhi, dated 15th 
July, 1920, London, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu wrote : 

“ I am in very bad health. But the twin questions of 
the Punjab and the Khilafat absorb all my energies and 
emotions. But it is vain to expect justice from a race so 
blind and drunk with the arrogance of power, the bitter 
prejudice of race and creed and colour, and betraying 
such an abysmal ignorance of Indian conditions, opi- 
nions, sentiments and aspirations. The debate on the 
Punjab in the House of Commons last week shattered 
the last remnants of my hope and faith in 'British justice 
and good-will towards the new vision of India. The 
•discusssion in the House was lamentable and indeed 
tragic. Our friends revealed their ignorance, our enemies 
their insolence— ,aiid the combination is appalling and 
ieart-breaking. 
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“ Mr. Montagu has proved a broken reed. I enclose 
copy of my correspondence^' with him on the subject of 
the outrages committed during the Martial Law regime 
upon women as embodied in the Congress Sub-com- 
mittee’s report and evidence. I naturally assume that 
no single statement contained in the evidence has been 
accepted without the most vigorous and persisting 
scrutiny. But the general attempt seems to be to dis- 
credit the Congress Sub-committee’s findings and to 
shift the responsibility of such outrages which cannot 
be denied to Indian shoulders, such as Indian police 
officials — the skin-game with a vengeance. Speaking 
at a mass meeting the other day, I said that what we 
Indians demanded was reparation and not revenge, that 
we had the spiritual force and vision that ennobled us 
to transcend hate and transmute bitterness, into ^some- 

* At a public meeting held at Kingsway Hall, London, on 3rd 
June, 1919, Mrs. Naidu, lecturing on the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs, 
stated: “ My sisters were stripped naked ; they were flogged; they 
were outraged ” On 9th July, the India Office called upon Mrs. Naidu 
to quote authority for her statements which it maintained “ are of 
course absolutely untrue.” On 10th July the India Office, realising that 
the Congress Committee report contained some evidence on the matter, 
again wrote to Mrs. Naidu stating that the allegation in the Congress 
report was against the Indian Police and not against ” Martial 
Law Authorities” and calling upon her to state publicly that she was 
speaking, not about Martial Law authorities, but about the Indian 
Subordinate Police, Mr. Montagu concluded the second letter with 
the mollifying statement that he had directed the Government of India 
to enquire into the matter. Mrs. Naidu wrote to Mr, Montagu on the 
12th July, expressing her surprise at his attempts to distinguish the 
Martial Law authorities from the Police, She stated that the Police 
were working under the MartiaLLaw authorities and perpetrated the 
atrocities to secure evidence for the Martial Law tribunals, bhe also 
drew Mr. Montagu’s attention to the several cases of ill-treatment of 
women complained of before the Congress Enquiry Committee. The 
text of the letters is omitted in thi.s. collection. 

9 
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thing that might mean redemption both for ourselves 
and the British race, but that freedom was the only true 
reparation for the agony and shame of the Punjab 
. . . The specialists think that my heart-disease is in 
an advanced and dangerous state ; but I cannot rest till 
I stir the heart of the world to repentance over the 
tragedy of martyred India.” 

Commenting on^ the above, “ Young India” wrote 
under the heading, “ Outrages on women” : “ The cor- 
respondence between Mr. Montagu and Mrs. Naidu, pub- 
lished elsewhere,* gives one a glimpse into Mr. Montagu’s 
mentality. A member of the House of Commons spoke 
in insulting tones of Mrs. Naidu regarding, her charges 
against Martial Law authorities about outrages on 
women. Mr. Montagu hastily wrote to Mrs. Naidu accus- 
ing her of making untrue statements and challeziging 
her to quote her authority or publicly withdraw her 
statement. The very next day he had to qualify himself 
by admitting that some authority did exist in the 
Congress Committee’s report, but that it had reference to 
police torture, Mrs. Naidu had an easy task before her. 
We must refer the reader to Mrs. Naidu’s crushing reply. 
And now we hear that Mr. Montagu has caused inquiries 
to be made into the statements published in the Congress 
Committee’s report. We may invite the reader’s stten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Montagu’s attempt to confine 
ill-treatment of women to the Indian police also failed. 
The Manianwala cases quoted by Mrs. Naidu refer 
to Mr. Bosworth Smith. The charge was investigated 
by Mr. Anderws himself and then by Mr. Labhsingh, 
Barrister-at-Law. Mr. Montagu conies out thoroughly 
discredited. Mrs. Naidu is now naturally anxious about 
the statements made in the Congress Report. The com- 
* See foot-uote on the previous page. 
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missioiiBrs have themselves described the way in which 
they have recorded evidence. In any event, Mrs. Naidu 
•stands entirely absolved. The Congress Report may be 
trusted to take care of itself.” 


%th October, 1920 

HOW THE VICEROY DISCHARG-’ES HIS TRUST 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The reader will find reproduced elsewhere * the Vice- 
TToy’s cablegram to Mr. Montagu in refutation of Shrimati 
Sarojini Naidu’s allegations regarding the ill-treatment 
of women in the Punjab during the Martial Law period, 
vas also Shrimati Saroj ini’s spirited reply. It seems that 
every responsible statement made by His Excellency 
only strengthen the opinion of the public that he is 
totally unfit for the great trust which has been reposed 
in him. I do not wish to add one word to what Shrimati 
Sarojini has said in condemnation of the Viceroy’s 
.attitude; but I would draw the reader's attention to the 
ignoring of some very material allegations that were 
made by the Shrimati. Even assuming the propriety of 
rejecting the evidence of prostitutes because they are 
engaged in the unfortunate traffic, what has His Excel- 
lency to say regarding the evidence of the many women 
'Of Manianwalla against whom, in so far as I am aware, 
not a word of reproach has been whispered? I give 
helow in full the statement of Guredevi, the widow of 
Mangal Jat. That statement was corroborated by 
•several other women. This is the statement : 

* On 12th August 1919, the Viceroy, replyiug-to the Secretary of 
iState re : Mrs. Naidu’s allegations, stated that the allegations made- 
were made by low-caste prostitutes, belonging to criminal tribes, who- 
■were notorious liars, and that their evidence was not worthy of notice. 
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“ One day, during the Martial Law period, Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith gathered together all the males of over 
8 years at the Dacca Dalla Bungalow, which is some 
miles from our village, in connection with the investiga- 
tions that were going on. Whilst the men were at the 
Bungalow, he rode to our village, taking back with him 
all the women who met him on the way carrying food 
for their men at the' Bungalow. Reaching the village, he 
went around the lanes and ordered all women to come 
out of their houses, himself forcing them out with sticks. 
He made us all stand near the village Daira. The women 
folded their hands before him. He beat some with his 
stick and spat at them and used the foulest and most 
unmentionable language. He hit me twice and spat in 
my face. He forcibly uncovered the faces of all the 
women, brushing aside the veils with his own stick. 

“He repeatedly called us she-asses, bitches, flies and 
swines and said: ‘You were in the same beds with 
your husbands ; why did you not prevent them from 
going out to do mischief? Now your skirts will be 
looked into by the Police Constables.’ He gave me a 
kick also and ordered us to undergo the torture of holding 
our. ears by passing our arms round! the legs, whilst 
being bent double. 

“ This treatment was meted out to us in the absence of 
our men who were away at the Bungalow.’' 

If the facts set forth are true, can anything be more 
brutal or more loathsome ? And yet the perpetrator of 
the crime will probably receive a pension from the 
Government treasury. The curious reader will find in 
the evidence collected ample material in proof, of the 
depravity of the officer concerned. The evidence was 
first, collected by Mr. Andrews. Mr. Labhsingh, M.A., 
Bar-at-law, was specially deputed to go to Manianwalla 
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to see the ladies concerned. He held a kind of public 
enquiry which any body was free to attend. 

Mr. Montagu had his attention drawn to these state- 
ments when he hastily rebuked Shrimati Sarojini for 
her so-called recklessness of speech. And it was due 
to this that Mr. Montagu pompously ordered an inquiry. 
The Viceroy seems quietly to have ignored the instruc- 
tions issued to him, and has held no inquiry. He has 
laid down a new canon of evidence, hitherto unknown, 
and the law upon it that the evidence of prostitutes 
is not to be trusted. In other words, the legitimate 
corollary to be drawn frbm the viceregal pronouncement 
is that prostitutes may not get justice done to them, 
unless their complaint is supported by other evidence. 
Anyway, Mr. Montagu has evidently accepted the 
Viceroy’s explanation, and has thus strengthened the 
cause of Non-co-operation. ^ Can India for one moment 
associate herself with a Government that condones 
offences of a most barbarous nature committed against 
her own folk by its officers ? 

*In an earlier issue of Young India, dated September 1st, 1920, Gan- 
dhi wrote,- criticising the Viceroy’s speech, opening the Indian Legis- 
lative Council, under the heading, “The Viceregal Pronouncement ” : 

It may be that having lost faith in His Excellency’s probity and 
capacity to hold the high office of Viceroy of India, I now read his 
speeches with a biased mind,' but the speech His Excellency delivered 
at the time of opening of the council shows to me a mental attitude 
which makes association with him or his Government impossible for 
self-respecting men. 

The remarks on the Punjab mean a flat refusal to grant redress. 
He would have us to * concentrate on the problems of the immediate 
future ’ ! The immediate future is to compel repentance on the part 
of the Government on the Punjab matter. Of this there is no sign. 
On the contrary, His Excellency resists the temptation to reply ‘to his 
critics, meaning thereby that he has not changed his opinion on thh 
many vital matters affecting the honour of India. He’ is ‘ content to 
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2%nd October, 1919 

KHILAFAT DAY 

The 17th October will long be remembered as a great 
day in Indian history. That a big demonstration like 
the one organised for "the 17th instant, should have 

leave the issues to the verdict of history’. Now this kind of language,, 
in my opinion, is calculated further to inflame the Indian mind. Of 
what use can a favourable verdict of history be to men who have been 
wronged and who are still under the heels of officers who have shown 
themselves utterly unlit to hold offices of trust and responsibility ? 
The plea for co-operation is, to say the least, hypocritical in the face 
of the determination to refuse justice to the Punjab. ' Can a patient 
who is suffering from an intolerable ache be soothed by the most 
tempting dishes placed before him? Will he not consider it mockery 
on the part of the physician who so tempted him without curing him 
of his pain ? 

His Excellency is, if possible, even less happy on the Khilafat. “ So 
far as any Government could”, says this trustee for the nation, “we 
pressed upon the Peace Conference the views of Indian Moslems. But 
notwithstanding our efforts on their behalf, we are threatened with a 
campaign of Non-co-operation because, forsooth, the allied Powers 
found themselves unable to accept the contentions advanced bylndian 
Moslems.” This is most misleading if not untruthful. His Eixcellency 
knows that the peace terms are not the work of the allied Powers. 
He knows that Mr. Lloyd George is the prime author of the terms and 
that the latter has never repudiated his responsibility for them. He 
has with amazing audacity justified them in spite of his considered 
pledge to the Moslems of India regarding Constantinople, Thrace and 
the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor. It is not truthful to 
saddle responsibility for the terms on the allied Powers when Great 
Britain alone has promoted them. The offence of the Yiceroj? 
becomes greater when we remember that he admits th<3 justness of the 
Muslim claim. He could not have * pressed ’ it if he did not admit 
its justice, 

- I venture to think that His Excellency by his pronouncement on the 
Punjab has strengthened the nation in its effort to seek a remedy to 
compel redress of the two wrongs before it can make anything of the 
, .so-called Eef orms. 
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passed off without a hitch reflects the greatest credit on 
the organisers and is indeed a triumph of Satyagraha. 
People have come to realise that not by violence but by 
peaceful combination and sustained effort are great 
causes to be won. As soon as th-r, people cease to fear 
force, so soon will Government find it to be useless, and 
only those free themselves from that fear who are 
positively unwilling to use it themselves. Those in 
authority as a rule like some exercise of violence from 
the people. The art of government generally consists 
in having at one’s disposal sufficient force to overawe, 
people into submission. And a government is an instru- 
ment of service only in so far as it is based upon the 
will and the consent of the people. It is an- instrument 
of oppression when it enforces submission at the point 
of the bayonet. Oppression therefore ceases when 
people cease to fear the bayonet. And this is Satya- 
graha — to hold on to truth in the face of overwhelming 
odds, whether in the shape of the brute force of a 
government or the unreasoning prejudice or the petty 
tyranny of a caste. 

The organisers of Khilafat Day seem to have recog- 
nised the cardinal principle. They would have played 
themselves into the hands of their opponents if they had 
directly or indirectly prompted violence or,* as a matter 
of fact, violence had ensued from the demonstration. 
The cause of Islam has gained by the peaceful nature of 
the demonstration. And if Bombay be any index to the 
police arrangements in the other places, the police 
undoubtedly* deserve the highest praise, for in Bombay, as 
in Ahmedabad, so far as the public were concerned,* there 
appeared to be no special precautions taken. There was 
absence of all show of force- The presence of an extra- 
ordinary police .force or .the military always irritates a 
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mob. The organisers deserve equal credit for avoiding 
mass meetings and everything tending to bring together 
large crowds of ignorant and irresponsible people. The 
Khilafat is a difficult question. It has been rendered 
more complex by secret treaties. But it is not yet 
beyond hope. Eight millions of human beings, when 
justice is on their side, can make themselves felt any- 
where. Our Mahomedan friends have therefore to 
recognise their own strength. The Friday demonstra- 
tion, great though it was, may easily be frittered away 
if it is not followed up by sustained and intelligent 
effort. The Government must realise what the Maho- 
medan feeling is. And they will only realise it, when 
they see earnest effort and a due measure of suffering on 
the part of those who claim to feel so intensely. Con- 
tinued pressure of enlightened public opinion can but 
help His Majesty’s ministers, if they wish to be helped', 
in securing an honourable settlement of this knotty 
question. There must be no bluster, no theatricals, no 
declamation, no self-advertisement. There must be 
quiet and honest work. 

There were resolutions passed at some meetings to 
the effect that Mahomedans will be unable to participate 
in peace rejoicings if the Khilafat question is not settled 
on principled of justice, or rather in accordance with the 
Mahomedan sentiment. This is the right of the subject. 
But if it is the general wish, it must be clearly expressed, 
and not at unorganised meetings. 

There was too the question of boycott brought up by 
some. We have expressed ourselves on this matter in 
no uncertain terms. We do not believe in boycott, 
because it breeds ill-will and it is mostly ineffective. 
Boycott of goods, is* a subterfuge for boycott of the 
Governinent.- We hate, all subterfuge. If a case is 
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made out for boycotting the Government, we would not 
hesitate to support it. But boycott then spells disloyalty. 
Loyalty is not an immutable principle.^ It is mutual 
understanding. A government that is loyal to the 
governed commands their loyalty as a matter of course. 
When our Government ceases to be loyal, i,e., it becomes 
•systematically unjust or oppressive, we should unhesita- 
tingly declare our disloyalty and withdraw and advise 
withdrawal of all forms of support of the Government. 
That is a form of boycott which we would deem it a 
duty to proclaim, should the occasion arise. But boycott 
of British goods, whilst we retrtin the British connection, 
is, in our opinion, a blunder of the first magnitude. 

But our Mahomedan friends have far too sacred a 
cause to be trifled with the use of a questionable weapon 
like boycott. And they and the world now know that 
theirs is a causemot of the eight crore Mahomedans, but 
of the twenty-two crore Hindus also. For the Seventeenth 
October has shown that the Hindu-Mahomedan bond is 
a reality and that it is a bond that is ever growing 
tighter. And a strong and united India cannot fail to be 
listened to with respect and attention by the allies of 
Great Britain. 


drd December^ 1919. 

ALL-INDIA KHILAFAT CONFERENCE 

Mr. Gandhi, presiding over the joint session of the 
All-India Khilafat Conference held at Delhi on 24th 
November, addressed the audience in Urdu of which the 
following is a translation : 

“ It ought not to appear strange for Hindus to be. on the 
same platform as the Mahomedans in a matter that 
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specially and solely affects the Mahomedans. After all^ 
the test of friendship is true assistance in adversity, and 
whatever we are, Hindus, Parsis, Christians or Jews, if 
we wish to live as one nation, surely the interest of any 
of us must be the interest of all. The only deciding- 
consideration can be the justice of a particular cause. 
The Prime Minister of England and a whole host of 
distinguished ex-ofScials are witnesses to the justice of 
the Moslem cause. We talk of the Hiudu-Mahomedan 
unity. It would be an empty phrase if the Hindus hold 
aloof from the Mahomedans when their vital interests 
Were at stake. Some have suggested that we, Hindus, 
can assist our Mahomedan . countrymen only on condi- 
tions. Conditional assistance is like adulterated cement 
which does not bind. The only question, therefore, 
is how to help. The Khilafat Conference has come 
to the decision not to participate in the forthcoming 
peace celebrations. I think that it is a proper decision. 
Peace celibrations can have no meaning for India 
whilst a -vital part of the peace, affecting one-fourth of 
India’s population, remains undeclared. Eight crores of 
Mahomedands are deeply interested in the peace terms 
affecting the Khilafat. It is improper to ask them to 
celebrate peace whilst the fate of the Khilafat hangs 
in the balance. To ask India to celebrate peace whilst 
the Khilafat question remains unsettled is like expecting 
France to celebrate peace,, pending ibhe settlement of 
Alsace-Lorraine. That Turkey is outside India does 
not affect the comparison. England is as much a 
Mahomedan and Hindu power, as it is a Christian power, 
biid if India be a partner inthe.Empire, then Mahomedan 
sentiment deserves as much placating- as any other. It 
would, • therefore, be the < most seeming thing for his 
Excellency, the Viceroy, to postpone the peace celebra- 
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tions pending a satisfactory settlement of the Khilafat 
question* 

England's honour at stake . — It is a question which 
indeed affects the honour of England — the pledged 
word of the Primer Minister. What are riches, power,, 
and military renown worth, if that honour become 
sullied ? I was, therefore, deeply pained to see the 
telegraphic summary of the Prime Minister’s speech 
which seemed unnecessarily to wound Muslim suscepti- 
bility and to forecast a settlement of the Khilafat 
question in contradiction of his own solemn word, given 
with due deliberation . and at a time -when that word 
steadied the Mahomedan loyalty and possibly stimulated 
recruiting among the war-like Mahomedans. I shall still 
hope that wiser counsels will prevail and justice done to 
the Mahomedan claim. Should, however, the worst 
happen, the Khilafat Committee last night ^ decided to- 
advise Mahomedans to withdraw co-operation from the 
Government. I was privileged to be present at both the 
Subject Committee and the- general meetings. I take 
the liberty of warning the Government of the solemnity 
of the occasion and the seriousness of the decision. I 
know that withdrawal of co-operation is a grave thing 
and a big thing. It requires ability to suffer, I know 
-too that it is the right of a citizen to withdraw his 
co-operation'from the state, when that co-operation means 
his degradation. It is a tangible form of showing one’s 
displeasure at the acts of one’s Government. ■ 

Question of Boycott.— One may, therefore, hope that the 
Imperial Government will recognise the gravity of the 
situation. But from Non-coroperation to Boycott is a 
descent from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

The Committee took last night a decision by a majority 
^ 25th November, 1919. 
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of votes in favour of boycott of British goods, if the 
Khilafat question was not* satisfactorily settled. Boy- 
cott is a form of revenge, and talking of its being able to 
help -is to secure a just solution we have to create a 
world opinion. I venture to suggest to my Mahomedan 
friends that they will not create a world opinion in their 
favour by proclaiming boycott of British goods for other 
goods, and in practice it is bound to break down. More- 
over, the suggested boycott is a confession of weakness. 
You want strength, not weakness, to be able successfully 
to deal with all the questions. I, therefore, hope that 
the Khilafat Committee will retrace its steps and after 
mature consideration cancel the boycott resolution. 
In tackling this big question, calmness, patience and the 
•strictest adherence to facts are needed. It is not enough 
that there is no violence. Indeed, a violent speech is 
often as injurious as a violent deed. And I am sure that 
you will not spoil a cause that is just and sacred by any 
hasty word or action. 

The Punjab Grievance . — It remains for n:e to examine 
a position suggested by some friends. It has been 
contended that the Punjab grievance too is a good 
xeason for refraining from the peace celebrations. I 
venture to differ from that view. However grievous 
the wrong done in the Punjab, it is after all a domestic 
affair and it would show on our part a want of sense of 
proportion to bring in the Punjab grievances to justify 
our Non-co-operation in the Imperial celebration. The 
Punjab grievance does not arise out of the peace terms 
as does the Khilafat question. We must isolate the 
Khilafat question if we wish to give it its proper place 
and value. In my humble opinion, it is not open to us to 
refuse to share the peace celebrations on grounds other 
than those that arise directly out of the peace and that 
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touch the vital parts of our national existence. The 
Khilafat question alone satisfies these two tests. 


IWi December, 1919 
KHILAFAT AND THE COW QUESTION 

Mr. Gandhi has sent a long letter this week to the 
Navajivan. It contains in full his lecture at the Khilafat 
Conference at Delhi on 23rd November, of which he had’ 
supplied only a summary to the Associated Press. Two* 
points not dealt with in detail in the English summary- 
may here be noted. He said : 

“ Mr. Asafali, the Secretary of the Conference, has- 
intimated in the papers circulated by him that the 
Goraksha problem and the Punjab matter will also be- 
considered. I submit that the Hindus may not open 
the Goraksha question here. The test of friendship is- 
assistance in adversity, and that too, unconditional 
assistance. Qo-operation that needs consideration is a 
commercial contract and not friendship. Conditional 
co-operation is like adulterated cement which does not 
bind. It is the duty of the Hindus, if they see the 
justice of the Mahomedan cause, to render co-operation.. 
If the Mahomedans feel themselves bound in honour to 
spare the Hindus’ feelings and to stop cow-killing, they- 
may do so, no matter whether the Hindus co-operate 
with them or no. Though, therefore, I yield to no Hindu 
in my worship of the cow, 1 do not want to make the 
stopping of cow-killing a condition precedent to co-opera- 
tion. Unconditional co-operation means the protection 
of the cow. 

“ As regards the Punjab matter too, I venture to- 
differ from many of you. I have probed deeply into- 
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■the Punjab wounds. They may have deeply distressed 
'Others. I will not however say that they can distress 
a<ny one more deeply than they do me, and yet I think 
that we cannot bring in here the Punjab grievance. 
However grievous the wrong done in the Punjab, I think 
we cannot abstain from the Imperial Celebrations on 
.that score. We cannot say that the Punjab wrong is 
unredressed to justfy our absention. For we still expect 
redress. The Hunter Committee is still at work. Our 
own committee is equally busy. Only if we are dissatis- 
fied or suspicious aboi't a matter directly arising out of 
:the peace terms, can we decide upon abst ention. 

“ Such a one is only the Khilafat question. It arises 
'Out of the Khilafat question and not only are we in the 
•dark about it but we fully apprehend that it may not be 
rsettled to our satisfaction. We shall be accused of 
having been thoughtless and without sense of proportion 
•if we bring in the Punjab to justify abstention, and it 
will damage both the Khilafat and the Punjab question. 
The Khilafat question is a very serious one, and needs 
immediate remedies. We must isolate it if we wish to 
igive to it its proper place and value. ” 

“Moulana Abdul Bari Sahab in proposing a vote of 
of thanks to the chair said : ‘ Mahatma Gandhi may say ■ 
-anything as regards the bringing in of the Qoraksha 
‘question. That does credit to him and to our Hindu 
brethren. But the Musalman’s Khandani would be at 
fstake if they forgot the co-operation of Hindus. I, for 
my part, will say that we should stop cow-killing, irres- 
pective of their co-operation, because we are children 
of the same soil. As a Moulvi I say that, in voluntarily 
•stopping cow-killing, we shall not offend against the 
♦canons of our religion. Nothing has so helped the 
.Hindu-Moslem unity as the Hindus’ Co-operation with 
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’US in the question of Khilafat.’ The whole meeting 
•greeted the words with ‘ Amen 


January^ 1919 
THE KHILAFAT 
(By. M. K. Gandhi) 

The question of questions to-day is the Khilafat 
question, otherwise known as that of the Turkish peace, 
terms. His Excellency the Viceroy deserves our thanks 
for receiving the joint deputation’^ even at this late hour, 
especially when he was busy preparing to receive the 
heads of the different provinces. His Excellency must 
be thanked for the unfailing courtesy with which he 
received the deputation and the courteous language in 
which his reply was couched. But 'mere courtesy, 
valuable as it is at all times, never so valuable as at this, 
is not enough at this critical moment. ‘ Sweet words 
butter ho parsnips ’ is a proverb more applicable to-day 
than ever before. Behind the courtesy there was the 
determination to punish Turkey. Punishment of Turkey 
Is a thing which Muslim sentiment cannot tolerate for a 
moment. Muslim soldiers are as responsible for the 
result of the War as any others. It was to appease them 
that Mr. Asquith said when Turkey decided to join the 
Central Powers that the British Government had no 
designs on Turkey and that His Majesty’s Government 
would never think of punishing the Sultan for the 
misdeeds of the Turkish Committee. Examined by that 

A deputation of the Khilafat Conf ereoce consis^ting of Hindus and 
jSIuslims 'Waited onXiord Chelmsford in the last week of January , 1920, 
to request facilities for an Indian deputation to England and support 
■f'or Muslim .eautse- 
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standard, the Viceregal reply is not only disappointing 
but it is a fall from truth and justice. 

What is this British Empire ? It is as much Maho- 
medan and Hindu as it is Christian. Its religious neutra- 
lity is not a virtue, or if it is, it is a virtue of necessity. 
Such a mighty Empire could not be held together on 
any other terms. British ministers are, therefore, bound 
to protect Mahomedan interests as any other. Indeed, 
as the Muslim rejoinder^ says, they are bound to make 
the cause their own. What is the use of His Excellency 
having presented the Muslim claim before the Con- 
ference ? If the cause is lost, the Mahomedans will be 
entitled to think that Britain did not do her duty by them. 
And the Viceregal reply confirms the view. When 
His Excellency says that Turkey must suffer for her 
having joined the Central Powers, he but expresses the 
opinion of the British- ministers. We hope, therefore,, 
with the framers of the Muslim rejoinder, that His 
Majesty’s ministers will mend the mistakes if any have- 
been committed and secure a settlement that would 
satisfy Mahomedan sentiment. 

What does the sentiment demand ? The preservation 
of the Khilafat with such guarantees as may be neces- 
sary for the protection of the interests of the non-Muslim 
races living under Turkish rule and the Khalif’s control - 
over Arabia and the Holy Places with such arrangement 
as may be required for guaranteeing Arab self-rule,, 
should the Arabs desire it. It is hardly possible to state 
the claim more fairly than has been done. It is a claim 
backed by justice,! by the declarations of British 

* Not included in this collection. 

tMr, Gandhi reiterated this view subsequently. In the meeting held 
in Bombay on Saturday, 31st January, Mr. Hayat, Secretary to the 
Khilafat Deputation, read a telegram from Mr. Gandhi addressed to- 
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ministers and by the unanimous Hindu and Muslim 
opinion. It would be midsummer madness to reject or 
whittle down a claim so backed. 


10th Marche 1920 
, THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS 

Mr. Gandhi writes to the Press as follows : 

The Khilafat question has now become a question of 
questions. It has become an imperial question of the 
first magnitude. 

The. great Prelates of England and the Mahomedan 
leaders combined have brought the question to the fore. 
The Prelates threw down the challenge. The Muslim 
leaders have taken it up. 

I trust that the Hindus will realize that the Khilafat 
question overshadows the Reforms and everything else. 

If the Muslim claim was unjust apart from the Muslim 
scriptures, one might hesitate to support it merely on 
scriptural authority. But when a just claim is supported 
by scriptures, it becomes irresistible. 

Mr. Shaukat Ali from Lahore in which it was stated : “ Deputation 

has sacred mission. It has to appeal not merely to Imperial Govern- 
ment and British opinion but has to win world opinion. Its strength 
lies in its ability to appeal to reason and justice. It must therefore be 
moderate in presentation and firm in demand. Odds from a worldly 
stand-point seem heavily against us, but in Prophet’s words minority 
of two when ithas God on itsside can face overwhelming numbers with 
confidence and hope. In my opinion Hindu India is solidly on your 
side, for your cause is not mierely scripturally true, but it is morally 
just, and presently England will be on our side when through Deputa- 
tion Englishmen learn that British honour is at stake in this question ; 
for we are asking nothing more than what British Ministers have 
pledged themselves to give. May God guide Deputation.” 

10 
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Briefly put, the claim is that the Turks should retain 
European Turkey subject to full guarantees for the 
protection of non-Muslim races under the Turkish 
Empire and that the Sultan should control the Holy 
places of Islam and should have suzerainty over Jazirat- 
ul-Arab, i.e., Arabia as defined by the Muslim Savants, 
subject to self-governing rights being given to the 
Arabs if they so desire. This was what was promised 
by Mr. Lloyd George and this was what Lord Hardinge 
had contemplated. The Mahomedan soldiers would not 
have fought to deprive Turkey of her possessions. To 
deprive the Khalif of the suzerainty of Arabia is to 
reduce the Khilafat to a nullity. 

To restore to Turkey subject to necessary guarantees 
what was hers before War is a Christian solution. To 
wrest any of her possesssions from her for the sake of 
punishing her is a gun-powder solution. The Allies or 
Epgland in the hour of triumph must be scrupulously 
just. To reduce the Turks to impotence would be not 
only unjust. It would be a breach of solemn declara- 
tions and promises. It is to be wished that the Viceroy 
will take his courage in both his hands and place himself 
at the head of the Khilafat agitation as Lord Hardinge 
did at the time of the South African “ passive-resist- 
ance” struggle and thus like his predecessor give a clear 
and emphatic direction to an agitation which, under 
impulsive or faulty leadership, may lead to disastrous 
consequences. 

But the situation rests more with us Hindus and 
Mahomedans than with the Viceroy and still more 
with the Muslim leaders than with the Hindus or the 
Viceroy. 

There are signs already of impatience on the part’ of 
Muslim friends, and impatience may any day be reduced 
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to madness and the latter must inevitably lead to 
violence. And I wish I could persuade every one to see 
that violence is suicide. 

Supposing the Muslim demands are not granted by 
the Allies or say England ! I see nothing but hope in 
Mr. Montagu’s brave defence of the Muslim position and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s interpretation of his own declaration. 
True, the latter is halting but he can secure full justice 
under it. But we must suppose the worst and expect and 
strive for the best. How to strive is the question. 

What we may not do is clear enough. 

(1) Theie should be no violence in thought, speech 
or deed. 

(2) Therefore there should be no boycott ^ of British 
goods, by way of revenge or punishment. Boycott, in 
my opinion, is a form of violence. Moreover, even if it 
were desirable, it is totally impracticable. 

’"In Young India of March 17, 1920, under the heading, “Khilafat,” 
Mr. Gandhi explained why Boycott should not be resorted to. Pointing 
out the confusion into which the Leader of Allahabad had fallen over 
Boycott and Non-co-operation, Mr. Gandhi wrote: “1 had thoughtthat 
my meaning was clear and that there was no inconsistency. Boycott 
is a punishment and is conceived in a vindictive spirit. The idea of 
boycotting British goods is that, although British goods may be better 
than, say, Japanese, I should not buy the former because I want to 
revenge myself upon the British people for a wrong done to me by 
British ministers, or for utterly irresponsible and insolent language of 
some Englishmen regarding the Khilafat. I hold that Boycott under 
such circumstances is a form of violence. Non-co-operation stands 
on a different footing. If the Government do wrong, I become a 
participator in its wrong-doing by co-operating with it and thus 
making it possible for them to do the wrong. It is my duty, not by 
way of punishment or by way of revenge but to the end that I may 
not make myself responsible for the wrong-doing, to withdi'aw my 
support off that Government. Indeed I should be justified inbringing 
that Government to a standstill. It is clear to me therefore that Non- 
co-operation is as different from Boycott as an elephant from an ass.” 
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(3) There should be no rest till the minimum is 
achieved. 

(4) There should be no mixing up of other questions 
with the Khilafat, e.g,, the Egyptian question. 

Let us see what must be done : 

(1) The cessation of business on the 19th instant and 
expression of the minimum demands by means of one 
single resolution is a necessary first step provided that 
the hartal is absolutely voluntary and the employees 
are not asked to leave their work unless they receive 
permission from their employers. I would strongly urge 
that the mill-hands should be left untouched. The 
further provison is that there should be no violence 
accompanying the hartal. 1 have been often told that 
the 0. 1. D. sometimes promote violence. I do not believe 
in it as a general charge. But even if it be true, our 

The only way to retain peace is, he added, for the Hindu to join hands 
with the Muslim, offer Satyagraha and preventMuslims from becoming 
desperate. He wrote ; “I still believe that for the moment I consider 
that I am alone capable of offering Satyagraha in its fine form. But 
if that belief were to deter me from making experiments, Satyagraha 
would never make headway. But here, there is the further fallacy of 
the ambiguous middle. Satyagraha in the form of Civil Resistance has 
possibilities of mischief. But hartal is no new weapon and hartal mvLj 
or may not be Satyagraha. When the Hoii’ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya resigned his membership on the Imperial Council or when 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore asked to be relieved of his distinction, they 
did not do so as Satyagrahis. Of course there is danger in widespread 
Non-co-operation, But that is merely stating a truism. The one 
thing to be remembered is that for the Mahomedans the Khilafat is a 
question of life and death. It is essential for them to secure a proper 
solution. It is the sacred duty of the Hindus to give their all for the 
sake of their brothers so long as they work along the lines of non- 
violence, And I know no better way of keeping them on . that path 
save by all Hindus, Christians, Parsees and Jews who have made 
India their own, whole-heartedly supporting them and suggesting to 
them forcible methods of attainting redi’es's without resort to violence.” 
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discipline should make it impossible. Our success 
depends solely on our ability to control, guide and disci- 
pline the masses. 

Now a word as to what may be done if the demands 
are not granted. The barbarous method is warfare, 
open or secret. This must be ruled out if only because 
it is impracticable. If I could but persuade every one 
that it is always bad, we should gain all lawful ends 
much quicker. The power that an individual or a nation 
forswearing violence generates is a power that is irresis- 
tible. But my argument to-day against violence is based 
upon pure expedience, its utter futility. 

Non-co-operation is, therefore, the only remedy left 
open to us. It is the cleanewst remedy as it is the 
most effective, when it is absolutely^ free from all vio- 
lence. It becomes a duty when co-operation means 
degradation or humiliation or an injury .to one’s che- 
rished religious sentiment. England cannot accept a 
meek submission by us to an unjust usurpation of rights 
which to Mussalmans mean a matter of life and death. 
We may therefore begin at the top as also the bottom. 
Those who are holding offices of honour or emolument 
ought to give them up. Those who belong to the menial 
services under Government should do likewise. Non- 
co-operation does not apply to services under private 
individuals. I cannot approve of the threat of ostracism 
against those who do not adopt the remedy of Non-co- 
operation. It is only a voluntary withdrawal which is 
effective. For voluntary withdrawal alone is a test 
of popular feeling and dissatisfaction. Advice to the 
soldiers to refuse to serve is premature. It is the last, 
not the first step. We should be entitled to take that 
step when the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the 
Premier leave us. Moreover, every step in withdrawing 
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co-operation has to be taken with the greatest delibera- 
tion. We must proceed slowly so as to ensure retention 
of self-control under the fiercest heat. 

Many look upon the Calcutta resolutions * with the 
deepest alarm. They scent in it a preparation for violence. 
I do not look upon them in that light, though I do not 
approve of the tone of some of them. I have already 
mentioned those whose subject-matter I wholly dislike. 

“ Can Hindus accept all the resolutions ?” is the 
question addressed by some. I can only speak for 
myself. I will co-operate whole-heartedly with the 
Muslim friends in the prosecution of their just demands 
so long as they act with sufficient restraint and so long 
as I feel sure that they do not wish to resort to or 
countenance violeQce. I should cease to co-operate and 
advise every Hindu and for that matter every one else 
to cease to co-operate, the moment there was violence 
actually done, advised or countenanced. I would there- 
fore urge upon all speakers the exercise of the greatest 
restraint under the gravest provocation. There is 
certainty of victory if firmness is combined with gentle- 
ness. The cause is doomed if anger, hatred, ill-will, 
recklessness and finally violence are to reign supreme. 
I shall resist them with my life even if I should stand 
alone. My goal is friendship with the world and I can 
combine the greatest love with the great opposition to 
wrong. 


%^th Aprils 1920 

WHY I HAVE JOINED THE KHILAPAT MOVEMENT 
(By m. M. Gandhi) 

An esteemed South African friend who is at present 
AKhilafat Conference held at Calcutta passed resolutions accept- 
ing Non-co-operation. Por the implications of the letter see infra. 
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living in England has written to me a letter from which 
I make the following excerpts : 

“You will doubtless remember having met me in South Africa 
at the time when the Eev. J. J. Doke was assisting you in your 
compaign there and I subsequently returned to England deeply 
impressed with the rightness of your attitude in that country. 
During the months before War I wrote and lectured and spoke on 
your behalf in several places which I do not regret. Since return- 
ing from military service, however, I have noticed from the papers 
that you appear to be adopting a more militant attitude . . . 
I notice a report in “The Times” that you are assisting and 
countenancing a union between the Hindus and Moslems with a 
view of embarrassing England and the Allied Powers in the 
matter of the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire or the 
ejection of the Turkish Government from Constantinople. Know- 
ing as I do your sense of justice and your humane instincts I feel 
that I am entitled, in view of the humble part that I have taken 
to promote your interests on this side, to ask you whether this 
latter report is correct. I cannot believe that you have wrongly 
countenanced a movement to place the cruel and unjust despotism 
of the Stamboul Government above the interests of humanity, for 
if any country has crippled these interests in the East it has surely 
been Turkey. I am personally familiar with the conditions in 
Syria and Armenia and I can only suppose that if the report 
which “The Times” has published is correct, you have thrown 
to one side, your moral responsibilities and allied yourself with 
one of the prevailing anarchies. However, until I hear that this 
is not your attitude I cannot prejudice my mind. Perhaps you 
will do me the favour of sending me a reply.” 

I have sent a reply to the writer. But as the views 
-expressed in the quotation are likely to be shared by 
many of my English friends and as I do not wish, if 
I can possibly help it, to forfeit their friendship or their 
esteem, I shall endeavour to state my position as clearly 
as I can on the Khilafat question.*^ The letter shows 

* Asked by Mr. Andrews to define his position more fully and public- 
ly, Mr. Gandhj wrote in Young India of July 21, 1920, under the 
beading, “ Mr. Andrews’ difficulty ” : “ I should clear the ground by 
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what risk public men run through irresponsible jour- 
nalism. I have not seen The Times report referred to 
by my friend. But it is evident that the report has made 
the writer to suspect my alliance with “ the prevailing 
anarchies” and to think that I have “ thrown to one 
side” my “ moral responsibilities.” 

It is just my sense of moral responsibilities which has 
made me take up the Khilafat question and to identify 
myself entirely with the Mahomedans. It is perfectly 
true that I am assisting and countenancing the union 
between Hindus and Moslems, but certainly not with 
“ a view of embarrassing England and the Allied 
Powers in the matter of the dismemberment of the 
Ottoman Empire.” It is contrary to my creed to em- 
barrass Governments or anybody else. This does not 

stating that I reject any religious doctrine that does not appeal to 
reason and is in conflict with morality. I tolerate unreasonable 
religious sentiment when it is not immoral. I hold the Khilafat claim 
to be both just and reasonable and therefore it derives greater force be- 
cause it has behind it the religious sentiment of the Musulman world.” 
Dealing with Mr. Mahomed Ali’s letter to the Sultan promising the 
support of the Indian Moslems in regard to Khilafat, Mr. Gandhi 
wrote : “Mr. Andrews considers Thar Mr. Mahomed Ali’s language 
goes to show that he would resist Armenian independence against the 
Armenians and the Arabian against the Arabs. I attach no such 
meaning to it. What he, the whole Musulmans and therefore I think 
also the Hindus, resist is the shameless attempt of Englaiid and 
the other Powers under cover of self-determination to emasculate 
and dismember Turkey. If I understand the spirit of Islam 
properly, it is essentially republican in the truest sense of the term. 
Therefore if Armenia or Arabia desired independence of Turkey 
they should have it. In the case of Arabia, complete Arabian inde- 
pendence would mean transference of the Khilafat to an Arab chief- 
tain. Arabia in that sense is a Musulman trust, not purely Arabian. 
And the Arabs, without ceasing to be Musulman, could not hold 
Arabia against Muslim opinion. The Khalifa must be the custodian 
of the Holy places and therefore also the routes to them. He must 
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however mean that certain acts of mine may not 
result in embarrassment. But I should not hold myself 
responsible for having caused embarrassment when X 
resist the wrong of a wrong-doer by refusing assistance 
in his wrong-doing. On the Khilafat question X refuse 
to be party to a broken pledge. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
solemn declaration is practically the whole of the case 
for Indian Mahomedans and when that case is fortified 
by scriptural authority it becomes unanswerable. More- 
over, it is incorrect to say that I have “ allied myself to 
one of the prevailing anarchies” or that I have wrongly 
countenanced the movement “to place the cruel andl 
unjust despotism of the Stamboul Government above the- 
interests of humanity.” In the whole of the Mahornedan 
demand there is no insistence on the retention of the 
so-called unjust despotism of the Stamboul Government; 

be able to defend them against the whole world. And if an Arab 
chief arose who could better satisfy that test than the Sultan of 
Turkey, I have no doubt that he would be recognised as the Khalifa.’ ’ 
“ The solution of the question”, he added, ” lies not in our academic 
discussion of the ideal position. It lies in an honest appointment of a 
mixed commission of absolutely independent Indian Musulmans and 
Hindus and independent Europeans to investigate the real wish of 
the Armenians and the Arabs and then to come to a modbus vivendi 
whereby the claims of the nationality and those of Islam may be 
adjusted and satisfied”. ” If is common knowledge,” concluded Mr. 
Gandhi, “ that Smyrna and Thrace including Adrianople have been 
dishonestly taken away from Turkey and that mandates have been 
unscruplously established in Syria and Mesopotamia and a British 
nominee has been set up in Hedjaj under the protection of British 
guns. This is a position that is intolerable and unjust. Apart there- 
fore from the questions of Armenia and Arabia, the dishonesty and 
hypocrisy that pollute the peace terms require to be instantaneously 
removed. It paves the way to an equitable solution of the question 
of Armenian and Arabian independence which in theory no one denies 
and which in practice may be easily guaranteed if only the wishes of the? 
people concerned could with any degree of certainty be ascertained.” 
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on the contrary, the Mahomedans have accepted the 
principle of taking full guarantees from that Government 
for the protection of Non-Muslim minorities. Ido not 
know how far the condition of Armenia* and Syria may 
he considered an ‘ anarchy,’ and how far the Turkish 
Government may be held responsible for it. I much 
suspect that the reports from these quarters are much 
•exaggerated and that the European powers are them- 
selves in a measure responsible for what misrule there 
may be in Armenia and Syria. But I am in no way 
interested in supporting Turkish or any other anarchy. 
The Allied Powers can easily prevent it by means 
other than that of ending Turkish rule or dismem- 
bering and weakening the Ottoman Empire. The 
Allied Powers are not dealing with a new situation. If 
Turkey was to be partitioned, the position should have 
been made clear at the commencement of the War. 
There would then have been no question of a broken 
pledge. As it is, no Indian Mahomedan has any regard 
for the promises of British Ministers. In his opinion, the 
cry against Turkey is that of Christianity vs. Islam 
with England as the leader in the cry. The latest 
cablegram from Mr. Mahomed Ali strengthens the 
impression, for he says that unlike as in England his 
deputation is receiving much support from the French 
Government and the people. 

Thus, if it is true, as I hold it is true, that the Indian 
Musalmans have a cause that is just and is supported 
by scriptural authority, then for the Hindus not to 
support them to the utmost would be a cowardly breach 
of brotherhood and they would forfeit all claim to con- 
sideration from their Mahomedan countrymen. As a 

* Mahomed Ali was at the time in England as head of the Indian 
Khilafat Delegation. 
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public-server, therefore, I would be unworthy of the 
position I claim, if I did not support Indian Mussalmans 
in their struggle to maintain the Ehilafat in accordance 
with their religious belief. I believe that in supporting 
them I am rendering a service to the Empire, because 
by assisting my Mahomedan countrymen to give a 
disciplined expression to their sentiment it becomes 
possible to make the agitation thoroughly orderly and 
(even successful. 


mh May, 1920 

KHILAFAT 
(By M. K. Uanbhi) 

As 1 told you in my last letter, I think Mr. Gandhi has made 
■a serious mistake in the Khilafat business. The Indian Maho- 
medans base their demand on the assertion that their religion 
requires the Turkish rule over Arabia ; but when they have 
against them in this matter, the Arabs themselves, it is impossible 
to regard the theory of the Indian Mahomedans as essential to 
Islam. After all if the Arabs do not represent Islam, who does 
It is as if the German Eoman Catholics made a demand in the 
name of Roman Catholics with Rome and the Italians making a 
.contrary demand. But, even if the religion of the Indian Maho- 
medans did require that Turkish rule should be imposed upon 
the Arabs against their will, one could not, now-a-days, recognise 
as a really religious demand, one which required the continued 
oppression of one people by another. When an assurance was 
given at the beginning of the war to the Indian Mahomedans that 
the Mahomedan religion would be respected, that could never 
have meant that a temporal sovereignty which violated the 
principles of self-determination would be upheld. We could not 
now stand by and see the Turks reconquer the Arabs (for the 
Arabs would certainly fight against them) without grossly betray- 
ing the Arabs to whom we have given pledges. It is not true 
that the Arab hostility to the Turks was due simply to European 
suggestion. No doubt, during the War we availed ourselves of 
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the Arab hostility to the Turks to get another ally, but the 
hostility had existed long before the War. The non-Turkish 
Mahomedan subjects of the Sultan in general wanted to get rid of 
his rule. It is the Indian Mahomedans who have no experience 
of that rule who want to impose it on others. As a matter of 
fact, the idea of any restoration of Turkish rule in Syria or 
Arabia seems so remote from all possibilicies that to discuss 
it seems like discussing a restoration of the Holy Eoman Empire.. 
I cannot conceive what series of events could bring it about. 
The Indian Mahomedans certainly could not march into Arabia 
themselves and conquer the Arabs for the Sultan. And no amounr 
of agitation and trouble in India would ever induce England to 
put back Turkish rule in Arabia* In this matter it is not English 
Imperialism which the Indian Mahomedans are up against, but the 
mass of English Liberal and humanitarian opinion, the mass of 
the better opinion of England, which wants self-determination tO’ 
go forward in India. Supposing the Indian Mahomedans could 
stir up an agitation so violent in India as to sever the connection 
between India and the British Crown, still they wonld not be any 
nearer to their purpose. For to-day they do have considerable 
influence on British world-policy. Even if in this matter of the 
Turkish question their influence has not been sufiicient to turn the 
scale against the very heavy weights on the other side, it has 
weighed in the scale. But apart from the British connection, the 
Indian Mahomedans would have no influence at all outside India. 
They would not count for more in world politics than the Maho- 
medans of China. I think it is likely (apart from the pressure of 
America on the other side, I should say certain) that the influence 
of the Indian Mahomedans may at any rate avail to keep the 
Sultan in Constantinople, But I doubt whether they will gain an3’ 
advantage by doing so. For a Turkey cut down to the Turkish 
parts of Asia Minor, Constantinople would be a very inconvenient 
capital. I think its inconvenience would more than outweigh the 
sentimental gratification of keeping up a phantom of the old 
Ottoman Empire. But if the Indian Mahomedans want the Sultan 
to retain his place in Constantinople, I think the assurances given 
officially by the Yiceroj’’ in India now buid us to insist on his 
remaining there and I think he will be there in spite of 
America.” 

This is an extract from the letter of an Englishmany 
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^jijQyixig £L position in Grosit Rrit&in, to s- friond. in Indio- • 
It is a typical letter, sober, honest, to the point and put 
in such graceful language that whilst it challenges you, 
it commands your respect by its very gracefulness. But 
it is just this attitude based upon insufScient or false 
information which has ruined many a cause in the British 
Isles. The superficiality, the one-sidedness, the inaccu- 
racy and often even dishonesty that have crept into 
modern journalism, continuously mislead honest men who 
want to see nothing but justice done. Then there are 
always interested groups whose business it is to serve 
their ends by means fair or foul. And the honest 
Englishman wishing to vote for justice but swayed by 
•conflicting opinions and dominated by distorted versions, 
•often ends by becoming an instrument of injustice. 

The writer of the letter quoted above has built up 
•convincing argument on imaginary data. He has suc- 
•cessfully shown that the Mahomedan case, as it has 
been presented to him, is a rotten case. In India, where 
it is not quite easy to distort facts about the Khilafat, 
English friends admit the utter justice of the Indian 
Mahomedan claim. But they plead helplessness and tell 
us that the Government of India and Mr. Montagu have 
done all that was humanly possible for them to do. And 
if now the judgment goes against Islam, Indian Maho- 
medans should resign themselves to it. This extraordi- 
nary state of things would not be possible except under 
this modern rush and preoccupations of all responsible 
people. 

Let us for a moment examine the case as it nas 
been imagined by the writer. He suggests that Indian 
Mahomedans want Turkish rule in Arabia in spite of 
the opposition of the Arabs themselves and that if the 
Arabs do not want Turkish rule, the writer argues. 
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no false religious sentiment can be permitted to interfere 
with self-determination of the Arabs when India herself 
has been pleading for that very status. Now the fact 
is that the Mahomedans, as is known to everybody who 
has at all studied the case, have never asked for Turkish 
rule in Arabia in opposition to the Arabs. On the con- 
trary, they have said that they have no intention of 
resisting Arabian self-government. All they ask for is 
Turkish suzerainty over Arabia which would guarantee 
complete self-rule for the Arabs. ‘They want Khalifs 
control of the Holy Places of Islam. In other words, they 
ask for nothing more than what was guaranteed by Mr. 
Lloyd George and on the strength of which guarantee 
Mahomedan soldiers spilt their blood on behalf of the 
Allied Powers. All the elaborate argument therefore and 
the cogent reasoning of the above extract fall to pieces 
based as they are upon a case that has never existed. 
I have thrown myself heart and soul into this question 
because British pledges, abstract justice, and religious 
sentiment coincide. I can conceive the possibility of 
a blind and fanatical religious sentiment existing in 
opposition to pure justice. I should then resist the 
former and fight for the latter. Nor would I insist upon 
pledges given dishonestly to support an unjust cause as 
has happened with England in the case of the secret 
treaties. Resistance there becomes not only lawful but 
obligatory on the part of a nation that prides itself on 
its righteousness. 

It is unnecessary for me to examine the position im- 
agined by the English friend, viz,, how India would have 
fared had she been an independent power. It is unneces- 
sary because Indian Mahomedans, and for that matter, 
India, are fighting for a cause that is admittedly just ; a 
cause in aid of which they are invoking the whole- 
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hearted support of the British people. I would however 
venture to suggest that this is a cause in which mere 
sympathy will not suffice. It is a cause which demands* 
support that is strong enough. to bring about substantial 
justice. 


« 

19th May, 1920 
^ PLEDGES BBOKEN 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The long-expected peace terms* regarding Turkeys 
have been received. In my humble opinion, they are 
humiliating to the Supreme Council, to the British minis- 
ters, and if as a Hindu with deep reverence for Christi- 
anity I may say so, a denial of Christ’s teachings.. 
Turkey broken down and torn with dissentions within 
may submit to the arrogant disposal of herself, and' 
Indian Mahomedans may out of fear do likewise. Hindus 
out of fear, apathy or want of appreciation of the^ 
situation, may refuse to help their Mahomedan brethren 
in their hour of peril. The fact remains that a solemn, 
promise of the Prime Minister of England has been 
wantonly broken. I will say nothing about President 
Wilson’s fourteen points, for they seem now to be 
entirely forgotten as a day’s wonder. It is a matter of 
deep sorrow that the Government of India communique f 
offers a defence of the terms, calls them a fulfilment of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge of 5th January, 1918, and yet 
apologises for their defective nature and appeals to 
the Mahomedans of India as if to mock them that they 
would accept the terms with quiet resignation. The* 

* The terms subsequently forced on Turkey at Sevres. 
tNot included in this collection. 
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mask that veils the hypocrisy is too thin to deceive 
.anybody. It would have been dignified if the com- 
muHigwebad boldly admitted Mr. Lloyd George’s mistake 
in having made the promise referred to. As it is, the 
-claim of fulfilment of the promise only adds to the irrita- 
tion caused by its glaring breach. What is the use of 
the Viceroy saying, “ The question of the Khilafat is one 
-for the Mahomedans and Mahomedans only and that 
with their free choice in the matter Government have no 
•desire to interfere,” while the Khalifs dominions are 
ruthlessly dismembered, his control of the Holy places 
of Islam shamelessly taken away from him and he 
himself reduced to utter impotence in his own palace 
which can no longer be called a palace hut which can 
he more fitly described as a prison ? No wonder His 
Excellency fears that the peace includes terms which 
must be painful to all Moslems.” Why should he msult 
Muslim intelligence by sending the Mussalmans of India 
.a message of encouragement and sympathy ? Are they 
expected to find encouragement in the cruel recital of 
the arrogant terms or in a remembrance of “ the splen- 
did response” made by them to the call of the King 
■“ in the day of the Empire’s need ? ” It ill becomes 
His Excellency to talk of the triumph of those ideals 
of justice and humanity for which the Allies fought. 
Indeed, the terms of the so-called peace with Turkey, 
if they are to last, will be a monument of human 
arrogance and man-made injustice. To .attempt to 
<5rush the spirit of a brave and gallant race, because it 
Las lost in the fortunes of war, is a triumph not of 
Lumanity but a demonstration of inhumanity. And if 
Turkey enjoyed the closest ties of friendship with Great 
Britain before the war. Great Britain has certainly made 
.ample reparation for her mistake by having made the 
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largest contribution to tbe humiliation of Turkey. It is 
insufferable, therefore, when the Viceroy feels confident 
that with the conclusion of this new treaty that friend- 
ship will quickly take life again and a Turkey regenerate, 
full of hope and strength, will stand forth in the future 
as in the past a pillar of the Islamic faith. The Viceregal 
message audaciously concludes ; “ This thought will, I 

trust, strengthen you to accept the peace terms with 
resignation, courage and fortitude and to keep your 
loyalty towards the Crown bright and untarnished as it 
has been for so many generations.” If Muslim loyalty 
remains untarnished, it will certainly not be for want of 
effort on the part of the Government of India to put the 
heaviest strain upon it, but it will remain so because the 
Mahomedans realise their own strength— the strength in 
the knowledge that their cause is just and that they 
have got the power to vindicate justice in spite of the 
aberration suffered by Great Britain under a Prime 
Minister whom continued power has made as reckless 
in making promises as in breaking them. 

Whilst therefore I admit that there is nothing either 
in the peace terms or in the Viceregal message covering 
them to inspire Mahomedans and Indians in general 
with confidence or hope, I venture to suggest that there 
is no cause for despair or anger. Now is the time for 
Mahomedans to retain absolute self-control, to unite 

their forces and, weak though they are, with firm faith 

in God to carry on the stru^le with redoubled vigour 
till justice is done. If India— both Hindu and Mahome- 
dan can act as one man and can withdraw her part- 

nership in this crime against humanity which the 
peace terms represent, she will soon secure a revison of 
the treaty and give herself and the Empire at least, if 
not the world, a lasting peace. There is no doubt that 
11 
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the struggle would be bitter, sharp and possibly pro- 
longed, but it is worth all the sacrifice that it is likely to 
call forth. Both the Mussalmans and the Hindus are on 
their trial. Is the humiliation of the Khilafat a matter 
of concern to the former? And if it is, are they pre- 
pared to exercise restraint, religiously refrain from 
violence and practise Non-co-operation without counting 
the material loss it may entail upon the community? 
Do the Hindus honestly feel for their Mahomedan 
brethren to the extent of sharing their sufferings to the 
fullest extent? The answers to these questions, and not 
the peace terms, will finally decide the fate of the 
Khilafat. 


ikfay, 1920 

MR. CANDLER’S OPEN LETTER 
(By M. K. Ganuhi) 

Mr, Candler* has favoured me with an open letter on 
this question of questions. The letter has already 
appeared in the press. I can appreciate Mr. Candler’s 
position as I would like him and other Englishmen to 
appreciate mine and that of hundreds of Hindus who 
feel as I do. Mr. Candler’s letter is an attempt to show 
that Mr, Lloyd George’s pledge is not in any way broken 
by the peace terms. I quite agree with him that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s words ought not to be torn from their 
context to support the Mahomedan claim. These are 
Mr. Lloyd George’s words as quoted in the recent 
* Mr. Edmuiid Candler, a well-kaown English journalist and war 
correspondent, was at the time Publicity Officer in the Punjab and 
wrote some open letters to Mr. G-andhi, questioning his attitude 
towards the Khilafat problem. • 
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Viceregal message: “Nor are we fighting to destroy 
Austria-Hungary or to deprive Turkey of its capital, 
or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace which are predominantly Turkish in race.” Mr. 
Candler seems to read ‘which’ as if it meant ‘if they,’ 
whereas I give the pronoun its natural meaning, namely, 
that the Prime Minister knew in 1918, that the lands 
referred to by him were ‘predominantly Turkish in race.’ 
And if this is the meaning, I venture to suggest that the 
pledge has been broken in a most bare-faced manner, 
for there is practically nothing left to the Turk of ‘ the 
rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace.’ 

I have already given out my view of the retention of 
the Sultan in Constantinople. It is an insult to the 
intelligence of man to suggest that ‘the maintenance 
of the Turkish Empire in the home-land of the Turkish 
race with its capital at Constantinople ’ has been left 
unimpaired by the terms of peace. This is the other 
passage from the speech which I presume Mr. Candler 
wants me to read together with the one already quoted: 

“While we do not challenge the maintenance of the 
Turkish Empire in the home-land of the Turkish race 
with its capital at Constantinople, the passage between 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea being inter-nationa- 
lised, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine are^ 
in our judgment entitled to a recognition of their separate 
national condition.” 

Did that mean entire removal of Turkish influence, 
extinction of Turkish suzerainty and the introduction 
of Earopean-Ghristian influence under the guise of 
Mandates ? Have the Moslems of Arabia, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine been committed, oris 
the new arrangement being super-imposed upon them by 
Powers -conscious of their ownown brute-strength rather 
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than of justice of their action? I for one would nurse 
by every legitimate means the spirit of independence in 
the brave Arabs, but L shudder to think what will happen 
to them under the schemes of exploitation of their 
country by the greedy capitalists protected as they will 
be by the mandatory Powers. If the pledge is to be 
fulfilled, let these places have full self-government with 
suzerainty to be retained with Turkey as has been 
suggested by the Times of India, Let there be all the 
necessary guarantees taken from Turkey about the 
internal independence of the Arabs. But to remove that 
suzerainty, to deprive the Khalif of the wardenship of 
the Holy Places is to render Khilafat, a mockery which 
no Mahomedan can possibly look upon with equanimity.. 
I am not alone in my interpretation of.the pledge. The* 
Right Hon’ble Ameer Ali calls the peace terms a breach 
of faith. Mr, Charles Roberts reminds the British public 
that the Indian Mussalman sentiment regarding the 
Turkish Treaty is based upon the Prime Minister’s 
pledge regarding Thrace, Constantinople and Turkish 
lands in Asia Minor, repeated on 26th February last with 
deliberation by Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Roberts holds 
that the pledge must be treated as a whole, not as 
binding only regarding Constantinople but also binding 
as regards Thrace and Asia Minor. He describes the 
pledge as binding upon the nation, as a whole and its 
breach in any part as a gross breach of faith on the 
part of the British Empire. He demands that, if there 
is an unanswerable reply to the charge of breach of 
faith, it ought to be given and adds the Prime Minister 
may regard his own word lightly if he chooses, but he 
has no right to break a pledge giv^n on behalf of the 
nation. He concludes that “ it is incredible that such 
pledge should not have been kept in the letter and in the 
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spirit.” He adds : “T have reason to believe that these 
views €.re fully shared by prominent members of the 
Cabinet.” 

I wonder if Mr. Candler knows what is going on 
to-day in England. Mr. Pickthall/^ writing in Neto Age, 
says : “No impartial international enquiry into the 
whole question of the Armenian massacres has been 
instituted in the ample time which has elapsed since the 
conclusion of armistice with Turkey. The Turkish 
Government has asked for such enquiry. But the 
Armenian organisations and the Armenian partisans 
refuse to hear of such a thing, declaring that the Bryce 
and Lepssens reports are quite sufficient to condemn 
the Turks. In other words, the judgment should be 
given on the case for prosecution alone. The inter-allied 
commision, which investigated the unfortunate events 
in Smyrna last year, made a report unfavourable to 
Greek claims. Therefore, that report has not been 
published here in England, though in other countries it 
has long been public property. ” He then goes on to 
show how money is being scattered by Armenian and 
Greek emissaries in order to popularise their cause and 
adds : “ This conjunction of dense ignorance and cun- 

ning falsehood is fraught with instant danger to the 
British realm, ” and concludes : “ A Government and 

people which prefer propaganda to fact as the ground of 
policy and foreign policy at that — is self-condemned. ” 

I have reproduced the above extract in order to show 
that the present British policy has been affected by 
propaganda of an unscrupulous nature. Turkey which 

* Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, an English Muslim, journalist and no- 
velist, subsequently appointed editor of the Bomhmj Chronicle. His 
■close and intimate knowledge of the hi ear East is unrivalled among 
Englishmen. 
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was dominant over two million scinare miles of Asia,, 
Africa and Europe in the seventeenth century, under the 
terms of the treaty, says the London Chronicle, has dwin- 
dled down to little more than 1,000 square miles. It says: 
“ All European Turkey could not be accommodated 
comfortably between the Landsend and the Tamar, 
Cornwal alone exceeding its total area, and but for its 
alliance with Germany, Turkey could have been assured of 
retaining at least sixty-thousand square miles of the 
Eastern Balkans.” I do not know whether the Chronicle 
view is generally shared. Is it by way of punishment 
that Turkey is to undergo such shrinkage, or is it because 
justice demands it ? If Turkey had not made the mistake 
of joining Germany, would the principle of nationality 
have been still applied to Armenia, Arabia, Mesopotamia 
and Palestine ? 

Let me now remind those who think with Mr. Candler 
that the promise was not made by Mr. Lloyd George to 
the people of India in anticipation of the supply of 
recruits continuing. In defending his own statement, 
Mr. Lloyd* George is reported to have said : 

“ The effect of the statement in India was that recruit- 
ing went up appreciably from that very moment. They 
were not all Mahomedans but there were many Mahome- 
dans amongst them. How we are told that was an offer 
to Turkey. But they rejected it, and therefore we 
were absolutely free. It was not. It is too often 
forgotten that we are the greatest Mahomedan power in 
the world and that one-fourth of the population of the 
Pritish Empire is Mahomedan. There have ' been no* 
more loyal adherents to the throne and no more effec- 
tive and loyal supporters of the Empire in its hour of 
trial. We gave a solemn 'pledge and they accepted it* They 
are disturbed by the prospect of our not abiding by it.” 
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Who shall interpret that pledge and how? How did 
the Government of India itself interpret it? Did it or 
did it not energetically support the claim for the control 
of the Holy Places of Islam vesting in the Khalif ? Did 
the Government of India suggest that the whole of Jazi- 
rat-ul-Arab could be taken away consistently with that 
pledge from the sphere of influence of the Khalif, and 
given over to the Allies as mandatory Powers? Why 
does the Government of India sympathise with the 
Indian Mussalmans if the terms are all they should be ? 

So much for the pledge. I would like to guard myself ^ 
against being understood that I stand or fall absolutely 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration. I have advisedly 
used the adverb ‘ practically’ in connection with , it. It 
is an important qualification. 

Mr. Candler seems to suggest that my goal is some- 
thing more than merely attaining justice on the Khilafat. 

If so, he is right. Attaining of justice is undoubtedly 
the corner-stone, and if I found that I was wrong in my 
conception of justice on this question, I hope I shall have 
the courage immediately to retrace my steps. But by 
helping the Mahomedans of India at a critical moment 
in their history, I want to buy their friendship. More- 
over, if I can carry the Mahomedans with me, I hope to 
wean Great Britain from the downward path along which 
the Prime Minister seems to me to be taking her. I hope 
also to show to India and the Empire at large that, given 
a certain amount of capacity for self-sacrifice, justice 
can be secured by peacefullest and cleanest means 
without sowing or increasing bitterness between English 
and Indians. For, whatever may be the temporary eflect 
of my methods, I know enough of them to feel certain 
that they alone are immune from lasting bitterness. 
They are untainted with hatred, expedience or untruth. 
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^ndJane, 1920 

KHILAFAT : FURTHER QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

1 have been overwhelmed with public criticism and 
private advice and even anonymous letters telling me 
exactly what I should do. Some are impatient that I do 
not advise immediate and extensive Non-co-operation ; 
others tell me what harm I am doing the country by 
throwing it knowingly in a tempest of violence on either 
side. It is difficult for me to deal with the whole of the 
criticism, but I would summarise some of the objections 
and endeavour to answer them to the best of ray 
ability. These are in addition to those I have already 
answered : 

(1) Turkish claim is immoral or unjust and how can 
I, a lover of truth and justice, support it ? 

(2) Even if the claim be just in theory, the Turk is 
hopelessly incapable, weak and cruel. He - does not 
deserve any assistance. 

(3) Even if Turkey deserves all that is claimed for 
her, why should I land India in an international struggle? 

(4) It is no part of the Indian Mahomedans’ business 
to meddle in this affair . If they cherish any political 
ambition, they have tried, they have failed and they 
should now sit still. If it is a religious matter with them, 
it cannot appeal to the Hindu reason in the manner it is 
put, and in any case Hindus ought not to identify them- 
selves with Mahomedans in their religious quarrel with 
Christendom. 

(5) In no case should I advocate Non-co-operation 
which in its extreme sense is nothing but a rebellion, no 
matter how peaceful it may be. 

(6) Moreover, my experience of last year must show 
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Tae that it is beyond the capacity of any single human 
being to control the forces of violence that are lying 
dormant in the land. 

(7) Non-co-operation is futile because people will 
never respond in right earnest, and reaction that might 
afterwards set in will be worse than the state of hope- 
fulness we are now in. 

(8) Non-co-operation will bring about cessation of 
all other activities, even working of the Reforms, and 
thus set back the clock of progress. 

(9) However pure my motives may be, those of the 
Mussalmans are obviously revengeful. 

1 shall now answer the objections in the order in 
which they are stated. 

(1) In my opinion, the Turkish claim is not only not 
immoral and unjust, but it is highly equitable, if only 
because Turkey wants to retain what is her own. And 
the Mahomedan manifesto has definitely declared that 
whatever guarantees may be necessary to be taken for 
the protection of non-Muslim and non-Turkish races, 
should be taken so as to give the Christians theirs and 
the Arabs their self-government under the Turkish 
suzerainty. 

(2) I do not believe the Turk to be weak, incapable 
or cruel. He is certainly disorganised and probably 
without good generalship. He has been obliged to 
fight against heavy odds. The argument of weakness, 
incapacity and cruelty one often hears quoted in connec- 
tion with those from whom power is sought to be taken 
away. About the alleged massacres a proper commis- 
sion has been asked for, but never granted. And in 
.any case security can be taken against oppression. 

(3) I have already stated that, if I were not interested 
in the Indian Mahomedans, I would not interest myself 
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in the welfare of the Turks any more than I am in that 
of the Austrians or the Poles. But I am bound as an 
Indian to share the sufferings and trials of fellow-Indians* 
If I deem the Mahomedan to be my brother, it is my 
duty to help him in his hour of peril to the best of my 
ability, if his cause commends itself to me as just. 

(4) The fourth refers to the extent Hindus should! 
join hands with the Mahomedans. It is therefore a 
matter of feeling and opinion. It is expedient to suffer 
for my Mahomedan brother to the utmost in a just cause 
and I should therefore travel with him along the whole 
road' so long as the means employed by him are as 
honourable as his end. I cannot regulate the Maho- 
medan feeling. I must accept his statement that the 
Khilafat is with him a religious question in the sense 
that it binds him to reach the goal even at the cost of 
his own life. 

(5) I do not consider Non-co-operation to be a 
rebellion, because it is free from violence. In a larger 
sense, all opposition to a Government measure is a 
rebellion. In that sense, rebellion in a just cause is a 
duty, the extent of opposition being determined by the 
measure of the injustice done and felt. 

(6) My experience of last year shows me that, in spite 
of aberrations in some parts* of India, the country was 
entirely under control, that the influence of Satyagraha 
was profoundly for its good and that where violence did 
break out there were local causes that directly contri- 
buted to it. At the same time I admit that even the vio- 
lence that did take place on the part of the people and 
the spirit of lawlessness that was undoubtedly showing 
in some parts should have remained under check. I have 
made ample acknowledgment of the miscalculation 1 then 
made. But all the painful experience that I then gained 
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did not in any way shake my -belief in Satyagraha or in 
the possibility -of that matchless force being utilised in 
India. Ample provision is being made this time to 
avoid the mistakes of the past. But I must refuse to be 
deterred from a clear course, because it may be attended 
by violence totally unintended and in spite of extra- 
ordinary efforts that are being made to prevent it. At 
the same time I must make my position clear. Nothing 
can possibly prevent a Satyagrahi from doing his duty 
because of the frown of the authorities. I would risk, if 
necessary, a million lives so long as they are voluntary^ 
sufferers and are innocent, spotless victims. It is the 
mistakes of the people that matter in a Satyagraha 
campaign. Mistakes, even insanity, must be expected 
from the strong and the powerful, and the moment of 
victory has come when there is no retort to the mad fury 
of the powerful but a voluntary, dignified and quiet 
submission but not submission to the will of the authority 
that has put itself in the wrong. The secret of success- 
lies therefore in holding every English life and the life 
of every officer serving the Government as sacred as 
those of our own dear ones. All the wonderful experience 
I have gained now during nearly 40 years of conscious 
existence, has convinced me that there is no gift so 
precious as that of life. I make bold to say that the 
moment the Englishmen feel that, although they are in 
India in a hopeless minority, their lives are protected 
against harm not because of the matchless weapons 
of destruction which are at their disposal, but because 
Indians refuse to take the lives even of those whom they 
may consider to be utterly in the wrong, that moment 
will see a transformation in the English nature in its 
relation to India, and that moment will also be the 
moment when all the destructive cutlery that is to be had 
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an India will begin to rust. I know that this is a far-off 
vision. That cannot matter to me. It is enough for me 
to see the light and to act up to it, and it is more than 
‘enough when I gain companions in the onward march. 
I have claimed in private conversations with English 
friends that it is because of my incessant preaching of 
the gospel of non-violence and my having successfully 
demonstrated its practical utility, that so far the forces 
of violence, which are undoubtedly in existence in 
connection with the Khilafat movement, have remained 
under complete control. 

( 7 ) From a religious stand-point, the seventh objection 
is hardly worth considering. If people do not respond 
to the movement of Non-co-operation, it would be a 
pity, but that can be no reason for a reformer not to try. 
It would be to me a demonstration that the present 
position of hopefulness is not dependent on any inward 
strength or knowledge, but it is hope born of ignorance 
and superstition. 

(8) If Non-co-operation is taken up in earnest, it 
must bring about a cessation of all other activities 
including the Reforms, but I decline to draw therefore 
the corollary that it will set back the clock of progress. 
On the contrary, I consider Non-co-operation to be such 
a powerful and pure instrument that, if it is enforced 
in an earnest spirit, it will be like seeking first the 
Xingdom of God and everything else following as a 
matter of course. People will have then realised their 
true power. They would have learnt the value of disci- 
pline, self-control, joint action, non-violence, organisation 
and everything else that goes to make a • nation great 
and good, and not merely great. 

(9) I do not know that I have a right to arrogate 
greater purity for myself than for our. Mussalman 
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brethren. But I do admit that they do not believe- 
in my doctrine of non-violence to the full extent. For 
them it is a weapon of the weak, an expedient. They 
consider Non-co-operation without violence to be the 
only thing open to them in the war of direct action. 
I know that, if some of them could offer successful 
violence, they would do so to-day. But they are convinced 
that, humanly speaking, it is .an impossibility. Forthem^ 
therefore, Non-co-operation is a matter not merely of 
duty but also of revenge. Whereas I take up Non-co- 
operation against the Government as I have actually- 
taken it up in practice against members of my own 
family, I entertain very high regard for the British con- 
stitution. I have not only no enmity against English- 
men, but I regard much in English character as worthy 
of my emulation. I count many as my friends. It is 
against ray religion to regard any one as an enemy. I 
entertain similar sentiments with respect to Mahomedans. 
I find their cause to be just and pure. Although there- 
fore their view-point is different from mine, I do not 
hesitate to associate with them and invite them to give 
my method a trial, for, I believe that the use of a pure 
weapon even from a mistaken motive does not fail to 
produce some good, even as the telling of truth, if only 
because for the time being it is the best policy, is at 
least so much to the good. 


2Sth July, 1920 

MR. MORTAG-U ON THE KHtLAFAT AGITATION 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Mr. Montagu does not like the Khilafat agitation that 
is daily gathering force. In answer to questions put in 
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-fche House of Commons ,* he is reported to have said that, 
vrhilst he acknowledged that I had rendered distin- 
guished services to the country in the past, he could not 
look upon my present attitude with equanimity and that 
it was not to be expected that 1 could now be treated as 
leniently as I was during the Rowlatt Act agitation. 
He added that he had every confidence in the central 
and the local Governments, that they were carefully 
watching the movement and that they had full power to 
deal with the situation. 

This statement of Mr. Montagu has been regarded in 
some quarters as a threat. It has even been considered 
to be a blank cheque for the Government of India to 
re-establish the reign of terror if they chose. It is cer- 
tainly inconsistent with his desire to base the Govern- 
ment on the good-will of the people. At the same time, if 
the Hunter Committee’s finding be true and if I was the 
cause of the disturbances last year, I was undoubtedly 
treated with exceptional leniency. 1 admit too that my 
activity this year is fraught with greater peril to the 
Empire as it is being conducted to-day than was last 
year’s activity. Non-co-operation in itself is more harm- 
less than Civil Disobedience, but in its effect it is far 
more dangerous for the Government than Civil Disobe- 
dience. Non-co-operation is intended so far to paralyse" 
the Government, as to compel justice from it. If it is 
carried to the extreme-point, it can bring the Govern- 
ment to a standstill. 

A friend who has been listening to my speeches once 
asked me whether I did not come under the sedition 


* Mr. Montagu, then Secretary of State for India, threatened the 
Khrlafat agita ion wnh suppression. His statement, to which the 

article IS a reply, 3s omitted m this collection 
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section of the Indian Penal Code. Though I had not 
fully considered it, I told him that very probably I did 
and that I could not plead ‘ not guilty ’ if I was charged 
under it. For I must admit that I can pretend to no 
'affection’ for the present Government. And my 
speeches are' intended to create ‘ disaffection ’ such that 
the people might coni’ ider it a shame to assist or co- 
operate with a Government that had forfeited all title to 
confidence, respect or support. 

1 draw no distinction between the Imperial and the 
Indian Government. The latter has accepted, on the 
Khilafat, the policy imposed upon it by the former. And 
in the Punjab case, the former has endorsed the policy of 
terrorism and emasculatian of a brave people initiated by 
the latter. British ministers have broken their pledged 
word and wantonly wounded the feelings of the seventy 
million Mussalmans of India. Innocent men and women 
were insulted by the insolent officers of the Punjab 
Government. Their wrongs not only remain unrighted, 
but the very officers who so cruelly subjected them to 
barbarous humiliation retain office under the Govern- 
ment. 

When at Amritsar last year I pleaded with all the ‘ 
earnestness 1 could command for co-operation with the 
Government and for response to the wishes expressed 
in the Royal Proclamation, I did so because 1 honestly 
believed that a new era was about to begin, and that 
the old spirit of fear, distrust and conseciuent terrorism 
was about to give place to the new spirit of respect, 
trust and good-will. I sincerely believed that the 
Mussalman sentiment would be placated and that the 
officers that had misbehaved during the Martial Law 
regime in the Punjab would be at least dismissed and 
the people would be otherwise made to feel that a 
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Government that had always been found Quick (and 
rightly) to punish popular excesses^ would not fail to 
punish its agents’ ihisdeeds. But to my amazement and 
dismay, I haveidiscovered that the present representatives 
of the Empire have become dishonest and unscrupulous. 
They have no real regard for the wishes of the people 
of India and they count Indian honour as of little 
consequence. 

I can no longer retain affection for a Government so 
evilly manned as it is now-a-days. And for me, it is 
humiliating to retain my freedom and be witness to the 
continuing wrong. Mr. Montagu however is certainly 
right in threatening me with deprivation of my liberty, 
if I persist in endangering the existence of the Govern- 
ment. For that must be the result if my activity bears 
fruit. Myonly regret is that inasmuch as Mr. Montagu 
admits my past services, he might have perceived that 
there must be something exceptionally bad in the 
Government if a well-wisher like me could no longer 
give his affection to it. It was simpler to insist on 
justice being done to the Mussulmans and to the Punjab 
than to threaten me with punishment so that the in- 
justice might be perpetuated. Indeed I fully expect it 
.will be found that, even in promotingdisaffection towards 
an unjust Government, I had rendered greater services 
to the Empire than I am already credited with. 

At the present moment, however, the duty of those 
who approve of my activity is clear. They ought on no 
account to resent the deprivation of my liberty, should 
the Government of India deem it to be their duty to take 
it away. A citizen has no right to resist such restriction 
imposed m accordance with the laws of the State to 
which he belongs. Much less have those who sympa- 
.thise with him. In my case, there can be no question of 
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sympathy. For I deliberately oppose the Government 
to the extent of trying to put its very existence in 
jeopardy. For my supporters, therefore, it. must be 
a moment of joy when I am imprisoned. It means the 
beginning of success if only the supporters continue 
the policy for which 1 stand. If the Government arrest 
me, they would do so in order to stop the progress of 
Non-co-operation which I preach. It follows that, if 
Non-co-operation continues with unabated vigour, even 
after my arrest, the Government must imprison others or 
grant the people^s wish in order to gain their co-opera- 
tion. Any eruption of violence on the part of the people 
even under provocation would end in disaster. Whether 
therefore it is I or any one else who is arrested during 
the campaign, the first condition of success is that there 
must be no resentment shown against it. We cannot 
imperil the very existence of a Government and quarrel 
with its attempt to save itself by punishing those who 
place it in danger. 


%Zrd March, 1921 
THE KHILAFAT 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The proposed change'^ in the Treaty of Sevres cannot 
satisfy Indian Muslims. And that is saying a great 
deal. It is not Turkey merely that Great Britain has to 
placate. It is India that has to be pacified. In my 
opinion, if the demands of the Muslims of India are 
* There was at the time a proposal to revise the Sevres Treaty where- 
by Turkey would retain Asia Minor, including Smyrna, with Cons- 
tantinople. The effect of it would be to dismember the Ottoman 
Empire, but to retain with the Sultan Turkey proper alone of which 
the population consisted solely of Turks. 

12 
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conceded, it will not much, matter whether Turkey’s are 
satisfied or not. And this for two reasons. The Khilafat 
is an ideal and when a man works for an ideal, he 
becomes irresistible. The Muslims, who represent the 
ideal, have behind them the opinion of the whole mass 
of the Indian people. 

It is wrong to say that Muslims are fighting merely for 
Turkey. They will abandon her to-day, if she went 
wrong, if, to take a foolish illustration, she demands her 
restoration to the status that she occupied during the 
reign of Suleiman the Magnificent. Similarly, the 
Muslims cannot abandon a claim based on the Koranic 
injunctions, because a weak and helpless Turkey cannot 
sustain it. 

Whilst every good Muslim must strive to retain the 
temporal power of Turkey, it is obligatory on him to see 
that unequivocal Muslim control is retained over the 
* Island of Arabia’ which includes Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Palestine as well, and the spiritual sovereignty over 
them of the Caliph whoever he may be for the time 
being, ' No other terms, however good otherwise they 
may be, can possibly satisfy Muslim opinion. They 
will not tolerate any non-Muslim influence direct or 
indirect over the holy places of Islam. 

The most thorny part of the question is, therefore, 
Palestine. Britain has made promises to the Zionists. 
The latter have, naturally, a sacred sentiment about the 
place. The Jews, it is contended, must remain a home- 
less wandering race unless they have obtained posses- 
sion of Palestine. I do not propose to examine the 
soundness or otherwise of the doctrine underlying the 
proposition. All I contend is that they cannot possess 
Palestine through a trick or a moral breach. Palestine 
was not* a stake in the war. The British Government 
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«QOuld not dare have asked a single Muslim soldier to 
wrest control of Palestine from fellow-Muslims and give 
it to the Jews. Palestine, as a place of Jewish worship, 
is a sentiment to be respected, and the Jews would have 
a just cause of complaint against Musulman idealists if 
they were to prevent Jews from offering worship as 
freely as themselves. 

By no canon of ethics or war, therefore, can Palestine 
be given to the Jews as a result of the war. Either 
Zionists must revise their ideal about Palestine, or, if 
Judaism permits the arbitrament of war, engage in a 
^ holy war ’ with the Muslims of the world with the 
Christians throwing in their influence on their side. But 
one may hope that the trend of world opinion will make 
■‘holy wars’ impossible and religious questions or differ- 
ences will tend more and more towards a peaceful 
adjustment based upon the strictest moral considera- 
tions. But, whether such a happy time ever comes or 
not, it is clear as day-light that the Khilafat terms to be 
just must mean the restitution of Jazirut-ul-Arab to 
complete Muslim control under the spiritual sovereignty 
of the Caliph. 

[As regards the Zionists’ position, the following 
•quotation from The Nation's review of Mr. Israel Zang- 
will’s latest book, “ The Voice of Jerusalem, ” will be of 
interest, as indicating the views of a distinguished 
Jew: 

His mind has the great merit of a certain amount of 
originality, of refusing to work merely along other 
people’s grooves. Hence on the question of Zionism 
he has always taken what was, for a Jew, an unconven- 
tional attitude, and he saw, earlier than most people, 
the central difficulty in the problem of making Palestine 
the national home of the Jews. The diflSculty ia that 
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Palestine happens to-day to be the national home of 
600,000 Arabs, and that, even if you get rid of the Arabs, 
it is quite unfit to accomodate even a half of the Jew- 
ish population of the world. A real Jewish State was,, 
therefore, possible in Palestine only if you expelled the 
Arabs; and even then there would be a very large Jewish 
irredenta. Hence Mr. Zangwill was a Zionist, but his 
Zion was not in Palestine but in “ Canada, Brazil, Asia 
Minor, or Siberia.” When the war altered the whole 
situation, he gave his support, it is true, to the diplomacy 
of the Zionist leaders but obviously with considerable 
hesitation. His doubts have been amply realized. He 
pours out his scorn upon the mirage of the Jewish State, 
that shadowy Zion whose twin foundations are the chi- 
canery of the mandate system and a strategic base for* 
the British Empire. — Assf. Ed. Y. I.\ 


2^thJune, 1921 
THE TURKISH QUESTION 
(By M. K . Gandhi) 

If we mean really well by our Mussalman brethren,, 
we must sympathise with them over the movement going 
on in Europe to destroy Turkish nationalism. It is a 
thousand pities that the British Government is secretly 
or openly leading the movement. Let Hindus not be 
frightened by Pan-Islamism. It is not — it need not be 
— anti-Indian or anti-Hindu. Mussalmans must wish 
well to every Mussalman state, and even assist any such 
state, if it is undeservedly in peril. And Hindus, if they 
are true friends of Mussalmans, cannot but share the* 
latter’s feelings. We must, therefore, co-operate with 
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our Mussalman brethren in their attempt to save the 
Turfeish Empire in Europe from extinction. 

Hindus may not then be agitated, when Mussalmans 
become alarmed at the slightest hint that the British 
Government might openly join the Greeks against the 
Turkish Government in Angora. If British should go so 
mad, India cannot possibly help the British Government 
in any such design upon Turkey. It would be tanta- 
mount to a war with Islam. 

England has her choice. She can no longer hold the 
awakened Hindus and Mussalmans as slaves. If India 
is to remain equal partner with every other member of 
the Empire, India’s voting strength must be infinitely 
superior to that of any other member. In a free common- 
wealth, every partner has as much right to retire if the 
rest go wrong, as it is his duty to remain so long as the 
rest are faithful to certain common principles. If India 
votes wrong, England can retire from partnership, as 
every other partner can. Thus, the centre of equilibrium 
must shift to India rather than remain in England, when 
India has come into her own. That is my meaning of 
Swaraj within the Empire. Brute force must be ruled 
out of account in all -deliberations. Reference must be 
had always to Reason and never to the sword. 

And as with England, so with India. The latter, too, 
has her choice. To-day, we are striving for Swaraj 
within the Empire in the hope that England will in the 
end prove true, and for independence if she fails. But 
when it is incontestably proved that Britain seeks to 
destroy Turkey, India’s only choice must be indepen- 
dence. For Mussalmans, when Turkey’s existence, such 
as it is, is threatened, there is no looking back. They 
would draw the sword if they could, and perish or rise 
victorious with the brave Turks. But if, as is certain^ 
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■thanks to the policy of the Government of India, they 
cannot declare war against the British Government, 
they can at least forswear allegiance to a Government 
which wickedly goes to war against Turkey. The duty 
of the Hindus is no less clear. If we still fear and dis- 
trust the Mussalmans, we must side with the British and 
prolong our slavery. If we are brave and religious 
enough not to fear the Mussalmans, our countrymen, and 
if we have the wisdom to trust them, we must make com- 
mon cause with the Mussalmans in every peaceful and 
truthful njethod to secure Indian independence. For a 
Hindu, as I conceive Hinduism to be, whether for inde- 
pendence or for Swaraj within the Empire, there is no 
road but Non-violent Non-co-operation. India can have 
dominion or independent status to-day, if India learns 
and assimilates the secret and the invincible power of 
Non-violence. When she has learnt that lesson, she is 
ready to take up all the stages of Non-co-operation includ- 
ing non-payment of taxes. India is not ready to-day,, 
but if we would be prepared to frustrate every plot that 
may be hatched for the destruction of Turkey or for 
prolonging our subjection, we must secure an atmosphere 
of enlightened non-violence as fast as possible, not the 
non-violence of the weak, but the non-violence of the 
strong, who would disdain to kill but would* gladly die 
for the vindication of truth. 


l%th August, 1921 

THE EHILAFAT 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

At Lucknow I found natural impatience on the part of 
the Musalmans regarding the Khilafat. Moulvi Sala- 
matulla voiced in moderate language the public ' feeling 
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regarding the position of the Angora Government when 
he said that the British attitude was becoming unbear- 
able. There is no doubt the growing distrust of the 
British declarations about friendliness towards the Turks. 
Nobody believes either that the British declarations are 
genuine or that the British Government is powerless to 
afford relief. In their impatient anger, the Mussalmans 
ask for more energetic and more prompt action by the 
Congress and Khilafat organisations. To the'Mussalmans, 

a 

Swaraj means, as it must mean, India’s ability to deal 
effectively with the Khilafat question. The Mussalmans 
therefore decline to wait if the attainment of ISwaraj 
means indefinite delay or a programme that may require 
the Mussalmans of India to become impotent witnesses of 
the extinction of Turkey in European waters. 

It is impossible not to sympathise with this attitude. 
I would gladly recommend immediate action if I could 
think of any effective course. I would gladly ask for 
postponement of Swaraj activity if thereby we could 
advance the interest of the Khilafat. I would gladly take 
up measures outside Non-co-operation, if I could think 
of any in order to assuage the pain caused to the millions 
of Musalmans. 

But, in my humble opinion, attainment of Swaraj is 
the quickest method of righting the Khilafat wrong. 
Hence it is that for me the solution of the Khilafat 
question is attainment of Swaraj and vice versa. The 
only way to help the afflicted Turks i's for India to 
generate sufficient power to be able to assert herself. 
If she cannot develop that power in time, there is no way 
out for India and she must resign herself to the inevitable. 
What can a paralytic do to stretch forth a helping hand 
to a neighbour but to try to cure himself of his paralysis ? 
Mere ignorant, thoughtless and angry outburst of violence 
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may give vent to pent-np rage but can bring no relief 
to Turkey. Nor can it increase the power of India 
to assert herself. And the measures taken to put down 
violence may well lessen the speed with which we are 
marching to our goal. 

But there is no cause whatsoever for despair. The 
whole of the Congress programme has been framed, and 
measures are being adopted to meet the Khilafat crisis. 
There is no* doubt that two months for finishing the 
Swadeshi work is a most intensive measure calculated 
to bring the best out of the nation. And if India com- 
pletes the boycott by September and comes to her own 
in October, surely it must satisfy the most sanguine 
temperament and the most impatient and ardent Khila- 
fatist as I claim myself to be. 

The fact is that all the workers are not convinced of 
the possibility of completing the Swadeshi programme 
during the time fixed or of its power to effect all that is 
claimed for it. Such doubters have to stand out, unless 
they can suggest a better and quicker method and get 
it accepted by the country. In spite of their doubt, they 
should faithfully plunge themselves into Swadeshi work 
and give the experiment- a fair trial. And does not this 
doubting of India’s ability to go through the Swadeshi 
programme show, if the doubt is justified, that India has 
really no interest in the Khilafat or it has no desire to 
sacrifice anything for it ? Is it a big sacrifice for every 
Hindu and Musalman to discard all foreign cloth and 
to use only Khadi? And if India is not to have that 
ability, will it not also be proof that India is unfit for 
any higher sacrifice and therefore unfit for helping Tur- 
key ? Let us all work for complete boycott of foreign 
cloth and the manufacture of the required quantity of 
Khadi and we shall be in sight of the heaven. 
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A suggestion was seriously put forth at Lucknow that 
we should boycott Ralli Bros., a Greek firm, and avenge 
ourselves against the Greeks and should invite the 
labourers to stop work on the export cargo. The 
suggestions, it seems to me, are as absurd as they are 
impossible to carry out. Assume for one moment that 
we can in a moment extinguish the business of Ralli 
Bros., howcan that affect the Greeks? Ralli Bros., do not 
send all or a great part of their flour to Greece. Theirs is 
a world trade. And it is more difficult to deal with 
their trade than with Swadeshi. Any such attempt, 
apart from its inherent wrong, can only expose us to 
well-deserved ridicule. Interference with the labourers 
working on export cargo is equally fantastic. If we had 
such absolute control over the masses, we should have 
won our battle long ago. To stop the export of cargo 
requires not only a permanent or an indefinitely long 
stoppage of work by the existing labourers, but it 
presupposes our ability to stop any replacement of 
withdrawn labour. I fear we are not organised enough 
for the work. Any such attempt can only end in faiiure 
if not worse. 

The only feasible suggestion is the immediate taking 
np of Civil Disobedience. I am convinced that the 
country is not ready for its adoption on an extensive 
scale. It can be safely and successfully adopted, if the 
country evinces sufficient organising ability, resource- 
fulness and discipline necessary for bringing the 
eminently practical Swadeshi enterprise to a successful 
end. Let us hope and pray that the country will. 
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^th September, 1921 
THE MEANING OF THE KHILAPAT 
(By M. K. GANuni) 

I continue to receive letters from far and near, warning 
me against my interest in the Khilafat. Here is a 
typical letter from an old friend from New Zealand : 

Just a few hues to say I do not forget you. Were I in danger 
of so doing, the cables that often appear in oiir papers would 
prevent me forgetting. I see you have a mighty problem you are 
trying to solve in regard to India. Whether you are facing it in 
the wisest way I cannot say, for I am not in a position to judge. 
I would esteem it a favour, if you would hand enclosed post office 
order for 10/-to the publisher of your paper Young India. I 
think it is called, if it is published in English, or to the publisher 
of any paper in English representing your side of the case. Per- 
haps as an old friend, I may be borne with if I speak freely, even 
allhough I should be speaking without full knowledge. It always 
grieved me that you should be an arch-supporter of the Turkish 
Empire, and that the Khilafat question should be turned to politi- 
cal ends to undermine and cripple and confuse the adminitration of 
British Government of India. Turkey’s crimes afainst Bulgarians, 
Greeks and Armenians call to heaven for judgment. I wonder 
how far the Moslems in their All-India Khilafat Congress during 
recent years protested against those atrocities, and dissociated 
themselves from the Turkish policy of extermination of a noble^ 
excellent, industrious and gentle race (the Armenians). The blood 
of these martyrs will cry to heaven for justice, and not one can 
be forgotton by him who marks the sparrow’s fall. If Turkey’s 
history has been one of rapine and massacre, is it not therefore to 
be shorn of its power as no longer worthy to be trusted with it ? 
If political power is not to be used to maintain justice, freedom 
and fraternity of tributary races, but is to be used for oppression, 
persejcution, examination, robbery and rapine, is such a nation 
not to be judged by other powers and deprived of her power to 
continue a malevolent way ? To be shorn of political power 
need not deprive Islam of its spiritual weapons, if it has such. By 
its spiritual force let it live, or die if it has not such. Political 
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power is a curse to auy religion, and history shows it has often 
been used tyrannically, e.g., the Eoman Catholic Church. 

( do not know what are exactly the aims of the Non-co-opera- 
tors, but it would appear they have come to object, iti toto, to 
any British officials in the country. Rome was not built in a day,, 
and a constitution cannot be framed ahead of the conditions of a 
country. Suppose all British officials were to i-cave bag and 
baggage to-mor''ow and Natives put in their place, would the 
administration be as pure as it is, would justice be done every- 
where through the courts of y ^ur great country ? I understand 
that the Indians fear the native police and their officials (natives)' 
are peculiarly open to bribery and corruption. Before a people can 
be self-governing, there must be a basis of national c)iaracter on 
which to build, and with which to build, and has the day come, 
when there are forces running through your various spheres of 
social, educational and political life that are regenerative and 
purifying ? 

Political propaganda, if revolutionary, may easily attract the 
basest and most malevolent among men, and if they capture the 
control of machinery of organisation, the blind and more than 
blind will lead those who follow their dictum to the pit. I am 
sure that you personally have not departed from your noble ideals 
and unselfish spirit of patriotism and justice, and freedom of soul, 
but there may be great slumbering forces awakened an the state of 
society around you that may carry you far beyond the points of 
wisdom and measures that make for true national well-being. 
Your country has all the elements that might make India a Russia, 
a Sinn Fein Ireland, a laud of civil war, inter-tribal bloodshed. 
Division may easily spread thi’ough a land like India, your inde- 
pendent princes become arrayed on opposing sides, ^and no strong 
controlling unifying power be forthcoming to preserve peace, con- 
serve progress and lead the way tojuller national life. Your path- 
way must be surrounded by snares and pitfalls which you can only 
escape by a clear vision of the willof God and unfaltering adherence 
thereto. As long as you coincide with the wishes of the popular 
clamour, there will be many who will cry “Hosanna ” and will 
strew your path with palm leaves, but if you adhere to the high 
principles of the vision of God, the same people will cry, “crucify 
him, away with him ” . You know the parallel. He unfalteringly 
followed the will of God and they rejected Him. His aims were 
too pure, His kingdom too spiritual. His methods too divine. 
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He died, but G-od raised Him up and made that resurrection the 
life of the world’s thought, made Him meet the need of all the 
men as Saviour, High Priest to represent. King to rule over. 

Courage, brother ; do not stumble, 

Though thy path be dark as night ; 

There’s a star to guide the humble • 

Trust in God a.id do the right. 

Let the Road be rough and dreary 
And its end far out of sight, 

Foot it bravely, strong or weai^, 

Trust in God, and do the right. 

Perish policy and cunning. 

Perish all that fears the light. 

Whether losing, whether winnino, 

Trust in God, and do the right. 

Trust no party, sect or faction, 

Trust no leaders in the fight ; 

But in every word and action 
Trust in God and do the right. 

Trust no lovely forms of passion, — 

Friends may look like angels bright ; 

Trust no custom, school or fashion ; 

Trust in God and do the right. 

^ Some will hate thee, some will love thee. 

Some will flatter, some will slight ; 

Cease from man and look above thee. 

Trust in God and do the right. 

Simple rule, and safest guiding, 

Inward peace, and inward might. 

Star upon our path abiding, — 

Trust in God, and do the right. 

Courage, brother, do not stumble. 

Though thy path be dark as night ; 

There’s a star to guide the humble, 

Trust in God, and do the right. 

The great thing is to have Divine wisdom, the deep insight into 
principles and far-seeing wisdom of true statesmanship. You are 
doubtless familiar with the life of Abraham Lincoln, his clear- 
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sighted vision, his aboslute integi’ity, tender-heartedness, humility 
humour aud humaneness. 

I often say to my friends, “ If you heard Mr. Gandhi on the 
great grievances that exist under the present order of things, you 
would understand his opposition.” 

The question is, what is the best way for the welfare of India to 
correct existing abuses. Strikes, violence, arouse passions, and a 
hundred discontents and ill-feeling, and in most cases defeat their 
own ends. Reforms must come along constitutional hues, if the 
gain is to be accompanied by good feeling and unity and peace. 
Gains by revolutionary means cannot be a natural evolution. 
From my distant corner I can only earnestly pray, that God may 
guide and make you an instrument for the true well-being of India. 

The warmth and the sincerity are unmistakable. I 
know the friend to be a devout God-fearing Christian. 
But it must be evident to any one who knows anything 
about the Turkish question, that my correspondent is 
strongly prejudiced against the Turks. His pictures of 
the Armenians as ‘a noble, excellent, industrious and 
gentle race’ betrays the extent of his ignorance about 
the question. He cannot be blamed for it.^ The Turkish 
side has been sedulously kept from the English-reading 
public. All these good Christians scattered about in 
different parts of the world have only one class of read- 
ing presented to them. The missionary journals are 
fanatically, I was going to say, criminally, anti-Turkish 
and anti-Islam. The very word charity about which St. 
Paul wrote so magnificently is absent from the minds of 
the writers in the missionary journals, when they write 
about Islam and Turkey. The Turk is to them the arch- 
infidel created by God only to be cursed. It is this pre- 
judiced but honest attitude that stands in the way of 
Truth and Justice. 

I have no desire to defend Turkey against the 
Armenians or the Greeks. I am not prepared to deny 
Turkish misrule or misdeeds. , But the Greeks and the- 
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Armenians have an infinitely worse record. What is 
more, the defence of the Khilafat is the defence of a 
-pure ideal. It is not necessary to defend the conduct of 
individual Popes in order to support the institution of 
JPapacy. Oppose all Turkish misrule by all means, but 
it is wicked to seek to efface the Turk and with him Is- 
lam from Europe under the false plea of Turkish misrule. 

What is still worse is that the defeat of the Central 
Powers should be utilised to crush Islam. Was the late 
War a crusade against Islam, in which the Musalmans 
•of India were invited to join ? To say that the Musal- 
mans may have any one they choose as their spiritual 
head, but that they may not interfere with the dis- 
integration of Turkey, is not to know the Khilafat. 
The Khalifa must ever be the Defender of the Faith of 
the Prophet, and therefore nobody can become or 
remain Khalifa, immediately he is deprived of or loses 
»the power of defending Islam against the whole world. 
One may dispute the ethics of the doctrine in the 
.abstract, but England is not engaged in a war against 
Islam because it is unethical. In that case, England has 
to renounce her association with millions whose faith 
is divorced from ethics. 

As a matter of fact, is there anything immoral in 
^ religion seeking to sustain itself by possession of 
temporal power? In practice, has not Christianity been 
sustained by temporal power ? And even in Hinduism, 
have not Rajput Kings been custodians of Hinduism ? 

What I venture to commend to the many Christians 
who honestly think like my friend, is to join the defence 
of the Khilafat as an ideal, and thus recognise that the 
struggle of Non-co-operation is one of religion against 
irreligion. 

For my part I have the clearest possible conscience in 
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this matter. The end to me is just. I fight to bolster up 
no fraud or injustice. The means are equally just. In 
the prosecution of the fight, Truth and Non-violence are 
the only weapons. Self -suffering is the truest test of 
•sincerity. 


Hh jane, 1920 
THE MAHOMEDAN DECISION 
(Br M. K. Gandhi) 

The Khilafat meeting at Allahabad has unanimously 
reaffirmed the principle of Non-co-operation and appoint- 
ed an executive committee to lay down and enforce a 
-detailed programme This meeting was preceded by a 
* In ths issue of Vouny Indict^ dated 5th May, Mr. Gandhi wrote, 
under the heading, “ How to work Non-co-operation ” : “ Perhaps 
.the best way of answering the tears and criticism as to Non-co- 
operation is to elaborate more fully the scheme of Non-co-operation. 
The critics seem to imagine that the organisers propose to give effect 
to the whole schema at once. The fact however is that the organis- 
ers have fixed definite, progressive four stages. The first is the giv- 
ing up of titles and resignation of honorary posts. If there is no 
response or if the response received is not effective, recourse will 
be had to the second stage. The second stage involves much pre- 
vious arrangement. Certainly not a single servant will be called 
•out unless he is either capable of supporting himself and his de- 
pendents or the Khilafat Committee is able to bear the burden. All 
the classes of servants will not be called out at once and never 
will any pressure be put upon a single servant to withdraw him- 
self from the Government service. Nor will a single private em- 
ployee be touched for the simple reason that the movement is 
not anti-English. It is not even anti-Government. Co-operation is 
to be withdrawn because the people must not be party to a wrong — 
a broken pledge — a violation of deep religious sentiment. Naturally, 
the movement will receive a check if there is any undue influ- 
ence brought to bear upon any Government servant or if any 
violence is used or count&nanced by any member of the Khilafat 
Committee. The second stage must be entirely successful, if the 
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joint Hindn-Mahomedan meeting at which Hindu leaders 

response is at alien an adequate scale. For no Government — much 
less the Indian Government— can subsist' if the people cease to serve 
it. The withdrawal therefore of the police and the military— the 
third stage— is a distant goal. The organisers however wanted to be 
fair, open and above suspicion. They did not want to keep back from 
the Government or the public a single step they had in contemplation 
even as a remote contingency. The fourth, i.e., suspension of taxes, 
is still more remote. The organisers recognise that suspension of 
general taxation is fraught with the greatest danger. It is likely to 
bring a sensitive class in conflict with the police. They are therefore 
not likely to embark upon it, unless they can do so with the assurance 
that there will be no violence otfered by the people.” “ I admit as I 
have already done ”, continued Mr. Gandhi, “ that Non-co-operation 
is not unattended with risk, but the risk of sapineness in the face of a 
grave issue is infinitely greater than the danger of violence ensuing 
from organizing Non-co-operation. To do nothing is to invite vio- 
lence for a certainty ”. 

After pointing out that Non-co-operation is the only way to aviod 
violence, Mr. Gandhi continued : ” There is however one formidable 
argument urged by friends against my joining theKhilafat movement. 
They say that it ill becomes me, a friend of the English and an 
admirer of the British constitution, to. join hands with those who are 
to-day filled with nothing but ill-will against the English. I am sorry 
to have to cofess that the ordinary Mahomedan entertains today no 
affection for Englishmen. He considers, not without some cause, that 
they have not played the game. But if I am friendly towards English- 
men, I am no less so towards my countrymen, the Mahomedans. And 
as such they have a greater claim upon my attention than Englishmen. 
My personal religion however enables me to serve my countrypien 
without hurting Englishmen or for that matter anybody else. What 
I am not prepared to do my blood-brother I would not do to an 
Englishman. I would withdraw co-operation from him if it became 
necessary, as I had withdrawn from my own brother (now deceased) 
when it became necessary. I serve the Empire by refusing co partake 
in its wrong. Wilham Stead offered public prayers for British 
reverses at the time of the Boer war because he considered that the 
nation to which he belonged was engaged in an unrighteous war, The 
present Prime Minister risked his life in opposing that war and did 
everything he could to obstruct his own Government in its prosecution ► 
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were invited to give their views. Mrs. Besant^S the 
Hon’ble Pandit Malaviyaji, the Hon’bles Dr. Saprut, 
Motilal Nehrul, Ohintamani? and others were present at 
the meeting. It was a wise step on the part of the Khila- 
fat Committee to invite Hindus representing all shades 
of thought to give them the benefit of their advice. Mrs. 
Besant and Dr. Sapru strongly dissuaded the Mahome- 
dans present from the policy of Non-co-operation. The 

* Mrs. Annie Besant was a leading figure in Indian politics from 
1915-1919 as an Extremist leader. She subsequently threw in her lot 
with the Moderates and became a most determined anti-Non-co- 
operationist. 

t A Moderate leader of Allahabad, subsequently appointed Law 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

t A rich Advocate enjoying a princely practice in the United Pro- 
vinces ; subsequently became a Non-co-operator. 

§ A (Moderate) journalist and editor of the Leader of Allahabad ; 
subseqiKi'th became a Minister in the United Provinces Government. 

And to-day if 1 have thrown in my lot with the Maliomedans a large 
number of whom bear no'friendly feelings towards the British, I have 
done so frankly as a friend of the British and with the object of 
gaining justice and of thereby showing the capacity of the British 
constitution to respond to every honest 'determination when it is 
coupled with sufEering. I hope by my ‘alliance’ with the Mahomedans 
to achieve a threefold end — to obtain justice in the face of odds with 
the method of Satyagraha and to show its efficacy over all other 
methods, to secure Mahomedan friendship for the Hindus and thereby 
internal peace also, and last but not least to transform ill-will into 
affection for the British and their constitution which in spite of its 
imperfections, has weathered many a storm. I may fail in achieving 
any of the ends. I can but atterupt. God alone can grant success. 
It will not be denied that the ends are all worthy. I invite Hindus 
and Englishmen to join me in a full hearted manner in shouldering 
the burden the Mahomedans of India are carrying. Theirs is admit- 
tedly a just fight. The Viceroy, the Secretary of State, the Maharaja 
of Bikaner and Lord Sinha have testified to it. The time has arrived to 
make good the testimony. People with a just cause are never satisfied 
with a mere protest. They have been known to die for it. Are a 
high spirited people like the Mahomedans expected to do less V 
13 
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other Hindu speakers made non-committal speeches. 
Whilst the other Hindu speakers approved of the 
principle of Non-co-operation in theory, they saw many 
practical difficulties and they feared also complications 
arising from Mahomedans welcoming an Afghan inva- 
sion of India. The Mahomedan speakers gave the fullest 
and frankest assurances that they would fight to a man 
any invader who wanted to conquer India, but they were 
equally frank in asserting that any invasion from with- 
out undertaken with a view to uphold the prestige of 
Islam* and to vindicate justice would have their full 
sympathy if -not their actual support. It is easy enough 
to understand and justify the Hindu caution. It is 
difficult to resist the Mahomedan position. In my 
opinion, the best way to prevent India from becoming 
the battle ground between the forces of Islam and those 
of the English is for Hindus to make Non-co-operation 
a complete and immediate success, and I have little 
doubt that, if the Mahomedans remain true to their 
declared intention and are able to exercise self-restraint 
and make sacrifices, the Hindus will “play the game” 
and join them in the campaign of Non-co-operation. I 
feel equally certain that Hindus will not assist Maho- 
medans in promoting or bringing about an armed conflict 
between the British Government and their allies, and 
Afghanistan. British forces are too well organised to 
admit of any successful invasion of the Indian frontier. 
The only way, therefore, the Mahomedans can carry on 
an effective struggle on behalf of the honour of Islam 
is to take up Non-co-operation in real earnest. It will 
not only be completely effective if it is adopted by the 
people on an extensive scale, but it will also provide 
full scope for individual conscience. If I cannot bear an 
injustice done” by an individual ora corporation and 
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I am directly or indiTectly instrumental in upholding 
that individual or corporation, I must answer for it before 
my Maker ; but I have done all it is humanly possible 
for me to do consistently with the moral code that refu- 
ses to injure even the -wrong-doers, if I cease to support 
the injustice in the manner described above. In apply- 
ing therefore such a great force, there should be no haste, 
there should be no temper shown. Non-co-operation 
must be and remain absolutely a voluntary effort. The 
whole thing, then, .depends upon Mahomedans them- 
selves. If they will but help themselves, Hindu help will 
come and the Government, great and mighty though it 
is, will have to bend before this irresistible force. No 
Government can possibly withstand the bloodless oppo- 
sition of a whole nation. 


23'rd Jane^ 1920 

THE NON-CO-OPERATION COMMITTEE 
(By M, K. Gandhi) 

There seems to be a great deal of misunderstanding 
and misconception about the Non-co-operation Commit- 
tee appointed by the Khilafat Committee at Allahabad 
on the 3rd instant. A friend who was present at the 
meeting writes to say that the Committee was formed 
for the purpose of giving full effect to Non-co-operation 
and to act in all matters in connection with it as if it 
was representative of the whole Mussalman population 
of India even in the matter of making representations to 
.the authorities. That this was not the Committee’s scope 
is the purpose of this writing to show. 

As I stated its objects when I invited the formation of 
the Committee, they were to ascertain and enforce the 
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wish of the nation on Non-co-operation. Whilst it is a 
representative body with full powers to act, it cannot be 
said — it is not intended — ^to represent all the best and 
the most influential Mahomedan opinion. It does not, 
for instance, represent the titled nobility in Islam. “ It is 
no fault in the Committee. It has been purposely 
restricted to those-w^ho are able -to give their whole time 
and attention to the work of organising Non-co-operation 
and in the process of ensuring obedience to instructioUvS',. 
other discipline and non-violence. It is therefore a 
Committee of workers. It is not expected that the whole 
of the Mussalman India will be equally strong in Non- 
co-operation. Some doubt its efficacy, others consider 
it to be a milk and water remedy, some dread it as 
being too strong for India in her. present stage, they 
say she has not developed the measure of sacrifice at 
present to ensure success. The Committee does not 
representor contain such doubting elements, though they 
may otherwise be much more influential than many 
Mussalmans who are on the Committee. It contains 
those only who have the largest faith in Non-co-operation 
and who, although they swear by iti yet will not force 
the pace to the breaking point but will endeavour to 
carry the nation with its programme in so far as it is 
practicable, and who, whilst doing so, will not themselves 
be deterred from taking the boldest steps and will seek 
out' those who are prepared to do likewise. This 
Committee, therefore, starting without any, has to build 
its reputation upon its work and upon results it may 
achieve. It will cease to exist if it shows no work or in 
spite of work shows no results. For outsiders it has the 
least representative capacity. Shaukat Ali is an amiable 
man but a rabid fanatic carrying no weight with 
anybody, 'Hasrat Mohani a useless man who thinks of 
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nothing but Swadeshi, -Dr. Elitchlew a -man of yesterday 
with no experience of the world outside Amritsar. Much 
the same may he said against the others. I am no doubt a 
superior person but after all a crank and an interloper at 
that. Any representation signed by it will carry little 
weight with the outside world in so far as it depends upon 
the influence of the signatories. It does not therefore 
mean that it will never make representations. It certainly 
will, when swiftness is of the essence or when others for 
reasons of expediency or otherwise are not prepared to 
sign representations. Indeed canvassing of signatures 
to weighty representations will be one of the means of 
gauging public opinion and testing the spirit of sacrifice 
among the elite of the land. For the masses and for 
internal work, however, the Committee is the most 
representative. It is difficult perhaps to find two men 
more representative of Mussalman opinionthan Shaukat 
Ali and Hasrat Mohani. The others though less known 
have been chosen for the qualities of strength, persever- 
ance, patience, calmness, truthfulness, courage under 
difficulty and sacrifice, believeii to be possessed by them. 

It has been suggested that I am to lead the movement. 
The statement is only partially true.'* I say this not out 

Mr. Gandhi’s connection with the movement is further explained 
in the famous letter he addressed to the Viceroy regarding the 
inauguration of Non-co-operation. He wrote : 

Your Excellency,— As one who has enjoyed a certain measure of 
your Excellency’s confidence, and as one who claims to be a devoted 
well-wisher of the British Empire, I owe it to your Excellency, and 
through your Excellency to His Majesty’s Ministers, to explain my 
connection with and my conduct in the Khilafat Question. 

At the very earliest stage of the war, even whilst I was in London 
organising the Indian Volunteer Ambulance Corps, I began to interest 
myself in the Khilafat Question. I perceived how deeply moved the 
little Musslman World in London was when Turkey decided to 
throw in her lot with Germany. On my arrival in India in the January 
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of humility merely but it is a literal fact. If the belief 
gains ground that I am leading the movement, it may 
prove fatal to it. I am leading the movement in the 
sense that I am the adviser whose advice is most accep- 
table to-day and who has the determination not surpassed 
by anybody to carry out the programme of Non-co- 
operation. But I do not pretend to represent Mussalman 
opinion. I can only try to interpret it. I could not 
stand alone and expect to carry the Mussalman masses 
with me. I should be very properly hooted out by a 


of 1915, I found tho same anxiousness and earnestness among the 
Mussalmans, with whom I came in contact. Their anxiety became 
intense when the information about the Secret Treaties leaked out. 
Distrust of British intentions filled their minds, and despair took 
possession of them. Even at that moment I advised my Mussalman 
friends not to give way to despair, but to express their fear and their 
hopes in a disciplined manner. It will be admitted that the whole of 
Mussalman India has behaved in a singularly restrained majuier during 
the past five years, and that the leaders have been able to keep the 
turbulent sections of their community under complete control. 

The peace terms and yonr Excellency’s defence of them have given 
the Mussalmans of India a shock from which it will be difficult for 
them to recover. The terms violate ministerial pledges and utterly 
disregard Mussalman sentiment. I consider that, as a staunch Hindu 
wishing to live on terms of the closest friendship with my Mussalman 
countrymen, I should be an unworthy son of India if I did not stand 
by them in their hour of trial. In my humble opinion, their cause is 
just. They claim that Turkey must not be 2 ^ 2 cmshed if their sentiment 
is to be respected. Muslim soldiers did not fight to inflict punishmen 
on their own Khalifa or to deprive him of his territories. The Mus- 
salman attitude has been consistent throughout these five years. 

My duty to the Empire to which I owe my loyalty requires me to 
resist the cruel violence that has been done to the Mussalman senti- 
ment. , So far as I am aware, Mussalmans and Hindus have as a whole 
lost faith in British justice and honour. The report of the majority of 
the Hunter Comm ittee, Your Excellency’s despatch thereon and 
Mr, Montagu’s reply have only aggravated the distrust:** 

Ip these circumstances, the only course open to one like me is either 
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mixed Mussalman audience if I tried to make a point 
against the best Mussalman opinion in matters of religion. 
But if I were a Mussalman, I would not mind contesting 
issues before a Mussalman meeting in the face of heavy 
odds against me. I consider myself to be a sagacious 
worker and my sagacity means no more and no less 
than a fine perception of my limitations. I hope I never 
travel beyond my limits. Certainly I have never done 
so consciously. It is necessary for every intelligent 
Mussalman to bear In mind my limitations and the scope 

in despair to sever all connection with British rule, or, if I still 
retained faith in the inherent .superiority of the British constitution to 
all others at present in vogue, to adopt such means as will rectify the 
wrong done, and thus restore confidence. I have not lost faith in such 
superiority and I am not without hope that somehow or other justice 
will yet be rendered if we show the requisite capacity for suffering. 
Indeed, my conception of that constitution is that it helps only those 
who are ready to help themselves. ^ I do not believe that it protects 
the weak. It gives free scope to the strong to maintain their strength 
and develop it. The weak under it go to the wall. 

It is, then, because I believe in the British constitution that I have 
advised my Mussalman friends bp withdraw their support from Your 
Excellency’s Government, and the Hindus to join them, should the 
peace terms not be revised in accordance with the solemn pledges of 
Ministers and the Muslim sentiment. 

Three courses were open to the Mahomedaus in order to mark 
their emphatic disapproval of the utter injustice to which His Majes- 
ty’s Ministers have become party, :f they have not actually been the 
prime perpetrators of it. They are : 

(1) To resort to violence. 

(2) To advise emigration on a wholesale scale. 

(3) Not to be party to the injustice by ceasing to co-operate 
with the Government. 

Your Excellency must be aware that there was a time when the 
boldest, though the most thoughtless, among the Mussalmans favour- 
ed violence, and the Bijrat (emigration) has not yet ceased to be the 
battle-cry. I venture to claim that I have succeeded by patient 
reasoning in weaning the party of violence from its ways. I confess 
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of 'my function. Ignorance is likely to prove fatal to 
the success of the movement. My connection with it 
must not stupefy workers into indolence or indiiference . 
My connection should mean, if it is to be productive of 
good results, greater watchfulness, greater sense of 
responsibility, greater]capacity and wiilingdess for work 
and greater efficiency. I can think out plans but execu- 
tion must ever rest with Mussalman workers. The 
movement must be worked and led by them with the 
assistance of friends like me but also without, if need 
be. I must mot be expected to make Non-co-operators ; 

that I did not — I did not attempt to — succoed in weaning them from ' 
violence on moral grounds, but purely on utilitarian grounds. The 
result, for rhe time being at any rate, has however been to stop 
violence. The school of “ Hijrat ” has received a check, if it has not 
stopped its activity entirely. I hold that no repression could have 
prevented a violent eruption, if the people had not presented to 
them a form of direct action involving considerable sacrifice and 
ensuring success if such direct action was largely taken up by the 
public. Non-co-operation was the only dignified and constitutional 
form of such direct action. For it is the right recognised from time 
immemorial of the subject to refuse to assist a ruler who misrules. 

At the same time I admit that Non-co-operation practised by the 
mass of people is attended with grave risks. But in a crisis such as 
has overtaken the Mussalman of India, no step that is unattended 
with large risks can possibly bring about the desired change. Not to 
run some risks now will be to court much greater risks if not virtual 
destruction of Law and Order. 

But there is yet an escape from Non-co-operation. The Mussalman 
representation has requested your Excellency to lead the agitation 
yourself, as did your distinguished predecessor at the time of the South 
African trouble. But if you cannot see your way to do so, and Non- 
co-operation becomes a dire necessity, I hope that your Excellency 
will give those who have accepted my advice and myself the credit for 
being actuated by nothing less than a stern sense of duty, 

Laburuam Road, ') 1 have the honour to remain, 

Gramdevi, Bombay, > Your Excellency’s faithful servan t, 

22nd June, 1920. ) (Sd.) M. K. Gandhi. 
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Mussalman leaders alone can make them. No amount of 
sacrifice on my part will produce in the Mussalman 
world the spirit of Non-co-operation, 2 .e., sacrifice in a 
matter of religion. The Mussalman leaders will have to 
show it in their own persons before the masses evolve it. 

And now the question, why there are no Hindu 
leaders on the Committee, is easily answered. The 
supreme Committee can only be purely Mussalman. My 
presence too, 1 consider as an evil but it is a necessary 
evil because of my qualifications. I have specialised in 
Non-co-operation. 1 have successfully experimented 
with it. The resolution about Non-co-operation was 
conceived by me at the conference at Delhi. I am on 
the Committee therefore as a specialist and not because 
1 am a Hindu. My function is, therefore, of an adviser 
merely. That I happen to be a staunch tiindu with the 
conviction that every Hindu should consider it to be his 
duty to go with tlfe Mussalmans the full length in Non- 
co-operation, is no doubt an advantage to the Committee. 
But that advantage was at its disposal whether I was on 
it or not. 

Whilst I am considering the Hindu connection with 
the Khilafat movement, even at the risk of repetition, I 
would like to clear up my own position. As I consider 
the Muslim claim to be intrinsically (as distinguished 
from religiously) just, I propose to go with them to the 
extent of fullest Non-co-operation. And I consider it to 
be perfectly consistent with my loyalty to the British 
connection. But I would not go with the Mussalmans in 
any campaign of violence. I could not help them in 
promoting, for instance, an invasion of India through 
Afghanistan or otherwise for the purpose of forcing 
better peace terms. It is, I hold, the duty of every 
Hindu to resist any inroad on India even for the purpose 
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specified as it is his duty to help his Mussalman brethren 
to satisfy their just demands by means of Non-co- 
operation or other form of suffering, no matter how great, 
so long as it does not involve loss of India’s liberty or 
inflicting of violence on any person. And I have thrown 
myself whole-heartedly into the Non-co-operation move- 
ment if only because I want to prevent any such armed 
conflict. 


30 ^/?. June^ 1920 

THE MUSSALMAH HEPBESENTATION^ 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Slowly but surely the Mussalmans are preparing for 
the battle before them. They have to fight against odds 
that are undoubtedly heavy but not half as heavy as the 
prophet had against him. How often did he not put his 
life in danger? But his faith in God was unquenchable* 
He went forward with a light, for God was on his 
side, for he represented truth. If his followers have 
half the prophet’s faith and half his spirit of sacrifice 

*In pursuance of the Allahabad decision, both Mr. Gandhi (*Sfeep. 
197) and the Muslim leaders issued manifestoes declaring that they 
would resort to Non-co-operation if by the 1st of August 1921 the 
peace terms were not revised and calliug upon the Viceroy t^resign 
his office if the Muslim demands wore refused by his ]\aajesty’S’ 
Government. The following is the representation sent under date 
Bombay, 22nd June, 1921 to H. E. the Viceroy on be half of the Indian 
Mussalmans by many prominent leaders including the Hon. Mr. 
MazrulHaque, Mr. Yakub Hasan, Moulana Abdul Bari, Mr. Shaukat. 
Ali and Mr. Azad; 

“.We, the undersigned, claim to represent the largest body of Sunni 
Muslim opinion. We have most carefully read the Turkish peace 
terms, and we consider them to be iii direct violation of the religi- 
ous sentiments of Mussalmans. They violate the obligations imposed 
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the odds will be presently even and will in a little while* 
turn against the despoilers of Turkey. Already the* 
rapacity of the Allies is telling against themselves.. 
France finds her task difficult. Greece cannot stomach 
her ill-gotten gains. And England finds Mesopotamia 
a tough job. The oil of Mosul may feed the fire she has 
so wantonly lighted and burn her fingers badly. The 
newspapers say the Arabs do not like the presence of 
the Indian soldiery in their midst. 1 do not wonder. 
They are a fierce and a brave people and do not under- 
stand why Indian soldiers should find themselves in 
Mesopotamia. Whatever the fate of Non-co-operation^ 
I wish that not a single Indian will offer his services for 
Mesopotamia whether for the civil or the military 

upon Sunnis and wound the susceptibilities of all Mussalmans. They 
are contrary to the pledges of British Ministers on the strength of 
which it has been admitted it was possible to draw upon India for 
Muslim recruits during the war. 

We hold that the British Empire which is “the greatest Maho- 
medan Power ” in the world cannot treat the Turkish Empire, which 
represents the Khilafat, in the same manner that it ma3^ treat a 
defeated enemy. Indeed we contend that in certain respects Turkey 
has been treated worse than the other Powers. We respectfully 
submit that in the treatment of Turkey the British Government are 
bound to respect Indian Muslim sentiment in so far as it is neither 
unjust or unreasonable. In our opinion, the position taken up by 
Indian Mussaimans is simple.They cannot bear the thought of the tem- 
poral power of the Sultan being adversely affected by way of punish- 
ment for his having joined Germany under circumstances which need 
not be examined here. But we have no desire to ask for anything 
that would interfere with the principle of self-determination. We 
have no desire to uphold any misrule such as has been attributed to- 
Turkey. Our delegates in Europe have asked for an independent 
commission of inquiry to investigate the charge or wanton cruelty 
said to have been practised by Turkish soldiers in Armenia, We 
cannot look with indifference upon the partition of Turkey and her 
Empire for the sake of punishing or humiliating her. 
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department. We must learn to think for ourselves and 
before entering upon any employment find out whether 
thereby we may not make ourselves instruments of 
injustice. Apart from the question of Khilafat and from 
the point of abstract justice, the English have no right 
to hold Mesopotamia. It is no part of our loyalty to 
help the Imperial Government in what is in plain 
language daylight robbery. If therefore we seek civil 
or military employment in Mesopotamia, we do so for 
the sake of earning a livelihood. It is our duty to see 
that the source is not tainted. 

It surprises me to find so many people shrinking over 
the very mention of Non-co-operation. There is no 
instrument so clean, so harmless and yet so effective 

“ We would therefore request your Excellency and your Govern- 
ment to ask His Majesty’s Ministers to secure a revision of the peace 
terms and tell them that on failure to do so, your Excellency will 
make common cause with the people of India. We make this sugges- 
tion as your Excellency has repeatedly declared that your Govern- 
ment has consistently and often pressed upon the attention of His 
Majesty’s Ministers the case of Indian Mussalmaus in this matter of 
Tital concern to the vast majority of them. We feel, therefore, that 
we have a right to ask your Excellency to re-assure the Mussalmans 
of India that they still retain your active co-operation and power- 
ful advocacy in the prosecution of their claims even to the point of 
resignation of your high office, should His Majesty’s Ministers fail 
to secure a revision of the terms consisteuly with the pledges and the 
sentiment mentioned above. We venture respectfully to suggest 
that had India been a Dominion enjoying full self-government, her 
responsible ministers would have, as a matter of course, resigned as 
a protest against such a serious breach of pledges and flouting of 
religious opinion as are involved in the peace terms. 

If unfortunately your Excellency will not adopt our humble sugges- 
tion, we shall be obliged as from the first August next to withdraw 
•co-operation from the Goveiiimeiit and to ask our co-religionists and 
Hindu brethren to do likewise. 

We ask your Excellency not to regard our statement as a threat or 
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as Non-co-operation. Judiciously hauled it need not 
produce any evil consequences. And its intensity will 
depend purely on the capacity of the people for sacrifice. 

The chief thing is to prepare the atmosphere of Non- 
co-operation. - “We are not going to co-operate with 
you in your injustice, ” is surely the right and the duty 
of every intelligent subject to say. Were it not for our 
utter servility, helplessness and want of confidence in 
ourselves, we would certainly grasp this clean weapon 
and make the most effective use of it. Even the most 
despotic government cannot stand except for the consent 
of the governed which consent is often forcibly procured 
by the despot. Immediately the subject ceases to fear 
the despotic force, his power is gone. But the British 
Government is never and nowhere e ntirely or even 

ill jiny way as a mark of disrespect. We claim to bs as loyal subjects 
of the Crown as any in India. But we consider our loyalty to an 
earthly sovereign to be subservient to our loyaltv to Islam, The 
latter enjoins upon every Mussulman to consider those who wan- 
tonly injure the status of the Khalifa to be enemies of Islam and to 
resist them with arms if necessary. We recognise that even if we 
had the power we must not resort to arms so long as any other means 
are at our disposal. We feel that the least that a Mussulman can do 
in these circumstances is not to assist those who are guilty of trying 
to reduce the Khilafat practically to nothingnebs. It would, therefore 
become our duty to refuse to co-oporafce with a Government 
which accepts the peace terms and advise acceptance thereof by us. 

“ We shall hope that such a serious step as Non-co-operation will 
hot become necessary, but should it unfortunately happen to be 
otherwise, we assure youi Excellency that we shall strive our utmost 
to avoid violence. We fully recognise our responsibility. We know 
that any eruption of violence must check and injure the peaceful 
demonstration contemplated by us and what is more the sacred cause 
which is dear to us as life. We shall therefore take up Non-co- 
operation in progressive stages and so as to cause the least necessary 
dislocation or embarrassment to the Government and so as to enable 
us to -control and discipline popular feeling. ” 
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<cMefly laid upon force. It does make an honest attempt 
to secure the goodwill of the governed. But it does not 
hesitate to adopt unscrupulous means to compel the 
•consent of the governed. It has not gone beyond the 

Honesty is the best policy’ idea. It therefore bribes 
you into consenting to its will by awarding titles, medals 
and ribbons, by giving you employment, by its superior 
financial ability to open for its employees avenues for 
enriching themselves and finally when these fail, it 
Tesorts to force. That is what Sir Michael O’Dwyer did 
and that is almost every British administrator will 
certainly do if he thought it necessary. If, then, we 
would not be greedy, if we would not run after titles 
and medals and honorary posts which do the country no 
good, half the battle is won. 

My advisers are never tired of telling me that, even if 
the Turkish peace terms are revised, it will not be due to 
Non-co-operation. I venture to suggest to them that 
Non-co-operation has a higher purpose than mere revi- 
'Sion of the terms. If I cannot compel revision, I must at 
least cease to support a government that becomes 
party to the usurpation. And if I succeed in pushing 
Non-co-operation to the extreme limit, I do compel the 
Government to choose between India and the usurpation. 
I have faith enough in England to know that at that 
-moment England will expel her present jaded ministers 
.and put in others who will make a clean sweep of the 
terms in consultation with an awakening India, draft 
i;erms that will be honourable to her, to Turkey and 
.acceptable to India. 

But I hear my critics say, “ India has not the strength 
of purpose and the capacity for the sacrifice to achieve 
•such a noble end. ” They are partly right. India has 
not these qualities now, because we have not — shall we 
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not evolve them and infect the nation with them ? Is not 
the attempt worth making ? Is any sacrifice too great to 
^ain such a great purpose ? 


UthJidij, 1920 

THE LAW OF MAJOBITIES 
(By'M. K. Gandhi) 

Mrs. Besant having read a report of my speech at the 
Punjab Meeting organised by the Home Rule Leagues 
and the National Union, Bombay, and having therein 
seen that I had moved the resolution asking for the 
prosecution of General Dyer and the impeachment of 
.Sir Michael O’Dwyer, asks how I could move a resolution 
whose terms I had not approved. Mr. Shastriar has 
also felt uneasy about the same act. I have not seen 
any ^report of my speech, I am unable to say therefore 
whether I am correctly reported. My speech was in 
Gujerati and may have suffered at the hands of the 
translating reporter. I shall endeavour to explain my 
own position independently of the reports of my speech. 
And I do so gladly because I recognise that the principle 
raised by the two great leaders is very important. 

I have often been charged with having an unyielding 
nature. I have been told that I would not bow to the 
-decision of the majority. I have been accused of being 
autocratic. Now on the occasion of the Punjab Meeting, 
I was pressed to move a resolution which did not com- 
mend itself to me. I undertook to do so reserving to 
myself the right to expressing emphatic opinion to the 
contrary. And I did so. I have never been able to 
subscribe to the charge of obstinacy or autocracy. On 
the conrary, I pride myself on my yielding nature in 
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non-vital matters. I detest autocracy. Valuing my 
freedom and independence I equally cherish them for 
others. I have no desire to carry a single soul with me, 
if I cannot appeal to his or her reason. My unconven- 
tionality I carry to the point of rejecting the divinity of 
the oldest Sastras if they cannot convince my reason. 
But I have found by experience that, if I wish to live in 
society and still retain my independence, I must limit 
the points of utter independence to matters of first rate 
importance. In all others which do not involve a 
departure from one’s personal religion or moral code, 
one must yield to the majority. In the case in question, 
I had an opportunity of illustrating my position. Of 
my so-called unyielding nature, the country had abun- 
dant illustration. It was happy to find a great occasion 
where I could safely yield. I believe still that the 
country is wrong in asking for General Dyer’s pro- 
secution and Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s impeachment. 
That is purely the business of the British. My purpose 
is to secure the removal of the wrong-doers from any 
office under the Crown. Nothing I have seen since has 
altered my view. And I pressed it before the very 
meeting at which I moved the resolution in question* 
Yet I moved it, because there is nothing immoral in 
asking for General Dyer’s prosecution. The country 
has the right to demand it. The Congress Sub-Committee 
has advised that waiver of that right can only do good 
to India., 1 thought therefore that I had my position 
quite clear, namely, that I still opposed the idea of 
prosecution, and yet I had no objection in moving the 
resolution that involved prosecution because it was not 
bad or harmful per se, 

I admit however that, during the crisis we are passing 
through, my moving the resolution was a dangerous 
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experiment. For, whilst we are evolving new codes of 
public conduct and trying to instruct, influence or lead 
the masses, it is not safe to do anything that is likely to 
confuse the mass mind or to appear to ‘be truckling to 
the multitude.’ I believe that at the present moment it 
is better to be ‘ dubbed’ obstinate and autocratic than 
even to appear to be influenced by the multitude for the 
■sake of its approbation. Those who claim to lead the 
masses must resolutely refuse to be led by them, if we 
want to avoid mob law and desire ordered progress for 
the country. I believe that mere protestation of one’s 
opinion and surrender to the mass opinion is not only 
not enough but in matters of vital importance, leaders 
must act contrary to the mass of opinion if it does not 
commend itself to their reason. 


%lst July, 1920 

'AT THE CALL OF THE COUNTBY 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Dr. Sapru delivered before the Khilafat Conference* at 
Allahabad an impassioned address sympathising with 
the Mussalmans in their trouble but dissuaded them 
from embarking on Non-co-operation. He was frankly 
unable to suggest a substitute but was emphatically of 
opinion that, whether there was a substitute or not, Non- 
co-operation was B. remedy worse than the disease. He 
said further that Mussalmans will be taking upon their 
■shoulders a serious responsibility, if, whilst they 

* A confereucB of leadors of all commuiiities and parties was 
held at Allahabad in July, 1920, to consider whether Non-co-operation 
was the remedy to gain justice for India in regard to the Xhilafat 
wrong. (See p. 191^. 

14 
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appealed to the ignorant masses to join them, they could 
not appeal to the Indian judges to resign and if they did, 
they would not succeed. 

I acknowledge the force of Dr. Sapru’s last argument. 
At the back of Dr. Sapru’s mind is the fear that Non- 
co-operation by the ignorant people would lead to distress 
and chaos and would do no good. In my opinion, any 
Non-co-operation is bound to do some good. Even the 
Viceregal door-keeper saying, ‘ Please, Sir, I can serve 
the Government no longer because it has hurt my national 
honour,’ and resigning is a step mightier and more 
effective than the mightiest speech declaiming against 
the Government for its injustice. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to appeal to the door- 
keeper until one has appealed to the highest in the land. 
And as I propose, if the necessity aro.se, to ask the door- 
keepers of the Government to dissociate themselves 
from an unjust Government, I propose now to address 
an appeal to the Judges and the Executive Councillors to 
join the protest that is rising from all over India against 
the double wrong done to India, on the Khilfat and the 
Punjab questions. In both, national honour is involved. 

I take it that these gentlemen have entered upon their 
high offices not for the sake of emolument, nor I hope 
for the sake of fame, but for the sake of serving their 
country. It was not for money, for, they were earning 
more than they do now. It must not be for fame, for, 
they cannot buy fame at the cost of national honour. 
The only consideration that can at the present moment 
keep them in office must be service of the country. 

When the pe'ople have faith in the governihent, when 
it represents the popular will, the judges and the 
executive officials possibly serve the country. But when 
that government does not represent the will of the 
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people, when it supports dishonesty and terrorism, the 
judges and the executive officials by retaining office 
become instruments of dishonesty and terrorism. And 
the least therefore that these holders of high offices can 
do is to cease to becom^e agents of a dishonest and 
terrorising government. 

For the judges the objection will be raised that they 
are above politics, and so they are and should be. But 
the doctrine is true only so far as the government is on 
the whole for the benefit of the people and at least 
represents the will of the majority. Not to take part in 
politics means not to take sides. But when a whole 
country has one mind, one will, when a whole country 
has been denied justice, it is no longer a question of 
party politics, it is a matter of life and death. It then 
becomes the duty of every citizen to refuse to serve a 
government which misbehaves and flouts national wish. 
The judges are at that moment bound to follow the 
nation if they are ultimately its servants. 

There remains another argument to be examined. It 
applies to both the judges and the members of the 
executive. It will be urged that my appeal could only 
be meant for the Indians and what good can it do by 
Indians renouncing offices which have been won for the 
nation by hard struggle. I wish that I could make an 
effective appeal to the English, as well as the Indians. 
But I confess that I have written with the mental 
reservation that the appeal is addressed only to the 
Indians. I must therefore examine the argument just 
stated. Whilst it is true that these offices have been 
secured after a prolonged struggle, they are of use not 
because of the struggle but because they are intended 
to serve the nation. The moment they cease to possess 
that quality, they become useless and as in the present 
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case liarmful, no matter how hard-earned and therefore 
valnable they may have been at the outset. 

I would submit too to our distinguished countrymen 
who occupy high offices that their giving up their offices 
will bring the struggle to a speedy end and would 
probably obviate the danger attendant upon the masses 
being called upon to signify their disapproval by with- 
drawing co-operation. If the title-holders gave up 
their titles, if the holders of honorary offices gave up 
their appointments and if the high officials gave up their 
posts, and the would be councillors boycott the councils, 
the Government would quickly come to its senses and 
give effect to the people’s will. For, the alternative before 
the Government then would be nothing but despotic rule 
pure and simple. That would probably mean military 
dictatorship. The world’s opinion has advanced so far 
that Britain dare not contemplate such dictatorship 
with equanimity. The taking of the steps suggested by 
me will constitute the peacefullest revolution the world 
has ever seen. Once the infallibility of Non-co-opera- 
tion is realised, there is an end to all bloodshed and 
violence in any shape or form. 

Undoubtedly a cause must be grave to warrant the 
drastic method of national Non-co-operation. I do say 
that the affront such as has been put upon Islam cannot 
be repeated for a century. Islam must rise now or ‘ be 
fallen ’ if not for ever, certainly for a century. And 1 
cannot imagine a graver wrong than the massacre of 
Jallianwalla and the barbarity that followed it, the 
whitewash by the -Hunter Committee, the dispatch of 
the Government of India, Mr. Montagu’s letter upholding 
the Viceroy and the then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, the refusal to remove officials who made of the 
lives of the Punjabis ‘a hell ’ during the Martial Law 
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period. These acts constitute a complete series of con- 
tinuing wrongs against India, which, if India has any 
sense of honour, she must right at the sacrifice of all the 
material wealth she possesses. If she does not, she will 
have bartered her soul for a ‘mess of pottage’. 

28th July, 1920 

THE FIRST OF AUGUST 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It is hardly likely that before the 1st August there will 
be on the part of His Majesty’s Ministers promise of a 
revision of the peace terms and the consequent suspen- 
sion of the inauguration of Non-co-operation. The first 
of August next will be as important an event in the 
history of India as was the 6th of April last year. The 
sixth of April marked the beginning of the end of the 
Rowlatt Act. No one can consider the Rowlatt Act can 
possibly live in the face of the agitation that has only 
been suspended — never given up. It must be clear to 
anyone that the power that wrests justice from an 
unwilling Government in the matter of the Punjab and 
the Khilafat will be the power that will secure repeal of 
the Rowlatt Act. And that power is the power of 
Satyagraha, whether it is known by the name of Civil 
Disobedience or Non-co-operation. 

Many people dread the advent of Non-co-operation, 
because of the events of last year. They fear madness 
from the mob and consequent repetition of last year’s 
reprisals almost unsurpassed in their ferocity in the 
history of modern times. Personally I do not mind 
Governmental fury as I mind mob fury. The latter is a 
sign, of national distemper and therefore more difficult 
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to deal with, than the former which is confined to a 
small corporation. It is easier to oust a Government 
that has rendered itself unfit to govern than it is to cure 
unknown people in a mob of their madness. But great 
movements cannot be stopped altogether because a 
Government or a people or both go wrong. We learn 
and profit through our mistakes and failures. No 
general worth the name gives up a battle because he has 
suffered reverses, or which is the same thing, made mis- 
takes. And so we must approach Non-co-operation with 
confidence and hope. As in the past, the commence- 
ment is to be marked by fasting and prayer — • a sign of 
the religious character of the demonstration. There 
should also be on that day suspension of business, and 
meetings to pass resolutions praying for revision of the 
peace terms and justice for the Punjab and inculcating 
Non-co-operation until justice has been done. 

The giving up of titles and honorary posts should 
also commence from the first of August. Doubt has 
been expressed as to the sufficiency of notice regarding 
surrender of titles and honorary posts. It is however 
quickly dispelled by bearing in mind that the first of 
August marks the commencement of the surrender of 
titles. It is not the only day on which surrender has to 
take place. Indeed I do not expect a very large response 
on the first day. A vigorous propaganda will have to 
be carried on and the message delivered to every title or 
post holder and the argument presented to him proving 
the duty of such surrender. 

But the greatest thing in this campaign of Non-co- 
operation is to evolve order, discipline, co-operation 
among the people, co-ordination among the workers. 
Effective Non-co-operation depends upon complete orga- 
nisation. Thousands of men who have filled meetings 
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1;broughout the Punjab have convinced me that the people 
want to withdraw co-operation from the Government but 
they must know how. Most people do not understand 
the complicated machinery of the Government. They do 
not realise that every citizen silently but nonetheless 
certainly sustains the government of the day in ways of 
which he has no knowledge. Every citizen therefore 
renders himself responsible for every act of his govern- 
ment. And it is quite proper to support it so long as the 
actions of the government are bearable. But when they 
hurt him and his nation, it becomes his duty to withdraw 
his support. 

But as I have said, every citizen does not know howto 
do so in an orderly manner. Disorderliness comes from 
anger, orderliness out of intelligent resistance. The 
first condition therefore of real success is to ensure 
entire absence of violence. Violence done to persons 
representing the Government or to persons who don’t 
join our ranks, 2 i.e., the supporters of the Government, 
means in every case retrogression in our case, cessation 
of Non-co-operation and useless waste of innocent lives. 
Those therefore who wish to make Non-co-operation a 
success in the quickest possible time will consider it 
their first duty to see that in their neighbourhood com- 
plete order is kept. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF NON-CO-OPERATION 


Uh August, 1920 

On 1st August, 1920, Mr. Gandhi addressed the follow*- 
ing letter to the Viceroy, inaugurating the Non- co-oper- 
ation Movement : 

It is not withoat a pang that I return the Kaisar-i-Hiud gold medal 
granted to me by your predecessor for my humanitarian work in 
South Africa, the Zulu war medal granted in South Africa for my 
services as officer in charge of the Indian volunteer ambulance corps 
in 1906 and the Boer war medal for my services as assistant superinten- 
dent of the Indian volunteer stretcher bearer corps during the Boer war 
of 1899-1900. I venture to return these medals in pursuance of the 
scheme of Non-co-operation inaugurated to-day in connection with 
the Khilafat movement. Valuable as these honours have been to me, I 
cannot wear them with an easy conscience so long as my Mussalman 
■countrymen have to labour under a wrong done to their religious 
sentiment. Events that have happened during the past month have 
'Confirmed me in the opinion that the Imperial Grovernment have acted 
in the Khilafat matter in an unscrupulous, immoral and unjust manner 
and have been moving from wrong to wrong in order to defend their 
immorality. 1 can retain neither respect nor affection for such a 
■Government, 

The attitude of the Imperial and Your Excellency’s Governments 
■on the Punjab question has given me additional cause for grave 
dissatisfaction. I had the honour, as Your Excellency is aware, as 
one of the Congress commissioners to investigate the causes of the 
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disorders in the Punjab during the April of 1919. And it is my 
deliberate conviction that Sir Michael O’Dwyer was totally uofit to 
hold the office of Lieutenant Governor of Punjab and that his policy 
was primarily responsible for infuriating the mob at Amritsar. No 
doubt the mob excesses wore unpardonable ; incendiarism, murder of 
five innocent Englishmen and the cowardly assault on Miss Sherwood 
were most deplorable and uncalled for. But the punitive measures 
taken by General Dyer, Col. Frank Johnson, Col. O’Brien Mr. 
Bosworth Smith, Rai Shri RamiSud, Mr.MallikKhan and other officers, 
were out of all proportion to the crime of the people and amounted to* 
wanton cruelty and inhumanity almost unparalleled in modern times. 
Your Excellency’s light-hearted treatment of the official crime, your 
exoneration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Mr. Montagu’s dispatch and 
above all the shameful ignorance of the Punjab events and callous 
disregard of the feelings of Indians betrayed by the House of Lords,, 
have filled me with the gravest misgivings regarding the future of the 
Empire, have estranged me completely from the present Government 
and have disabled me from tendering, as I have hitherto whole- 
heartedly tendered, my loyal co-operation. 

In my humble opinion the ordinary method of agitating by way of 
petitions, deputations and the like is no remedy for moving to repen- 
tance a Government so hopelessly indifferent to the welfare of its 
charge as the Government of India has proved to be. In European 
countries, condonation of such gidevous wrongs as the Khilafat and 
the Punjab would have resulted in a bloody revolution by the people. 
They would have resisted at all cost national emasculation such as the 
said wrongs imply. But half of India is too weak to offer violent 
resistance and the other half is unwilling to do so. I have there- 
fore ventured to suggest the remedy of Non-co-operation which 
enables those who wish, to dissociate themselves from the Govern- 
ment and which, if it is unattended by violence and undertaken in 
an ordered manner, must compel it to retrace its steps and undo- 
the wrongs committed. But whilst I shall pursue the policy of Non- 
co-operation in so far as I can carry the people with me, I shall not 
lose hope that you will yet see your way to do justice. I therefore 
respectfully ask Your Excellency to summon a conference of the 
recognised leaders of the people and in consultation with them find a 
way that would placate the Mussulmans and do reparation to the 
unhappy Punjab. 
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23r<i February, 1921 

NON-CO-OPERATION— ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE 

The following is published not for its originality but 
as an able contribution by a young Punjabi student who 
has non-co-operated lately : 

There is not denying the truth contained in Thoreau’s 
saying that that government is best which governs least 
and therefore an ideal government would be one which 

* The following appeared in Yoim^j India further elucidating the 
idea of Non-co-operation : 

Satijagralia, CiviJ Dibobedience Pabsive Rebistance, Non-co-opera- 
tion. — It is often my lot to answer knotty questions on all sorts of 
topics arising out of this great movement of national purification. A 
company of collegiate Non-co-operators asked me to define for them 
the terms which I have used as heading for this note. And even at 
this late day, I was seriously asked whether Satyagraha did not at 
times warrant resistance by violence, as, for instance, in the case of a 
.sister whose virtue might be m danger from a desperado. I ventured 
to suggest that it was the completest defence without irritation, with- 
out being ruffled, to interpose one-self between the victim and the 
victimizer, and to face death. I added that this (for the assailant) 
novel method of defence would, in all probability, exhaust his passion 
and he will no longer want to ravish an innocent woman, but would 
want to flee from her presence for very shame, and that, if he did not, 
the act of personal bravery on the part of her brother would steel her 
heart for putting up an equally brave defence and resisting the lust 
of man, turned brute for the while. And I thought I clinched my 
argument by saying that if, in spite of all the defence, the unex- 
pected happened, and the physical force of the tyrant overpowered 
his victim, the disgi’ace would not be that of the woman, but of her 
assailant, and that both she and hor brother, who died in the attempt 
to defend her virtue, would stand well before the Throne of Judgment. 
I do not warrant that my argument convinced my listenor or that it 
would convince the reader. The world, I know, will go on as before. 
But it is well at this moment of self-examination to understand and 
appreciate the implications of the powerful movement of non-violence. 
All religions have emphasised the highest ideal, but all have more or 
less permitted departures as so many concessions to human weaknesses* 
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governs not at all. In fact, the saying is a self-evident 
truth, for certainly an ideal state of society would be 
one in which everybody thought right and did right of 

I now proceed to summarise the explanations I gave of the various 
terras. It is beyond my capacity to give accurate and terse definitions. 

Satyagraha, then, is literally holding on to Truth and it means, 
therefore, Truth-force. Truth is soul or spirit. It is, therefore,, 
known as soul-force. It excludes the use of violence because man is 
not capable of knowing the absolute truth and, therefore, nor compe- 
tent to punish. The word was coined in South Africa to distinguish 
the non-violent resistance of the Indians of South Africa from the 
contemporary ‘ passive resistance’ of the suffragettes and others. It 
is not conceived as a weapon of the weak. 

Passive resistance is used in the orthodox English sense and covers- 
the suffragette movement as well as the resistance of the Non-confor- 
mists, Passive resistance has been conceived and is regarded as a 
weapon of the weak. Whilst it avoids violence, being not open to the 
weak, it does not exclude its use if, in the opinion of the passive 
resister, the occasion demands it. However, it has always been dis- 
tinguished from armed resistance, audits application was at one time 
confined to Christian martyrs. 

Civil Disobedience is civil breach of unmoral statutory enactments. 
The expression was, so far as I am aware, coined by Thoreau to 
signify his own resista*nc8 to the laws of a slave state. He has left a 
masterly treatise on the duty of Civil Disobedience. But Thoreau was 
not perhaps an out and out champion of non-violence. Probably, also, 
Thoreau limited his breach of statutory laws to the revenue law, i.c\, 
payment of taxes, whereas the term Civil Disobedience, as practised 
in 1919, covered a breach of any statutory and unmoral law. It signi- 
fied the resister’s outlawry in a civil, i,e., non-violent manner. He 
invoked the sanctions of the law and cheerfuly suffered imprisonment. 
It is a branch of Satyagraha. 

Non-co-operation predominantly implies withdrawing of co-opera- 
tion from the State that in the Non-co-operator’s view has become 
corrupt and excludes Civil Disobedience of the fierce type described 
above. By its very nature. Non-co-operation is even open to child- 
ren of understanding and can be safely practised by the masses. Civil 
Disobedience presupposes the habit of willing obedience to laws 
without fear of their sanctions. It can therefore be practised only 
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his own accord without standing in need of any guidance 
or interference from outside. But since the state of our 
society is far from being perfect and some measure of 

as a last resort and by a select few in the first instance at any 
rate. Non-co-operation, too, like Civil Disobedience is a branch of 
Satya^raha which includes all non-violentresistancefor the vindica- 
tion of Truth. — M. K. G. in Yonnij India of *21st March, 1921. 

Cn-operation and Is on -co-operation defined — It is no small thing 
for the country that Dwijendranath Tagore, fondly known as Bada 
Dada by his friends, follows with keen attention even in his old age 
and in his seclusion at Shantimketan all that is going on in the country . 
Mr. Andrews has circulated a free translation of his latest thoughts 
on Non-co-operation. Although the whole of it is published in the 
daily press, I cannot resist reproducing his definitions of Co-operation 
and Non-co-operation ; they are so true and telling. Writing of the 
former, he says: ‘'Our rulers, in order to hide their despotic measures 
from the world’s eye, dressed up a puppet show in the form of Legisla ■ 
tive Councils, in which a few platform orators have been invited to 
co-operate. Our rulers believe that, by doing so, they have placed us 
under an eternal debt of gratitude, but in reality they have only added 
insult to injury. These Councils cling to us now, and threaten to 
choke us like the old man in the story otSmdbad, the sailor.” If this 
is the meaning of co-operation,” proceeds Bada Dada. “according to 
our English rulers, then it is no very difficult matter to understand 
what Non-co-operation means to us. We shall never accept, even if 
it costs us our lives to refuse it, anything that will bring evil upon our 
country. That is Non-co-operation.” — Youmj India of 14th J uly , 1920. 

Is Non~co-ope} ation Sanyas? — Mr. V. P. Madhavrao is reported to 
have said that Non-co-operation was impracticable, because it was 
Sa^iijns, and therefore could be I'esorted to only by unworldly men. 
But Non-co-operation cannot be dismissed quite so lightly. The 
ordinary method of condemning a thing is to give it a bad name. Mr. 
Y. P. Madhavrao has discovered a novel method of condemnation. 
He gives a very ordinary thing a sacred name in order to pronounce 
his condemnation upon it. Sinn Feiners are resorting to Non-co- 
operation in a most acute form, and it would be like what is being 
preached in India if there was no violence in it. But nobody considers 
them to be Smmsis. General Botha declined to co-operate with 
Lord Milner after the Boer War unless the Boers were granted full 
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■evil IS almost always present in it, man parts with a 
•fraction of his individual liberty in exchange for the 
sundry benefits which are expected to accrue from as- 
sociation with the State; and thus the institution called 
the State comes into existence. 

The association of the individual with the state is thus 
.a purely voluntary matter, and it is clear that the sole 
justification for the existence of the State is the assump- 
tion that it promotes the well-being of the people. This 
.alone constitutes its claim to the allegiance of its sub- 
jects. Therefore, it goes without saying that, as soon as 
it begins to fail in its duty or begins to pass measures 
and frame laws which are contrary to the conscience 
.and the best interests of the people, it loses its right to 
their allegiance, and it not only becomes necessary but 
.a matter of religious duty for the people to withdraw 
their support from the State when the dictates of con- 
■science require it. 

But although, theoretically speaking, this association 
of the people with the State is, and ought to be, a purely 
voluntary affair, the State has everywhere grown to be 
a most formidable engine of tyranny and repression, of 
organised violence and plunder, by which a few persons 


self-government, not in stages as Lord Milner had intended, but all at 
'Once. He produced such a tremendous effect upon public opinion 
that the Boers got more than they wanted. General Smuts was one 
of the Non-co-operators. There was no violence connected with 
General Botha’s Non-co-operation. Yet he was not by any means an 
unworldly man. And we know by this time that General Smuts, his 
right-hand man, is a minister of the Union Cabinet. The fact is that 
•we want self-government, we want justice done in the Punjab and the 
Khilafat questions without our having to suffer any inconvenience or 
losses. We submit that it is an impossible fact we are attempting. 
‘Verily there is no remission of sin without the shedding of (one’s) 
blood’. — Young India of 14th July, 1920. 
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govern and exploit the many. “ Man is born free and 
yet,” lamented Rousseau, “ he is everywhere in chains,” 
^this is the sad spectacle which to-day meets our sight 
on whatever side we turn. 

All efforts made hitherto to cope with this evil have 
not only signally failed ; they have, on the contrary, 
•simply served to aggravate the evil. Democracy which 
at one time, it was hoped, would serve as a panacea for 
all social evils, has proved to be far worse than the law- 
less, feudal regime of the Middle Ages. It has simply 
replaced the erratic plundering raids of the “crag- 
barons ” of the mediaeval times, with a silent, universal 
process of organised robbery of the modern capitalistic 
State, all the more dangerous because it lulls the people 
into a false sense of security while vampire-like it sucks 
their life-blood, all the more deadly because whereas, 
the “ crag-baron” of the past times could only enslave 
the body, the modern “ bag-baron” with the far bitter 
poison of his purse infects and destroys the soul as 
well. 

Now the methods tried so far to cure this evil might 
conveniently be described as : 

(1) Those based on the principle of Reform. 

(2) Those based on the principle of Violence. 

They failed, because, either they were half-measures 

cr were unsound measures — ^that is, no measures at all. 
Reforms have already failed as they are bound to fail 
because they imply a compromise and co-operation with 
the principle of evil. Now a State does not exist by 
virtue of sheer brute-force but by gaining the moral 
support of the good people in it. Evil in itself is sterile. 
It is self-destructive ; it exists and flourishes through the 
implication of good that is in it. Further, the acceptance 
-of partial reforms takes away , the ground 'under the 
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reformer’s feet. Science teactes us tliat a lever cannot 
move a body unless it bas g^ot a resting point outside the 
body against which it is applied. Similarly, in order 
to overcome evil one must stand wholly outside it, 
on the firm, solid ground of unadulterated good* 

The methods of violence, again,, have not only failed 
in their purpose but have produced an effect opposite to 
what they were intended to produce. Because, when 
once physical force comes on the scene,, it calls forth a 
superior physical force which subdues it for the time 
being. Then it puts forth more force and the chain of 
violence lengthens and strengthens. This method is 
wrong because it overlooks the fundamental fact that 
evil can never be overcome with evil, it ceases only 
through good. We will remember how Lord Krishna in 
Bhagwad Gita, in the vision of the cosmic form, showed 
to Arjuna, Duryodhana and the other Kauravas as self- 
destroyed already by their own evil. “Kalo-smi” says 
He, “I am a 'prion time seated in a priori space.” Nor 
must we forget that in Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus Unbound*^ 
Zeus, the principle of evil, is dethroned not by any form 
of force but topples down by its own weight. It is 
dethroned by Chronos which is the same thing as 
“ a prior% time seated in a priori space.” 

Both these methods fail because they deal with the 
superficial symptoms only and do not touch the root of 
the evil, the disease itself. Advocates of these methods 
think that, by partially reforming the various institutions 
which constitute the State, they would be able to put an 
end to the sufferings of Society. They overlook the fact 
that, the State-evil is not the cause but the effect of 
Social-evil, just as the sea-waves are the effect and not 
the cause of- the storm. The only way of curing disease 
is to remove the causes thereof. Let people purify them- 
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selves, let them cease to indirectly participate in the 
evil of the State and it will disappear by itself. 

Self-purification, then, and not violence, or reform is 
the real remedy. To purify oneself by withdrawing 
co-operation from the State : this is the great doctrine 
of Non-co-operation. 

Non-co-operation, however, does not in any way mean 
anarchy or absence of order. For Non-co-operation 
with the State means a closer co-operation among the 
people themselves. Thus Non-co-operation is a process 
of evolution : it has most aptly been described as Evo- 
lutionary Revolution. 

Now the question naturally arises : what are the vari- 
ous methods by which a State maintains its hold on the 
people ? To describe briefly, they are four in number : 

(1) Intimidotion , — Representing the State as some- 
thing sacred and immutable, punishing any attempt to 
alter it. This it does through the agency of its law- 
courts and councils — the latter investing the former with 
the authority which they rigorously use in the interests 
of the State. And as for the councils, it is clear that no 
real reform can ever come through them.v For the rulers 
having the power to sanction or disallow any law they 
like would never allow any measure to be passed which 
in any way curtails their power. What they really do 
is something like this : when any particular individual 
or section of the community becomes too noisy and 
troublesome, they say, Look here, be quiet and we will 
widen our system of plunder a little, so as to admit you 
into it and then we will together exploit the masses and 
have the plunder between us.” This they call reform, 
and so the process of exploitation goes on. 

(2) Corruption.— TeiXing the workers in order to pay 
salaries to officials who are bound in return to .maintain 
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the State in the process of exploiting the masses, and 
also by rewarding its agents by bestowing titles^ 
honours and honorary offices. 

(3) Hypnotism . — Through the State-aided and State- 
controlled schools and colleges, where children are taught 
to regard allegiance to the State as something higher 
than allegiance to their conscience and are infected with 
false doctrines regarding patriotism and “ duty of obedi- 
ence to superiors”, so that they easily fall under the spell 
of “ the creak of the rotten state-machine”. 

(4) Militarism . — By selecting men who have been 
enslaved by the foregoing three methods, and by uni- 
forms, drilling, barracks, music, etc., deadening their 
conscience, till they cease to be men and become sub- 
missive machines. 

The only way in which people can escape from the 
clutches of a corrupt state, then, is to cease to participate, 
directly or indirectly, in its evil by : 

(1) Lawyers suspending their practice, and the 
people boycotting the law-courts and settling disputes 
among themselves by private arbitration, along with 
which must go the process of organizing the village 
communes and Punchayats. 

(2) People refusing to accept titles, honours, salaried 
posts or any other benefits from a government whose 
hands are shown to be unclean. 

(3) By emptying the government schools and col- 

leges and thus saving their children from the deadly 
effects of intellectual asphyxia to which they are sub- 
jected there, such withdrawal being accompained by the 
establishment of national schools, where the children 
should receive national and religious training and learn 
the habit of self-respect and that of following their 
conscience. - . 
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(4) By refusing to serve the military and the police 
and abjuring all violence so as to remove -the necessity 
of the former. 

It is clear that, when all these things are gone through, 
the necessity of paying taxes will automatically dis- 
appear. The people then should refuse to pay taxes, 
and patiently abide by the consequences. 

This, then, is a brief outline of the great doctrine of 
Non-co-operation. This sacred, fundamental and in- 
alienable right of the people to non-co-operate with a 
government, when the dictates of conscience require it, 
has been accepted by all the thinking minds of all the 
ages. Even an ardent apostle of “Constitutionalism,” 
like Tennyson, has paid homage to it. 

“ Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion and induce a time, 

When single thought is civil crime 
And individual freedom mute ; 

“ Though power should make from bound tb bound 
The name of Britain trebly great — 

Though every channel of the State 
Should fill and choke with golden sand — 

“Yet waft me from the harbour mouth. 

Wild winds, I seek a warmer sky. 

And I will see before I die 

The palms and temples of the South.” 

But the one thing absolutely essential for success is 
that people should scrupulously shun all violence in 
word, deed or thought. The slightest attempt at vio- 
lence would injure the cause. It would take away from 
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the people the power of patient and clean suffering by 
tainting their conscience and let loose the retaliatory 
machinery of the government which would be but too 
glad to find some pretext for its use. 

People must bring to the altars of liberty the offerings 
of pure self-sacrifice and patient suffering. There will 
be provocations and oppressions which will tax their 
powers of endurance to the utmost, but, as it has been 
said, “ He alone who endures on to the end shall be 
saved,’’ Thus alone would they gain real freedom, real 
Swaraj ; thus alone will they get true happiness, thus 
alone will they gain real victory, for in the immortal 
lines of Shelley : 

To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night, 

To love, to bear, to hope till Hope creates 
, From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 

Neither to change, to falter, nor repent; 

This like the glorious Titan is to be 

Great, good and joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This is alone life, joy. Empire and Victory. 


lUhJane^ 1920 
THE LAW OF SUFFERING 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

No country has ever risen without being purified 
through the fire of suffering. Mother suffers so that her 
child may live. The condition of wheat-growing is that 
the seed grain should perish. Life comes out of Death. 
Will India rise out of her slavery without fulfilling this 
eternal law of purification through suffering ? 
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If my advisers are right, evidently India will realise 
her destiny without travaiL For their chief concern is 
that the events of April 1919 should not be repeated. 
They fear Non-co-operation, because it would involve 
the sufferings of many. If Hampden had argued thus, 
he would not have withheld payment of ship-money, 
nor would Wat Tayler have raised the standard of 
revolt. English and French histories are replete with 
instances of men continuing their pursuit of the right, 
irrespective of the amount of suffering involved. The 
actors did not stop to think whether ignorant people 
would not have involuntarily to suffer. Why should 
we expect to write our history differently ? It is possible 
for us, if we would, to learn from the mistakes of our 
predecessors to do better, but it is impossible to do away 
with the law of suffering, which is the one indispensable 
condition of our being. The way to do better is to 
avoid, if we can, violence from our side and thus quicken 
the rate of progress and to introduce greater purity in 
the methods of suffering. We can, if we will, refrain, 
in our impatience, from bending the wrong-doer to our 
will by physical force as Sinn Feiners are doing to-day, 
or from coercing our neighbours to follow our methods, 
as was done last year by some of us in bringing about 
hartciL Progress is to be measured by the amount of 
suffering undergone by the sufferer. The purer the 
suffering, the greater is the progress. Hence did the 
sacrifice of Jesus suffice to froe a sorrowing world. In 
his onward march, he did not count the cost of suffering, 
•entailed upon his neighbours, whether it was undergone 
by them voluntarily or otherwise. Thus did the suffer- 
ings of a Harischandra suffice-to re-establish the king- 
dom of truth. He must have known that his subjects 
would suffer involuntarily by his abdication. He did not 
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mind, because he could not do otherwise than follow 
truth. 

I have already stated that I do not deplore the 
massacre of Jallianwala Bagh so much, as I deplore the 
murders of Englishmen and destruction of- property by 
ourselves. The frightfulness at Amritsar drew away 
public attention from greater, though slower, frightful- 
ness at Lahore where attempt was made to emasculate 
the inhabitants by slow processes. But before we rise 
higher, we shall have to undergo such processes many 
more times, till they teach us to take up suffering volun- 
tarily and to find joy in it. I am convinced that the 
Lahorians never deserved the cruel insults that they 
were subjected to ; they never hurt a single Englishman ; 
they never destroyed any property. But a wilful ruler 
was determined to crush the spirit of a people just trying 
to throw off his chafing yoke. And if 1 am told that all 
this was due to my preaching Satyagraha, my answer is 
that I would preach Satyagraha all the more forcibly for 
that, so long as I have breath left in me, and tell the 
people that next time they would answer O’Dwyerean 
insolence, not by opening shops by reason of threats of 
forcible sales, but by allowing the tyrant to do his worst 
and let him sell their all but their unconquerable souls. 
Sages of old mortified the flesh, so that the spirit within 
might be set free, so that their trained bodies might be 
proof against any injury that might be inflicted on them 
by tyrants seeking to impose their will on them. And 
if India wishes to revise her ancient wisdom and to 
-avoid the errors of Europe, if India wishes to see the 
Kingdom of God established on earth, instead of that of 
iSatan which has enveloped Europe, then I would urge 
her sons and daughters not to be deceived by fine 
phrases, the terrible subtleties that hedge us in, the 
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fears of suffering that India may have to undergo, but to 
see what is happening to-day in Europe, and from it 
understand that we must go through the suffering even 
as Europe has gone through, but not the process of 
making others suffer. Germany wanted to dominate 
Europe and the Allies wanted to do likewise by crushing 
Germany. Europe is no better for Germany’s fall. The 
Allies have proved themselves to be just as deceitful, 
cruel, greedy and selfish as Germany was or would have 
been. Germany would have avoided the sanctimonious 
humbug that one sees associated with the many dealings 
of the Allies. 

The nriscalcuiation that I deplored last year was not in 
connection with the sufferings imposed upon the people^ 
but about the mistakes made by them and violence 
done by them, owing to their not having sufficiently 
understood the message of Satyagraha. What then is 
the meaning of Non-co-operation in terms of the Law 
of Suffering? We must voluntarily put up with the 
losses and inconveniences that arise from having to 
withdraw our support from a Government that is ruling 
against our will. Possession of power and riches is a 
crime under an unjust government, poverty in that case 
is a virtue, says Thoreau. It may be that, in the tran- 
sition state, we may make mistakes; there may be 
avoidable suffering. These things are preferable to 
national’emasculation. 

We must refuse to wait for the wrong to be righted 
till the wrong-doer has been roused to a sense of his 
iniquity. We must not, for fear of ourselves or others- 
having to suffer, remain participators in it. But we 
must combat the wrong by ceasing to assist the wrong- 
doer directly or indirectly. 

•If a father does an injustice, it is the duty of his 
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‘Children to leave the parental roof. If thp head-master 
‘of a school conducts his institution on an immoral basis, 
the pupils must leave the school. If the chairman of a 
‘Corporation is corrupt, the members thereof must wash 
their hands clean of his corruption by withdrawing from 
it ; even so, if a government does a grave injustice, the 
subject must withdraw co-operation wholly or partially, 
sufficiently to weati the ruler from his wickedness. ' In 
each of the case conceived by me, there is an element of 
-suffering whether mental or physical. Without smch 
fsuffering,. it is not possible to attain freedom. 


%th September^ 1920 

THE INWARDNESS OF NON-CO-OPERATION 
(By M. K. GxYndhe)' 

I commend to the attention of the readers of “ Young 
India ” the thoughful letter^ received from Miss Anne 

* The letter is contained in the following extract from Yomtj India 
•of 8th September 1920 : 

A Missionary on Kon-co-ojrieration, — The following letter has been 
received by Mr. Gandhi from Miss Anne Marie Peterson of the Danish 
Mission in Madras. Most personal references have been omitted : 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, — I cannot thank yon enough for your kindness 
and the way in which you received me and I feel that meeting more 
or less decided my future. I have thrown myself at the feet of India. 
At the same time I know that in Christ alone is my abode and I have 
no longing and no desire but to love Him, my crucified Saviour, and 
reveal Him for those with whom I come in contact. I just cling to 
His feet and pray with tears that I may not disgrace Him as we 
Christians have been doing by our behaviour in India. We go on 
•crucifying Christ, while we long proclaim the Power of His resurrec- 
tion by which He has conquered untruth and unrighteousness. If we 
who bear His name were true to Him, we would never bow ourselves 
before the Powers of this world, but we would always be on the side 
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Alarie Peterson. Miss Peterson is a lady who has been 
in India for some years and has closely followed Indian 
affairs. She is about to sever her connection with her 

•of tihe poor, the suifering and the oppressed But we are not, and 
therefore I feel myself under obligation not only to Christ but to India 
for His sake at this time of momentous importance for her future. 

Truly It matters little what I, a lonely and insignificant person, 
may say or do What is my protest against the common cuirent the 
race to which I belong is taking and (what grieves me more) which 
tne missionary societies seem to follow ? Even if a respectable 
number protested, it would not be of any use. Yet were I alone 
against the whole world, I must follow my conscience and my God. 

I therefore cannot but smile when I see people saying you should 
have awaited the decision of the National Congress before starting the 
Non-co-operation movement. You have a message for the country, 
and the Congi'ess is the voice of the nation, its servant, and not its 
master. A majority has no right simply because it is a majority. 

But we must try to win the majority. And it is easy, to see that 
now the Congress is going to be with you. Would it have done so if 
you had kept cpiiet and not lent your voice to the feelings of the 
people ? Would the Congress have known its mind ? I think not. 

I myself was in much doubt before I heard you. But you convinced 
me. Not that I can feel much on the question of the Khilafat. I can- 
not. I can see what service you are doing to India, if you can pre- 
vent the Mahomedaus from using the sword in order to take revenge 
and get their rights. I can see that, if you unite the Hindus and the 
Mahomedaus, it will be a master stroke. How I wish the Christian 
would also come forward and unite with you for the sake of their 
•country and the honour not only of their Motherland but of Christ. 
I may not feel much for Turkey, but I feel for India, and I can see she 
•(India) has no other way to protest against being trampled down and 
•crushed than Non-co-operation. 

I also want you to know that many in Denmark and all over the 
world, yes, I am sure every true Christian, will feel with and be in 
sympathy with India in the struggle which is now going on. God 
forbid that in the struggle between might and right, truth and 
untruth, the spirit and the flesh, there should be a division of race<. 
There is not. The same struggle is going on all over the world. 
What does it matter then that we are a few ? God is on our side. 
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Mission for the purpose of giving herself to education 
that is truly national. 

I have not given the letter in full. I have omitted all 
personal references. But her argument has been left 
entirely untouched. The letter was not meant to be 

Brute force often seems to get the upper hand but righteousness 
always has and always shall conquer, be it even through much sufEering 
and what may even appear to be a defeat. Christ conquered, ^hen the 
world crucified Him. Blessed are the meek ; they shall inherit the 
earth. 

When I read your speech given at Madras, it struck me that it 
should be printed as a pamhlet in English, Tamil, Hindustani and all 
the most used language and then spread to every nook and corner of 
India. ^ 

The Non-co-operation movement once started must be worked so as 
to become successful. If it is not, T dread to think of the consequences. 
But you cannot expect it to win in a day or two. It must take time 
and you will despair if you do not reach your goal in a hurry. For 
those who have faith there is no haste. 

Now for the withdrawal of the children and students from G-overn- 
ment schools, I think it a most important step. Taking the 
Government help, (even if it be your money they pay you back) wv 
must submit to its scheme, its rules and regulation. India and we who> 
love her have come to the conclusion that the education the foreign 
Government has given you is not healthy for India and can certainly 
never make for her real growth. The movement would lead to a 
spontaneous rise of national schools. Let them be a few but let them 
spring up through self-sacrifice. Only by indigenous education can 
India be truly uplifted. Why this appeals so much to me is perhaps 
because I belong to the part of the Danish people who started their 
own independent, indigenous national schools. The Danish Free 
Schools and Folk-High-Schools, of which you may have heard, were 
started against the opposition and persecution of the State. The 
organisers won and thus have regenerated the nation. With my truly 
heart-felt thanks and prayers for you. 

I am, 

Yours Sincerely, 

Anne Marie 
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printed. It was written just after my Vellore speech. 
But it being intrinsically important, I asked the writer 
for her permission, which she gladly gave, for printing it. 

I publish it all the more gladly in that it enables me 
to show that the movement of Non-co-operation is neither 
.anti-Christian nor anti- English nor anti-European. It 
is a struggle between religion and irreligion, powers of 
light and powers of darkness. 

It is my firm opinion that Europe to-day represents not 
the spirit of God or Christianity, hut the spirit of Satan. 
And Satan’s successes are the greatest, when he appears 
with the name of Grod on his lips. Europe is to-day 
only nominally Christian. ' In reality, it is worshipping 
Mammon. ‘ It is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom.’ Thus really spoke Jesus Christ. His 
so-called followers measure their moral progress by 
their material possession* The very national* anthem 
of England is anti-Christian. Jesus, who asked his 
followers to love their enemies even as themselves, 
■could not have sung of his enemies, ‘Confound his 
enemies, frustrate theirknavish tricks.’ The last book 
that Dr. Wallace wrote setforth his deliberate conviction 
that the much vaunted advance of science had added not 
.an inch to the moral stature of Europe. The last war 
however has shown, as nothing else has, the Satanic 
nature of the civilization, that dominates Europe to-day. 
Every canon of public morality^ has been broken by the 
victors in the name of virtue. No lie has been considered 
too foul to be uttered. The motive behind every crime is 
not religious or spiritual, but grossly material. But the 
Musulmans and the Hindus, who are struggling against 
the Government, have re ligionand honour as their motive. 

* A speech on Non- co-operation omitted in this collection. 
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Even the cruel assassination* which has just shocked the- 
country is reported to have a religious motive behind it. 
It is certainly necessary to purge religion of its excre- 
scences, but it is equally necessary to expose the hollow- 
ness of moral pretensions on the part of those who prefer 
material wealth to moral gain. It is easier to wean an 
ignorant fanatic from his error than a confirmed 
scoundrel from his scoundrelism. 

This, however, is no indictment against individuals or 
even nations. Thousands of individual Europeans are 
rising above their environment. I write of the tendency 
in Europe, as reflected in her present leaders. England 
through her leaders is insolently crushing Indian reli- 
gious and national sentiment under her heels. England^ 
under the false plea of self-determination, is trying to* 
exploit the oil fields of Mesopotamia which she is almost 
to leave, because she has probably no choice. P'rance 
through her leaders is lending her name to training 
Cannibals as soldiers, and is shamelessly betraying her 
trust as a mandatory power by trying to kill the spirit of 
the Syrians. President Wilson has thrown on the scrap- 
heap his precious fourteen points. 

It is this combination of evil forces, which India is 
really fighting through non-violent Non-co-operation.. 
And those like Miss Peterson, whether Christian or 
European, who feel that this error must be dethroned, can 
exercise the privilege of doing so by joining the Non-co- 
operation movement. With the honour of Islam is bound 
up the safety of religion itself and with the honour of 
India is bound up the honour of every nation known to 
be weak. 


* A Muslim monomaniac assassinated Mr. Willoughby, nC.S., De- 
puty Commissioner, United Provinces. 
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iih August, 1920 

CRUSADE AGAINST NON-CO-OPERATION 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I have most carefully read the manifesto'^' addressed 
by Sir Narayan Chandavarkar and others dissuading 
the people from joining the Non-co-operation movement. 
I had expected to find some solid argument against 
Non-co-operation, but to my great regret I have found in 
it nothing but distortion (no doubt unconscious) of the' 
great religions and history. The manifesto says that 
‘ Non-co-operation is deprecated by the religious tenets 
and traditions of our motherland, nay, of all the religions 
that have saved and elevated the human race.’ I venture 
to submit that the Bhagivad Gita is a gospel of Non-co- 
operation between the forces of darkness and those of light.. 
If it is to be literally interpreted, Arjun representing a 
just cause was enjoined to engage in bloody warfare- 
with the unjust Kauravas. Tulsidas advises the Sant 
(the good) to shun the Asaiit (the evil-doers). The 
Zendavesta represents a perpetual duel between Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, between whom there is no compromise. 
To say of the Bible that it taboos Non-co-operation is 
not to know Jesus, a prince among passive resisters, 
who uncompromisingly challenged the might of the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees and for the sake of truth 
did not hesitate to divide sons from their parents!. And 
what did the Prophet of Islam do ? He non-co-operated 
in Mecca in a most active manner so long as his life was> 
not in danger and wiped the dust of Mecca off his feet 

* Omitted in this collection. 

t Chnat and Non-co-operation. — Apropos it is interesting that 
Christ himself has suggested Non-co-operatio-n. In the eighteenth 
chapter of Matthew, we read : 

Moreover, if thy brother ishall trespass against thee, gi>, and tell 
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"when he found that he and his followers might have 
uselessly to perish, and fled to Medina and returned 

him his fault between thee and him alone ; if he shall hear thee, thou 
has gained thy brother. 

But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, 
tthat in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be 

^established. ^ xu nu i i . -jv 

^nd if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it up to the Church . buu if 

Wne^^lect to hear the Church, let him he unto thee as cm lieatkeu 
.man and a pnhlkan,^Yoiui.j India of 10th November, 19“20. 

'The following appeared in Yount/ of 19th Januaiy, 1921, 

muder the heading, “ Did Christ Non-co-operate ? 

Dear Mr, Gandhi,— Mr. Lyle has been hear and he told me that you 
had been enquiring kindly about me. I thank you for your kind 
•inquiries. Of course I have been following your activities with the 
greatest interest, but it grieves me to have to say that I do not and 
cannot approve of your Non-co-operation movement. I have been 
praying that God may show you your niistake and that He may use 
'you— and us all-for the glory of His Holy Name, and for the real 
enduring welfare of the whole of India. From yom many articles and 
speeches I have gathered that you attempt to justify your movement 
• on the ground that if, in spite of argument and dissuasion, one’s 
aiearest and dearest even be seen pursuing a wrong course of action, 
•one is bound to dissociate oneself from him or her lest one be charged 
‘With being an accomplice in the wrong-doing. 

But surely, one fundamental doctrine of both the Christian and Hindu 
‘.Scriptures points to quire a different course of conduct. Both tell us 
of Divine incarnations, <and though these differ in some respects yet 
in each case the underlying idea is that when God, Who is Himself 
infinitely holy, saw the sin-begotten misery of men. He did not hold 
■aloof from them but graciously stooped down and came to them to 
Tender help and to save their sin and its effects. J esus Christ, the Holy 
And Undefiled One, did not refuse to work along with sinful men, but, 
on the contrary, while loathing all evil and scathingly denouncing it 
oven in the great ones of his time,. He freely and closely associated 
with all men, from the Pharisee down to the hated tax-gatherer of an 
:aiien government and the notorious sinner and endeavoured, both by 
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when he was strong enough to give battle to his oppon- 
ents. The duty of non-co-operation with unjust men 

wine precept and lovinsr example, to wean them from their wicked- 
ne.sN and to win them to righteousness. 

From this I gather tliat it is the obvioim duty of all true patriots 
at the present time not to hold themselves aloof from a government 
unfairly denounced as devilish ’’ and ‘‘ satanic’’, but to take eveiy 
posnilde step (<?../., the encouragino of the new councils), to keep in 
touch with It and endeavour to bring it round to what they consider 
•a more righteous course of conduct. I am hoping and praying that 
as you were led to acknowledge your mistake of last year in the 
matter of Satyagi’aha, so God may open your eyes befc>re it is toi^ 
late and lead you from Non-co-operation to co-operation. 

You are at liberty to use these low words in anyway you lik'-.*. 
With kind regards, 

Rvjkot, ( I am, yours sincerely, 

s. 

[1 piint this letter without a word of alteration. I print i t specially 
because it shows that in spite of ceaseless denunciation by me of the 
existing system of Government, I ha^e the good fortune to retain the 
warm fiiendship of Britishers like the Eev. Gillespie. I know' that 
he honestly believes whai he says. He gives me credit for houestiy of 
belief and purpose, yet we differ as poles asunder even in our inter- 
pretation of the Christian and the Hindu scriptures. Of the latter J 
can write with confidence, and I make bold to assert that it is the dotu 
of a Hindu to dissociate himself from the evil-doer, i.e., to refrain from 
participating in or countenancing the evil in him. Prahlad dissocia- 
ted himself from the evil done by his father. The divine Sita rejected 
the services tendered to her by Ravan. Bharat denounced the deeds of 
Kaikeyi, his mother, and rejected the throne wickedly secured for him 
by her. I can write of the Bible only with diffidence. But my reading 
of it has clearly confirmed the opinion derived from a reading of the 
taindu scriptures. Jesus mixed with the publicans and the sinners 
neither as a dependent nor as a patron. He mixed with them to 
serve and to convert them to a life of truthfulness and purity. But 
he wiped the dust off his feet of those places which did not listen to 
his word. I hold it to be my duty not to countenance a son who 
disgraces himself by a life of shame and vice. EMighu^/^d 
co-operation is the expression of anguished love. My esteemed 
10 
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and kings is as strictly enjoined byall the religions as 
is the duty of co-operation with just men and kings. 

correspondent; mixes up dissocintion from evil with dissociation from 
persons for service. Would Jesus have accepted gifts from the money 
changers, taken from them scholarships for his friends, and advanced 
loans to them to ply their nefarious traffic ? Was His denunciation of 
hypocrites, Pharisees, and Sadducees merely in word ? Or did He not 
actually invite the people to beware of them and shun them r* But 
Mr Gillespie thinks that I unfairly describe the Government to be 
Satanic. Perhaps that alters our view -points. I consider that T would 
be less than truthful if I did not describe as satanic a government 
which has been guilty of fraud, murder, and wanton cruelty: which 
still remains unrepentant and resorts to untruth to cover its guilt. I 
really believe i am performing the office of a friend by denouncing in 
precise language the pretentions of a government which has nothing 
to commend itself to the people under its charge.— M. K. G.'J 


The Rev. Mr. Gillespie replied to the above which reply together 
with Mr. Gandhi’s comments thereon appeared in the issue of 
Yomig India of ‘iSrd February, 1921. They are given below : 

Dmr Mr. Gon lhi,—I see from Young India of the Pith instant that 
you have been kind enough to find time to criticise my last letter to 
you. In reference to your remarks, please permit me to say that 
while agreeing for the most part with much of what you write, I wish 
to make my position absolutely clear. Of course for all Christians tjhe 
Lord Jesus Christ is the Great Exemplar. But, while He who was 
perfectly holy and just was in a position to denounce the wicked 
hypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees of his day, after He had with a 
perfect love do lie his utmost to convert them to a life of sincerity and 
purity, yet we mere men, imperfect in wisdom and love and holiness as 
even the best of us are, can neither afford nor assume the right to 
denounce finally and absolutely any of our fellows however depraved. 
While loathing their vice wo should try to seek out and save them. 
While we must not ‘ countenance a son who disgraces liiniself by a life 
of shame and vice ’ yet we should co-operatc with him— and this is 
true co-operatidn by waiting for the prodigal in ‘ auguishecl love ’ and 
with prayerful soul-energy, and when he returns receive him with 
open arms. Such is my belief and" therefore it is that I advocate 
co-operatioii as against Non-co-operation even with a Government - 
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Indeed most of the scriptures of the world seem even to 
^o beyond Non-co-operation and prefer violence to effe- 
minate submission to a wrong. The Hindu religious 

'Viat is said to have been “guilty of fraud, murder a7id wanton 
mielty/’ 

While I am at it may I go on to suggest if the present Govern- 
mem be held to be still unrepentant and desirious of covering updis^ 
guilt by untruth, now is the time to draw up explicit memoranda of 
its sms of omission and commission backed by incontrovertible 
proofs, with a view to laying the whole- matter before the incoming' 
Viceroy. If the pre&eut Government be beyond redemption, at least 
give ihe new one a fair sporting chance before refusing to co-operate 
with it. Lastly, I jJ-dd that I read with much intero^t and loving 
sympathy your article on the * ain of Uiitouchability.’ As I read it 
and could not help thinking ‘ what is the mistake of Non-co-opera- 
tion with a few Government officials as compared with the sin of 
untouchability practised by Indians against millions of their own ^ 
brethren I’ Might not one be justified in quoting to any Non-co-, 
operator who tried to defend untouchability the saying of Jesus, 

Thou hypocrite, cast out fii’st the beam out of thine own eyes, and 
then shall thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s . 
-eye." Please make whatever use you like of this letter. 

With kind regard^i, 

I am, 

Yoiu’s sincerely, 

S. Gillespie. 

[The reader will perhaps agree with me that the Rev. Gillespie has 
made a bad case worse. Every Non-co-operator wdll, I am sure, be 
prepared to co-operate on the same terms that he mentions, in con- 
nection with* the prodigal son. Let this prodigal Government return, 
like the Biblical son and all Non-co-operators will rejoice exceedingly. * 
The incoming Viceroy will have all the assistance he may expect from 
the Non-co-operators if he means to do well. As to untouchability - 
Rev. Gillespie is on safe gi-ouu<L No one who hugs untouchability 
has any right to ‘denounce this Government. He who seeks equity 
must come with clean hands is a maxim of universal application. And* 
the Rev. gentleman will find that those who want to retain untou- 
.chability are certainly among the co-operators. Non-co-operation i» 
.nothing if it is not reformation from within.— M. K. G.] 
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tradition/' of which the manifesto .speaks, clearly proves 
the duty of Non-co-operation. . Prahlad dissociated him- 
self from his father, Meerabai from her husband, Bibhi- 
shan frpra his brutal brother. 

The mainfesto, speaking of the secular aspect says, 

‘ The history of nations affords no instance to show thai 
it (meaning Non-co-operation) has, when employed, 
succeeded and done good.’ One most recent instance 
of brilliant succjess of Non-co-operation is that of General 
Botha who boycotted Lord Milner’s reformed councils 
and thereby pijocured a perfect constitution for his- 

* The following appeared in Tovna htdia of *J 2 nd September. 1921') - 
The Meanim of WahaUna Gandhi's- Non-co-oifcration,- ~ 

Sjt. Dwiiendranath Tagore, fondly known afi ' Bada Dada ’ at 
Shantiniketan, has written down in Bengali his views on Non-co- 
operation under the above heading. We give below rhe translaticni 
prepared for us by Mr. Banarasidhs Chaturvedi and revised by 
Mr. C: F. Andrews * 

' There has been a great discussion in the!])apers over the question of 
Non-co-operation iiioveinent started b> Mahatma Gandhi. I have 
been reading this discussion and I am afraid that the inner meaning of 
Mahatma Gandhi's movement bus been misunderstood by man\ 
persons in various ways. The reason why many of our countrymen 
have not been able to understand the true purpose of Mahatma Gandhi 
is clear. We know how terrible and deplorable was the result of 
Earn being deceived by the * Maya Mriga '. In our present ago. we 
bare been deceived by another * Maiyd Mriaa ' and we cannot tell 
what the future has in store for us. As a cow, wishing to drink tv ater 
at a river bank in perfect happiness, may, being in illusion, remain 
si(Je by side with a tiger, so we too, being deceived by a mirage, are 
.hoping against hope. If we do not wake up in time, it is clear what 
fate awaits us. N o doubt it will be a second edition of '' Sita JJaran 
It will mean the loss of the very essence of our life and manhood.. 

The inner meaning of Mahatma Gandhi’s Noii-co-oxieration, as far 
as I have been able to understand it with my comnionsense, is thi,^. 
.80 long as we cannot establish the ideals ot our country according t(.«- 
our own purpose so long shall we be unable to stand on an equal 
footing with the foreigners. 
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■country. The Dukhobours of Russia offered Non-co- 
operation, and a handful though they were, their 
•grievances so deeply moved the civilized world that 
Canada offered them a home where they form a pros!- 
perous community. In India, instances can be given 
by the dozen, in which in little principalities the rayats 
when deeply grieved by their chiefs have cut off all 
connection with them and bent them to their will. I 
know of no instance in' history where well-managed 
Non-co-operation has failed. 

If both the parties cannot stand on an equal footing, then the 
‘v.'o-operation between them is a mere lip expression. This sort df 
<.*o-operation can mean only two things * Either the weaker party’ 
follows the stronger in humilation, or it courts the bitter displeasure 
■of the stronger party by giving vent taits feelings. 

In the light of the education that we are receiving now-a-days in 
our ‘schools and colleges, co-operation can have only one meaning, 
that the weaker party has slavishly to follow the stionger. 

And what does this education mean ? It means the forgetting of 
our national ideas and ideals and appeasing the hunger for knowledge 
to a slight extent with crumbs cast away by the foreigners. 

How is co-operation possible under these circumstances ? 

Therefore I say that the weaker party should detach itself from the 
infiueuce of the stronger party till it can give a full expression to the 
best that is within it. Till it does that, it must occupy the status of 
a beggar. Therefore till the conditions are equalised, co-operation 
by the weaker party must be a glaring proof of its worthlessness, 
inertia and helplessness. 

In this extreme*, crisis of our country, it is incumbent upon the 
wisest in the land to stand apart from the blood-sucking influence of 
the authorities, and with their own exertions and in their own way 
to give a full expression to their own ideal. When we are able to do 
that, then alone will any talk of co-operation become us, and not 
till then. 

If any proof were required of what I have said, the way in which 
co-operation with the authorities has been going on in the past and 
the endless succession of disastrous results that have followed it are- 
in themselves a striking proof. Any other would he redundant. 
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Hitherto I have given historical instances of bloodless 
Non-co-operation. I will not insult the, intelligence of 
the reader by citing historical instances of Non-co-opera- 
tion combined with violence, but I am free to confess 
that there are on records as many successes as failures 
in violent Non-co-operation. And it is because I know 
this fact that I have placed before the country a non- 
violent scheme in which, if at all worked satisfactorily,, 
success is a certainty and in which non-response means 
no harm. For, if even one man non-co-operates, say by 
resigning some office, he has gained, not lost. That is 
its ethical or religious aspect. For its political result 
naturally it requires polymerous support. I fear there- 
fore no disastrous result from Non-co-operation save 
for an outbreak of violence on the part of the people 
whether under provocation or otherwise. I would risk 
violence a thousand times than risk the emasculation of 
a whole race. 


25t7i August, 1920 

• RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY FOR NON-CO-OPERATIOK 
(Br. M. A. Gaxdht) 

It is not without the greatest reluctance that I engage 
in a controversy with so learned a leader like Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkar. But in view of. the fact that 
I am the author of the movement of Non-co-operation, it 
becomes my painful duty to state my views even though 
they are opposed to those of the leaders whom I look 
upon with respect. I have just read during my travels 
in Malabar Sir Narayan’s rejoinder to my answer to the 
Bombay mainfesto against Non-co-operation. I regret 
to have to say that the rejoinder leaves me unconvinced. 
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He and I seem to read the teachings of the Bible, the 
Gita and rhe Koran from different standpoints, or we put 
different interpretations on them. We seem to under- 
stand the words Ahimsa, politics and religion differently. 
I shall try my be^t to make clear my meaning of 
the common terms and my reading of the different 
religions. 

At the outset, let me assure SirNarayan that I have 
not changed my views on Ahimsa. I still believe that 
man, not having been given the power of creation, does 
not possess the right of destroying the meanest creature 
that lives. The prerogative of destruction belongs 
solely to the creature of all that, lives. I accept the 
interpretation of Ahimsa, namely, that it is not merely 
a negative state of harmlessness but it is a positive state 
of love, of doing good even to the evil-doer. But it does 
not mean helping the evil-doer to continue the wrong or 
tolerating it by passive acquiescence. On the contrary, 
love, the active state of Ahimsa, requires you to resist 
the wrong-doer-by dissociating yourself from him even 
though it may offend him or injure him physically. 
Thus if my son lives a life of shame, I may not help him 
to do so by continuing to support him ; on the contrary, 
my love for him requires me to withdraw all support 
from him although it may mean even his death. , And 
the same love imposes on me the obligation of wel- 
coming him to my bosom when he repents. But I may 
not by physical force compel my son to become good. 
That, in my opinion, is the moral of the story of the 
Prodigal Son. 

Non-co-operation is not a passive state, it is an in- 
tensely active state — more active than physical resistance 
or violence. Passive resistance is a misnomer. Non-co- 
operation in the sense used by me must be non-violent 
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and therefore neither punitive nor vindictive nor based 
on malice, ill-will or hatred. It follows therefore that it 
would be sin for me to serve General Dyer and co- 
operate with him to shoot innocent men. But it will be 
an exercise of forgiveness or love for me to nurse him 
back to life, if he was suffering from a physical malady. 
I cannot use in this context the word co-operation as 
Sir Narayan would perhaps use it. I would co-operate 
a thousand times with this Government to wean it from 
its career of crime, but I will not for a single moment 
co-operate with it to continue that career. And I would 
be guilty of wrong-doing if I retained a title from it or “ a 
service under it or supported its law courts or schools.” 
Better for me a beggar’s bowh than the richest posses- 
sion from hands stained with the blood of the innocents 
of Jallianwala. Better by far a warrant of imprisonment 
than honeyed words from those who have wantonly 
wounded the religious sentiment of my seventy million 
brothers. 

My reading of the Gita is diametrically opposed to 
Sir Narayan’s. I do not believe that the Gita teaches 
violence for doing good. It is pre-eminently a descrip- 
tion of the duel that goes on in our own hearts. The 
divine author has used *a historical incident for incul- 
cating the lesson of doing one’s duty even at the peril 
of one’s life. It inculcates performance of duty irres- 
pective of the consequences, for, we mortals, limited by 
our physical frames, are incapable of controlling actions 
save our own. The Gita distinguisshes between the 
powers of light and darkness and demonstrates their 
incompatibility. 

Jesus, in my humble opinion, was a prince among 
politicians. He did render unto Caesar that which was 
Caesar’s. He gave the devil his due. He ever shunned 
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nini and i? reported never once to have yielded to his 
incantations. The politics of his time consisted in 
securing the welfare of the people by teaching them not 
TO be seduced by the trinkets of the priests and the 
Pharisees. The latter then controlled and moulded the 
life of the people. To-day the system of government is 
■SO devised as to affect every department of our life. It 
threatens our very existence. If therefore we want to 
conserve the welfare of the nation, we must religiously 
interest ourselves in the doings of the governors and 
'exert a moral influence on them by insisting on their 
obeying the laws of morality. General Dyer did pro- 
duce a ‘ moral effect * by an act of butchery. Those who 
are engaged in forwarding the movement of Non-co- 
operation, hope to produce a moral effect by a process 
of self-denial, self-sacrifice and self-purification. It 
surprises me that Sir Narayan should speak of General 
Dyer’s massacre in the same breath as acts of Non-co- 
operation. I have done my best to understand his 
meaning, but I am sorry to confess that I have failed. 


5th January^ 1921 

“ MORAL VALUES ’ 

(By M. K. Gaxdhi) 

There is ah extract from the letter of an English friend. 
It is a pleasure to me to receive letters from English 
friends. I know that there are many honest Englishmen 
who are following the movement of Non-co-operation 
with sympathetic attention, and would gladly help if 
they are clear about the moralities of Non-co-operation. 
This letter is a typical instance : 

“ I understand that you are striving to establish 
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Swaraj in India by appealing to moral force to attain 
which yon rely upon selflessness. Permit me to observe* 
that the idea is simply evgellent. But, is there no fear 
that the means of Non-co-operation which you are adopt- 
ing will fail you in the end, if applied before every unit 
acts from a purely selfless motive ? When moral suc- 
cess is aimed at, surely the means ?nusf be of the same 
trend ? 

I also earnestly look forward to the day when, not onlj^ 
India, but also, the whole race of^man,' will enjoy Swaraj 
on the following lines : 

The human species exist at the junction of the animal 
and the moral kingdoms of creation, blessed with free- 
will by the Creator, wherewith to adjudicate between the* 
demands of a material frame (the human animal body) 
and a moral form (character), and thereby to-express 
the image of the first Great Cause in finite form (in the 
latter). When every-unit of the species learns to appre- 
ciate moral values in every thought, word and deed, by 
always giving preference to moral demands because 
they hail from a higher Kingdom of creation and — to do 
otherwise will be to defy Omnipotence — selflessness 
must obviously follow. The results will be that every 
human being will love the other automatically and true 
Swaraj knit the whole family together. 

Does it not seem likely, on the other hand, that, to 
begin with Non-co-operation, will lead to the subordina- 
tion of ypur moral goal to ulterior and inferior material 
desires ; and, therefore, even if you do succeed, that you 
will have lost the very cream of your efforts unintention- 
ally, by making fellowmen greater animals than they 
already are ? The co-operation of selflless representa- 
tives, of a*selfless nation, will sooner make a selfless 
government, than Non-co-operation of a nation, which 
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strives to follow a selfless leader, before waiting first to 
learn how to conquer self ! 

Kindly pause to consider these facts : Whatever you 
do should be for the good of the whole brotherhood of 

" The appeared in lonn<, Mia oi‘ -Jl^t Jaiiiiiiry, 1921, 

under the headiuo, '• Moral Valuer of Xou-eo-uperatioii " : 

Revered Mahatmaji, — I have read with interer^t vour En^didi friend'> 
letter on the above ^^nbjecT. His contention r>eem.N tc) be that the 
desired end. namely cannot be peacefully attained by such' 

means as you have adopted, unless every individual has become self- 
less in thouoht, word aud deed. Selflessness will then automatically 
pi odnee love for one’s neighbour and the <ioal Si>:a*aJi!a will have 
been reached as a matter of course. 

In the first place, the full import of the term ' selflessness ' is to be 
understood. It connotes the highest stasfe of perfection or freedom, 
such as would enable a person to forget his self. The self is //oMost- 
but only its presence ceases to intrude itself on a man's mind. The 
ideal man may be compared to the ideal musician, who is no longer 
encumbered with the deadweight of notes, which ne^’errlieless exist 
all the time in his mind. His music is a sort c»f spontaneous flow, but 
cannot, therefore, be said to be •automatic'. Even so an ideal man's 
love for bi^ fellow -beings may better be -called spontaneous than 
automatic. Having made clear the interpretation of tlie term ‘selfiev-'S,* 
it will be ea^y to see how Non-co-operation is the most natural, and in 
the present circumstauce^, the only means of attaining full froedoiir 
or perfection. To return once more to the cause of a musician, it is 
known that before he gains mastery in his art, he usually passes 
through an arduous period of training. Also, until he has attained 
perfection, he has to learn his art in solitude or away from all discor- 
dant noise that may hamper his efforts or work. This is precisely the 
attitude of Non-co-operators, for they only wish to withdraw them- 
selves away from all disturbing or haimiful influences, before they can 
hope to attain full freedom or perfection. 

I may add that this letter is meant to supplement your own an>wer, 
which is at once clear and coiiYiuciiig. 

Wishing Ood-speed to you and to your movement, 

I am, 

Your very sincerely, 
DWIJENDRANATH TAGORE, 


SaNTINIKETAX, 
Jan. 14, 1921. ) 
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man ; and moral values must on no account take a second 
place, even in an ostensible trivial instance ; otherwise, 
xhe cure may be worse than the disease.” 

I have given the letter in full omitting an introductory 
sentence. I have refrained from publishing the name 
because I am not sure of the writer’s intention regarding 
the publication of his name. His moral difficulty is 
^entitled to careful consideration. In my opinion, there 
is confusion of thought in this statement of the case. It 
^ver has been my purpose to show that dishonourable 
means cannot bring about an honourable end.'^ What 

* The followi]!" taken from Tolstoy’s “ Letter to the Liberals ” 
appeared in Young India of 10th November, 19*20 : 

As to the ordinary methods of ewnhaiing (Tovernmciit “There are 
people who realise that our Government is very bad and who struggle 
a,gainst it, and there have been two ways of carrying on the struggle.” 
And Tolstoy calls the methods, one ” the method of the Bevolu- 
tionaries ” which consists in “ an attempt to alter the existing regime 
by violence,” and the other “the methods of the Gradualists” which 
consists n\ “carrying on the struggle without violence and within the 
limits of the law, conquering constitutional rights bit by bit,” and he 
says: “Reflection and experience alike show me that both the means of 
combating Government used hitherto tore are not only ineffectual 
but actually tend to strengthen the power and irresponsibilitj- of the 
•Government.” 

♦ * ' » 

A.< to co-operation ivith the Q ore mine at,'—"' This method is 

ineffectual and irrational because Government — holding in its grasp 
the whole power, and framing what are called the laws on the basis of 
which the Liberals wish to resist it — this Government knows very well 
what is really dangerous to it and will never let people, who submit 
to it and act under its guidance, do anything that will uudcrmiuo its 
authority.” 

* ♦ ^ ♦ « 

. . . “ But not only is this actually irrational and inelfectual, it 

is also harmful. It is harmful because enlightened, good, and honest 
people by entering the ranks of the Government give it a moral au* 
tthority which, but for them , it would not possess. If the Government 
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the writer may challenge and in fact does challenge is 
the motive of the Non-co-operators in general. I con- 
fess that the motive of all Non-co-operators is not love- 

wore made up entirely of that coar.<e element — the men of violence, 
self-seeker^ and flattereis—who form its core, it could .not continue tu 
exi^t.’’ “ Another evjl is that to seciu'e opportunities to carry on 
their work, these highly enlightened and honest people ha\e to begin 
to compiomise and so, little by little, come u> consider that ifor a. 
good end one mav swerve somewhat 1‘rom truth iu word and deed " 

* * ¥ * 

••A> t(i v'itinh'atuif of children from Gorernmenf rontrored 
).cliQf>h . — ‘‘The strength of the Government lies in the people's 
ignoraiiee, an<l the Government knows this and will therefore aiwa^'^ 
oppose true enlightenment. It is time we realized that fact. And it 
is most undesirable to let the Government, while it is spreading dark- 
ness, pretend to be busy with the enlightenment of the people. It is 
doing this now by means of all sorts of pseudo-educational establish- 
ments it controls ; schools, high schools, and universities. But goo<1' 
is good, and enlightenment is enlightenment : not when it is toned- 
down to meet the requirements of the Government, but only when 
it is quite good and quite enlightened." 

* * * » 

to boycott oj Gcioncih. — NVliat is it to be done? Merely the 
simple, quiet, truthful carrying on of what you consider good and 
needful, quite independently of the Government, or of whether it 
likes it or not. In other words, standing up for one’s rights not as 
a member of Parliament, but standing up for one’s rights as a 
rational and free man, and" defending them in the only way iu which 
moral and human dignity can be defended. 

# ★ # ♦ 

True, the rights of a member of Parliament are gi’eater than the 
rights of an ordinary man ; and it seems as though we could do much' 
by using those rights. But the hitch is that to obtain the rights of a 
Member of Parliament, one has to abandon part of one’s rights as a 
man, there is no longer any fixed point of leverage, and one can no 
longer either conquer or maintain any real right. In order to lift 
others out of a quagmire, one must oneself stand on firm ground, and’ 
if, hoping the better to assist others, you go into the quagmire, you 
wdll not pull others out, but yourself will sink in.” 
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but a meaningless hatred. 1 call it meaningless, for the 
hatred of so many of the Non-co-operators has no 
meaning in the plan of Non-co-operation. A man does 
not sacrifice himself out of hatred. He helplessly tries 
to inflict an .injury on his supposed enemy. In Non-co- 
-operation, the result to be achieved is not infliction of 
punishment but the attainment of justice. The end of 
hati^d is never justice ; it ‘is retaliation : it is blind fury. 
The hatred of the mob at Amritsar resulted in the cruel 
murder of innocent men. But the hatred of a Non-co- 
operatoT turning upon himself loses its points, purifies 
him, and makes it possible for the object of his hatred 
to reform and retrace his steps. Thus a Non-co-operator 
starting as an enemy ends by becoming a friend. What 
•does it matter with what motive a man does the right 
thing ? A right act is right whether done for policy or 
■for its own sake.’^* I recognise the danger of a thing 
■ done from policy being abandoned, if k: does not pro- 
duce the desired result. But the existence of such 
danger is not an argument against the morality of the 
.act itself. 

The writer has suggested an impossible solution. 
He wants Non-co-operators to be perfect beings. But 
he forgets that, if we were perfect, there would be no 
occasion for Non-co-operation. Bor there would have 
been no co-operation with evil. Non-co-operation is an 
.attempt to purify or perfect oneself. And the majority 
follow the path of purification from faith, not from 
knowledge. In other words, selfish Non-co-operationists 
following a selfless leader will have done well at the 
end, for they will realise the virtue of Non-co-operation 
.as a doctrine of selflessness. 

■ * Mv. Gandhi should not be understood to mean that motive does 
not matter. Sec his Ethical Religion. 
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The difficulty of Englishmen lies really in believing 
:'hat their rule is wholly an evil for India, it has made 

India vrorse for the English rule in everything that 
.counts. India is poorer in wealth, in manliness, in 
.godliness and in her sons’ power to defend themselves. 
It is sinful to coquet with evil — God and Satan. The 
writer asks me to pause and consider. I have done so 
for thirty years and have been driven to the final con- 
clusion that English Rule in its present form has proved 
a curse to India. Let Englishmen pause and consider 
what is happening before their eyes. Let them turn the 
•'Searchlight inward. May they ask me to co-operate 
with a government that has betrayed the Mussaimans of 
India and stabbed humanity in the Punjab ? Let them 
not call the Massacre of Jallianwala an error of judg- 
ment. Let them not believe the Prime Minister if and 
when he says that he has not committed a breach of 
solemn promise given to the Mussaimans of India. The 
■cause is just : the means are equally just. The motive is 
mixed. The struggle is being prolonged, only because 
.the motive is not as unmixed as the means and the end- 


Uth March, 1920 
VIOLENCE I'S. NON-VIOLENCE 
(.By 31. K. Gandhi) 

The Khilafat day has come and gone. It was a great 
success and a complete triumph of Satyagraha, i.e., not 
Civil Disobedience but Truth and Non-violence. No hartal 
has been so voluntary as that of the 19th 3Iarch in that 
all the canvassing that ever took place was before the 
19th. It was an example of wonderful self-restraint on 
the part of the Committee not to have called out the 
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mill-hands. The Committee deserves the highest praise 
for its efSeient management and for the definite re~ 
cognition of voluntarism. If the people continue to 
show the discipline and self-restraint shown on the 19th 
and add thereto in an equal measure the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, nothing can prevent the full fruition of our 
hopes regarding Khilafat. Nobody could have believed 
a year ago the possibility of peace being observed by 
the fanatical element among the Mahomedans on a 
matter of life and death to them and on a day of no 
business for the idlers. But there can be no idleness 
when there is prayer. All were enjoined not to quarrel/ 
not to be angry but to pray for the right to be done. It 
is true that all did not definitely pray, but the spirit' of 
ptayer was abroad and it dominated the people rather 
than the spirit of revenge, anger, excitement and so we 
had the amazing spectacle of- the hartal day passing off 
like an ordinary day when every body expects peace to 
be observed. The vast meeting of Bombay attended 
perhaps by thirty thousand men was a sight worth 
seeing. There w^as firmness in the faces of those 
thousands of people who listened to the speeches, yet 
without applause or any other effusive demonstration. 
The organisers deserve the warmest praise for having 
introduced into our meetings the ancient peacefulness, 
quiet determination and orderliness in the place of 
ipodern bluster, excitement and disorderliness. The one 
develops just the qualities that make for Satyograha, the 
^other inevitably leads to violence. And the message of 
the great meeting and the very successful haiial is not 
violence hut .non-violence. I hope that the authorities 
will not misread the situation. They will not fail to 
understand the admirable spirit of the whole demonstra" 
tion or the equally admirable spirit of the resolution — a 
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resolution to w-liicli. in my humble opinion, it is impossi- 
ble for any honest lover of this country or the Empire to 
take exception. I hope, too, that they will read the spirit 
of the movement in the manner in which it is develop- 
ing. I hope that the exemplary patience, self-restraint 
and orderliness that are evolving in our midst will have 
their due weight with them and that they will inform 
the Imperial Government that, whilst there is this 
admirable peace in the land, there is also a grim deter- 
mination behind it which will not take no ” for an 
answer . I hope that Government will not repeat the sin 
of last April and entertain an> false hope of tyranny 
to the crush unquenchable spirit that has come into 
being and that will suffer everything but humiliation, 
dishonour and defeat. 

It is a matter of deep regret that so respected a body 
as the Liberal League should have hastily and in 
advance condemned the harialJ-' Surely a people so 

* rui 4th May, Gandhi wrote in Youn,, Mia inider the heading 

Abus^e of Hartal : A correspondent from Karachi writes to me 
deploring the frequency of * hartals ’ in that city. I have also seen a 
cuttitiff from the Indian Social Rejormer dealing- with the same 
^ubiect. I agree with the I. S. criticism that the ‘ hartals ' 

have become cheap of late. They are fast losing their value. But 
tor the &acred character of the Ibth and the 13th April, I would have 
refrained from advising ' hartals ’ for those two days. ' Hartals ’ are 
either meant as a protest against something extiaordinnry or a 
religions demonstration. There was no meaning in declaring a ‘hartaP 
when H. E. the Governor visited Karachi. If it was meant to be a 
demonstration against him personally, it was bad taste, for, in my 
opinion, he is among the wisest officials, and but for the vicious 
system he is called upon to administer, he would make a popular 
Governor. ‘Hartals’ for imprisonments or discharges are equally bad 
taste. Imprisonments must not inspire fear in us. Under an unjust 
government, imprisonments of innocent men must be regarded as 
their ordinary lot even as diseasej is the ordinary state of persons 
living in insanitary conditions. The Government will cease to 
17 
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stricken with grief and with disappointment probably 
staring them in the face must have an outlet for orderly 
manifestation. It was because not very long ago we 
were afraid to speak or write that we thought that our 
sentiments burrowed under and became foul with stench 
because of the absence of the fierce sun and the open 
air of public opinion playing upon them. Hence we 
had a secret revolutionary movement. To-day, thank 
God, we seem to have outlived the evil day. We dare 
to think, speak and write openly, without fear, but under 
restraint that openness imposes upon mankind. I 
appeal to the members of the Liberal League and those 
who think with them to recognise this plain fact and to 
appreciate the superiority of boldness over timid caution. 
If they desire to harness all the innumerable forces that 
are coming daily into being for the uplift of the nation, 
if they wish to become privileged participators in the 
throes of the new birth, let them not ignore the signs of 
the time, let them not reject the advances of the younger 
generation, let them not chill their ardent hopes and 
aspirations but let them head this growing party of 
young, enthusiastic, self-sacrificing, dare-devil men. 
Sympathise with them, respond to the heart’s throb, 
regulate it, for they are amenable to reason or an appeal 
to their high -souledn ess — and you have a disciplined 

imprison us when we cease to fear imprisonments. The Government 
will cease to exist or (which is the same thing) will reform itself, 
when its most frightful punishments, even Dyerism, fail to strike us 
with fear. ‘ Hartals ’ therefore in regard to imprisonments are a 
symptom of nervous fear and must therefore be tabooed. I quite 
agree with I. S, R. that local leaders ought not to declare ‘ hartals ’ 
without reference to headquarters. As a rule I would say, save the 
6th aud 13th April, every other Hartal should be declared by the All 
India Congress Committee and the Central Khilafat Committee in 
conjunction. It will be a misfortune to cheapen the * hartals.’ 
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party^ obedient to the call of the country. But if they 
feel neglected, if they feel that the older heads will not 
patiently listen to their wants, will not give them a 
helping hand, they may despair and despair may lead 
to desperation resulting in a catastrophic destruction. 
I can recall no time so magnificently suitable for leading 
India to the method of Satyagraka — not necessarily Civil 
Disobedience, but Truth and Non-violence — in which 
there is no defeat and in which, if there is any error, it 
hurts but those who err. 


11th August^ 1920 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE SWORD 
jTBy M. K. Gandhi) 

In this age of the rule of brute force, it is almost 
impossible for any one to believe that any one else could 
possibly reject the law of the final supremacy of brute 
force. And so I receive anonymous letters advising me 
that I must not interfere with the progress of Non-co- 
operation, even though popular violence may break out. 
Others come to me and, assuming that secretly I must be 
plotting violence, inquire when the happy moment for 
declariqg open violence is to arrive. They assure me 
that the English will never yield to anything but- 
violence secret or open. Yet others, I am informed, 
believe that I am the most rascally person living in 
India, because I never give out my real intention and 
that they have not a shadow of a doubt that I believe in 
violence just as much as most people do. 

Such being the hold that the doctrine of the sword 
has on the majority of mankind, and as success of Non- 
co-operation depends principally on absence of violence 
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during its pendency and as my -riews in.tliis matter 
affect the conduct of a larg^e number of people, I am 
anxious to state them as clearly as possible. 

I do believe that, where there is only a choice between 
cowardice and violence, I would advise violence.. Thus- 
when my eldest son asked me what he should, have done^ 
had he been present when I was almost fatally assaulted 
in 1908, whether he should have run away and) seen me 
killed or -whether he should have used his physical force 
which he could and wanted to use, and diefended me, 1 
told him that it was his duty to defend me even by using- 
violence. Hence it was that 3. took part in the Boer 
War, the so-called Zulu rebellion and the late War. 
Hence also do I advocate training in arms for those who 
believe in the method of violence. I would rather have 
India resort to arms in order to defend her honour than 
that she should in a cowardly mannei’ become or remain 
a helpless witness to her own dishonour. 

But I believe that non-violence is infinitely superior to 
violence, forgiveness is more manly than punishment- 
Forgiveness adorns a soldier- Btit abstinence is for- 
giveness only wheu there is the power, to punish ; it is 
meaningless when it pretends to proceed from a helpless 
creature. A mouse hardly forgives a cat when it allows 
itself to be torn to pieces by her. I therefore appreciate 
the sentiment of those who cry out for the condign 
punishment of General Dyer and his ilk- They would 
tear him to pieces if they could. But I do not believe' 
India to be helpless. 1 do not believe myself to be a 
helpless creature. Only I want to use Indians and my 
strength for a better purpose- 

Let me not be misunderstood* Strength does not come 
from physical capacity. It comes from an indomitable 
will. An average Zulu is any way more than a match 
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for an average Englislrman in bodily capacity. But he 
llees from an English boy, because he fears the boy s 
revolver or those who who will use it for him. He fear^^ 
death and is nerveless in spite of his burly figure. Ye 
in India may in a moment realise that one hundred 
thousand Englishmen need not frighten three hundred 
million human beings. A definite forgiveness would 
therefore mean a definite recognition of our strength. 
With enlightened forgiveness must come a mighty wave 
of strength in us, which would make it impossible for a 
Dyer and a Frank Johnson to heap affront upon India 
devoted head. It matters little to me that for the 
moment I do not drive my point home. We feel too 
, down-trodden not to be angry and revengeful. But I 
must not refrain from saying that India can gain more 
by waiving the right of punishment. We have better 
work to do, a better mission to deliver to the world. 

1 am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist. 
The religion of non-violence is not meant merely for the 
Kishis and saints. It is meant for the common people 
as well. Non-violence is the law of our species as 
violence is the law of the brute. , The spirit lies dormant 
in the brute and he knows no law but that of physical 
might. The dignity of man requires obedience to a 
higher law— to the strength of the spirit. 

I have therefore ventured to place before India the 
ancient law of self-sacrifice. For Satyagraha and its 
off-shoots,- Non-co-operation and civil resistance, are 
nothing but new names for the law of suffering. The 
Rishis, who discovered the law of non-violence^ in the 
midst of violence, were greater geniuses than Newton. 
They were themselves greater warriors than Wellington. 
Having themselves known the use of arms, they realised 
their uselessness and taught a weary world that its 
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salvation lay not -through violence but through non- 
violence. 

Non-violence in its dynamic condition means conscious 
suffering. It does not mean meek submission to the 
will of the evil-doer, but it means the putting of one’s 
whole soul against the will of the tyrant. Working 
under this law of our being, it is possible for a single 
individual to defy the whole might of an unjust empire 
to save his honour, his religion, his soul and lay the 
foundation for that empire’s fall or its regeneration. 

And so I am not pleading for India to practise non- 
violence, because it is weak. I want her to practise 
non-violence being conscious of her strength and power. 
No training in arms is required for realisation of her 
strength. We seem to need it, because we seem to think 
that we are but a lump of flesh. I want India to recog- 
nise that she has a soul that cannot perish and that can 
rise triumphant above every physical weakness and defy 
the physical combination of a whole world. What is 
the meaning of Kama, a mere human being, with his 
host of monkeys, pitting himself againt the insolent 
strength of ten -headed Ravan surrounded in supposed 
safety by the raging waters on all sides of Lanka ? 
Does it not mean the conquest of physical might by 
spiritual strength ? However, being a practical man, I 
do not wait till India recognises the practicability of the 
spiritual life in, the political world. India considers her- 
self to be powerless and paralysed before the machine- 
gtins, the tanks and the aeroplanes of the English. And 
she takes up Non-co-operation out of her weakness. It 
.must still serve the same purpose, i:iamely, bring her 
delivery from the crushing weight of British injustice, if 
a sufficient number of people practise it. 

I isolate this Non-co-operation from Sinn Feinism, for„ 
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it is so conceived as to be incapable of being offered 
side*by side with violence. But I invite even the school 
of violence to give this peaceful ISTon-co-operation atrial. 
It will not fail through its inherent weakness. It may 
fail because of poverty of response. Then will be the 
time for real danger. The high-souled men, who are 
unable to suffer national humiliation any longer, will 
want to vent their wrath. They will take to violence. 
So far as I know, they must perish without delivering 
themselves or their country from the wrong. If India 
takes up the doctrine of the sword, she may gain 
momentary victory. Then India will cease to be the 
pride of my heart. 1 am wedded to India, because 1 owe 
my all to her. I believe absolutely that she has a 
mission for the world. She is not to copy Europe 
blindly. India’s acceptance of the doctrine of the sword 
will be the hour of my trial. I hope I shall not be found 
wanting. My religion has no geographical limits. If 
I have a living faith in it, it will transcend my love for 
India herself. My life is dedicated to service of India 
through the religion of non-violence which I believe to 
be the root of Hinduism. 

Meanwhile, I urge those who distrust me, not to disturb 
the even working of the struggle that has just com- 
menced, by inciting to violence in the belief that I want 
violence.* I detest secrecy as a sin. Let them give 
Non-violent Non-co-operation a trial and they will find 
that I had no mental reservation whatsoever. 

* In Young India, of 9th Februaiy, 1921, Mr. Gandhi wrote comment- 
ing on Dr. Rajan's letter in connection with the Madras Hartal on the 
Prince’s arrival : 

There is a little doubt that there are some among us who do not 
implicitly believe in non-violence even while they are under the 
pledge, i.e., they do not mind the assistance of those who would do 
violence. They seem to believe that violence can run parallel to 
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Zvd November^ 1920 
LUCKiS'OW SPEECHES 
(By M. E. Ganuhi) 

The recent meeting in Lucknow, held during the visit 
of the Ali Brothers and myself, has attracted considerable 
attention and resulted in the secession of Mr. Douglas, 
an Indian Christian barrister, from the Non-co-operation 
movement. Mr. Douglas’s reason for his decision is 

non-violence and the two together accelerate the progress of the 
oountry towards its goal. Such an attitude besides being hypocritical 
is positively against the country’s interest. Two opposite forces may 
run parallel but they cannot both go in the same direction ! If non- ^ 
violence was a cjimouflage or a preparation for violence, an accidental 
or intended outbreak of it might be by way of trial a great gain even 
during the pendency of so-called non-violence. But that is not India’s 
religions battle. God is witness above and He is enough to 
chastise every double dealing. Our present belief is that India cannot 
gain anything by violence and must gain her three ends by non- 
violence alone unsupported by violence. If therefore we will win, 
there must be on the part of Non-co-operators an unequivocal and 
emphatic mental and vocal condemnation of every act of violence 
done out of sympathy for their cause. Let those who do not believe 
in non-violence or believe in both running together form a party of 
their own and fight out the i»sue. That would make a Non-co- 
operator’s task difficult but not so difficult as when he has to fight an 
enemy in his own camp. His system must be kept pure. Any 
impurity from vrithiii will beau organic disease and may prove fatal. 
No attack fiami without can ever prove fatal. The first and indeed 
the ouiy condition of success therefore is that we must be true 
to our selves. 

The confession therefore that Dr.Rajan has made is an inv'igorating 
process. It strengthens him and the cause for which he stands. 
Non-co-operation is a vicious and corrupt doctrine, truly an ‘ ugly ’ 
word, if it does not mean down-right self -purification. Stubborn and 
implacable resistance against internal corruption is enough resistance 
against the Government. As soon as the process of self -purification 
is complete, we shall miss the system we appear to be fighting. 
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Maiilana Abdul Bari’s speech cn that occasion. Mr. 
Douglas charges the Maulana with having called Christ- 
ians kafoys and with having practically condoned the 
late Mr. Willoughby’s murder. " 

on this incident under the heading, ■•The Assas- 
-iiiation ot a Depuij" Commissioner,’' Mr. (randhi wrote in 
of IsL September l9‘i(D 

The :i'Sis^inarioii of Mr. Willoughlo' i^ a most unfortunate event 
winch has naturally evoked public sympathy and indiLtnation. The 
murdei was a ci uel, thoughtless and fanatical act. It has not advance<l 
bnt retarded the cause of Khilafat. Mr. Willoughby had no hand in 
the Turkish terms. As is quite probable, he was himself a x'opular 
c»fficei. It can only be counted as madness to kill an innocent man 
for a crime committed by a member of his race. And yet the fact 
must not be disguised that the minder will be regarded by many 
Mahomedans a'> a pious act worthy of a martyr. I have heard 
Mahomedaus calmly arguing that such murders are not only justifiable 
bat meritorhni^. I have known manj’ Hindus who have argued that it 
was throwing of bombs w^hich brought about the removal of the 
Partinon of Bengal. I know that, many consider Dhingi'a to have been 

Mr. Gandhi does not rule out the adoption of Non-violence as a 
policy. “Do you hope. ’* a correspondent wrote to him, ‘ ‘that this non- 
violent war whjch is based on love and soul-force will ^'ucceed w'ith 
those who take it merely as a matter of policy ? Pure non-violence 
necessitates moie courage and love of country. But as a weaxiou of 
the weak, it will breed fear iu the face of camiiug repression.’' In 
answer. Mr. Gandhi wrote in Yonn<j India ot 25th May, 1921 : The 
questioner has partly answered the question himself. Non-violence 
may succeed, even if it is adopted as a matter of policy rather than 
creed, if it is combined with courage and real love for the country or 
the cause Hatred of the wrong-doer does not necessarily mean love 
of the country. Our difficult^’ arises from the fact that many people 
make a iiretence of non-violence without believing in it even as a 
policy. The Ali Brothers bolieve in it x>urely aa a policy, but in my 
opinion there are no two truer believers lo non-violence as a policy 
than they. They do believe that violence can only hurt the cause, 
and that non-violence if extensively practised can entirely succeed. 
A man who honestly practi^e-^ truth as a policy certainly gains its 
material result'^, but not the one who feigns truth. 
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Now I was present at the meeting and had reason to* 
listen to every word that Maulana Abdul Bari said with 
the greatest attention, and I must confess that the speech 
could not possibly provide any occasion for Mr. Douglas’s 
secession. I deny that the Maulana Saheb either con- 
doned the murder, or, by calling Mr. Willoughby a kafar 
had any intention of insulting Christians. Mr. Douglas 
was hardly justified in seceding. He never protested 
at the meeting, he never complained to me. He knew 
that I had great regard for the Maulana Saheb, and that 

a martyr. Sinn Feiners openly practise'inurder and other forms of 
violence for the pixrpose of freeing their country from the English 
connection. Every assassin or incendiary is considered by them a 
hero. It is because I feared such a result in our midst that I advised 
non-violent Non-co-operation regarding the Khilafat. In my opinion,, 
it is the active and open preaching of Non-co-operation which has 
prevented murder and assassinations in the land. The murder of Mr. 
Willoughby proves that the propaganda of Non-violence and Non-co- 
operation has not proved sufficient to control individual fanatics and 
that itiis not an easy thing to do so. It proves further that the Khilafat 
wrong is a deep-seated grievance which with the passage- of time will 
sink deeper still instead of being forgotten. 

J observe that The Times of Imlia credits the Khilafat propaganda 
with the murder and calls it the ‘first fruits.’ I realise that the 
language used is cautious. It connects ‘ certain aspects of the agita- 
tion ’ with the crime. But I venture to suggest that no aspect of the 
agitation is responsible f "^r the unfortunate murder. It is the grievous- 
w’roug done by the British ministers which has evoked the cruel deed. 

The Times of Ifzdia is on safer ground when it says that the 
tragedy ‘ is a special call to Islam, for all thoughtful Mahomedans 
must realise that the honour of their religion is at stake.’ I wish to- 
emphasise that warning. It must be the special duty of every Khilafat 
w orker to be more careful than hitherto in insisting on complete 
freedom from violence as the condition precedent to successful Non- 
co-operation. I am sure it is possible to cite texts from the Koran in 
condonation of murder being done to wrong-doers in order to 
compel justice. It is unfortunately the chosen method of the civilized 
world. It has scriptural authority. Islam is said openly to preach 
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I myself would have spoken out if there was any con- 
donation of the offence in his speech, or if there was 
any insult meant to be offered to Christians as such. L 
could not associate myself with an insult to any of the 
great religions of the world. Moreover Mr. Douglas 
suspended his practice and joined Non-co-operation, not 
merely for the sake of the Khilafat but equally for the 
Punjab, and he was a party to the extension of Non-co- 
operation up to the time of the establishment of Swaraj 
in India. Does Mr. Douglas now not want Swaraj or 
redress for the Punjab ? And can he abandon the 

violence to the wrong-doer. The so-called votaries of Christianity 
justify organised warfare for the removal of wrongs, fancied or real. 
Thousands of Hindus interpret the Gita to be a certificate for war in 
i,he cause of justice. It is only a minority (daily growing in numbers)- 
which religiously’ believes that violence is wrong in itself and cannot be 
justified even to vindicate truth. But it cannot (it may be civilised) be 
religious to murder innocent unarmed men without warning. It is 
not enough for Khilafat workers to be satisfied with public condemna- 
tions (necessary as they arej or for the sake of decorum to join them. 
It ]«? necessary for us to preach privately, publicly and incessantly the 
necessity of refraining from violence especially when an active 
campaign of Kon-co-operationfull of promise is going on. We must 
feel in every fibre of our own being that every murder, every deed 
of violence must retard the progress of the movement. 

This is an opportunity for distinguishing the Sinn Fein or the 
Egyptian Kou-co-operatiou from ours. The former does not and did 
not depend for success on non-violence. The Sinn F einers resort to- 
violence in eveiy shape and form. Theirs is a ‘ frightfulness not 
unlike General Dyer's. We may pardon it if we choose, because we 
sympathise with their cause. But it does not on that account differ 
ill quality from General Dyer’s act. The Central Khilafat Committee 
has openly and deliberately accepted Non-violence for its creed so^ 
long as Non-co-operation is being carried on. We must therefore 
seek to guard English life as our own. We must constitute ourselves 
as self-appointed volunteers guarding English life fi’om violent hands. 
And our success depends upon our ability to control all the violent 
and fanatical forces in our midst. 
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Khilafat movement because a Moulvi however dis- 
tinguished gives him offence by his speech ? Surely 
there is something wrong and incomprehensible about 
Mr. Douglas’s attitude. However, I must leave Mr. 
Douglas to clear up his position and justify his secession 
on more reasonable grounds. 

It is necessary for me to deal with the speeches them- 
selves, and more especially the speech delivered by 
Maulana Abdul Bari Saheb. The difficulty of a reporter 
is at any time great, but when he has to take down a 
report in long hand, and at the same fcime to translate 
the speaker’s remarks made in a tongue the reporter 
only half understands, the task becomes still more 
difficult. Such was the position which my co-worker, 
Mr. Mahadev Desai, occupied when he took notes of the 
Maulana’s speech. I saw his report after it was 
published in the JSfavaJivan and was grieved about it. 
I thought that a serious though innocent mistake was 
made by him. The report does not do justice to the 
Maulana and makes him say that the murderer of 
Mr. Willoughby was a martyr, and that he, the Maulana, 
had accepted my word in preference to that of Al-Koran, 
I consider Mr. Mahadev Desai to be one of the best and 
most careful of the co-workers I have the good fortune 
to possess. But the best of us may, in spite of the besi 
of intentions, sometimes make mistakes. 

To my recollection, what Maulana Abdul Bari Saheb 
said was that he disliked the murder of Mr. Willoughby 
as much as any body. He knew that it had damaged 
the Khilafat cause. He felt sure that, if he had known 
•anything of the proposed murder, he would have himself 
intervened to prevent it. That was a position he himself 
could take, and understand when taken by others. But 
it was a different thing when he was asked, as he was 
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by some of bis friends, to condemn the murderer to 
Jahanam. He, as a religious man, found it impossible to 
do so. He did not know bow tbe murder was committed, 
nr wbat were tbe motives actuating it. The murderer’s 
position after death was therefore clearly a matter* 
between -him and his Maker, and it would be presump- 
tion on tbe part of any person to anticipate tbe verdict 
of the Deity. Mr. Willoughby belonged to the I'cifar 
race ; and had there been Jehad proclaimed, anyone 
belonging to the enemy race could have been lawfully 
killed by the sword of Islam. But they ithe Mussalmans^ 
bad decided not to drav; the sword and so it was not 
lawful for any Mussalman to take the life of any member* 
of the enemy race. They had accepted Mr. Gandhi’s 
advice of bTon-co-operation. For there was ample war- 
rant for it in tbe Koran and the Prophet’s own life. 
And so long as Non-co-operation continued,' he would be 
guided entirely by Mr. Gandhi. He was rebuked for 
making friends with the Hindus who were idolaters. It 
was his conviction that it vras perfectly competent for a 
Mussalman to prefer friendship with the Hindus, and 
even to refrain from killing cows, to friendship with 
those kafars -who had left no stone unturned to put Islam 
in jeopardy. 

This is the gist of the Maulana’s speech. The speech 
was certainly bitter. Who can complain of bitterness 
of speech in a man of such religious devotion as Maulana 
Abdul Bari when he finds that his religious honour is at 
stake ? I personally dislike the use of the word kifar as 
applied to anyone, as I dislike the use by a Hindu of the 
word MlechJia or anarya to any one. But I refuse to 
quarrel with the Mussalman or the Hindu for the use 
of words to which they have been accustomed from 
their childhood. Time will certainly tend towards the 
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•discontinuance of such words as friendship between 
people of different professions and faiths grows. Must 
I refuse to acknowledge the learning or the goodness 
of a man like Bishop Heber for calling Hindus heathens 
-and even pitying them ? “ Man alone is vile,” was said 
of a whole race of mankind and is even to-day sung 
in many a Christian church. I can therefore see no 
■warrant for Mr. Douglas’s decision in the above speech. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali was still more unexceptionable. 
He said no one could regret more than he did the murder 
of Mr. Willoughby. Had not Khilafat Committees sedu- 
lously tried their best to prevent violence, there would 
•certainly have been not one but many such murders. 
But it was their duty for the sake of their own religion 
■and honour to prevent them so long as they accepted 
Non-co-operation. But he declined to identify himself 
with toadying resolutions regarding the murder. 

I observe too that I have been misreported. I never 
•said that we would give notice when we intended to 
draw the sword. I condemned the murder with the 
'emphasis I could command and said that the honour of 
Islam would be injured if there was any condonation of 
the murder of an innocent man when an assurance of 
•safety was issued by authoritative religious bodies in 
Islam. I said further that my own personal religion for- 
bade me to take the life of my enemy in any case what- 
soever. But I added that I recognised that Islam, and 
for that matter lacs of Hindus, believed that killing one’s 
'enemy was considered lawful under certain circum- 
stances. And I said that, when the Mussalmans of India 
wanted to draw the sword, they would as honourable 
men declare themselves in no equivocal terms and give 
.due notice. 

And I repeat what I have often said that the noblest 
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and tae mosi, fearless among the ivlussalnians (and I 
-count Maulana Ban Saheb and the Ali Brothers as such) 
.are trying their utmost to prevent violence. I verily be- 
lieve that, but for strenuous efforts of such men, violence 
'would have done no good to Islam or to India. It would 
•only have provided occasion for ruthless repression 
without doing any honour to Islam or India. 


Vtth November^ 1920. 

A TEIUMPH OF NON- VIOLENCE 
(By K. Gtandht). 

Ihe commiuilque issued by the Government of India‘S 
•on the Non-co-operation movement may be regarded as 
its first triumph of a striking order. For the Govern- 
ment have decided i7i view of its non-violent chciixtctev to 
refrain, for the time being at any rate, from repressing 
by violence what they consider to be an unconstitutional 
movement. The Government, as well as the people, 
may be congratulated upon this wise decision ; and 1 
have not the slightest doubt that, if the movement: 
continues to be purged of all violence, whether in deed 
or in word, it would not only be impossible for the 
Government to resort to repression, but alscijo resist the 
ever growing volume of public opinion against it, when 
that opinion is backed by well-directed acts of renuncia- 
tion of Government patronage or support, on a national 
scale. 

But the communique is careful to hold out the mailed 
first, if the leaders of “ moderate ’’ opinion fail to check 
the onward march of Non-co-operation. It is interesting 

* Omitted in this collection. 
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to recall the exact wording of the threat. “ How long,'" 
the cominu'ulgae ends, '' with due regard to their ultimate 
responsibility for the public safety, the Government will 
be able to maintain that policy” {Le. non-repression) 
‘‘ will depend largely on the succesvs, which attends the 
efforts of the moderate citizens to check the extension of 
the movement and keep its dangers within bounds.” 

Thus repression is to replace reason and argument, if 
Non-co-operation becomes effective to the extent or 
making it impossible for the Government to exist whilst 
refusing to retrace its steps and repent of its crimes 
against India. For it must be noticed that the danger 
here feared is evidently not of violence but of the loss of 
the existence of this Government. If my analysis is 
correct, the Government are wickedly- playing with the 
‘moderates’ and with India. If they mean well, let them 
make an irrevocable announcement in the clearest 
possible terms that, so long as the movement remains 
non-violent, they will not interfere with it, even though 
it demands, and may result in, complete independence. 
That they will have to make that announcement some- 
time or other I have no doubt, if we, the Non-co-opera 
tors, are able to keep the movement free from violence. 
But the announcement made when they are driven to it 
by irresistible public opinion will have lost all its grace. 

The rest of the ccymmumqiie is quite in keeping with the 
traditional policy of "the Government. It is full of the 
usual self-adulation and misrepresentations about Non- 
co-operators, It- is wrong, for instance, to say that those 
who have been repressed have been so dealt with for their 
departure from the principle of non-violence. I challenge 
the Government to produce from the speeches or writings 
of those who have been imprisoned any instance of 
incitement to violence. The language of the defendants 
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soiiieiime:^ been reckles5i, even exaggerated, but the 
records available to me of the trials of some of them 
<how that there has been no violence preached by the 
speakers concerned. There is very little that the* 
-speakers have ■=aid which I would not have said myself. 
It is equally untrue to say that those who have been 
punished have been so dealt with for “ tampering with 
the loyalty of the army or of the police,’’' unless a public 
appeal to recruits, not to sell theiuii elves as mercenary 
levies for robbing other countries of their independence, 
amounts to such incitement. The Seditious Meetings 
Proclamation in the Punjab and the action taken against 
some Non-co-operation papers is an eloquent repudiation 
of the statement that the Government “have been 
reluctant to interfere with the liberty of speech and the 
freedom of the press at a rime when India is on the 
threshold of a great advance towards the realization of 
the principle of self-government.” 

The misrepresentation about the leaders of the move- 
ment and the cheap sneer at their supposed desire to 
seek martyrdom is beneath notice. The Government 
ought to know vrhar a relief it is to the Ali Brothers and 
myself to learn that, at least for the present, they do not 
propose to imprison us. Everybody knows that the 
danger of an outbreak of violence is the greatest if we 
are imprisoned. I am aware that this is a humiliating 
confession. K the people were truly* strong and self- 
reliant, they would remain unperturbed by our or any 
leaders’ imprisonment. So long, however, as the blight- 
ing influence of the awe of the Government lasts, so 
long must there be this- fear of an insensate outbreak of 
violence on the part of the people of this unhappy land, 
when they are deprived of the assistance and service of 
those in whom they believe. 

18 
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The Government's third argument,, in favour of the 
exercise of their self-restraint, is the most specious, and 
calculated to entrap the unwary. They describe Non-- 
co-operation as “a visionary . and chimerical scheme,, 
which, if successful, could only result- in wide-spread 
disorder, political chaos, and the ruin of all those who 
have any real stake in the country.” In this one 
sentence we have the satanic character of the Govern- 
ment. They must know that successful Non-co-operation 
means orderly and peaceful destruction of the present 
system of the Government, and its replacement not by 
disorder and chaos but by political order of the first 
magnitude, and protection of every legitimate interest 
in the country — not excluding that of the Europ^ean . 
merchant who desires to earn an honest living in India. 
Mention of the ‘real stake’ is a wilful insult to the 
masses of India, and a mischievous incitement to the 
monied classes to range themselves against the masses. 
Have the masses no stake in India ? Are they not the 
only people with any real stake in the country ? The 
monied classes, if the worst happened, could even 
migrate from the country. The masses know no other 
home save the few yards of each space which they 
possess in this land of sorrow and tears. 

It lies ill in the mouth of the framers of the resolution 
to say “that the appeal of Non-co-operation is to 
prejudice and ignorance”, when they are aware that 
from every platform the appeal is made for self-sacrifice,, 
seif-purification, and discipline. The misrepresentation 
of Satyagraha is no less wicked. The experience was 
indeed bitter during that eventful month of April, but 
the. recollection in the minds of the people of official 
misdeeds during those days will remain an, evergreen. 
India will never forget how a wicked administrator in 
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the Punjab sougnt to crush an innocent and pure move- 
ment by every means, fair or foul. The wonderful 
awakening of the people of India to a sense of the 
wrong then done, and to a sense of their duty, gives 
the lie direct to the implications of the sentence on 
Satyagraha. 

The resolution in question is an appeal not merely to 
our ignorance and avarice, but it is an appeal also to 
our helplessness. For this document proceeds : “The 
full consummation of their hopes would leave India de- 
fenceless alike against foreign aggression and internal 
chaos, all the benefits of a stable Government and 
undisturbed peace, the results that have been obtained 
by the orderly progress of India for more than a century 
and the still greater results which, it is hoped, will 
attend her advance under the Reform scheme ; her 
material prosperity and her political progress are 
all to be sacrificed to the irresponsible caprice 6f a 
few misguided men.” In my humble opinion, this para- 
graph is, indeed, the most mischievous, the most 
misleading, and, to borrow the phraseology of the Gov- 
ernment, “ the most immoral.” If the argument advanced 
is sound, India must ever remain in a defenceless 
condition without the British bayonet. I cannot imagine 
for India a prospect more gloomy, more immoral and 
more unworthy of a nation, that only a century ago was 
capable of putting in the field more sturdy warriors 
than all the soldiers that can be mustered together to- 
day by any three powers of Europe, barring Russia. 
What severer condemnation can be pronounced^ upon 
the British Government than that, for the commercial 
greed of the British Nation, it has emasculated a whole 
people ? The framers must be aware that the full con- 
summation of our hopes means an India with the whole 
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of her population having one mind, one purpose, self- 
contained and self-reliant, producing enough for all her 
daily wants, and therefore well able to stand a blockade 
by all the naval powers of the world combined. This 
mav all be a day-dream, but that is the exact meaning of 
‘ the full consummation of our hopes’ ; and 1 should very 
much like the Gods to witness a duel between the 
powers of all the world pouring into India not to punish 
her for any offence given by her, but in order to trade 
with her at the point of the bayonet ; and the Sikhs, the 
Gurkhas, the Poorbhias, the Mussalmans, the Rajputs, 
and all the other inilitary races of India voluntarily 
fighting for their hearth and home. If 1 am told that 
there never will be in India such unity of purpose and 
mind, 1 must say that there never will be Swaraj for 
India, and therefore true freedom and true progress, 
moral and material. It was Canning who wrote that 
under the Indian sky a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
thumb any moment gathers such dimensions as to 
flood a whole country if it burst. I have implicit faith 
in the ability of my countrymen to hope that all the 
bitter experiences of the British Rule, at present lying 
sub-conscious in the minds of the nation, may any 
moment take definite shape in the nation recognizing 
the necessity of 'unity and self-sacrifice, such as to 
compel either repentance and a real change of heart, or 
withdrawal, on the part of the British Government. 

I ' must refrain from burdening this article with any 
refutation of the charges of immorality, etc., regarding 
my advice to the student-world. The pages of this 
journal have made clear to its readers the ethics of the 
fundamental position taken upon this question. I must 
close this lengthy article with noticing the absence of 
the only thing that can stop the inevitable progress of 
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the Khilafat terms and complete satisfaction about the 
Punjab. When, and if, the British nation respects the 
wishes of India on these two points, co-operation will 
replace Non-co-operation, and Swaraj within the Empire 
will be the most natural consequence. 

But till that clear repentance comes, in spite of all the 
resolution and all the repression that may be resorted to 
by the Government, so far as I can read the national 
mind, Non-violent Non-co-operation will and must re- 
main the creed of the nation that has grown weary oi 
camouflage, humbug, and honeyed words. 


llf/i Jannarii, 1921 

THK NEED FOB HUMILITY 
(Bv i\l. Iv. Gvxiurr) 

The spirit of non-violence necessarily leads to 
humility. Non-violence means reliance on God, the 
Rock of ages. If we would seek His aid, we must 
approach Him with a humble and a contrite heart. 
Non-co-operationists may not trade upon their amazing 
success at the Congress. We must act, even as the 
mango tree which droops as it bears fruit. Its grandeur 
lies in its majestic lowliness. But one hears of Non-co- 
operaticnists being insolent and intolerant in their 
behaviour towards those who differ from them. I know 
that they will lose all their majesty and glory, if thej* 
betray any inflation. Whilst we may not be dissatisfied 
with the progress made so far, we have little to our 
credit to make us feel proud. We have to sacrifice 
much more than we have done to justify pride, much 
less elation. Thousands, who flocked to the Congress 
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pandal, have undoubtedly given their intellectual assent 
to the doctrine, but few have followed it out in practice. 
Leaving aside the pleaders, how many parents have 
withdrawn their children from schools ? How many of 
those who registered their vote in favour of Non-co- 
operation have taken to hand-spinning or discarded the 
use of all foreign cloth ? 

Non-co-operation is not a movement of brag, bluster, 
or bluff. It is a test of our sincerity. It requires solid 
and silent self-sacrifice. It challenges our honesty and 
our capacity for national work. I’.t is a movement that 
aims at translating ideas into action. And the more we 
do, the more we find that much more must be done than 
we had expected. And this thought of our imperfection 
must make us humble. 

A Non-co-operationist strives to compel attention and 
to set an example not by his violence, but by his 
unobtrusive humility. He allows his solid action to 
speak for his creed. His strength lies in his reliance 
upon the correctness of his position. And the conviction 
of it grows most in his opponent when he least inter- 
poses his speech between his action and his opponent. 
Speech, especially when it is haughty, betrays want of 
confidence and it makes one’s opponent sceptical about 
the reality of the act itself. Humility therefore is the 
key to quick success. I hope that every Non-co-opera- 
tionist will recognise the necessity of being humble and 
self-restrained. It is because' so little is really required 
to be done and because all of that little depends entirely 
upon ourselves that I have ventured the belief that 
Swaraj is attainable in less than one year. 
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Noveinher, 1921 
THE MORAL ISSUE 
(By M. K. Gandhi} 

As soon as we lose the moral basis, we cease to be 
religious. There is no such thing as religion overriding 
morality, Man, for instance, cannot be untruthful, cruel 
or incontinent and claim to have God on his side. 
In Bombay, the sympathisers of Non-co-operation lost 
the moral balance. They were enraged against the 
Farsis and the Christians who took part in the welcome 
to the Prince and sought to ‘teach them a lesson’^ 
They invited reprisals and got them. If became after 
the 17th a gam'e of seesaw in which no one really gained 
,and everybody lost/^ 

Swaraj does not lie that way. India does not want 
Bolshevism. The people are too peaceful to stand 
.anarchy. They will bow the knee to any one who 
restores so called order. Let us recognise the Indian 
psychology. We need not stop to inquire whether such 
hankering after peace is a virtue or a vice. The average 
Mussalman of India is quite different from the average 
Mussalman of the other parts of the world. His Indian 
.associations have made him more docile than his co- 
religionists outside India, He will not stand tangible 
insecurity of life and property for any length of time. 
The Hindu is proverbially, almost contemptibly, mild. 
The Farsi and the Christian love peace more than strife. 
Indeed we have almost made religion subservient to 
peace. This mentality is at once our weakness and our 
•strength. 

Let us nurse the better, the religious, part of this 

* For further details of the riots in Bombay referred to above, 
-appendix. 
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mentality of ours. ‘Let there be no compulsion in 
religion*. Is it not religion with us to observe Swadeshi 
and therefore Khad% ? But if the religion of others does 
not require them to adopt Swadeshi, we may not compel 
them. We broke the universal law re-stated in the 
Quran, And the law does not mean that there may be 
compulsion in other matters. The verse means that, if 
it is bad to use compulsion in religion about which we 
have definite convictions, it is worse to resort to it in 
matters of less moment. 

We can only therefore argue and reason with our 
opponents. The extreme to which we may go is Non^ 
violent Non-cg-operation with them in private life, for 
we do not non-co-operate with the men composing the 
Government, we are non-co-operating with the system 
they administer. We decline to render official service to 
Sir George Lloyd the Governor, we dare not withhold 
social service from Sir George Lloyd the Englishman. 

* The following appeared in Young India ’* of 4Th August, lU'Jl - 

Bad of Ka-adii — Though I have not read the papers regarding the 
stoning of Europeans in Karachi by a crowd that was incensed against 
the imprisonment of Swami Krishnanand, from what I have heard 
through friends from Sindh I must confess that those who threw 
stones have done a disservice to the sacred cause they had at heart- 
They have also shown little honour to the Swami by breaking the 
pledge of Non-violence. The Swami is undoubtedly a popular ano 
fearless worker. He had been producing by organised picketing *4 
marked impression on the receipts of the licpior-dealersi I hear* too 
that he was falsely charged with having assaulted some one. Granting 
all this, it was the clear duty of the populace to observe perfect 
self-restraint. Ir is a most thoughtless thing to assault innocent 
Europeans, ] because the police have wrongly prosecuted and a magis- 
trate has wrongly convicted, Incidents such as these make civil 
disobedience difficult, if not impossible. Let the crowd that so ihisbe- 
haved in Karachi honour the ISwanii by boycotting foreign cloth, and 
by spinnino: or weaving. 
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The mischief, I am ^orry to say, began among the’ 
HindUv«5 and the Mussalmans themselves. There was 
social persecution, there was coercion. ]. must confess 
that I did not always condemn it as strongly as 1 might 
have. I migbc have dissociated myself from the move- 
ment when it became at all general. We soon mended 
our ways, we became more tolerant but the subtle- 
coercion was there. I passed it by as I thought it would 
die a natural death. I saw in Bombay that it had not,. 
It assumed a virulent from on the 17th. 

We damaged the Khilafai cause and with it that ft 
the Punjab and Swaraj. We must retrace our steps and 
scrupulously insure minorities against the least molesta- 
tion. If the Christian wishes to wear the European hat 
and unmentionables, he must be free to do so. If a 
Parsi wishes to stick to his Fenta, he has every right to 
do so. If they both see their safety in associating* 
themselves with the Government, we may only wean' 
them from their error by appealing to their reason, not 
by breaking their heads. The greater the coercion we* 
use, the greater the security we give to the Government, 
if only because the latter has more effective weapons of 
coercion than we have. For us to resort to greater 
coercion than the Government will be to make India more- 
slave than she is now. 

Swaraj is freedom for every one, the smallest among" 
us, to do as he likes without any physical interference- 
with his liberty. Non-violent Non-co-operation is the 
method whereby we cultivate the freest public opinion 
and get it enforced. When there is complete freedom 
of opinion, that of the majority must prevail. If we are 
in a minority, we can prove worthy of our religion by 
remaining true to it in the face of coercion. The Prophet 
submitted to the coercion of the majority and remained 
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ttnie to his faith. And when he founa himself in a 
majority, he declared to his followers that there should 
be no compulsion in religion. Let us not again either 
by verbal or physical violence depart from the injunc- 
tion, and by our own folly further put back the hands 
‘of the clock of progress. 


%nd Marche 1922 
NEEDLESS NERVOUSNESS 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I am sorry that I find a nervous fear among some 
Hindus and Mahomedans that I am undermining their 
faith and that I am even doing irreparable harm to India 
by my uncompromising preaching of non-violence. They 
•seem almost to imply that violence is their creed. I 
touch a tender spot if I talk about extreme non-violence 
lin their presence. They confound me with texts from 
the Mahabharata.and the Koran eulogising or permitting 
violence. Of the Mahabharata I can write without 
restraint, but the most devout Mahomedan will not, I 
hope, deny me the privilege of understanding the 
message of the Prophet. I make bold to say that violence 
is the creed of no religion and that, whereas non-violence 
in most cases is obligatory in all, violence is merely 
permissible in some cases. » But ' I have not put before 
India the final form of non-violence. The non-violence 
that I have preached from Congress platforms is non- 
violence as a policy. But even policies require honest 
adherence in thought, word and deed. If I believe, that 
honesty is .the best policy, surely whilst I so believe, I 
must be honest in thought, word and deed ; otherwise I 
become an imposter. Non-violence being a policy means 
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Tjhat can upon due notice be given up when it proves 
"jnsuccessful or ineffective. But simple morality demands 
that, whilst a particular policy is pursued, it must be 
pursued with all one’s heart. It is simple policy to march 
along a certain route, but the soldier who marches with 
an unsteady step along that route is liable to be summa- 
rily dismissed. I become therefore incredulous when 
people talk to me sceptically about non-violence or are 
seized with fright at the very mention of the word non- 
violence. If they do not believe in the expedient of 
non-violence, they must denounce it but not claim to 
believe in the expedient when their heart resists it. 
How disastrous it would be, if, not believing in violence 
even as an expedient, I joined, say a violence party and 
approached a gun with a perturbed heart ! The reader 
will believe me when I say that I have the capacity for 
killing a fly. But I do not believe in killing even flies. 
Now suppose I joined an expedition for fly killing as an 
expedient. Will I not be expected, before being permit- 
ted to join the expedition, to use all the available engines 
of destruction, whilst I remained in the army of fly 
killers ? If those who are in the Congress and the 
Khilafat Committees will perceive this simple trurh, we 
shall certainly either finish the struggle this year to a 
successful end, or be so sick of non-violence as to give 
up the pretention and set about devising some other 
programme. 

I hold that Swami Shraddhanandji has been needlessly 
criticised for the. ^proposition -he intended to move. His 
argument is absolutely honest. He thinks that we, as a 
body, do not really believe in non-violence even as a 
policy. Therefore, we shall never fulfil the programme 
of Non-violence. Therefore, he says, let us go to the 
Councils and get what crumbs we ^may. He was trying 
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to show the orifeality of the position of those who believe 
in the policy with their lips, whereas they are looking 
forward to violence for final deliverance. I do ^ay that, 
if Congressmen do not fully heheve in the policy, they 
are doing an injury to the country by pretending 
follow it. If violence is to be the basis of future govern- 
ment, the Councillors are undoubtedly the wisest, Fni 
it is through the Councils that, by the same device> by 
which the present administratoi"s rule us, the Cnunciilor> 
hope to seize power from the former V hands. I have 
little doubt that those who nurse violence in their bosoms 
will find n<? benefit from the iip-prcfession of N m- 
violaiice. 1 urge, therefore, with all the vehemence a? 
my command, that those w^ho do not believe in non- 
violence should secede from the Congress and from 
Non-co-operation and prepare to seek election or re-join 
law courts or Government colleges as the case may he 
Let there be no manner of doubt that Swaraj established 
by non-violent means will be different in kind from the 
Swaraj that can be established by armed rebellion 
Police and punishments there will be, even under such 
Sw-araj, But there would be no room for brutalities such 
as we witness to-day both on the part of the people and 
the Government. And those, whether they call them- 
selves Hindus or Mussalrnans, who do not fully believe 
in the policy of Non-violence, should abandon both Non- 
co-operation and Non-violence. 

For me, I am positive that neither in the Koran nor in 
the Mahabharata there is any sanction for and approval 
of the triumph of violence. Though there is repulsion 
enough in Nature, she fires by attraction. Mutual love 
enables Nature to persist. Man does not live by des- 
truction. Self-love compels regard for others. Nations 
cohere, because there is mutual regard among the 
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' 5 idividuai< c« imposing them. Some day we must expend 
the national law to the universe, even as we have 
extended the family law to form nations — a larger 
family. God has ordained that India should be such a 
nation. For so far reason can perceive, India cannot 
become free by armed rebellion for generations. India 
can became free by refraining from national violence. 
India has now become tired of rule based upon voilence. 
That to me is the message of the plains. The people of 
the plains do not know what it is to put up an orgapised 
armed fight. And they must become free, for they want 
freedom. They have realised that power seized by 
violence will only result in tbeir greater grinding. 

Such, at any rate, is the reasoning that has given birth 
"0 the poIJi ff, not the cJhorma, of Non-violence. And even 
as a Mussalman or a Hindu, believing in violence, ap- 
plies the creed of Non-%fiolence in his family, so are both 
called upon without question to apply the policy of Non- 
vi; lence in their mutual relations and in their relation to 
other race'^ and classes, not excluding Englishmen. 
Those who do not believe in this* policy and do not wish 
TO live Jp TO it in full, retard the movement by remaining 
in it. 


9th Jlanh, 1920 

NON-VIOLEKCE 
iQv CL K. OaxdUi) 

/ 

When a person claims to be non-violent, he is expected 
Tiottobe angry with one who has injured him. He 
will not wish him harm; he will wish him well ; he will 
Tiot swear at him : he will not cause him any physical 
hurt. He will put up with all the injury to which he is 
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subjected by tbe wrong doer. Thus Non-violence is- 
complete innocence. Complete non-violence is complete 
absence of ill-will against all that lives. It therefore 
embraces even sub-human life, not excluding noxious, 
insects or beasts. They have not been created to feed 
our destructive propensities. If we only knew the mind 
of the Creator, we should find their proper place in His 
creation. Non-violence is therefore in its active form 
good-will towards all life. It is pure Love. I read it in 
the Hindu Scriptures, in the Bible, in the Koran. 

Non-violence is a perfect state. It is a goal towards 
which all mankind moves naturally though uncon- 
sciously. Man does not become divine when he personi- 
fies innocence in himself. Only then does he become 
truly man. In our present state, we are partly men and 
partly beasts and in our ignorance and even arrogance 
say that we truly fulfil the purpose of our species, when 
we deliver blow for blow and develop the measure of 
anger required for the purpose. We pretend lo believe 
that retaliation is the law of our being, whereas in every 
scripture we find that retaliation is nowhere obligatory 
but only permissible. It is restraint that is obligatory. 
Retaliation is indulgence requiring elaborate regulating. 
Restraint is the law of our being. For highest perfection 
is unattainable without highest restraint. Suffering is 
thus the badge of the human tribe. 

The goal ever recedes from us. The greater the 
progress, the greater the recognition of our.unworthiness , 
Satisfaction lies in the effort, not in the attainment. 
Full effort is full victory. 

Therefore though I realise more than ever how far I 
am from that goal, for me the Law of complete Love is 
the law of my being. Each time I fail, my effort shall 
be all the more determined for my failure. 
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But 1 am not preaching this final law through the 
Congress or the Khilafat organisation. I know my own 
limitations only too well. I know that any such attempt 
is foredoomed to failure. To expect a whole mass of 
men and women to obey that law all at once is not to- 
know its working. But I do preach from the Congress 
platform the deductions of the law. What the Congress 
and the Khilafat organisations have accepted is but a 
fragment of the implications of that Law. Given true* 
workers, the limited measure of its application can be 
realised in respect of vast masses of people within a 
short time. But the little measure of it to be true must 
satisfy the same test as the whole. A drop of water must 
yield to the analyst the same results as a lakefuL The* 
nature of my non-violence towards my ' brother cannot 
be diffierent from that of my non-violence to the universe.. 
When I extend the love for my brother to. the whole- 
universe, it must still satisfy the same test. 

A particular practice is a policy when its application 
is limited to time or space. Highest policy is therefore- 
fullest practice. But honestjr as policy while it lasts is 
not anything different from honesty as a creed. A 
merchant believing in honesty as a policy will sell the 
same measure and quality of cloth to the yard as a 
merchant with honesty as a creed. The difference 
between the two is that, while the political merchant will 
leave his honesty when it does not pay, the believing one- 
will continue it, even though he should lose his alL 

The political non-violence of the Non-co-operator does^ 
not stand this test in the vast majority of cases. Hence 
the prolongation of the struggle. Let no one blame the 
unbending English nature. The hardest fibre must 
melt in the fire of love. I cannot be dislodged from that 
position because T know it. When British or other 
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nature does not respond, the fire is not strong enough, if 
it is there at all. 

Our non-violence need not be of the strong, but it has 
to be of the truthful. We must not intend harm to the 
English or to our co-operating countrymen, if and whilst 
we claim to be non-violent. But the majority of us have 
intended harm, and we have refrained from doing it 
because of our weakness or under the ignorant belief 
that mere refraining from physical hurt amounted to a 
due fulfilment of our pledge. Our pledge of non- 
violence excludes the possibility of future retaliation. 
Some of us seem unfortunately to have merely post- 
poned the date of revenge. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not say that the 
policy of non-violence excludes the possibility of revenge 
when the policy is abandoned. But it does most 
•emphatically exclude the possibility of future revenge 
after a successful termination of the struggle. There- 
fore, whilst we are pursuing the policy of non-violence, 
we are bound to be actively friendly to English 

administrators and their co-operators. 1 felt ashamed 

© 

when I was told that in some parts of India it was not 
safe for Englishmen or well-known co-operators to move 
.about safely. The disgraceful scenes that took place 
at a recent Madras meeting were a complete denial of 
non-violence. Those who howled down the Chairman 
because he was supposed to have insulted me, disgraced 
themselves and their policy. They wounded the heart 
^of their friend and helper, Mr. Andrews. They injured 
their own cause. If the Chairman believed that I was a 
scoundrel, he had a perfect right to say so. Ignorance 
is no provocation. But a Non-co-operator is pledged to 
put up with the gravest provocation. Provocation there 
would be, when I act scoundrel-like. I grant that it will 
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be enough to absolve every Non-co-operator from the 
pledge of Non-violence and that any Non-co-operator will 
be fully justified in taking my life for misleading him. 

It may be that even cultivation of such limited non- 
violence is impossible in the majority of cases. It may 
be that we must not expect people even out of self- 
interest not to harm to the opponent whilst they 

are doing none- We must then, to be honest, clearly 
give up the use of the word ‘non-violence’ in connection 
with our struggle- The alternative need not be im- 
mediate resort to violence. But the people will not then 
be called upon to subject themselves to anydiscipline 
in non-violence. A person like me will not then feel 
called upon to shoulder the responsibility for Chauri 
Chaura.^' The school of limited non-violence will then 
still flourish in its obscurity, but without the terrible 
burden of responsibility it carries to-day. t 

* Riots broke out at Chauri Chaura in the CJnited Provinces earlier 
in the year which necessitated the suspension of the Civil Dis- 
obedience campaign. For details, »ee appendix. 

t Mr, Gandhi amplified his views in the following note'? in Yomig 
India of 9th March, 1922 : 

Peiyle-ied . — A correspondent from Lahore writes under date 3rd 
March : 

“ So far as the facts about ‘ Bardoli decision’ have come to light, it 
appears the decision was arrived at either under the influence of Pundit 
Malaviya or under some far-fetched notions of non-violence, in the 
former case the act is most unworthy, and in the latter it is most 
unwise. Is not the ideal of the Congress Swaraj and not non-violence ? 
People have imbibed non-violence generally, which surely must do 
for the Congress purpose. How the breaches like those at Bombay 
and Gorakhpur can make the engine come to a standstill, I cannot 
understand. And^if M. Paul Richard (as to M. Richard’s views, 
see infra) is true as to your aspirations of a World Leader through 
non-violence even at the cost of Indian interest, it is surely un- 
becoming and, excuse me to say, dishonest. 

“ And have you realised the effects of this sudden standstill ? Mr. 

19 
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But if Non-violence is to remain the policy of the 
nation, for its fair name and that of humanity, we are 
bound to carry it out to the letter and in the spirit. 

Montagu’s threat comes for that. Lord Reading and his Government 
are harder to us than ever before. It had almost yielded. As to the 
public, there is a general distrust prevailing among rhe classes and 
the masses. Surely it is diflhcult to make men play-things of the hour 
and their disgust and disappointment show how the fight was carried 
on in right earnest. Dont’t you perceive that it is a shock and that 
two such shocks must enervate the combatants altogether ? 

“ Besides, I have heard the responsible Mussalmaus talk of with- 
drawing co-operation even from the Hindus. The fight is religious 
with them. It is the ‘Jehad’, I should say God’s Command and the 
Prophet’s is no ioke to start and to stop the ‘Jehad’ at will. If the 
Hindus should retire, they say they must devise their own course. 
Will you take care to ease one’s heart that feels uneasy on this 
account ?” 

It is impossible to withhold sympathy from the writer. His letter 
is typical of the attitude I saw reflected in Delhi. I have already given 
the assurance that Pundit Malaviyaji had nothing to do with the 
Bardoli decision. Nor have any ‘ far-fetched notions of non-violence’ 
anything to do with it. The correspondent’s letter is the best justi- 
fication for it. To me the Bardoli decision i‘S the logical outcome of 
the natjipnal pledge of limited non-violence. I entirely endorse the 
opinion that Swaraj is the nation’s goal, not non-violence. It is true 
that my goal is as much Swaraj as non-violence, because I hold 
Swaraj for the anasses to be unattainable save through non-violence. 
But have I not repeatedly said in these columns that I would have 
India to become free even by violence rather than that she should re- 
main in bondage ? In slavery she is a helpless partner in the violence 
of the slave-holder. It is however true that I could not take part in a 
violent attempt at deliverance if only because I do not believe in the 
possibility of success by violence. I cannot pull the trigger against 
my worst enemy. If I succeed in convincing the world of the 
supremacy of the law of non-violence and the futility of violence for 
the progress^of mankind, the correspondent will find that India will 
have automatically gained her end. But I freely confess my utter 
inability to do so without first convincing India that she can be free 
only by non-violent and truthful means and no other. 
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And if we intend to follow out the policy, if we 
believe in it, we must then quickly make up with the 
Englishmen and the co-operators. We must get their 

I must further confess that what Mr. Montagu and Lord Reading 
would think of the decision did not concern me and therefore their 
threats do not perturb or affect me. Nor should they affect any non- 
co-operator. He burnt his boats when he embarked upon his mission. 
But this X know that if India becomes non-violent in intent, word and 
deed, even the hearts of jMr. Montagu and Lord Reading will be 
changed. As it is, marvellous though our progi'ess has been in non- 
violent action, our hearts and our speech have not become non-violent. 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Reading do not believe in the sincerity of 
■our profession or in the possibility of sincere workers succeeding in 
creating a truly non-violent atmosphere. What is therefore required 
is more and yet more non-violence *in intent’, word and deed. 

As for the people, I have little doubt that they will survive the 
purifying shock. I regard the present depression as a prelude to steady 
progress. But should it prove otherwise, the truth of the Bardoli 
.decision cannot be denied. It stands independent of public approval. 
•Grod IS, even though the whole world deny Him. Truth even if 

ithere be no public support. It is self-sustained. 

I should be sorry, indeed, if responsible Mussalmans will not see the 
.obvious corollaries of non-violence. In my opinion, the fight is as 
Teligious with Hindus as with Mussalmans. I agree that ours is a 
•spiritual ‘ Jehad’. But ‘ Jehad’ has, like all other wars, its strict 
j’estrictions and limitations. The Hindus and Mussalmans sail in the 
same boat. The dissatisfaction is common to both and it is open to 
both to dissolve partnership with each other. Either or both may also 
•depose me from generalship. It is purely a partnership at will. Finally 
I assure the correspondent that, when I find that I cannot carry 
•conviction home to the people, I shall withdraw from the command 
myself. 

Other Implications. — I invite the reader to study the leading article 
»(given above) of the week on non-violence. The article became fairly 
long even with a discussion of the main principles. I did not there- 
fore discuss the important side issues in it but reserved them for the 
Notes. ■■ ‘ . 

Such for instance are the questions ; 

,(1) When can even individual Civil Disobedience be resumed ? 
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certificate that they feel absolutely safe in our midst and 
that they may regard us as friends, although we belong 
to a radically different school of thought arai politics. 
We must welcome them to our political platforms as 
honoured guests. We must meet them on neutral 

(2) What kind of violence will stop Civil Disobedience ? 

(3) Is there room for self-defence in the limited conception of 
Non-violence V 

(4) Supposing the Mussalmans or the Hindus secede, can a non- 
violent campaign be carried on by one communty alone ? 

(5) Supposing Hindus and Mussalmans both reject me, what would 
become of my preaching ? 

I shall take the questions seriatim. Civil Disobedience— even indi- 
vidual civil disobedience — requires a tranquil atmosphere. It must 
not be commenced till the workers have assimilated the spirit of Non- 
violence and have procured a certificate of merit from the co- 
operators whether English or Indian, till they have really ceased 
to think ill of them. The surest test will be when our meetings are 
purged of intolerance and our writings "of bitterness. Another 
necessary test will be our serious handding of the constructive pro- 
gramme. If we cannot settle down to it, to me it will be proof 
positive of our disbelief in the capacity of Non-violence to achieve 
the purpose. 

Non-violent Atmosphere— It is not every kind of violence that will 
stop Civil Disobedience. I should not be dismayed by family feuds 
even though they may be sanguinary. ,Nor will the violence of robbers 
baffle me though they would be to me an indication of the absence of 
general purification. It is political violence which must stop Civil 
Disobedience. Chauri Chaura was an instance of political violence. 
It arose from a political demonstration which w'e should have 
avoided if w'e were not capable of conducting it absolutely peace- 
fully. I did not allow Malabar and Malegaon to interrupt our course, 
because the Moplahs were a special people and they had not come 
under the influence of non-violence to any appreciable extent. 
Malegaon is more difficult, but there is clear evidence that the chief 
Non-co-operators had tried their best to prevent the murders. Nor 
was mass Civil Disobedience imminent at the time. It could not 
interrupt individual civil disobedience elsewhere. 
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platforms as comrades. We must devise methods of 
“SUch meeting. Our non-violence must not breed violence, 
hatred and ill-will. We stand like the rest of fellow 
mortals to be judged by our works. A programme of 
Non-violence for the attainment of Swaraj necessarily 
means ability to conduct our affairs on non-violent lines. 
That means inculcation of a spirit of obedience. Mr. 
Churchill, who understands only the gospel of force, is 
quite right in saying that the Irish problem is different 
in character from the Indian. He means in effect that 
the Irish having fought their way to their Swaraj through 
violence will be well able to maintain it by violence, if 
need be. India, on the other hand, if she wins Swaraj 
in reality by Non-violence, must be able to maintain it 
chiefly by non-violent means. This Mr. Churchill can 
hardly believe to be possible unless India proves her 
ability by an ocular demonstration of the principle. Such 
a demonstration is impossible, unless Non-violence has 
permeated society so that people in their corioorate, i 
political, life respond to non-violence ; in other words 
civil instead of military authority, as at present, gains 
predominance. 

Swaraj by non-violent means can therefore never mean 
an interval of chaos and anarchy. Swaraj by non- 
violence must be a progressively peaceful revolution such 
that the transference of power from a close corporation 
to the people’s representatives will be as natural as the 
dropping of a fully ripe fruit from a well-nurtured tree. 

I say again that such a thing may be quite impossible of 
attainment. But I know that nothing less is the implica- 
tion of Non-violence. And if the present* workers do not 
believe in the probability of achieving such compara- 
tively non-violent atmosphere, they should drop the 
non-violent programme and frame another which is 
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wholly different in character. If we approach our pro» 
gramme with the mental reservation that after all we 
shall wrest the power from the British by force of arms, 
then we are untrue to our profession of Non-violence.* If 

• Mr. Gandhi was never tired of emphasising that no provocation 
would justify resort to violence. The following appeared in Young 
India of 1st December, 1921 : 

Beware of Rumours, — One of the many lessons to be learnt from the 
events is that we must never believe rumours and that we must 
have Congress and Khilaf at officers in every ward or large street where 
people can verify rumours. If we are acting as one man with one 
mind, and we must if we are to succeed — we must learn never to act 
without thinking and on mere rumours. Three- fourths of the panic was 
caused by mischievous rumours. What does it matter if the people 
hear of temples destroyed or some big leader killed or injured ? They 
may not act without advice. Does an individual soldier act on his own 
behalf on hearing of a general’s* death or of a desecration of his 
mosque or temple ? If he were to act so, he would harm the cause 
and be liable even to be shot. It is much more necessary for us to act 
in concert when we are willing soldiers of peace and more capable of 
restraint than armed soldiers and when we have to win not a single 
battle but the freedom of our country and religions. 

In Young India of 13th July, 1921, the following note appeared : 

Difficulties in the Wag — I am note however blind to the difficulties 
that bestrew our path. The news from Aligarh is disquieting. I 
have seen the official version and the other in the Independent I 
shall apologise to the people of Aligadh if I find that I am in the 
wrong, but the Independent correspondent’s version is evasive and 
attempts to prove too much. It does not deny incendiarism on the 
part of the mob, and seeks entirely to exculpate the latter. I shall 
require overwhelmingly strong evidence to prove that the authorities 
in Aligarh acted wantonly and maliciously wiihout the slightest 
provocation. I am quite prepared to find that the police wanted to 
prevent an aggressive demonstration on the part of the mob, and that 
in so doing they lost self-restraint and opened fire. My point, how- 
ever, is that there should be no aggressiveness on our part at alL 
Non-co-operators must not bully or threaten. We are developing 
quite an irresistible courage which comes only from waiting upon 
Uod, in other words, from absolute faith in ihe righteousness of our 
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we believe in our programme, we are bound to believe 
that the British people are not unamenable to the force 
of affection, as they are undoubtedly amenable to force 

cause. If we want to finish our programme successfully and during 
this year, we have no time for bluster or a show of force. We must 
be scrupulously truthful to our pledge. We can succeed beyond all 
expectation, only if we remain non-violent in thought, word and deed. 
It need not be our final creed, but it must be our present creed for 
the attainment of our goal. There need be no difficulty in our not 
thinking or speaking ill of our adversary, as we have found it easy 
enough on the whole to restrain ourselves from doing ill to him. W e 
must not use the pledge of non-violence and truth to cover violence 
and exaggeration, if not untruth. Nor must we be afraid to let our 
best comrades go to jail. I adhere to the belief so often expressed 
by me, that Pandit Sundarlal and now Pandit Makhanlal are serving 
the community better by being in jail for the sake of conscience, than 
they would have being free. Those who think otherwise, in my 
opinion, do not understand the dynamics of Non-co-operation. The 
dynamic force behind this great movement is not vocal propaganda, 
but the silent propaganda carried on by the sufferings of the innocent 
victims of a mad Government. 

Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India of 6th October, 1921, under the 
heading, a7i Ai^t Anecdote : Maulana Azad Sobani, who has been 
doing wonderful work for Swadeshi, was telling me a thrilling story of 
Egyptian coolness and bravery. He told me that once the soldiers 
surrounded an Egyptian mosque and wanted to prevent nationalist 
propaganda inside it. The congregation was listening to a young 
man speaking to it. He would not desist and was shot. The congre- 
gation remained unmoved. Another young man took up the discourse 
and was shot whilst he was going on, and thus seven young men were 
shot till the discourse was finished, the congregation remaining 
unmoved all the while the gloriouf? sacrifice was going on. The 
Egy plains do not believe in non-violence. But they are fine soldiers. 
They did not want the mosque to be blown to pieces nor the whole 
congregation in a vain attempt to retaliate. They wanted to show 
that they would not be cowed down, and no orders could bend their 
spirit. And so, as if nothing had happened, the discourse was finished. 
Death and life became with the congregation synonymous terras. 
The moral of the story is unmistakable. We who are pledged to 
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of arms. For the unbelievers, the Councils are undoubted- 
ly the school of learning with their heavy programme of 
humiliations spread over a few generations ora rapid but 
bloody revolution probably never witnessed before in the 
world. I have no desire to take part in such a revolution. 
I will not be a willing instrument for promoting it. The 
choice, in my opinion, lies between honest Non-violence 

non-violence are endeavouring to culth^ate the bravery of the seven 
young Egyptians and the congregation. We must acquire the eourage 
to face death in the pursuit of our goal without even wishing to kill, 
and victory during the remaining three months is a certainty. 

On the use of arms, Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India of 21st 
July, 1921 : 

The Kirpan , — The Kirpan, the Shikh scimitar, is for the Sbikh, 

‘ what’, says the Secretary of the Shikh Young Man’s Association, ‘the 
sacred thread is to the Brahman.’ And now the Punjab Government 
is trying to divest the Shikhs of their ‘sacred thread’ by restricting 
its length and breadth. Much as I abhor the possession or the use 
of arms, J cannot reconcile myself to forcible prohibition. As I said 
three years ago, this forcible disarmament of a people will be regarded 
by history as one of the blackest sins committed by the British 
Government against India. If people want to possess arms, they 
ought to have them without ado. But in the case of the Shikhs who 
have held Kirpans without let or hindrancs all these years, the crime 
is worse. The Secretary has no difficulty in proving, that this war 
against the kirpan has synchronised with repressive measures adopted 
against this brave community. The reason too is obvious. The 
Shikhs have attained political consciousness. They are not content 
merely to kill at the bidding of their officers. They want to weigh 
the pros and cons of a cause in which they are called upon to fight. 
Above all, they want to know where they come in ! They want to 
become equal partners. This is intolerable, and they must be put 
down. The bravest among them have, as the Government imagine, 
been silenced. I can only hope, that rather than surrender their eacred 
weapon, the Shikhs will court imprisonment. We cannot learn 
discipline by cohipulsion. We must learn not to use arms or to 
use them with responsibility and self-restraint, notwithstanding the 
right to possess them. 
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■with Non-co-operation as its necessary corollary, or 
reversion to responsive co-operation, i.e., co-operation 
mm obstruction. 


Wi December, 1920 
SOCIAL BOYCOTT 
(By M. K. Gavdhi) 

A correspondent writes from Hyderabad (Sind) a letter^^ 
regarding boycott which I gladly publish. He refers to 
what is alleged to have happened to Mr. Khaparde. 
' Hyderabad (Sind) is a far cry from Amraoti. I do not 
tnow that Mr. Khaparde has been put to all the incon- 
veniences that the correspondent relates. Mr. Khaparde 
is well able to take care of himself. I hope, however, 
that there is much exaggeration in the information 
•supplied to the correspondent about the treatment. 

Nevertheless, the issue raised by the correspondent is 
important and serious. It would be a dangerous thing 
■if, for differences of opinion, we were to proclaim social 
boycott. 

It would be totally opposed to the doctrine of Non- 
violence to stop the supply of water and food. This 
battle of Non-co-operation is a programme of propaganda 
hy reducing profession to practice, not one of compelling 
'Others to yield obedience by violence direct or indirect. 
We must try patiently to convert our opponents. If we 
wish to evolve the spirit of democracy out of slavery, 
we must be scrupulously exact in our dealings with 
opponents. We may not replace the slavery of the 
‘Government by that of the Non-co-opera tionists. We 
must concede to our opponents the freedom we claim for 
• Omitted in this collection 
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ourselves and for which we are fighting. The stoutest 
co-operationist will bend to the stern realities of practice 
if there is real response from the people. 

But there is a non-violent boycott which we shall be- 
bound to practise, if we are to make any impression. 
We must not compromise with what we believe to be an 
untruth, whether it resides in a white skin or a brown. 
Such boycott is political boycott. We may not receive 
favours from the new Councillors. The voters, if they 
are true to their pledge, will be bound to refrain from 
making use of the services of those whom they have 
declined to regard as their representatives. They must 
ratify their verdict by complete abstention from any 
encouragement of the so-called representatives. 

The public will be bound, if they are Non-co-opera- 
tion ists, to refrain from giving these representatives any 
prestige by attending their political functions or parties. 

I can conceive the possibility of non-violent social 
ostracism under certain extreme conditions, when a 
defiant minority refuses to bend to the majority, not out 
of any regard for principle, but from sheer defiance or 
worse. But that; time has certainly not arrived. Ostra- 
cism of a violent character, such as the denial of the use 
of public wells is a species of barbarism, which I hope 
will never be practised by any body of men having any 
desire for national self-respect and national uplift. We 
will free neither Islam nor India by processes of coercion,^^ 
whether among ourselves or against Englishmen. 

* Young India of 2nd February 1922, contained the following : 

Bitting Dhurna—^omQ students of Calcutta have revived the 
ancient form of barbarity in the form of ‘ sitting dhurna’. Fortuna- 
tely, the practice was stopped as soon as it was revived. They blocked 
the passage of their fellow students who wanted to go to the 
University for paying their fees or to see some bfi^cials of the edu- 
cational department. I call it ‘ barbarity^ , for it is a crude way of 
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IWi February, 192 1 
SOCIAL BOYCOTT 
M. K. Gandhi) 

Non-co-operation being a movement of purification is- 
bringing to the surface all our weaknesses as also 
excesses of even our strong points. Social boycott is an 
age-old institution. It is coeval with caste. It is the* 
one terrible sanction exercised with great effect. It is- 
based upon the notion that a community is not bound to- 
extend its hospitality or service to an excommunicate^ 
It answered when every village was a self-contained 
unit, and the occasions of recalcitrancy were rare. But 
when opinion is divided, as it is to-day, on the merits of 
Non-co-operation, when its new application is having a 
trial, a summary use of social boycott in order to bend a 
minority to the will of the majority is a species of 
unpardonable violence. If persisted in, such* boycott is 

using coercion, It is also cowardly because one ^ho sits ‘dhurna' 
knows that he is not going to be trampled over. It is difficult to call 
the practice violent, but it is certainly worse. If we fight our opponent, 
we at least enable him to return the blow. But when we challenge 
him to walk over us, that he will not, we place him in 

a most awkward and humiliating position. I know that the over- 
zealous students who sat Ohunm never thought of the barbarity of the 
deed. But one. who is expected to follow the voice of conscience and 
stand even singlehanded in the face of odds, cannot afford to be 
thoughtless. Non-co-operation, if it fails, will fail only through 
internal weakness. There is no such thing as defeat in Non-co- 
operation. It never fails. Its so-called representatives may so badly 
represent their cause that it may appear to the spectators to have 
failed. Let Non-co-operationists therefore beware of everything they 
do. There must be no impatience, no barbarity, no insolence, no- 
undue pressure. If we want to cultivate a true spirit of democracy, 
we cannot afford to be intolerant. Intolerance betrays want of faith 
in one’s cause.— M. K. G. 
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bound to destroy the movement. Social boycott is appli- 
cable and effective when it is not felt as a punishment 
and accepted by the object of boycott as a measure of 
discipline. Moreover, social boycott to be admissible in 
a campaign of Non-violence must never savour of in- 
humanity. It must be civilised. It must cause pain to 
the party using it, if it causes inconvenience to its object. 
Thus, depriving a man of the services of a medical man, 
.as is reported to have been done in Jhansi, is an act of 
inhumanity tantamount in the moral code to an attempt 
to murder. I see no difference in murdering a man and 
withdrawing medical aid from a man who is on the point 
of dying. Even the laws of war, I apprehend, require 
the giving of medical relief to the enemy in need of it. 
To deprive a man of the use of an only village well is 
notice to him to quit that village. Surely, Non-co- 
operators have acquired no right to use that extreme 
pressure against those who do not see eye to eye with 
them. Impatience and intolerance will surely kill this 
great religious movement. We may not make people 
pure by compulsion. Much less may we compel them by 
violence to respect our opinion.* It is utterly against the 
spirit of democracy we want to cultivate. 

' * In ¥ou,?k/ India of 9th March, 1922, commenting on a letter 
received by him from a well-known resident of Feni in the Noakhali 
Dt. Bengal alleging that the Congress Yolunteer corps had become an 
organisation for bad characters, that the whole country thereabout was 
under it and that these were guilty of extortion, terrorism and humi- 
liating rowdyism, Mr. Gandhi wrote asking the Congress Committee 
to enquire : 

An inquiry therefore is a simple matter. Meanwhile, as I know 
that publication is also half the remedy, I gladly place the columns of 
Young India at the disposal of those who can send authentic instances 
of intimidation, coercion, assaults, social boycott by or on behalf of 
Non-co-operators whether Congressmen or Khilafatists. Indeed every 
Congressman is a Khilafatist, and every Khilafatist is a Congressman, 
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There are no doubt serious difHculties in our way- 
The temptation to resort to social boycott is irresistible 
when a defendant, who submits to private arbitration, 
refuses to abide by its award. Yet it is easy to see that 
the application of social boycott is more than likely to 
arrest the splendid movement to settle disputes by arbi- 
tration which, apart from its use as a weapon in the 
armoury of Non-co-operation, is a movement fraught 
with great good to the country. People will take time- 
before they accommodate themselves to private arbitra- 
tion. Its very simplicity and inexpensiveness will repel 
many people even as palates jaded by spicy foods are 
repelled by simple combinations. All awards will not 
always be above suspicion. We must therefore rely 
upon the intrinsic merits of the movement and the 
correctness of awards to make itself felt. 

It is much to be desired if we can bring about a- 
complete voluntary boycott of law courts. That one 
event can bring about Swaraj. But it was never expect- 
ed that we would reach completion in any single item 
of Non-co-operation. Public opinion has been so far 

but since we have two organisations in the country I appeal to both 
to be merciless in exposing our own wrong-doing. I could find a 
thousand excuses for the wrong-doing of the administrators if only 
because we impute to them nothing better, whereas we claim to be 
immaculate so far as Non-violence and honesty are concerned. We 
shall bring the struggle to a successful issue far more quickly by being 
strict with ourselves. There is no excuse whatsoever for intimidation, 
coercion, assault oi social boycott on our part. I would urge the 
correspondents, who may send me letters of complaints, to be brief, 
strictly accurate and to write m a clear hand on one side of the paper 
only. It is not an easy matter to go through tbe heavy correspon- 
dence pouring in from day to day. Compliance with this simple 
request will ensure quicker attention. Correspondents will take care 
to avoid vague generalisations. Specific details as in the Noakhali 
letter are absolutely necessary to inspire belief and to assist inquiry. 
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^developed as to recognise the Courts as signs not of our 
(liberty but of our slavery. It has made it practically 
impossible for lawyers to practise their profession and 
be called popular leaders. 

Non-co-operation has greatly demolished the prestige 
-.of law courts and to that extent of the Government. The 
disintegrating process is slowly but surely going on. 
Its velocity will suffer diminution if violent methods are 
adopted to hasten it. This Government of ours is armed 
to the teeth to meet and check forces of Non-violence. 
How can a handful of Englishmen resist a voluntary 
•expression of opinion accompanied by the voluntary 
self-denial of thirty crores of people ? 

I hope, therefore, that Non-co-operation workers will 
beware of the snares of social boycott. But the alterna- 
•.tive to social boycott is certainly not social intercourse.'^ 
.A man who defies strong clear public opinion on vital 
.matters is not entitled to social amenities and privileges. 
We may not take part -in his social functions such as 
marriage feasts, -we may not receive gifts from him. 
.But we dare not deny social service. The latter is a duty. 
Attendance at dinner parties and the like is a privilege 
which it is optional to withhold or extend. But it would 
be wisdom to err on the right side and to exercise the 
-weapon even in the limited sense described by me on 
rare and well-defined occasions. And in every case the 
user of the weapon will use it at his own risk. The 
use of it is not as yet in any form a duty. No one is 
-entitled to its use, if there is any danger of hurting the 
movement. 

* Further commenting on social ostracism Mr. Gandhi wrote in 
Yoiiny India of 28th April, 1920 : 

A writer in the Times of India, the Editor of that wonderful 
.daily and Mrs. Besant have all in their own manner condemned Non- 
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18f/i December, 1920 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The columns of “Young India” are open to all who 
'have any grievance against Non-co-operators. ‘One 
who knows ’ has sent to the Editor a letter which I 
gladly publish.* He has in a covering letter given his 
name and pleaded for the publication of his letter. Such 
pleading was unnecessary in connection with a matter 
* Omitted in this collection. 


co-operation conceived in connection with the Khilafat movement. 
All the three writings naturally discuss many side-issues which I shall 
omit for the time being. I propose to answer two serious objections 
raised by the writers. The sobriety with which they are stated 
entitles them to a greater considera^tion than if they had beenjgiven in 
violent language. In Non-co-operation, the writers think, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to avoid violence. Indeed violence, the 
Timei, oj India editorial says, has already commenced in that 
ostracism has been resorted to in Calcutta and Delhi. Now I fear that 
ostracism to a certain extent is impossible to avoid. I remember, in 
.South Africa, in the initial stages of passive resistance campaign 
those who had fallen away were ostracised. Ostracism is violent or 
peaceful according to the manner in which it is practised. A 
congregation may well refuse to recite prayers after a priest who 
■prizes his title above his honour. But the ostracism will become 
violent if the individual life of a person is made unbearable by insults, 
innuendoes or abuse. The real danger of violence lies in the people 
resorting to Non co-operation, becoming impatient and revengeful. 
This may happen, if, for instance, payment of taxes is suddenly with- 
•drawn or if pressure is put upon soldiers to lay down their arms. I, 
however, do not fear any evil consequences, for the simple reason that 
every responsible IVTahomedan understands that Non-co-operation to 
be successful must be totally unattended with violence. The other 
objection raised is that those who may give up their service may have 
to starve. That is just a possibility but a remote one, for the committee 
’Tjrill certainly make due provision for those who may suddenly find 
.themselves out of employment. 
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of public importance. If the facts related by the cor- 
respondent are true, they reflect no credit on the young^ 
men of Dharwad. The correspondent has connected 
the incident with Non-co-operation. It is the fashion 
nowadays to connect every incident of indecent be- 
haviour with Non-co-operation. I wish that the incident 
had been brought to my notice when I was at Dharwad. 
I would then have been able to investigate the matter 
and dealt with it then. I may state that stones were 
thrown at a meeting of Dharwad students that was 
held by me in the open. One boy narrowly escaped 
being seriously hurt. And it was a , pleasure to watch 
the audience remaining unmoved in spite of the stone- 
throwing. I was told too that stone-throwing at meet- 
ings was not an unusual occurrence at Dharwad in 
connection with the non-Brahmin movement. I state 
this fact only to show that Dharwad enjoys the unen- 
viable reputation for stone-throwing in a special manner. 
I must therefore decline to connect the incident either 
with Non-co-operafcion or with any anti-European 
movement. Though the correspondent’s letter is obscure 
on the point, it is evident from what he says that re- 
sentment was felt at the idea of girls taking part in a 
drama. The correspondent says that the drama was 
dropped ‘ in the nick of time at the desire of the 
guardians.’ There must have been persistence to provoke 
resentment. 

But my position is clear. No amount of provocation 
could possibly justify the hooliganism of the 'mob of 
young men’. They had no right to prevent the perfor- 
mance that was at last determind upon, if the guardians 
of the girls did not mind it. The truest test of demo- 
cracy is in the ability of anyone to act as he likes, so 
long as he does not injure the life or property of anyone 
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■else. It is impossible to control public morals by 
hooliganism. Public opinion alone can keep a society 
pure and healthy. If the young men of Dharwad did 
not like a public exhibition of Dharwad girls on the 
stage, they should have held public meetings and other- 
wise enlisted public opinion in their favour. The 
movement of Non-co-operation is intended to check 
all such abuses. Non-co-operationists are undoubt- 
edly expected, not only to refrain from taking part 
in such violent scenes as are represented to have 
taken place at Dharwad, bur they are expected also 
to prevent them on the part of others. The success of 
Non-co-operation depends upon the ability of Non-co- 
operationists to control all forces of violence. All may 
not take part in the programme of self-sacrifice but all 
must recognise the necessity of non-violence in word or 
deed. 

I am surprised that the correspondent in his covering 
letter speaks of the hooliganism at Dharwad in the same 
breath as the massacre of Jallianwala Bagh. He loses 
a-11 sense of proportion when he compares the cold- 
blooded and calculated butchery of innocent men, who- 
had given no provocation, with the undisciplined and 
thoughtless demonstration of a ‘ mob of young men, * 
who were labouring under a fancied or real wrong.. 
Both acts are worthy of condemnation. But there is as 
much difference between the programme of the Dharwad 
boys and the Dyerism at Amritsar as there is between 
an attempt at simple hurt and a completed murder. 


20 
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10th November^. 1910 
D1FF1GUL.T1B]& IK OUK WAY 
K. GtAKIDHi) 

Our difficulties are of two kinds ; tho&e that are 
imposed from without and tho&e that are of our own 
creation. The latter are far more dangerous, because 
we often hug them and are therefore reluclbaiitto remove 
them. Thus, for instance, the disturbance created at 
Mrs. Besant’s recent meetings at Bombay was of our own 
making. * And it is easier to deal with a seditious meet- 
ings proclamation than the disturbance at Mrs. Besant’s 
meetings. A prohibition of ‘ seditious meetings gives 
* Mr. Gaudhi condemned hooliganism whereYer found. He wrote in. 
Yoimg India of '23rd February, 1921 : 

Certainly, Non-co-operation has received a rude shock by’ disgraceful 
behaviour at the Bombay and Poona meetings towards Messrsr. Shastri 
and Paranjpye. I have seen the explanation that the hooliganism -wa*! 
resorted to, not by Non-co-operation students but by those who- 
w'anted to discredit the movement itself, and to rouse prejudice 
against Non-co-operation students. The explanation is likely to be 
partly true, for there are undoubtedly men who would for the sake of 
killing the movement even create violence. For Non-co-operation to- 
be speedily successful, we must be able to provide even against such 
contingencies.' A soldier cannot plead difficulties in defence of his. 
defeat. When General Buller failed to relieve ILady Bmith, he was- 
superseded. When Lord Boberts failed to fiinish the South African 
War, Lord Kitchener took over command. ' This Government will live 
on only so long as it can circumvent Non-co-operation. If Non-co- 
operation students did not want to be discredited,, why did they attend 
the meeting either in Bombay or in Poena ? The notices clearly- 
stated that only those who wished to hear the other side of the ques- 
tion were to attend. There was, therefore, no excuse for the scenes 
that were enacted in Bombay and Poona. Moreover, it is often 
forgotten that Messrs. Shastri and Paranjpye are among the ablest and 
the most public-spirited men we have in the country. They are as 
much lovers of their country as Non-co-operators themselves. We 
may consider them to be mistaken in their view as they consider us to* 
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strength. Disturbances created by us undoubtedly 
weaken our cause. The verbal rowdyism at Mrs. Besant’s 
meeting was a type of violence. It was a distinct 
departure from the creed of non-violent Non-co-opera- 
tion. It may easily result in physical violence. 

Those who created the disturbance ought to realise 
its seriousness for the sacred cause they have at heart. 
It is the very worst training we can give ourselves 
in Swaraj. Swaraj presupposes mutual toleration of 
views, no matter how distasteful they may be to us. If 
the Non-co-operationists refuse to listen to the other 
party’s views, they lay themselves open to the same 
charge as the Government, which, they complain, comes 
to decisions without considering their view point. Non- 
co-operation against the Government, is based on, and 
is possible with, co-operation among ourselves. We 
must bring about, as far as possible and consistently with 
our creed, harmony among ourselves. Rowdyism ,is 
hardly the way to do so. By their action at the meetings 
in question, Non-co-operationists have still further es- 
tranged from themselves Mrs. Besant and her friends 
and followers. The loss is patent enough. Thev 
have certainly gained no new adherents by their rovv- 
dyism. In so far as the students were concerned 
in the insult otfered to Mrs. Besant, they have 
discredited themselves at a cr itical period in their 

be mistaken. But we shall grievously err if we lefnse to listen to the 
arguments of our opponents. 

Nor need ire seek to justify rowdyism on the strength of English 
precedents. We may not call the movement rHigipus and conrinue 
still to copy the bluster and violence of English meetings. Our 
strength lies in not copying foreign or other precedents v^ithout 
discrimination. This movement, if it is to be non-violent in essence, 
as it must be, to be successful, has to retain its distinctive character 
at every step and at all times — M. 
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evolution. They are called upon, in the name of religion 
and country, to disregard the wishes even of their 
parents, should they dissuade them from leaving schools 
tainted with Government grant or afiSliation. Such 
disregard is permissible only to sons and daughters 
who have cultivated the sense of scrupulous respect 
and obedience towards their parents and elders; That 
disobedience is a virtue only when it is resorted to in 
response to a higher call and has not a trace of bitter- 
ness, hostility, or resentment in it. It is a positive vice 
when it becomes thoughtless, insolent, and rowdy. The 
one ennobles, the other degrades. And after all, do we 
not owe anything to Mrs. Besant’s years, her past 
brilliant services, and her sex ? The rising generation 
will commit suicide if it becomes ungrateful. India’s 
gratefulness ought to ensure for Mrs. Besant a respect- 
ful hearing even when she opposes Indian sentiment. 
She does so from pure motives. She thinks ■ that 
we are in error, she is of opinion that we are retarding 
India’s progress. Surely it is her duty to wean us from 
what she considers is our error. And it is our dufcy 
respectfully to consider what she says. 

But I have been told that unless, at her meetings, an 
emphatic dissent is expressed, she would make capital 
of our supposed silence, and claim that there is a larger 
body of Indian opinion at her back than is really the 
case. Surely rowdyism is not the only way of express- . 
ing dissent. The best and the chosen way would be 
not to attend her meetings, unless we wish to go in order 
to be convinced. We need not swell her audience when 
we know that we do not approve of her views. The 
other way, if we must attend, is to enter our respectful 
dissent at the end of the meeting, or if we consider her 
remarks to be offensive, to express our dissent by court- 
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eously walking out. A noisy demonstration is a sign 
of our weakness. A dignified withdrawal is a proof of 
our strength. Rowdyism is, as a rule, intended to cover 
a minority that wfshes to break up a meeting. A 
majority conscious of its strength produces an eloquent 
and electrical effect both on the speaker, and his, or, her, 
minority of followers. 

It is true that this rowdyism is not a result of the 
movement of Non-co-operation. It is a legacy of our 
past. We have been, to our harm, nurtured in the bane- 
ful traditions of the West in the manner of conducting 
our meetings. Applause and shouts of dissent are 
essentially a Western institution. With the new me- 
thod of non--violent Non-co-operation, the old must go. 
The two cannot co-exist. If we are engaged in a duel 
between religion and irreligion, and if we truly represent 
the forces of religion, we shall have to give up even 
verbal violence and learn dignified ways of dealing with 
our opponents. It is through training in cool courage 
and self-sacrifice, discipline and faith in God, and 
therefore humility to the uttermost, that we shall con- 
serve the honour of* Is lam and our country, and turn our 
opponents into admirers and fellow-workers. 


Uth’May, 1920 

LALA LAJPAT RAI AND THE MODERATES - 

Let me take the Indian Social Reformer into the secret 
of my methods.^ My assistant drew my attention to 
the hostile criticism of Lalaji’s speech and asked me 
whether I wished to say anything upon it. I had " not 
Written in reply to a suggestion that Mr. Gandhi was conUoning 
if not conniving -at the violence of words of his followers. 
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the text of his speech before me, nor had seen any 
criticism. I therefore wrote to Lalaji, asking him to 
enlighten me on the matter, and suggesting that he 
should apologise, if a single hasty word was uttered. 
It has been my privilege on close acquaintance to find 
him generous, forgiving and frank. He said in his 
letter that his Bombay speech was a specially considered 
utterance, and that he had not attacked any person in 
it. He had only dealt with the action of the Moderates 
as a party. He sent me the cutting for my opinion. 
This was whilst I was in Sindh. I was unable to read 
it and had forgotten all about it, till the- Reformef^ 
I'ebuke reminded me of it. 1 have now read Lalaji’s 
speech and have much pleasure in stating that I find 
nothing offensive or discourteous in it. It is undoubt- 
edly in Lalaji’s fighting style. It is a party speech. 
He has adopted, by long residence in the West, the 
Western form of criticism. But it is best Western form. 
There is nothing vulgar in it. His charges are not 
unjustified by the conduct of the Moderate Ministers. 
His worst charge is that they have merged themselves 
in the bureaucracy. . It is a serious charge to make, but 
the instances adduced \by him surely prove it* The 
Moderates may retort, if they choose, that outsiders 
cannot appreciate the difficulties of the Ministers. But 
that is just what proves the error of the great leaders 
who find themselves allied with the Government. They 
should have known that such would be their lot, or they 
should now know by experience that it is no use being 
Ministers, until they have an effective control over the 
Government policy. All the repression that is now 
going on, is almost as. bad as before. It makes little 
difference that now there is the farce of a trial. The 
fact is that most ofrthe politicial sections of the Penal 
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Code are such as to briiig almost every Non-co-operation 
■speech under them. I believe that, if I was charged, I 
should have to plead guilty to the charge of sedition. It 
is the duty of a Non-co-operator to preach disaffection 
towards the existing order of things. Non-co-operators 
are but giving disciplined expression to a nation’s out- 
raged feelings. I should like to see a considered reply 
to Lala Lajpat Rai’s strong indictment. In iny humble 
opinion, the speech of Lala Lajpat Rai does not betray 
any loss of temper, and is quite in keeping with the 
advice he tendered the youth of the country in his con- 
cluding paragraphs. 


IWi November, 1921 

WHAT IS ABUSE ? 

(By M. K. Gaxdhi) 

A correspondent from the United Provinces writes 

Now-a-days the atmosphere is surcharged with clamorous 
•denunciations against the Government. Almost all have on their 
lips an inexhaustible fund of abuse for it. Everyone calls it 
wicked, uncivilised, and what not. Every one, as it were, 
makes it his special study how to outdo the rest in abusing the 
Government. Practically every speech is a mere list of invectives 
nnd imprecations. Not a single lecture but is replete with effusion s 
-and fulminations, and the fun of it is that only such a lecture 
is called soul-stirring. In short, the thing has come to a head. 
It has become a fashion as it were. 

“ I for my part heartily abhor this evil. Fuming and fretting, 
in my view, is indicative of weakness. It shows the total dearth 
of enei'gy in doing real work on the part of the speaker, who wants 
io draw a veil on it by thundering forth before his audience his 
tibusive eloquence. In my strict view of the matter, no angry 
word, not even against the Government, should be uttered. True^ 
we are an injured nation, and our auger is a righteous one. But 
should we give vent to that anger by abuse ? Should we direct our 
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energy in this channel ? On the contrary, should we not pro- 
fitably utilise whatever amount of energy we waste in abuse in 
doing substantial work ? Surely abusing is not doing real work, 
nor is it a service to the motherland. 

‘ ‘ Yiolence, to me, does not mean actually assaulting and killing 
others, but covers also bad language, if so, I cannot see how to 
justify your own use of the epithets, “ satanic,” ‘’devilish*’ and 
“barbarous” for the Government. There is not the least shadow 
of doubt that these words come under violence, but that you 
being the apostle of non-violence utter violence is even in dream 
unimaginable. 

So much for abusive language. T^ow I take np another ques- 
tion. You always say that you and your followeis have arrayed 
yourselves against the English Government, and not against 
Englishmen. While you hate the system and want either to mend 
it or end it, you have absolutely no ill-feeling towards Englishmen 
themselves. Clearly therefore, though you want to do away with 
the system, you do not desire to expel the English. If so, even 
those who claim to be your true followers have not imbibed this 
high principle. I may substantiate this with a typical instance* 
in the U. P. Political Conference recently held at Agra Pt. Jawa- 
hirlal Nehru, while advocating the boycott of foreign cloth, said 
that if there were any who earnestly desired to expel the English 
from India, he was one of them, and the means he had found for 
achieving this was only Swadeshi. This has appeared in the press, 
and I think you might have read it. Now, can'Pt. Jawahirlal 
Nehru be said to have understood your doctrine which makes ns 
differentiate between a man and his action, so as to make it 
quite possible for us to condemn the man’s action without bear- 
ing any ill-will towards him ? Here at least, I can emphatically 
say that Nehru ji’s words can be justified in no case, but still I 
want to know whether you approve or disapprove of them.*’ 

In SO far as Non-co-operators indulge in abuse, it is 
undoubtedly violence, and a breach of the pledge of 
Non-violence. But I must dissent from the opinion that 
‘ practically every speech is a mere list of invectives and 
imprecations.’ I assure the writer that the speeches 
'are as full of invectives against ourselves as against 
the Government, and .they are more full pf argument 
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in favour of Non-violence, Hindu-Muslim unity and 
Swadeshi than of invectives. The best proof of my 
statement perhaps is, that the people have made such 
wonderful response in all these three matters. Surely 
the people have not made the progress without having- 
been effectively appealed to. 

But after all, what is abuse? I find that the dictionarsr 
meaning is ‘ misuse, perversion, bad use.’ When there- 
fore we call a thief a thief or a rogue a rogue, we do not 
abuse him. A leper takes no offence, being described as 
such. Only the man using a particular adjective must 
mean it and be prepared to prove it. I am therefore 
unable to condemn the use of adjectives in every case 
and on every occasion, nor is the use of condemnatory 
adjectives always a sign of violence. I am fully aware 
that the use of even deserved adjectives may be a sign 
of violence, as it would be when it is used to excite 
violence against the person condemned. Condemnation 
is legitimately used when it is employed to wean the 
person from his bad habit or the audience from associa- 
tion with him. The Hindu Shastras are full of condem- 
nation of evil-doers. They have pronounced curses 
upon them. Tulasidas who was the quality of mercy 
personified has filled the Ramayana with adjectives 
against the enemies of Rama, which it would be difficult 
to excel. Indeed the names themselves chosen for the 
evil-doers are significant of their qualities. Jesus did 
not hesitate to draw down divine wrath upon those whom 
he called ‘ a generation of vipers^ hypocrites, whited 
sepulchres.’ Buddha did not spare those who billed the 
innocent goats in the name of religion. Nor are the 
Koran or the Zend Avesta free from such use. Only all 
these seers and prophets had no evil intention in them* 
They had to describe persons and things^ as they were. 
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and resort to language so as to enable us to make our 
<5110100 between good and evil. Having said this much, 
I am at one with the writer that the more sparing we are 
in describing the Government or the Governors, the 
better it is for us. There is too much passion and too 
much evil in ourselves to warrant' the constant use of 
'Offensive language. The best use we can make of this 
Government is to ignore its existence and to isolate 
it as much as possible from our life, believingthat contact 
with it is corrupting and degrading. 

I have said ' repeatedly that this movement is not in- 
tended to drive out the English ; it is intended to end 
or mend the system they have forced upon us‘. I have 
not read Pandit Jawahirlal Nehru’s speech*^ referred to 
'by the correspondent, but I know him too well to believe 
that he could have said what is imputed to him. I know 
that he does not desire their - ivithdrawal from wanton 
delight and that he will be 'the first man to harbour* as 
a bosom friend every Englishman who is a lover of India 
and who wishes to ^remain as her servant indeed. Nor, 
even in an independent India, do we contemplate prohi- 
bition against the residence of Englishmen in our midst 
on terms settled by the future state of our hope. 


8th September, 1920 

DEMOCRACY MOBdCRACY 

■ (By K. Gandhi) . « 

Looking at the surface there is ’ but a thin dividing 
line between mobdW and the people’s law. And yet 
the division is complete and will persi^f for all tinle.' 

* Pandit Jawahirlal subsequently wrote tp Yov/tig India clearing 
liimself 'of the charges’ against him. ' ■ . ^ 
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India is to-day quickly passing through the mob- 
law stage. The use of the adverb signifies my hope. 
It may be our misfortune to have to pass through that 
process even in slow stages. But it is wisdom to adopt 
every means at our disposal to have done with that stage 
as quickly as possible. 

There is much tendency on our part to yield to the 
rule of the mob. There was mob rule at Amristar on 
the 10th April, 1919. There was mob rule at Ahmedabad 
on the same fateful day. It represented undisciplined 
destruction and therefore it was thoughtless, profitless, 
wicked and harmful. War is disciplined destruction, 
much more bloody than any yet committed by mobs. 
And yet war has been apostrophised, because we have 
been deceived by the temporary but brilliant results 
.achieved by some wars. So, if India has to achieve her 
freedom by violence, it will have to be by disciplined 
and honourable (in so far as it is possible to associate 
honour with violence) violence, named war. It will then 
be an act not of mobocracy, but democracy. 

But my purpose to-day is not to write of mobocracy of 
the Ahmedabad type. I intend to deal with the type 
with which I am more familiar. The Congress is a 
demonstration for the mob and in that sense and that 
only. Though organised by thoughtful men and women, 
it may be called a mob-demonstration. -Our popular 
demonstrations are unquestionably mob-demonstrations. 
During the memorable tour of the Khilafat mission 
through the Punjab, Sindh and Madras, I have 
had a surfeit of such demonstrations.^ I have been 

* Mr. Gandhi wrote in Yomig India of 27th October, 1920, under 
the heading, ‘‘Our late tour ” ; 

My experiences are becoming so much enriched by every tour that 
it is difficult for me to cope with them and give the results to the 
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ashamed to witness, at railway stations, thoughtless 
though unwitting destruction of passengers’ luggage 
by demonstrators who, in their adoration of their 
heroes, have ignored everythfng else and everybody 

reader. I must therefore content myself with adding to the stock on 
the necessity of discipline and organisation. I have dealt with our 
experiences up to the journey to Cawnpore. X was dreading our 
approach to Cawnpore — the Cawnpore of Maulana Basra t Mohani and 
Dr. Murarilal. They are both great workers. The arrangements at 
the station were perfect. A large crowd awaited us at the station. 
But the discipline observed was so good that we were able to make- 
our way through two solid rows of men without a single member 
moving before we had taken our seats in the cars. What might have 
meant a waste of thirty minutes was finished within five. The proces- 
sion was happily abandoned. The programme was as business-like 
as the reception at the station. We reached at about 8 o’clock. We 
had only a day at our disposal, but during that time there 'was a 
meeting with the workers, a private interview with Mr. Frazier Hunt 
of the “ Chicago Tribune ”, a visit to the Widows’ Home, opening of 
a nationaliGujarati School, a meeting of the Gujarati ladies (a crowded 
ladies meeting), opening of a national arbitration court, an open-air 
meeting, and finally private chats with visitors. All this was finished 
without any undue rush and strain. There was at first a little con- 
fusion at the open-air meeting. It was discovered that no previous 
instructions were given to the volunteers. ' But after a little efiort, 
there too perfect silence reigned, and the audience listened to three 
heavy speeches amid perfect silence. It is my conviction that as 
soon as we have organised and disciplined ourselves, SicaroJ ^dll be 
established. An organised refusal to be ruled by any foreign power 
is all that is needed in a country like ours. Lucknow was a contrast. 

. . . Thenight journey to Bhiwani was perfectly restless. Crowds, 

insisted on darshan. One man suggested that Mahatmas needed no* 
rest and that it was their duty to give darslicin. Some were really 
^angry that we all stolidly refused to move out of our beds. Another 
remarked that we must be highly inconsiderate not to respect the 
'wishes of the people and get up to give darshan. At length tired and 
sleepless we reached Bhiwani. Probably fifty -thousand people had 
gathered from surrounding villages. I was therefore afraid that we 
would be crushed to atoms. .But to my agreeable .sui'prise,/ I found 
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•else. They have made, much to the discomfort of their 
Iieroes, unmusical and harsh'noises. They have tram- 
pled upon one another. They have elbowed out one 
a,nother. All have shouted, all at the same time, in the 

peifeci order there. There "wab uo rush or noisy bubtle at the station. 
All kept their respective places. The procession was comfortably 
managed in spite of a dense throng. Order observed at the Pandal was 
still more striking. It was a huge artistic but noii-pretentious struc- 
ture. There was not a single chair — not even tor the President. 
Distinguished visitors were seated on a substantial and commodious 
platform erected in the midst of the Pandal. Although there was 
iiccommodation for 12,000 people, the Pandal appeared to be roomy. 
The approaches were wide. The ground was excavated to slope 
towards the centre. All therefore had a perfect view of the centre , 
The only suggestion Lhave to make is that a semi-circle is a better 
sirrangement. There should be no seats at the back of the platform. 
The Sindh arrangement, referred to in these columns, of T inverted as 
T. is therefore bettei from anaccoustic standpoint. 

Let Bhiwani and Hyderabad fSiudh) present a lesson to the approa- 
tchiiig Congress. The Reception Committee will save a few thousand 
rupees and much space if they will dispense '«rith chairs whether on the 
platform or below. We must eater more and more for the masses 
and their leaders. We, the educated few, hope to control them only 
through the leaders of the masses who are as simple as the masses 
themselves. It is cruel to impose chairs on the many, because the few 
seem to want them. 

Upon inquiry I found that this time people had come from neigh- 
bouring villages just for ‘ darshan.’ This ' darshau ’ has become a 
most embarrassing process and consumes valuable time. It puts an 
undue strain upon my nerves and deprives me of the peace I need for, 
writing during the odd moments I get during my travels. The 
difficulty is largely due to want of forethought and organisation. 
Workers must either organise these demonstrations in a methodical 
manner or not have them at all. Happily these are friendly demon- 
stiations and therefore never cause trouble. But imagine the chaos 
that must ensue if we undertook hostile demons tiations. What would 
happen if we had to manage such crowds under fire or under angry 
excitement? I could see in Tundla that mass civil disobedience was an 
impossibility with a crowd like the one there. - We can do no effective 
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holy name of order and peace. Ten volunteers have 
been heard to give the same order at the same time. 
Volunteers often become demonstrators instead of re- 
maining people’s policemen. It is a task often dangerous,, 
always uncomfortable, for the heroes to be escorted 
through a broken chain of volunteers from the platform 
to the coach intended for them. Often, it is a process 
which, although it should occupy no more than five 
minutes, has occupied one hour. The crowd, instead of 
pressing back, presses towards the heroes and who there- 
fore require to be protected, The coach is taken 
possession of by anybody who dares, volunteers being 
the greatest sinners. The heroes and other lawful 
occupants have to reason with the intruders that they 
may not mount the footboards in that summary fashion. 
The hood of the coach is roughly handled by the 
processionists. It is not often that I have seen hoods 
of motors left undamaged by crowds. On the route 
instead of crowds lining the* streets, they follow the 
coach. The result is confusion worse confounded. Every 
moment there is danger of accidents. That there is 
rarely any accident at such demonstrations is not due 
to the skill of the organisers, but the crowd is determined 
to put up with all jostling and retain its perfect good 
humour. In spite of everyone jostling everyone else^ 
one has the slightest wish to inconvenience one’s 
neighbour. To finish the picture, there is the meetings 
an ever-growing cause of anxiety. You face nothing 
but disorder, din, pressing, yelling and shouting ther§. 

work unless we can pass instructions to the crowd and expect implicit 
obedience. Volunteers must therefore undergo training in handling 
crowds. . An Indian crowd is easily the* most manageable and docile 
in the world. But it needs previous preparation. And when we have 
not had it, it is the wisest thing not to bring together crowdsl - 
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A good speaker arrests the attention of the audience^ 
and there is order such that you can hear a pin drop. 

All the same this is mobocracy. You are at the mercy 
of the mob. So. long as there is sympathy between you. 
and the mob, everything goes well. Immediately that 
cord is broken, there is horror. An Ahmedabad episode 
now and then gives you the mob psychology. 

We must then evolve order out of chaos. And I have- 
no doubt that the best and the speediest method is to 
introduce the people’s law instead of mob-law\ 

OnQ great stumbling block is that we have neglected 
music. Music means rhythm, order. Its effect is electri- 
cal. It immediately soothes. I have seen, in European 
countries, a resourceful superintendent of police by 
starting a popular song controlling the mischievous 
tendencies of mobs. Unfortunately, like our Shastras. 
music has been the prerogative of the few, either the 
banter of prostitutes or high class religious devotees. It 
has never become nationalised in the modern sense. If 
I had any influence with volunteers, boy scouts and 
Seva Samiti organisations, I would make compulsory 
a proper singing in company of national songs. And 
to that' end I , .should have great musicians attending- 
every Congress or'Conference and teaching mass music.. 

Much.greater discipline, method and knowledge must 
be exacted from volunteers and no chance comer should 
be accepted as a full-pledged volunteer. He only hind- 
ers rather than helping. Imagine the consequence of 
the introduction of one untrained soldier finding his way 
into an army at war. He can disorganise it in a second. 
My greatest anxiety about Non-co-operation is not the 
slow response of the leaders, certainly not the well- 
meant and even ill-meant criticism, never unadulterated 
repression. The movement will overcome these obstacles.. 
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It will go in even strength from them. But the greatest 
obstacle is that we have not yet emerged from the mobo- 
cratic stage. Btit my consolation- lies in the fact that 
nothing is so easy as to train mobs, for the simple reason 
that they have no mind, no premeditation. They act in 
,a frenzy. 

They repent quickly. Our organised Government 
does not repent of its fiendish crimes at Jallianwala, 
Lahore, Kasur, Akalgarh, Ramnagar, e^. But I have 
drawn tears from repentant mobs at Gujaranwalla and 
everywhere a fran& acknowledgment of repentance 
from those who formed the mob during that eventful 
month of April. Non-co-operation I am therefore now 
using in order to evolve democracy. And I respectfully 
invite all the doubting leaders to help by refusing to 
‘Condemn, in anticipation, a process of national purifi- 
cation, training and sacrifice. 

Next week I hope to give some illustrations of how in 
.a moment order was evolved out of mob disorder. My 
faith in the people is boundless. Theirs is an amazingly 
responsive nature. Let not the leaders distrust them. 
This chorus of condemnation of Non-co-operartion when 
properly analysed means nothing less than distrust of 
the people’s ability to control themselves. For the present 
I conclude this somewhat lengthy article by suggesting 
■some rules for guidance and immediate execution. 

J . There should be no raw volunteers accepted for 
big demonstrations. Therefore, none but the most ex- 
perienced should be at the head. 

2. Volunteers should have a general - instructions 
book on their persons. 

3. At the time of demonstrations, there must be a 
review of volunteers at which special instructions should 

'.be given. 
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4. At stations, volunteers should not all be centred 
at one point, namely, where the reception committee 
should be. But they should be posted at different points 
in the crowd. 

5. Large crowds should never enter the station. 
They cannot but inconvenience traffic. There is as much 
honour in staying out as in entering the station. 

6. The first duty of the volunteers should be to see 
that other passengers’ luggage is not trampled upon. 

7. Demonstrators ought not to enter the station 
long before the notified time for arrival. 

8. There should be a clear passage left in front of 
the train for the passengers. 

9. There should be another passage, if possible, half 
way through the demonstrators for the heroes to pass. 

10. There should be no chain formed. It is humi- 
liating. 

11. The demonstrators must not move till the heroes 
have reached their coach or till they receive a pre-ar- 
ranged signal from an authorised volunteer. 

12. National cries must be fixed and must be raised 
not any how, at any time or all the time, but just on 
the arrival of the train, on the heroes reaching the 
coach and on the route at fair intervals. No objections 
need be raised to this on the score of the demonstra- 
tion becoming mechanical and not spontaneous. The 
spontaneity will depend upon numbers, the response to 
the cries, above all the general look of the demonstrators, 
not in the greatest number of noises or the loudest. „ It 
is the training that a nation receives which characterises 
the nature of its demonstrations. AMahomedan silently 
worshipping in his mosque is no less demonstrative than 
a Hindu temple-goer making a noise either through his 
voice or his gong or both. 

21 
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13. On the route the crowd must line and not follow 
the carriages. If pedestrians form part of the moving 
procession, they must noiselessly and in an orderly 
manner take their places and not at their own will join 
or abstain. 

14. A crowd should never press towards the heroes 
but should move away from them. 

15. Those on the last line or the circumference 
should never press forward but give way when pressure 
is directed towards them. 

16. If there are women in the crowd, they should be 
specially protected. 

17. Little children should never be brought out in 
the midst of crowds. 

18. At meetings volunteers should be dispersed 
among the crowd. They should learn flag and whistle 
signalling in order to pass instructions from one to 
another when it is impossible for the voice to carry. 

19. It is no part of the audience to preserve order. 
They do so by keeping motionless and silent. 

20. Above all, everyone should obey volunteers" 
instructions without question. 

This list does not pretend to be exhaustive. It is 
merely illustrative and designed to stimulate thought 
and discussion. I hope that all the vernacular papers 
will translate this article. 


%ith Septernher, 1920 
SOME ILLUSTRATIONS 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I promised in my article on Democracy vs* Mobocracy 
to give some illustrations of my.meaning out of my own 
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experiences. I was however unable, owing to the pro- 
tracted Congress proceedings, to give those illustrations 
last week. I do so now. When we reached Madras, a 
huge crowd awaited us at the station. Our compartment 
was detached and fortunately drawn up in front of a 
reserved platform. What would have happened, if we 
had to alight together with the other passengers, can be 
better imagined than described. But even on the reserved 
platform, we were not able to get out for some time. 
The volunteers were in the way. Instead of dispersing 
themselves among the crowd and keeping it back, they 
clustered together to do us honour as they thought. 
The result was that the pressure was all directed to- 
wards where they and we were standing. And ‘ form a 
ring ’ has become the usual word of command. This 
forming a ring is a humiliating spectacle, and yet it has 
become such an institution that even when there is no 
one else but volunteers ‘ a ring ’ is formed round the leader 
to be ‘honoured’. 

To proceed with my description, the crowd was large, 
the noises they made were so terrific that the directions 
.given by the volunteers could not be heard at all. All 
was chaos. My poor toes were every moment in danger 
of being crushed to a pulp. 1 often very nearly lost my 
balance through the jostling of the very volunteers 
who were trying to protect me. And but for the very 
.great care with which they guarded me and the assis- 
tance rendered to them by the stalwart Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, I would have fared much worse than I 
did. The atmosphere was suffocating. Thus struggling- 
it took us nearly three-quarters of an. hour to reach the 
motor car, whereas ordinarily it need not have taken 
three minutes to walk out of the station to. the porch. 
.Having reached the car, it was no easy job to get into 
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it. I had to be shoved into it in the best, manner- 
possible. I certainly heaved a sigh of relief when I 
found • myself in the car, and I thought that both the 
Maulana and I deserved the ovation we received from 
the crowd after the dangerous exercise we had gone 
through. With a little forethought, this mobocracy, for 
such it was, could have been changed into a splendidly , 
organised and educative demonstration. And it could 
have been rendered free of all risk to life.. The experi- 
ence of Madras was typical of many. We had an 
extraordinary experience at Erode on -our way to Salem.. 
I was fairly fagged out. My voice had become hoarse 
with speaking. As at many stations, there was, here too,, 
a surging crowd. It was thoroughly disorganised, 
though like everywhere else perfectly good humoured 
and respectful. I appealed to them not to make all 
kinds of unmusical noises, told them to disperse in an 
orderly manner as they had already seen us. I told 
them too that, if they intended to take their share in the 
Khilafat and the Punjab struggle, they were expected 
to undergo discipline. I was able to reach my voice to 
the most intelligent amongst them. I suggested that 
they should quietly rise, turn towards the station entrance 
and noiselessly retire. They listened, the rest followed 
and the station was cleared in two minutes’ time. If the- 
friends, who heard me, had haggled, argued, objected 
and insisted on shouting and remaining, the whole crowd 
would have done likewise and there would have been a 
pandemonium throughout the long time that the train 
stopped there. 

I shall finish this description by ■ giving the reverse of 
our experience at Jolarpet. - We were travelling to 
Madras by the night train leaving Bangalore. We had 
heen taking meetings at Salem during the day, motoring , 
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to Bangalore, a distant of 125 miles from Salem, taking 
there a meeting in drenching rain and thereafter we had 
to entrain. We needed night’s rest but there was none 
to be had. At almost every station of importance, large 
<crowds had gathered to greet us. About midnight we 
reached Jolarpet junction. The train had to stop there 
nearly forty minutes or stopped that night all those 
terrible minutes. Maulana Shaukat Aii requested the 
crowd to disperse. But the more he argued, the more 
they shouted ‘ Maulana Shaukat Ali-ki-Jai.’ evidently 
thinking that the Maulana could not mean what he said. 
They had come from twenty miles’ distance, they were 
waiting there for hours, they must have their satisfaction. 
The Maulana gave up the struggle, he pretended to sleep. 
The' adorers thereupon mounted the foot-boards to have 
a peep at the Maulana. As the light in our compartment 
was put out, they brought in lanterns. At last I thought 
I would try, I rose, went to the door. It was a signal 
for a great shout of joy. The noise tore me to pieces. 
I was so tired. All my appeals proved fruitless in the 
end. They would stop for a while to renew the noise 
again. I shut the windows but the crowd was not to be 
baffled. They tried to open the windows from outside. 
They must see us both. And so the tussle went on till 
my son took it up. He harangued them, appealed to 
them for the sake of the other passengers. He produced 
some effect and there was a little less noise. Peeping 
however went on to the last minute. It was all well- 
meant, it was all an exhibition of boundless love, yet 
how cruel, how unreasonable ! It was a mob without a 
mind. There were no intelligent men of influence 
among them and so nobody listened to any body. 

Before we can make real headway, we must train 
these masses of men who have a heart of gold, wha 
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feel for the country, who want to be taught and led. 
But a few intelligent, sincere, local workers are needed, 
and the whole nation can be organised to act intelli- 
gently, and democracy can be evolved out of mobocracy. 
This evolution is really the first step to successful, 
national Non-co-operation. 


October', 1920 

NECESSITY OF DISCIPLINE 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I have already remarked upon my experiences of want 
of method and discipline in Madras. The same want is 
being noticed during the tour in the Rohilkhund. 
Everywhere there is chaos and disorder not for want of 
men but because of volunteers without training. They 
are called upon to handle a situation and crowds that 
are unprecedented. There is more noise and bustle 
than work. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali is the indefatigable organiser. 
He wants to satisfy all parties and therefore packs too 
many events in any programme he arranges. To take 
only one instance. He acbepted for one single day a 
motor ride from Aligarh to Hathras, thence to Etah and 
from Etah to Kasgunj with the prospect of a slow night 
journey from Kasgunj to Oawnporel The"^ ihotor ride 
covered a distance of 90 miles. After a trying meeting 
of workers at Aligarh early in the morning, we got 
into our motors at 9-45 a.m. and reached Hathras at 
about 11 a.m. Th'e sun was burning hot and fierce. 
The inevitable noisy procession was there. It was 
followed by. a huge meeting involving an intolerable 
-strain on the voice of the strongest speaker. We how- 
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ever got for our pains resignations of three honorary- 
magistracies. We motored thence to Etah. There was 
a little more order there than at Hathras. Soon after 
finishing Etah we motored to Kasgunj. We had acci- 
dents during the journey, the cars refusing to move. 
With difficulty we reached Kasgunj, Maulana Shaukat 
Ali and his companions not reaching in time for the 
train. We had several resignations at Etah. The 
meeting at Kasgunj for its enormous size was well 
managed but not without difficulty. Touching the feet 
has become an uncontrollable performance causing 
much waste of time and involving danger when it is 
resorted to in the midst of a large crowd. 

But the most wretched experience was the night 
journey from Kasgunj to Cawnpore. It was made most 
uncomfortable by crowds attending at every station. 
They were everywhere insistent and assertive. The 
noises they made in order to wake me up were piercing 
and heart-rending. I was tired. My head was reeling 
and was badly in want of rest. In vain did Mrs. Gandhi 
and others plead with the crowds for self-control and 
silence. The more they implored, the more aggressive 
the crowds became. It was a tug ofwar between her and 
the crowds. The latter would put on the light as often 
as she put it off. If she p>ut up the . shutters, the crowd 
immediately put them down. I was resting, did they want 
me to die a premature death ? The answer was they had 
come many miles to hsi^B'darshan and darshan they must 
. have.* I had hardened my heart and refused to move 

*In Yozmg India of 11th August, 1921, Mr. Gandhi wrote under the 
heading “ Discipline : 

It is high time that we disciplined ourselves. The demonstra- 
tions at railway stations are becoming a menace to the comfort 
of the travelling public. I am told that some railway passengers 
who. only a short time before a station demonstration, were 
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till it was daybreak.^ But there was not a wink of sleep 
for any of us during the whole of that night. It was a 
unique demonstration of love run mad. An expectant 
and believing people groaning under misery and insult 
believe that I have a message of hope for them. They 
come from all quarters within walking reach to meet me. 

I do believe that I have a message of hope and 
certain deliverance, but — ? 

Yes. It is a big BUT. There is no deliverance and 

‘|)'raisiiig m^, were, after mie or two demoustratioiiri at inter- 
mediate stations, heard to curse me. I sympathise with them. I had 
a fellow-passenger with me during the Allahabad journey. Owing to 
the pressure of the crowds that besieged the station, he was unable to 
get a cup of tea or go out for his refreshments. I should not at all be 
surprised if he considered me to be a plague. On my way back from 
Allahabad, there was an unmanageable cr(‘wd on the Cawnpore 
platform, yelling the natioual cries, pressing towards my compartment 
and making every body uncomfortable. The noise continued the 
whole time. The leaders were with difficulty able to make the 
crowd sit, but it could not be made to stop shouting and yelling. I 
was asked to stand near the door to give Darbhan. Much to the 
disappointment of the friends who urged me, I resolutely refused to 
stir out of my seat, unless there was perfect silence. 

This din, noise, and bustle was due purely to want of forethought, 
management and organisation. It is best now to avoid all demoiistra - 
tions at stations. We must consult the convenience of the pas- 
sengers. If there must be a demonstration, national cries must be 
regulated, every facility must be provided for the easy movement of 
passengers. The nation must be disciplined to handlemass movements 
in a sober and .methodical manner. This means previous training of 
volunteers and previous discipline of the masses. It is not ira]Dossible 
to give an elementary training in a few days. Wherever the people 
have been previously instructed, they have responded wonderfully 
well; Without this training, we never know when there might be 
an accident. It is the innate good nature of the people that has saved 
us hitherto from mishaps. But under proper training, we should be 
able to feel absolutely safe and comfortable in the midst of the 
biggest demonstrations. We cannot afford to be hysterical or mad. 
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no hope without sacrifice, discipline and self-control. 
Mere ‘=!acrifice without discipline will be unavailing. 
How' to evolve discipline out of this habitual indiscipline ? 
Not certainly by the British bayonet or the British 
hypocrisy. The British officials have no affection for 
this loving and phenomenal demonstration* of a peaceful 
and peace-loving people. They would put it down, if 
they could, by barbarous exhibition of force even as Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer tried and ingloriously failed. 

But if this demonstration cannot be put down by force, 
ic cannot also procure Sivaraj for India unless regulated 
and harnessed for national good. There are in if all the 
elements of success as well as of self-destruction. It can- 
not lead to the promised goal if the nation in extravagant 
affection wastes its servants by encroaching upon their 
hours of needed rest. We must therefore cease to hold 
nocturnal demonstrations. We must have consideration 
for the feelings of the lowest of our fellow beings. We 
must not disturb the rest of a train load of passengers. 
We must learn to transmute our love for our heroes into 
unquenchable energy and useful action. Love that is 
satisfied with touching the feet of its hero and making 
noise at him is likely to become parasitical. Such love 
-ceases to be a virtue and after a time becomes a positive 
indulgence and therefore a vice. The greatest task 
before the nation to-day is to discipline its demonstra- 
tions if they are to serve any useful purpose. Non-co- 
operation is not designed to create hatred but to purify 
the nation to the point of rendering it proof against 
injurious aggression whether from' within or from with- 
out. Non-co-operation to be effective must be preceded 
by co-operation between all the units composing this 
great and ancient people. Let us begin by co-operating 
with our loved ones. 
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9f/< June, 1920 

WHAT SHOULD THE VOTERS DO ? 

Mr. Gandhi has devoted an article on the forthcoming- 
elections to the choice of the voters in the columns of 
Navajivan, We give below the substance : 

Many who had hitherto no concern with Council elec- 
tions will be shortly called upon to vote for the reformed 
Councils. The powers too of elected members will be 

* In Foiing Mia of 7th July, imdir ths heading “ How and when 
Toact— details of the 1st stage, ■’ appeared the following statement 
issued by the Non-co.;Qperation Committee for public information and 
guidance : 

“Many questions have been asked of the Non-co-operation Com- 
mittee as to its expectation and the methods to be adopted for 
beginning Non-co-operation. 

The Committee wish it to be understood that, whilst they expect 
every one to respond to their recommendation to the full, they are 
desii’ous of carrying the weakest members also with them. The 
Committee want to enlist the passive sympathy, if not the active 
co-operation, of the whole of the country in the method of Non-co- 
operation. 

Those, therefore, who cannot undergo physical sacrifice will help by 
contributing funds or labour to the movement. 
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found to have increased. This adds to the voters' 
responsibility. In all our cities, the citizens have been 
exercising the municipal franchise. And of these elec- 
tions it cannot be said that the electors have always 

Should Non-co-operation become necessary, the Committee has 
'decided upon the following as part of the first stage : 

(1) Surrender of all titles of honour and honorary offices. 

(.2) Non-participation in Government loans. 

(3) Suspension by lawyers of practice and settlement of civil 
•disputes by private arbitration. 

(4) Boycott of Government schools by parents. 

(5) Boycott of the Eef ormed Councils. 

(6) Non-participation in Government parties, and such other 
functions . 

(7) Refusal to accept any civil or military post, in Mesopotamia or 
to offer as Units for the army, especially for service in the Turkish 
territories now being administered in violation of pledges. 

(8) Vigorous prosecution of “Swadeshi”, inducing the people 
nitthetimeof this national and religious awakening, to appreciate 

their primary duty to their country by being satisfied with its 
own productions and manufactures. 

Swadeshi must be pushed forward without waiting for the 1st of 
August, for it is an eternal rule of conduct not to be interrupted even 
when the settlement arrives. 

In order not to commit themselves, people will refrain now from 
taking service either civil or military. They will also suspend taking 
‘Government loans, new or old. 

For the rest, it should be remembered that Non-co-operation does 
not commence before 1st August next. 

Every effort is being, and will still be, made to avoid resort to such 
:a serious breach with the Government, by urging His Majesty’s 
Ministers to secure the revision of a Treaty which has been so 
universally condemned. 

Those who realise their responsibility and gravity of the cause will 
not act independently, but in concert with the Committee. Success- 
depends entirely upon disciplined and concerted Non-co-operation, 
,aud the latter is dependent upon strict obedience to instructions, 

‘ calmness and absolute freedom from violence. 
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acquitted themselves in a wise manner. Electors* private 
relations with the candidates have often weighed with 
them more than the candidates’ qualifications. It would 
he well if we set up a better standard for the elections 


In the isi^ue of Young India of 11th August 1920, Mahatma Gandhi, 
wrote ; 

The Non-co-operation Committee has included, in the first stage, 
boycott of law-courts by lawyers and of Goveinmeut schools and 
,.-oIleges by parents or scholars as the case may be. I know that, it is 
only my reputation as a worker and fighter, which has saved me from 
an open charge of lunacy for having given the advice about boycott 
of courts and schools. 

I venture however to claim some method about my madness. It 
does not require much reflection to see that it is through courts that a 
government establishes its authority and it is through schools that it 
manufactures clerks and other employees. They are both healthy 
institutions when the governmenr in charge of them is on tho whole 
just. They are death traps when the government is unjust. 

«'! to lan'yet\>—yo newspaper has combated my views on Non- 
‘.o-operation with so much pertinacity and ability as the Allahabad 
Leader. It has ridiculed my views on lawyers expressed in my booklet, 

• Indian Home Rule,’ written by me in 1908. I adhere to the views 
then expressed. And if I find time I hope to elaborate them in these 
columns. But I refrain from so doing for the time being as my special 
views have nothing to do with my advice on the necessity of lawyers 
suspending practice. I submit that national Non-co-operation requires 
suspension of their practice by lawyers. Perhaps no one co-operates 
with a government more than lawyers through its law courts. Law. 
y'ers interpret laws to the people and thus support authority. It is for 
that reason that they are styled officers of the court. They may be 
•called honorary office-holders. It is said that it is the lawyers who 
have put up the most stubborn fight against the Government. This is 
no doubt partly true. But that does not undo the mischief that is 
inherent in the profession. So when the nation wishes to paralyse the 
Government, that profession, if it wishes to help the nation to bend 
the Government to its will, must suspend practice. But, say the 
critics, the Government will be too pleased, if the pleaders and 
barristers fell into the trap laid by me. I do not believe it. What is 
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to the legislative Councils. Only thus shall we be able 
to make the best use of the Councils. I suggest also that 
voters should not identify themselves with any party or 
its quarrels. They should consider candidates' views 

true in ordinary times is not true in extraordinary times. In normal 
times the Government may resent fierce criticism of their manners 
and methods by lawyers, but in the face of fierce action they would 
be loath to part with a single law> er’s support through his practice in 
the courts. 

Moreover, in my scheme, suspension does not mean stagnation. 
The lawyers are not to suspend practice and enjoy rest. They will he 
expected to induce their clients to boycott courts. They will impro- 
vise arbitration-boards in order to settle disputes, A nation, that is- 
bent on forcing justice from an unwilling government, has little time 
for engaging in mutual quarrels. This truth the lawyers 'will be 
expected to bring home to their clients. The readers may not know 
that many of the most noted iaw^yers of Kngland suspended their work 
during the late war. The lawyers, then, upon temporarily leaving 
their profession, became whole-time workers instead of being workeiN 
only during their recreation hours. Real politics are not a game. 
The late Mr. Gokhale used to deplore that we had not gone beyond 
treating politics as a pastime. We have no notion as to ho'w much 
the country has lost by reason of amateurs having managed its battles 
w’ith the serious- minded, trained and whole- time- working bureaucracy. 

The critics then argue that the lawyers will starve, if they leave 
their profession. This cannot be said of the Siiihas of the profession. 
They do at times suspend work for visiting Europe or otherwise. Of 
those who live from hand to mouth, if they are honest men, each local 
Khilafat Committee can pay them an honorarium against full time 
service. 

Lastly, for Mahomedan lawyers, it has been suggested that if they 
stop their practice, Hindus will take it up. I am hoping Hindus will 
at least sho-w the negative courage of not touching their Muslim 
brethren’s clients, even if they do not -uspend their own practice. 
But I am sure no religiously minded Mussalman will be found to say 
that they can carry on the fight only if the Hindus stand side by side 
with them in sacrifice. If the Hindus do as they must, it will be to 
their honour and for the common good of both. But the Mussalmans. 
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and not their party. Their character should weigh more 
even than their views. A man of character will make 
himself worthy of any position he is given. Even his 
mistakes will not much matter. I consider it impossible 

must go forward whether the Hindus join them or not. If it is a 
matter of life and death with them, they must not count the cost. No 
cost is too heavy for the preservation of one’s honour, especially 
religious honour. Only thev will sacrihce who cannot abstain. 
Forced sacrifice is no sacrifice. It will not last. A movement lacks 
sincerity when it is supported by unwilling workers under pressure. 
The Khilafat movement will become an irresistible force when every 
Mussalman treats the peace terms as an individual wrong. No man 
waits for others’ help or sacrifice in matters of private personal 
wrong. He -^eeks help, no doubt, but bis battle against the wrong goes 
on whether he gains help or not. If he has justice on his side, the 
divine law is that he does get help. God is the help of the helpless . 
When the Pandava brothers were unable to help Hraiipadi, God came 
to the rescue and saved her honour. The Prophet was helped by God 
wheu he seemed to be forsaken by men. 

Now fur the SchooU.—l feel that if we have not the courage to 
suspend the education of our children, we do not deserve to win the 
battle. 

The fii’st stage includes renunciation of honours or favours. As a 
matter of fact, no Government bestows favours without taking more 
than the favours are worth. It would be a bad and extravagant 
government which threw away its favours. In a government broad- 
based upon a people’s will, we give our lives to secure a trinket which 
is a symbol of service. Under an unjusjb government which defies a 
people’s will, rich Jagirs become a sign of servitude and dishonour. 
Thus considered, the schools must be giveu up without a moment’s 
thought. 

For me the whole scheme of Non-co-operation is among other 
things a test of the intensity and extent of our feeling. Are we 
prepared to suffer ? li has been said that we may not expect much 
response from title-holders, for they have never taken part in national 
-affairs and have bought thefr honours at too great *a price easily to 
sacrifice them. I make a present of the argument to the objectors, 
4md ask what about the parents of school-children and the gi’own-up 
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for a man without character to do higher national service^ 
so that, if I were a voter from among the list, I would 
first select men of character and then I-would understand 
their views. My questions to them would be : 

(1) Do you approve of the present Swadeshi Move- 
ment ? If so, are you prepared to levy heavy import 
duties on foreign cloth ? Will you favour legislation 
for cheapening the materials and machinery required 
to produce Swadeshi articles ? * 

(2) Do you hold that all the affairs of a province- 
should be conducted in its own vernacular and that the- 

college-students ? They have no such intimate connection with the 
Government as the title-holders. Do they or do they not feel enough 
to enable them to sacrifice the schooling ? 

But I contend that there is no sacrifice involved in emptying the 
schools. We must be specially unfit for Non-co-operation if we are 
so helpless as to be unable to manage our own education to total 
independence of the Government. Every village should' manage the 
education of its own children. I would not depend upon Government 
aid. If there is a real awakening, the schooling need not be interrupted 
for a single day. The very school-masters who are now conducting 
Government schools, if they are good enough to resign their office,, 
could take ch.arge of national school s'and teach our children the things- 
they need, and not make of the majority of them indifferent clerks. I 
do look to the Aligarh College to give f he lead in this matter. The 
moral effect created by the emptying of our Madrasas will be 
tremendous.’ I doubt not that the Hindu parents aiid scholars would 
not fail to copy their Mussalmau brethren. 

Indeed what could be grander education than that the parents and 
scholars should put religious sentiment before a knowledge' of letters ? 
If therefore no arrangement could be immediately made for the 
literary instruction of youths who might be withdrawn, it would be 
most profitable training for them to be able to work as volunteers for 
the cause which may necessitate their withdrawal from Government 
schools.' 'For, as in the case Of the lawyers, so in the case of boys, my 
notion of withdrawal does not mean an indoleni^Iife. The withdraw- 
ing boys'Will,* each according to his worth, be expebted to take their 
share in the agitation. * 
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affairs of the Nation should be conducted in Hindustani 
— a combination of Hindi and Urdu? If you do, will 
you endeavour incessantly to introduce the use of the 
vernaculars in administration of the respective provinces, 
and the national language in the Imperial administration ? 

(3^ Do you hold that the present division of the pro- 
vinces of India was made for administrative and political 
purposes and that no regard was paid to the peoples’ 
wishes ? And do you hold that this division has done 
much harm to the national growth ? If you think so. 
will you try to bring out a redistribution on a linguistic 
basis as early as possible ? 

(4) Do you hold that there is not the remotest likeli- 
hood of India’s regeneration without Hindu-Moslem 
unity? And if you think so, are you, if a Hindu, willing 
to help the Mussalmans in all legitimate ways in their 
trouble ? 

A satisfactory answer to them alone' will entitle the 
candidates to my vote if I had one. I suggest these 
questions because I regard them as of great importance. 
If the electors do not see any significance in these 
questions, they may put others which they consider to 
be of greater importance for the upliftmentof the Natioi . 
It is not the particular questions that matter but the 
knowing of candidates’ views on national questions. 
My attempt is to point out that we need an electorate 
which is impartial, independent and intelligent. If the 
electors do not interest themselves in national affairs 
and remain unconcerned with what goes on in their 
midst, and if they elect men with whom they have 
private relations or whose aid they need for themselves, 
this state of things can do no good to the country ; -on 
the contrary, it will be harmful. 

Now it remains to be considered what the electors 
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should do if they do not receive satisfactory answer to 
their questions or if they cannot find men of character. 
It is an established custom with regard to elections 
that electors, if they do not find any candidate to 
their liking, need not register their votes. In such a 
case, abstention amounts to an exercise of one’s votes. 
Exception « was taken to this procedure that, if good 
electors refuse to make their choice, bad electors would 
make the worst choice. This is to a certain extent 
true. But suppose in a certain place all candidates 
being drunkards the better portion of the electcfrate 
abstain from voting and the candidates manage to 
secure votes from their kind, can they exercise any 
influence in the Councils ? No doubt their vote has its 
numerical value, but their views and speeches cannot 
influence the Council. Moreover, an intelligent abstention 
has its own effect. The electors having once failed to 
find a proper candidate will next time take steps to find 
out a suitable man. and elect him, and by so doing they 
will raise the level of their own place. In a growing 
nation, people are able to understand the national affairs 
and they are expected to purify the political atmosphere 
they live in and to maintain its purity. All enlightened 
and thoughtful voters will find that occasionally situa- 
tions must arise when they will have to purposely refuse 
to register their votes.* I earnestly hope* that on such 
occasions our electors will have courage to do so. I 
hope that, when they do'^ exercise the vote, they will give 
it to the best man, no matter to which party he belongs. 


* The reference presumably is tO' the possible need for adopting 
Non-co-operation. . 
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Itli July, 1920 
NON-CO-OPEEATIO^ 

Mr. Gandhi writes to the press : 

“ Needles to say that lam in entire accord with Lala 
Lajpat Rai on the question of the boycott of the reformed 
councils.^ For me it is but one step in the campaign 
of Non-co-operation and as I feel equally keenly on 
the Punjab question as on the Khilafat, Lala Lajpat 
Rai’s suggestion is doubly welcome. I have seen the 
suggestion made in more quarters than one that Non-co- 
operation on the reforms should commence after the 
process of election has been through. I cannot help 
saying that it is a mistake to go through the election 
farce and the expense of it when we clearly do not 
intend to take part in the proceedings of these Legisla- 
tive Councils. Moreover, a great deal of educative work 
has to be done among the people. And if I could, I would 
’ Under the heading, * ‘ I shall not stand for election. '* Lala Lajpat 
Rai wrote an article in his Urdu paper, Bnuae Mata i am, in the course 
of which, after pointing out how the Punjab wrong was condoned by 
Government, he concluded : 

These new Councils can only prove beneficial to us when and if 
the Indian and official members work in amity and concord and to- 
gether solve problems of state by mutual consultation. Yet in the 
present circumstaces of the Punjab there is no prospect of the fruition 
of this hope. If the CmZ a7id Military Gazette correctly represents 
the views of Punjab officials (European), then I have no hesitation in 
saying that the time has not come for Indians and Europeans to work 
together for the good of the country. I heartily desire that the time 
should soon come, but to say that the time has come is to shut our eye.-> 
to facts. Until now they are the rulers and we are the ruled. The 
Punjab Publicity Committee wffiich is a confidant of the Government 
also says the same thing. As long as that relation continues, it is very 
difficult for us to work together. They suspect us and we suspect them. 
In my view, therefore, I cannot be useful to my country from inside 
the Council, and it is better therefore that I should not go into it. 
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not have the best attention of the country frittered away 
in electioneering. The populace will not understand 
the beauty of Non-co-operation if we seek election and 
then resign. But it would be a fine education for them 
if the electors are not to elect anybody and unanimously 
to tell whosoever man seek their suffrage that he would 
not represent them if he so sought election so long as 
the Punjab and Khilafat questions were not satisfact- 
orily settled. I hope, however, that Lala Lajpat Rai 
does not mean to end with the boycott of the reformed 
councils. We must take, if necessary, every one of the 
four stages of Non-co-operation if we are to be regarded 
as a self-respecting nation. The issue is clear. Both 
the Khilafat terms and the Punjab affairs show that 
Indian opinion counts for little in the Councils of the 
Empire. It is a humiliating position, and we shall make 
nothing of the reforms if we quietly swallow the humilia- 
tion. In my humble opinion, therefore, the first condition 
of real progress is the (removal of these difficulties in 
our- path. And unless some better course of action is 
devised nolens volens Non-co-operation must hold the 
field. ” 


Util July, 1920 
BOYCOTT OF COUNCILS . 

(By M. K. Gandhi). 

Pundit Rambhuji Dutt Chaudhry has ranged himself . 
against. Lala Lajpat Rai in the matter of the proposed 
boycott of the Councils. Madras is divided, most of the 
Nationalist leaders seem disinclined to boycott the 
Councils. The Mahratta has pronounced against it in a 
well-reasoned article. The reasons for disapproval of 
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'boycoTit are mainly two. (1) If the Nationalists refrain, 
the ^Moderates will get all the seats ; (2) since through 
the Legislative Councils we have made some progress, we 
are likely to make greater progress by reason of larger 
powers having been granted to popular representatives. 

Now the first reason hardly does credit to a grear 
popular party. If it is harmful to enter the Councils, why 
should Nationalists be jealous of the Moderates entering 
the Councils ? Must they participate in the harm because 
Moderates will not refrain ? Or, is it contended that the 
harm can be avoided only if all join the boycott? If the 
last is the contention, it betrays ingorance of the princi- 
ples of boycott. We boycott an institution, because we 
do not like it or because we do not wish to co-operate 
with its conductors. In the matter of the Councils, the 
latter is the deciding reason. And I submit that in 
a sense we co-operate by joining, even though the object 
is obstruction. Most institutions, and a British Legis- 
lative Council most of all, thrive upon obstruction. The 
disciplined obstruction of the Irish members made 
practically no impression upon the House of Commons. 
The Irishmen have not got the Home Eule they wanted. 
The Mahratta argues that obstruction would be active 
and aggressive Non-co-operation. I venture to deny 
it. In my opinion, it shows want of faith in yourself, 
Le.y in your doctrine. You doubt and you perish. I do 
not believe that either the English or the Moderate 
leaders can possibly contemplate with equanimity a 
Nationalist boycott of the Councils. We are now face 
to face with the reality.*^* Will a single Moderate leader 
care to enter any Council if more than half his electorate 

lu conuectiou with this, Mr. Gandhi wrote in Xavjivayi as follows ; 

The U>th of November is somewhat of a day of trial for the peoi^le, 
because on' that day members for the Legislative Councils will be 
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disapproved of his offering himself as a candidate at 
all ? I hold that it* would be unconstitutional for him to 
do so, because he will not represent his constituency. 

elected throughout the Bombay presidency. ^Vliat will the voters do 
on that day ? What is their duty ? 

(1) I hope that no voter will go to the polling booth to- record 
his vote. 

(2) That all the voters will remain indoors. 

(3) In case a meeting is held away from, the polling booth, voters 
will attend it and express themselves against being repieseuted on the 
Council. 

(4) The work of canvassing sigmatmres and of asking voters not 
to vote will cease for 24 hours from the night of the 15fch instant. 

(5) Volunteers too will not do anything cm the 16th instant to 
dissuade voters from voting. 

(6) In short, those who choose to- vote should have the day 
wholly at their disposal.. 

How can we hope to convert voters whom we have not been 
able to persuade till the 15th? Surely, we do not want to prevenit any- 
body from voting by physical force. There can therefore be no 
persuasion on ibhe 16th. 

Our campaign is one of educating publie opinion. When we have 
succeeded in doing that, then, and only then is Swaraj within easy 
reach.— ro«72^ India of 10th November, 1920'. 

In Young hidia of 10th November, 1920, the following notes by 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar written to sonae Mada’a-s papers were also 
reproduced : 

An acid England and the whole ‘ civilised world is now- 
committed irrevocably to the theory of self-determination. But it is 
said 'that India has not yet ‘self determined in favour of true Swaraj, 
because Congress does not represent the Nation : because the edu- 
cated classes do not represent the national will. Grant all this. But 
Government has now created an electorate. This electorate cannot 
but be accepted by Government and the civilised! world as adequately 
representing the Nation. If the majority of this electorate votes now 
for the Punjab, Khilafat. and Swaraj, the nation will have clearly 
‘ self-determined.’ 

* * * 

r/ie C/zoice.— India .stands to-day on die parting, of ways Om 
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Boycott contemplated by me presupposes a most active 
discipline and watchful propaganda and it is based on 
the assumption that the electors themselves will prefer 

16th November, she will have shown whether .-he i> going the way ot 
immediate and real Swaraj or the way of bureaucratic machination'. 
Every voter must decide whether he is going to stand by those who are 
fighting for immediate and true Swaraj— for our narionnl honour and 
dignity, or stand by the Goveinment that has insulted our nation il 
honour through the Punjab crime and our religion through 
Khilafat wrong. 

* » * » 

Do not lofc : H’/iy ? — The Government wants afresh lease, unde 

the cloak of the people's consent, to continue its irresponsible career 

of crime and injustice ; in effect, it wants to delude the people to per- 
petuate a system that perpetrated the massacre of Jallianwalla Bagh. 
Think twice before you vote for this system. The new Councils are 
like gilded pills. They have been decked f cr the occasion to deceive 
the voters. 

* • » * 

What the Ken- Ccnvcils cannoz Jo.— The new Councils cannot 
prevent : 

(1) A repetition of the Khilafat injustice and the Punjab crime. 

(2) Indian troops from being used to keep in :?ubj ligation other 
nations, and, 

(3) Indian moneys from being spent in aiding British Impel iaiism 
and foreign wars of aggression. 

TV/ia? the Ncir Councils can do . — The new Councils can prevent 

(1) a real and immediate Swaraj. No power has been given tO' 
the Councils to vote for increase of responsibility for fml 
Swaraj, 

(2) our economic freedom. 

(3) oui' moral and material uplift, and 

(4) our inherent-right to be a free people. 

. * dl? 

What is the use, then, of voting ? 

TT/irtj' it means not to —Every vote not given to the Councils, 
means a vote for Swaraj, a rote in favour of the nation's determina- 
tion for full power and responsibility, a vote for the political and 
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complete boycott in the form of obstruction. If it is 
assumed that the people themselves do not want a com- 
plete boycott, it would be the duty of those who believe 
in it to educate the electorates to appreciate the superio- 
rity of boycott over obstruction. To enter the Councils 
is to submit to the vote of the majority, i.e,, to co-operate. 
If then we want to stop the machinery of Government, 
as we want to, until we get justice - in the Khilafat and 
the Punjab matters, we must put our whole weight 
against the Government and refuse to accept the vote of 
the majority in the Council, because it will neither 
represent the wish of the country nor our -own which is 
more to the point on a matter of principle. A minister 
who refuses to serve is better than one who serves under 
protest. Service under protest shows that the situation 
is not intolerable. I contend that the situation created 
hy the Government has become intolerable and therefore 
the only course left open to a self-respecting person 
is Non-co-operation, ^.e?., complete abstention. General 
Botha refused to enter Lord Milner’s Council, because 
lie utterly disapproved of the principle that governed 
Lord Milner in dealing with the Boers. And General 
Botha succeeded, because he had practically the whole 
of the Transvaal behind him. Politically considered, 
success depends upon the country accepting the boycott 
movement. Religiously considered, success is there for 
the individual as soon as he has acted upon the principle 
lie holds and his action has ensured national success 
because he has laid the foundation by showing the 
straightest way to it. 

The other argument is that we shall succeed by enter- 
ing the new Councils, because we have after all not done 

liconomic emancipation of India, a vote for national Honour, Liberty 
and Freedom. 
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quite so badly in having entered less popular bodies 
before. The answer to the objection is that the dividing 
line had not then been reached, we had not lost confi- 
dence in British honesty and justice or we had not 
confidence in ourselves then to carry boycott to the 
successful end or we had not thought of the method in 
the way we are doing to-day. Probably ail the three 
reasons operate to-day. After all, manners and methods 
change with the times. We must grow with our years. 
What was good enough food for our babyhood cannot 
he good enough for manhood. 


'litlh November^ 1920 
COUXCIL ELECTIONS 
(Bv M. K. Gandhi) 

The elections in the Bombay Presidency and elsewhere 
have demonstrated the success of Non-co-operation 
about Councils, in so far as the voters are concerned. In 
some cases, not a single voter seems to have registered 
his vote. What will the so-called representatives do ? 
They know that the voters have refrained from going to 
the polls not out of laziness, but out of deliberation. 
They know too that thousands of voters have declared 
in writing their intention not to be represented. The 
members had ample opportunity of acting on the electors 
and convincing them of the desirability of voting. 
They cannot complain of intimidation or even picketing. 
For, the instructions were not to picket, and as far as I 
am aware, the instructions were implicitly followed. In 
the face of these facts, is it not the clear duty of the 
members declared to have been elected, not to have any- 
thing to do with the Council? The electors have 
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shown in no uncertain terras that they do not want to 
. have anything to do with the reformed Councils. The 
members will reduce representative institutions to an 
absurdity, if they persist in going to the Council when 
they have the clearest possible mandate to the contrary. 

If the so-called representatives do not obey the mandate 
of their electors, the course of the latter is quite clear. 
They must form voters’ associations, and through these 
bodies pass votes of no confidence ; they must address 
their respective members notifying their disapproval of 
their conduct in allowing themselves to be declared 
elected. It follows too that the electors must not on any 
account whatsoever take any work from these members. 
For them the Council does not exist. They must not 
seek any relief through it.^ The next trial of the voters 

* The relief was sought in vain in the view of many. The following 
appeared in Young hicha on 9th March, 1922 : 

An U,L.C. R^s'igns. — Sjt. Sita Ram, a pleader ofKheri, sends me 
a copy of his resignation as a member of the Legislative Council of 
the United Provinces. The following is the text : 

“ It is with feelings of great regret that I beg to announce the 
resignation of my seat in the U. P. Legislative Council. It was 
after the announcement of the Reforms that I sought my election tO' 
the Council for the first time, and I had faith that the Reformed 
Government would be different from what it was in pre-Reform days, 
and that tlip reign of terror and Dyerism would be a thing of the past, 
and that there would be no more undue and undeserved repression in 
the country, and that only guilty persons would be punished and that 
people would be able to do real service to the country by being ret- 
urned to the Councils. The experience of one year has, however, 
belied all my hopes. I have seen that arrogance and haughtiness are 
much more in evidence in Council than respect and good-will for 
others. Class and communal interests are still there. The experience 
of my own district has convinced me that there is still a place for 
Dyerism in the machinary of the Government. Mr. Young, Special 
Manager ol: the — Estate, committed acts tending to lead to breach of 
peace and tyrannized, the entire population Ot— and the Government 
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-will commence when the Council is opened, if at all, in 
the face of this verdict. The temptation to air grievances 
by having questions i>ut in the Council will be very 
great. The electors will have to resist the temptation. 

But let us hope for the good of our country that the 
members themselves will bow to the verdict so emphati- 
cally declared by the electors. 


October^ 19:20 

THE HALLUCINATION OF LAW COURTS 
(Bv M. K. Gaxuht) 

If we were not under the spell of lawyers and law- 
courts and if there were no touts to tempt us into the 
quagmire of the courts and to appeal to our basest 

has not seen its v-ay of doing any justice in the matter. Pundit ciar- 
karan Nath IMisra, who preached iiou-voilence to the people and 
directed the tenants to pay up their rent to their landlords and asked 
them not to resort to Civil Disobedience under the present circums- 
tances, has been sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. The recent 
arrests throughout the whole of India and particularly in these 
Provinces have led me to believe that the government is determined 
on the policy of shutting up every person who believes in the real 
self-government of India. Unfortunately my temperament is not 
such that I can remaiu a part and parcel of such a Government and 
hence I beg to tender the resignation of my seat.” 

He informs me that there are five candidates for the post. I do not 
envy the five candidates. Both Sjt. Sita Ram and they are right. Sjt. 
Sita Ram needed personal experience to show him the true nature of 
the reforms. The elected candidate, let me hope, will also learn by 
experience ; but even at the end of the chapter there certainly will be 
some men w^ho will honestly hold the opinion that, whether good or 
bad, it is only through the Councils that the British administrators 
give us, that we shall make any progress. For Non-co-operators the 
proceedings of the Councils and the Assembly ought to be a standing 
proof of the wisdom of their abstention. 
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passions, we would be leading a much happier life than 
we do to-day. Let those who frequent the law-courts — 
the best of them — bear witness- to the fact that the 
atmosphere about them is foetid. Perjured witnesses 
are ranged on either side, ready to sell their very souls 
for money or for friendship’s sake. But that is not the 
worst of these courts. The worst is that they support 
the authority of a government. They are supposed to 
dispense justice and are therefore called the palladile 
of a nation’s liberty. But when they support the autho- 
rity of an unrighteous Government, they are no longer 
palladile of liberty, they are crushing houses to crush a 
nation’s spirit. Such were the martial law tribunals 
and the summary courts in the Punjab. We had them 
in their nakedness. Such they are even in normal times 
when it is a matter of dispensing justice between a 
superior race and its helots. This is so all the world 
over. Look at the trial of an English ofBcer and the 
farcical punishment he received for having deliberately 
tortured inoffensive negroes at Nairobi. Has a single 
Englishman suffered the extreme penalty of the law or 
anything like it for brutal murders in India ? Let no 
one suppose that these things would be changed when 
Indian judges and Indian prosecutors take the place of 
Englishmen. Englishmen are not by nature corrupt. 
Indians are not necessarily angels. Both succumb to 
their environment. There were Indian judges and Indian 
prosecutors during the martial law regime, who were 
generally guilty of just as bad practices as the English 
men. Those, ’^ho tortured the innocent women in 
Amritsar, were Indians, if it was a Bosworth Smith in 
Manianwala who insulted its women. 

What I am attacking, is the system. Ihave no quarrel 
with the Englishmen as such. I honour individuals 
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among them to-day as I did before my discovery of the- 
imimprovableness of the existing system. If anything,, 
Mr. Andrews and other Englishmen I could name, are 
nearer to me to-day thambef ore. But I could not tender 
my homage even to him who is more than a brother to 
me. if he became the Viceroy of India. I would dis- 
trust his ability to remain pure if he accepted the ofSce. 
He would have to administer a system that i's inherently 
corrupt and based on the assumption of our inferiority. 
Satan mostly employs comparatively moral instruments 
and the language of ethics to give his aims an air of 
respectability. 

I have digressed a little for the purpose of showing 
that this Government, if it was wholly manned by 
Indians but worked as it now is, would be as intolerable 
to us as it is now. Hence it is that the knowledge of 
Lord Sinha’s appointment to a high ofSce fails to fill me 
with a glow of satisfaction. We must have absolute 
equality in theory and in practice, and ability to do 
away with the British connection if we so wish. 

But to revert to the lawyers and the law-courts, we 
cannot gain this desirable status so long as we regard 
with superstitious awe and wonder the so-called palaces 
of justice. Let no individuals who get satisfaction of 
their greed or revenge or their just claims, be blind to 
the ultimate aim of these courts — the permanence of the 
authority of the Government which they represent. 
Without its law-courts, the Government must perish in a 
day. I admit that under my plan this power of subju- 
gating the people through the courts will still remain 
even when every Indian lawyer has withdrawn and 
there are no civil suits in the law-courts. But then they 
will cease to deceive us. They will have lost their moral 
prestige and therefore the air of respectability.. It is 
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strange but it is true that, so long as we believed in the 
gradual transference of the power of the English to the 
people, appointments to high posts in the law-courts 
were hailed as a blessing. Now that we believe that the 
system is incapable of being gradually mended, every 
such appointment by reason of its deceptiveness must be 
regarded as an evil. Therefore every lawyer suspending 
his practice ‘to that extent undermines the prestige of 
-the law-courts and to that extent every suspension is a 
gain for the individual as for the nation. 

The economic drain that the law-courts cause, has at ' 
no time been considered. And yet it is not a trifle. 
Every institution founded under the present system is 
run on a most extravagant scale. Law-courts are 
probably the most extravagantly run. I have some 
knowledge of the scale in England, a fair knowledge of 
■the Indian, and an intimate knowledge of the South 
African. I have no hesitation in saying that the Indian 
is comparatively the most extravagant and bears no 
xelationto the general economic condition of the people. 
The best South African lawyers — ^and they are lawyers 
of great ability — dare not charge the fees the lawyers in 
India do. Fifteen guineas is almost a top fee for legal 
opinion. Several thousand rupees have been known to 
Iiave been charged, in India. .There is something sinful 
in a system under which it is possible for a lawyer to 
earn from fifty thousand to one lac rupees per month. 
Legal practice is not — ought not to be — a speculative 
business. The best legal talent must be available to the 
poorest at reasonable rates. But we have copied and 
improved upon the practice of the English lawyers. 
Englishmen find the climate of India trying. The habits 
imbued under a cold and severe climate are retained in 
.India,.ample margin is kept for frequent migrations to 
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the Hills and to their island home and an equally ample 
margin is kept for the education of an exclusive and 
aristocratic type for their children. The scale of their 
fees is naturally therefore pitched very high. But India 
cannot bear the heavy drain. We fancy that, in order to 
feel the equals of these English lawyers, we must charge 
the same killing fees that the English do. It would be 
a sad day for India if it has to inherit the English scale 
and the English tastes so utterly unsuitable to the Indian 
environment. Any lawyer looking at the law-courts and 
the profession of law from the view points I have 
ventured to suggest cannot keep coming to the conclusion 
that if he wants to serve the nation to the best of his 
ability, the first condition of service is suspension of his 
practice. He can come to a different conclusion only if 
he successfully changes the statement of facts I have 
made. 


&th Ociohe)\ 1920 

THE PROFESSION OF LAW AND WHAT IT MEANS 

*[We are obliged for this article to Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, M. A., m. L,, one of the leading members of the 
Patna Bar, and a member of the Senate and Syndicate 
of the Patna University. He presided at this year’s 
session of the Behar Provincial Conference. Needless 
to say, he has decided to resign the membership of the 
Senate and Syndicate and to withdraw from practice. 
His dispassionate article is a result of his own experience 
at the bar. — Ed. Y. I.] 

Litigation in India is a very expensive affair. The 
whole system of Law Courts and the method whereby 
one is enabled to obtain justice require enormous expend- 
irure — often by the time one gets the fruit of the decree, 

23 
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one had to spend more than the property in suit is 
worth. 

To begin with, the so-called legal charges come to a 
high figure. The litigant has to pay a pretty heavy 
court: fee for getting justice, and surprising though it 
may seem, it is a fact that, in some provinces at any 
rate, judicial stamp is a profitable source of revenue to 
the Government. In the next place, every law court is 
infested with a number of anialas, subordinate officers, 
peons, etc., each one of whom has to be paid a certain 
fee, not authorised by law, but not for that reason any 
the less rigorously exacted, as the litigant knows that a 
refusal to pay these perquisites of the myrmidons of the 
law is sure to cost him more than those perquisites, 
besides entailing on him a lot of worry, trouble and 
perhaps insult. 

It must be said to the credit of the judiciary that as a 
body they are not open to corruption in the sense that 
they may be bribed, although there are exceptions. But 
the highest judiciary is not altogether free from other 
kinds of influences. The anxiety to clear the file, to 
show quick disposal of cases, and to stick to the techni- 
calities of the law as distinct from what the justice of 
the case demands, are responsible for many a wrong 
decision. In arguing a case before a Bench of two 
Judges of a High Court, a Vakil happened to make the 
unfortunate remark, “ My Lords, the justice of the case 
denaands, and after all you have to do justice,” when he 
was sharply interrupted by one of the judges: “Mr. — ,you 
are entirely mistaken. We do nothing of the sort. We 
decide cases on the record before us.” 

The Vakil could only retort: “My Lords — 1 am dis- 
tressed to hear that.” That gives the keynote to the 
attitude of most judges. The subordinate judiciary 
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depend also for their promotion and preferment upon 
showing speedy disposal and a clear file. They are also 
not free from the other kind of corruption, namely, that 
■of consulting or considering the whims or what they 
fancy to be the wishes of other authorities. This hap- 
pens especially when you have the Government taking 
a keen interest in the result of litigation either as a 
party or otherwise. 

The law’s delays and the uncertainties of litigation 
are proverbial. Some cases have been fought for years. 
A case which comes to be decided in the normal course 
takes at least a year before it is taken up for hearing; 
the appeal to the High Court normally takes two years 
and if it goes to the Privy Council, it takes another 3 to 4 
years. But this is so in short cases. Big cases are heaxd 
for months and some cases are known to have been 
heard from day to day for 12 months or more. Apart 
from the strain on the purse of the litigant, the strain 
on the nerves is simply unbearable. One cannot be 
sure if even in 25 p. c. of the cases that come before a 
Court, real substantial justice is done. Litigation has 
come to be regarded, and rightly so, as a sort of gam- 
bling. However just your cause and however true your 
case, you cannot be sure of winning it. The lawyer is 
mostly responsible for this uncertainty. Many a bad 
cau ne is won by a so-called good advocate and many a 
true cause has been lost on account of the folly or in- 
capacity of the lawyer engaged or the inability of the 
party to engage an expensive lawyer. In fact, the 
greater a lawyer’s ability to confound and confuse the 
judge and the true issues in the case, the higher is the 
fee that he commands. And what has the country to 
pay for this ability to make the worse appear the 
better reason ? ” 
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The fee which lawyers charge is out of all pro'portion 
to the amount of work done as also to their ability, with 
that of men as compared in other professions. Some 
lawyers have been known to charge as much as fifty 
thousand rupees as perusal fee, that is, fee for reading: 
the papers of the case which they have to argue. A- 
perusal of Rs. 2 to 5 per page of the paper is not. an 
unusual charge for first-rate practitioners. In some 
cases, the services of practitioners who have occupied 
seats in the High Court Benches have been regularly put 
to auction for contending litigants to bid for. Over and 
above the perusal fee some lawyers also charge what is 
called a consultation fee, i.e., the fee which the lawyer in 
question .gets for consulting with other lawyers engaged 
with him on the same side and for enabling him to clear 
his own ideas and saving his own time by taking notes 
of cases and precedents collected by the juniors. The 
usual fee is Rs. 85 per hour of consulation and in some 
cases even more. 

All this is before the case is actually taken up for 
argument. For the argument - a daily fee is usually 
charged by those who have attained a high standing iu 
the profession. A fee of Rs. 510 per day of 4^ to ,5 
hours’ work in court is now the usual fee. It is also the 
common practice to charge a full day’s fee even when 
the case is part-heard for only an hour or less. It very 
often happens that a lawyer is engaged on behalf of an 
appellant in the High Court, ,and having * argued the 
case for the appellant, he does not sit in the Court to 
listen to the argument of the other side but goes to 
another Court. to argue another case for another fee. 

And if the party insists upon his attending the Court 
while^ the adversary is arguing, he is required to pay 
Rs. l,020/-per day. It is not an uncommon occurrence 
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that a lawyer eng-aged by a party is unable to attend the 
case, as he is engaged in some other court at the time 
when it is taken up. Some lawyers in such a case 
refund the fee, but there are others who would tell the 
client that what he ithe client) engaged for the money 
he paid, was not their service but their chance of appear- 
ing, which means, in other words, the chance of their not 
appearing on the other side. But the fees become really 
fabulous when a High Court lawyer is taken to a mofus- 
sil station. The usual charge with some lawyers is 
Rs. 5,000 for the first day and Rs. 1,530 for each subse- 
quent day. In particular cases, even this figure has been 
exceeded. Even in cases when a lawyer has been 
engaged by the month, the fee has been Rs. 50,000 or 
Rs. 90,000. 

It should not be supposed that the fee charged is at 
all commensurate with the ability or the labour of the 
man who is fortunate enough to command it. The dif- 
ference in ability between one lawyer and another is not 
so great as to entitle the one to Rs. 1,500 and the other 
to Rs. 150 or less. Even in case of junior practitioners, 
the disparity between the fee of one man and another is 
too great to be justified by any standard of comparison 
of their abilities. 

But the worst feature of the system of administration 
of justice now prevalent is the wholesale demoralisation 
of the people. The Law Courts are largely responsible 
for the constantly diminishing respect for truth. The 
law of evidence insists on a standard of proof which can 
very seldom be satisfied unless recourse is had to perjury. 
The habits of the people are not business-like, and what 
they do not take care to perfect in the beginning has to 
be remedied when the matter goes to a court of law by 
suborning false evidence. In some parts of the country. 
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«very village has its tout whose sole business and means, 
of livelihood is setting people by the ears of one another. 
His ability consists in getting up false cases. His title* 
to position in society lies in his capacity to wort 
mischief The law courts are full of this class of people. 
If you go to an out of the way village and try to settle 
a dispute between two parties, you are usually told by 
witnesses whom you may examine that they will tell the 
truth, as they are not appearing before a court* but 
before a punch. It may be that respectable lawyers da 
not actually coach witnesses or forge documents, but 
there can be no doubt that advice on evidence amounts 
to nothing less than adsrice to the client — “ Get this- 
particular class of witnesses, true if you can, but any- 
how get them to prove this and this.” There, is no< 
denying the fact that by suggestion, insinuation,, 
and innuendo the lawyer indicates what he wants to* 
enable him to plead the case successfully, and the 
client with the help of the tout procures what the lawyer 
wants. In arguing a case, the only limit to which even, 
a respectable lawyer puts, which under professional 
etiquitte he is required to put to himself, is abstention 
from false or untrue statement of facts. He is free to* 
put the most absurd interpretation on documents or 
law, provided he can do so with impunity on account of 
the weakness of the judge or his adversary. And the 
higher the status of the lawyer, the greater the impunity* 
with which he can bamboozle the judge. 

Then again, the lawyer and the judge are not free to^ 
deal with a case on its merits. The judge can decide- 
the facts as he likes, but for the law he has to depend 
tiot on the acts of the legislature alone but on a large 
mass of decisions which are not always illuminating or 
reconcilable. And the greater the number of decisions. 
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which a lawyer can skifully fling in the face of the 
judge, the greater is his appreciation by the litigant 
public and the greater are the chances of his confound- 
ing the judge. 

To add to all there are appeals, second appeals, 
appeals to the Priv 3 ? Council and so forth, and not infre- 
quently the decisions of trial-courts are reversed by the 
High Courts and again resorted by the Privy Council* 
The frequency of reversals, the want of ability in judges, 
the presence of ability in lawyers, never leave a litigant 
without a chance of success and ‘ hope eternal springs 
in human breast.’ He sometimes wins no doubt, but he 
wins when he has lost all, his money, his honor and his 
character. 

Rajendra Prasad. 


13f// October, 1920 

Pandit Motilal on Law Courts 

[Last week we published, from the able pen of Babu 
Rajendra Prasad who till lately enjoyed a leading ^ posi- 
tion on the Patna Bar, a thoughtful article on the state 
of litigation and legal profession in India. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, our respected President of the Amritsar 
Congress -and one of the leading lawyers in the country 
— unquestionably the leading lawyer in his province — 
has now issued an appeal to the members of his profes- 
sion wherein, besides exhorting them to make the 
boycott of law-courts a complete success and organise 
Panchayats for arbitration, he has described the evils 
of litigation, from his long experience of 37 years at 
the Bar. We publish the appeal in extenso from the 
Independetif — Ed. Y. L] 
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There can be no difference of opinion as to the desir- 
ability of avoiding litigation in courts and settling all 
disputes by mutual compromise or private arbitration. 
You may be in favour of or against the policy of Non- 
co-operation laid down by the Calcutta Special Congress, 
you may or may not belong to any of the current schools 
of political thought, you may not even be interested at 
all in politics ;• you cannot, whatever your position or 
occupation in life, deny that the nature of the litigation 
introduced by British laws and encouraged by the machi- 
nery of British Courts in this country is responsible for 
some of the greatest evils we suffer from. 

I have had the honour of belonging to the legal pro- 
fession for the last 37 years and whatever its detractors 
might say, I maintain that it is second to none in the 
world in its high traditions and its brilliant record of 
public service. At the same time, I cannot conceal from 
myself the fact that the moral tone of the profession has 
steadily declined during my own experience, and that, 
from top to bottom. The leaders have in succeeding 
years yielded more and more to the prevailing commer- 
cial spirit of the age and have gone on raising their fees 
from time to time, till they have now reached enormous 
figures out of ' all proportion to the nature, quality or 
quantity of the work required to be done. 

The employment of counsel at present partakes of the 
nature of a contract of hiring which it v.as never intend- 
ed to be, and the -good old principle t/.at counsel’s fees 
were mere honorariums can only excite laughter in 
these advanced days. A keen competition to break all 
previous records in the matter*6f high fees is proceeding 
between eminent lawyers with annual income already 
running into six figures, and it is impossible to say where 
it will lead to. The effect of this on the unfortunate 
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litigants is thus crisply put in the popular saying : 

Adalat men jojita, so hara^ jo hara, so mara'' (Success 
in Court is defeat, defeat is death.,) 

I am free to confess that I have taken no small part in 
this competition and, indeed, was in the thick of it till 
some four weeks ago. What contribution I have made 
to the disastrous results so graphically described in the 
Hindi saying I cannot tell: but in the very nature of 
things, the total output during the last 37 years could 
not have been insignificant. It is perhaps possible in 
view of modern conditions of life to defend high fees 
and cite precedents associated with honoured names, but 
I am concerned here with the consequences to the country 
at large and these in all honesty can only be described 
as ruinous. 

Much the greater evil of the present system, ^hoyrever, 
is the creation of a class of lawyers and litigants who, but 
for the excuse afforded by the existing machinery of the 
•courts, would find no place in any decent society. Their 
methods are well known and their agents infest the 
precincts of almost every court. There can be no greater 
condemnation of the ordinary law court morality than 
what one often hears when litigants of this class 
approach each other for an amicable settlement. ‘‘ We 
are not in the court, why don’t you tell the truth?” is 
not an uncommon form in which a fact alleged by one 
party is challenged by the other. 

Coming to the courts themselves, we all know what 
kind of justice is to be expected in criminal matters 
under the special procedure prescribed for the trial of 
Europeans. During the last 150 years, every Indian 
who has met with his death at the hands of a European 
has either had an enlarged spleen or his death has turned 
out’ to be the result of a pure accident. There has not 
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been a single case, so far as I am aware, of murder pure 
and simple. The climax was reached in the Punjab the 
other day. After the travesty of justice we have ex- 
perienced in that unfortunate province, I feel that it is to 
drag the noble profession in the mire to practise it be- 
fore courts which are the* outcome of an unrighteous 
and oppressive system. The disreputable class of 
practitioners I have just referred to are but the blade 
sheep you find in every fold, and under normal conditions 
it would be the business of the profession to drive them 
out. But when law courts are made subservient to the 
ends of the executive and such functions as they exercise 
can be suspended at the sweet will and pleasure of a 
legal or a provincial despot, when the enormities com- 
mitted in the name of law and order are condemned by 
the British Parliament from which the courts derive 
their jurisdiction, it is time that we ceased to have any- 
thing to do with these effete creations of autocratic 
power. 

We hold widely divergent views on certain public 
questions. It is idle to waste valuable time in trying to 
bring about a consensus of opinion on these. The best 
course is to agree to differ till time and experience 
show us the wisdom or unwisdom of the course we have 
decided to follow. Meanwhile, let us combine our ener- 
gies and make a united and determined endeavour to 
achieve what we are all agreed is worth achieving. 

The increase of litigation is one, of those evils w:hioh 
we are all interested in combating against. I earnestly 
appeal to my countrymen of all shades of political 
opinion to join in a holy war against this evil. More 
specially I appeal to legal practitioners of all grades to* 
take their right and proper place at the head of the 
movement and lead the campaign within their respective 
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spheres of influence. By doing so, they would be up- 
holding the best traditions of the honourable profession 
to which they belong. Let them organise panchayats 
and divert to them the ceaseless stream of litigation 
which flows into the courts.’^ They are now in the midst 
of the Dasara vacation and can well afford the time to 
approach their friends appearing on the opposite side 
and advise the parties to approach each other. Open 
the campaign on the reopening day of your court after 
the vacation by seeing that the number of fresh litiga- 
tion is cut down within the narrowest limits and that a 

* The following appeared in Young Iwha of PUh March, : 

A JulluipJar Circular — The instructions of the Dy. Commissioner 
of Jullunder on the Panchayats are innocent to look at. He has laid 
down the law in an unexceptionable manner but he has missed the 
point of attack. Is o doubt the decisions of private Panchayats are not 
binding in law. But only those will seek the protection of the 
Panchayats who wish voluntarily to abide by their decisions and 
therefore need no process of enforcement of Panchayat decrees. No 
doubt, compounding of a felony is wrong, But no court in the world 
can compel a man whose property is stolen to lodge a complaint. 
Even in my capacity as a lawyer. [ have had the privilege crfadvisin" 
clients not to prosecute thieves they had known and have rescued 
some of them from the police. Neither the police nor I. much less 
did the client, compound a felony in such cases. Why should not a 
Panchayat excommunicate a habitual thief V Society does not 
deprive itself of social protection when law-courts are established foi 
the punishment of offenders. The Government have their own remedy 
when they wish to punish thieves and other offenders. I would there- 
fore strongly advise the Panchayats of Jullunder to continue their 
veiy useful work of giving people cheap, speedy, and efficient justice. 
Care must of coarse be exercised that they resort to no punitive 
measures. The only penalty that is at onr disposal is the force of 
public opinion. There is not much danger of parties who voluntarily 
seek the protection of the Panchayat disobeying the latter’s verdicts. 
We must run the risk of some disobedience ; we must not, in impa- 
tience, resort to force or intimidation for the purpose either of 
securing refeience to Panchayats or execution of their decrees. 
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large number of applications withdrawing pending 
•cases is filed on that day and continues to be filed day 
•after day. Let these cases and others which have not 
yet gone to court be disposed of by the panchayats 
which you w*!!! have organised by that time. Within 
the next few days, I hope to submit for your approval a 
scheme for the organisation of panchayats and the 
•disposal of business before them. The work of educat- 
ing the clients^ and the public should however begin 
•at once. 

To those who believe in Non-co-operation — and their 
number is legion — I say: take your courage in both 
hands and boycott the courts completely regardless of 
any loss or inconvenience you may have to suffer. 
What you now look upon as a loss will undoubtedly be 
the greatest gain of your life — gain to yourself and to the 
Motherland. A few of you are rich, some are well off, 
hut the vast majority can hardly make the two ends 
meet. To the rich and the well-off, I say it is criminal 
to be either the one or the other with the wrongs inflict- 
ed on the Motherland remaining unredressed and the 
possiblity of similar wrongs being repeated at any time 
and time after time continuing undiminished. Those 
who can merely eke out a bare subsistence need only to 
he reminded of the ineffaceable truth contained in the 

* In answer to an enquiry by a friend as to what a man falsely sued 
"was to do, Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India of 25th May, 1921, under 
the heading, . “ A defendant’s plight’' : Those who have been falsely 
<}harged by the Government have gone to gaol. Those who are 
falsely sued may, if the plaintiff will not go to private arbitration, 
make a statement and produce even witnesses without engaging a 
lawyer. He is likely to have judgment in his favour. But at the 
worst he runs the risk of having to pay a blackguard. Surely wrong 
judgments have been given before now in spite of the assistance of the 
ablest lawyers. 
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well-known Persian couplet which means, whate%^er is 
your lot you shall have it, if you refuse you will be 
forced to take it. 

You may be sure that your country will not forsake- 
you in the hour of your need. As you are aware, the 
All-India Congress Committee has started a national 
fund for this and other purposes connected with the- 
Non-co-operation movement. It is your duty to help in 
collecting this fund for which detailed im'tructions wilt 
soon be issued. Meanwhile remember : 

“The Giver of daily bread gives to you His wings* 
to fly Motilal Nehru. 


mh March, 1921 
PRACTISING LA-VVYERS 

The Pairika devotes a leading article to an examina- 
tion of the position taken up by me regarding lawyers,’*" 

* The following appeared in Yo>in»f Ihdia of *20th April. 1921 : 

A Proresf . — The Editor. Tov?/;' India. Ahmedabad, — Sir, — The- 
other day when you left Jubbulpore for Cuttack, you had an inter- 
view with Guuada Babu at Calcutta. I have seen that interview in 
the “ Independent ' ’ of the 2nd instant, which appears to have 
borrowed it from the Servant." I refer you to a statement in that 
article attributed to you. 

It runs thus ; 

‘‘ At Jubbulpore. from where he (Mahatma Gandhi) was coming, 
two young men (sons of rich merchants) were leading the movement 
very successfully against a whole host of lawyers. Being businessmen, 
they were carrying on the work of organisation most etfectively."' 

This statement is incorrect. 

The facts are : 

These young men are not merchants, They are foundation stones 
of the British Government in India. They are Malguzars. Their 
trade is to realize Rs. 100 from the poor tenants, give the Government 
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^nd strongly dissents from it. The Patrika thinks that 
practising lawyers may continue to lead public opinion 
■on Congress platform. I respectfully suggest that any 
such deviation from the Non-co-operation resolution 
will be a serious mistake. I am aware that the 
Patrika thinks that the Congress has not called upon 
xtll lawyers to suspend practice. I venture to differ 
from the interpretation. The resolution calls upon all 
lawyers to make greater effort to suspend practice. 
And, in my opinion, those lawyers who have not yet 

its. 55 and ieep Rs. 45 with' themselves as commission and guarantee 
to recover the money even in the worst times. What a Non-co-opera- 
tion with the Government ! If these Malguzars are not co-operators, 
no one else is a co-operator. The Malguzari system was an invention 
•of Todermal by which means people could be systematically dominat- 
•ed by the rulers through their mercenaries. These mercenaries are 
the Malguzars, who. you have said, are leading the movement. 

If a lawyer who has not suspended his practice is not a proper 
person to be an office-bearer, certainly a Malguzar too should not be 
ran office-bearer. A Malguzar is more attached to the Government 
than a lawyer. 

In Jubbulpore these young men, Malguzars, are not leading the 
movement. 

The movement in Jubbulpore is being led by the lawyers and the 
whole host of them are supporting it. 

You did not give sufficient time to Jubbulpore, else the members of 
the Bar would have gladly seen you and discussed the matter with you. 
I fully believe that it will never be wealth which will lead the move- 
ment. It will always be the intellect and I hope you will correct the 
wrong impression created by the interview. 

I suspended my practice in November last- 

I am, etc., 

Jubbulpore, G. C. VARMA, 

10-4-21. Bairister-at-law. 

[I am glad of jVIi'. Varma’s energetic protest. And I hope that the 
lawyers of Jubbulpore are leading the N. C. 0. Movement. I must 
however adhere to my statement that the lawyers were conspicuo as 
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succeeded in suspending their practice, cannot expect 
to hold office in any Congress organisation or lead 
opinion on Congress platforms. Will titled men be 
elected as office bearers, although they may not have 
given up their titles? If we do not face the issues 
boldly, we stand in danger of corrupting the movement. 
We must exact correspondence between precept and 
practice. I hold that a lawyer president ef a Provincial 
Committee cannot lead his province to victory, if he 
-does not suspend his practice. He simply will not carry 
weight. I have noticed this again and again during my 
tours. Lawyers, who have hitherto led public opinion, 
have either renounced practice or public life. 

The Patrila errs in comparing practising lawyers to 
merchants. TTot many merchants have yet led public 
opinion, but where they have come forward, they have 
certainly renounced dealing in foreign cloth. The public 
will not, I am glad to be able to say, tolerate divorce 
between profession and practice. But not to seek, or 
give up public position is one thing, and to help the 
movement as a weak but humble follower is another. 


hy their absence on the day I visited Jubbulpore, and that the two 
,young men referred to by me, were in charge of the whole manage- 
ment. That they are sous of land-holders is true enough. 
Theirs to-day is co-operation of necessity. The Congress has 
not yet called upon land-holders to surrender their lauds to 
the Government, noi is it every likely to. These young men, like 
some land-holders’ sons elsew'here, are taking an honorable part 
in the national uplift and they deserve every encouragement from 
lawyers. There are no two opinions about the fact that intellect 
rather than liches will kad. It might equally be admitted by the 
'Correspondent that the heart rather than the intellect will eventually 
load. Character, not brains, will count at the crucial moment. And 
I fancied that these young men showed character. I should be sorry 
io find otherwise. — M. K.G. ] 
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Thousands are unable to carry out the full advice of the 
Congress and are yet eagerly helping as silent camp- 
followers. That is the position that practising lawyers 
should take up. It will be honourable, dignified, and 
consistent. We may not, in our progress towards 
Swaraj, consider the lead of any class or individual as- 
essential to success. 

The PatT'ika goes beyond the scope of the Paragraph 
of “Young India” when it presents as an alternative to- 
suspension, derision and insult. He would be an un- 
worthy Non-co-operator who would deride or insult a 
lawyer, or any one else who is too weak or otherwise- 
unable to respond to the Congress call. Because we 
may not elect such persons as office-bearers, we may 
not be intolerant and insulting to them. On the contrary, 
those, who are honestly unable to follow the Congress 
resolution are in every way worthy of sympathy. 

Nor is the Patvlka right in thinking that, before- 
practising lawyers cease to be leaders, there should 
be a complete boycott of law courts ; and as that is 
impossible without a rebel government, and as we do 
not contemplate rebellion, practising lawyers may safely 
lead opinion as hitherto. There is an obvious fallacy 
underlying this suggestion. Carried to its logical- extent, 
it would mean that no leader need practise what he 
preaches. The fact, is that, although law courts may 
not be completely boycotted by the sacrifice of Messrs. 
Nehru and Das, and by our refusal to give any public 
status to practising lawyers and others who have not 
carried out the Congress resolution, we have successfully 
demolished the prestige of these institutions, and, there- 
fore, to that extent, of the Government. If we restore- 
titled men, lawyers, and others, to their status even 
though they have not responded, we commit national 
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suicide. Lastly, the Patrika is wrong in arguing that 
the Congress has called for suspension in order to secure 
the lawyer s services. The motive, as the preamble 
<jf the original resolution clearly states, is to undermine 
the Government s prestige by the Non-co-operation of 
parties to the institutions on which the prestige is built. 

— M. K. G. 


iWi September, 1921 
COBBLERS vs. -LAWYERS 

Babu Motilal Ghosh,* whose mind is fresh like that 
of a youth though he is too frail even to move, sum- 
moned Maulana Mahomed Ali and me chiefly to 
urge us to invite the lawyers to the Congress fold 
and in effect to restore them to their original status 
of unquestioned leadership of public opinion. Both the 
IVIaulana and I told him that we did want the lawyers 
to work for the Congress, but that those who would not 
suspend practice could not and should not become 
leaders. Moti Babu said that my mention of cobblers 
in the same breath as lawyers had offended some of 
them.l I felt sorry to hear this. I remember the note in 

• Well-known, old Indian Nationalist ; for years Editor of the 
Amrita Bazaar Patrika of Calcutta. 

fThe following appeared in Young hidia of 25th August, 1921 : 

Practising Lawyers — Letters continue to pour in regarding prac- 
tising lawyers holding offices in Congress Committees. Ever since 
my arrival in Bengal, the question has been still more pressingly put 
to me. An ex-student from Dhubri writes to ask* whether I '"expect 
the movement to succeed under the leadership of practising law^-ers. I 
cannot conceive the possibility of the movement, which is one of self- 
sacrifice, succeeding if it is led by lawyers who do not believe in self- 
sacrifice. I have not hesitated to advise that electors rather than be 
ably led by such lawyers should be content to be more humbly guided. 

I can certainly imagine a brave and believing weaver or cobbler more,. 
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these pages, and it was certainly not written to offend. 
I have said many hard things about lawyers, hut I have 
never considered them to be guilty of caste prejudices. 

I am sure that the lawyers have appreciated the spirit of 
my remark. I hope I am never guilty of putting a sting- 
in any of my writings. But I certainly meant no offence 
in the paragraph referred to by Moti Babu. Having 
been myself a lawyer, I could not so far forget myself as 
wantonly to offend members of the same profession. 
Nor can I forget the brilliant and unique services render- 
ed to the country by lawyers such as Pherozeshah Mehta, 
Ranade, Taiyebjee, Telang, Manomohan Ghose, Erish- 
naswami Iyer, not to speak of the living ones. 

When no one else had the courage to speak, they 
were the voice of the people and guardians of their 
country’s liberty. And, if to-day the majority of them 
are no longer accepted as leaders of the people, it is 
because different qualities are required for leadership- 
from what they have exhibited hitherto. Courage,, 
endurance, fearlessness and above all self-sacrifice are- 
the qualities required of our leaders. A person belong- 
ing to the suppressed classes exhibiting these qualities 
in their fulness would certainly be able to leal the* 
nation ; whereas the most finished orator, if he has not 
these qualities, must fail. 

And it has been a matter of keen satisfaction to me to 
find the lawyers all over India, who have not been able 
to suspend practice, readily assenting to the , proposition 
and being conlient to work as humble camp-followers. 
A general will find his occupation gone, if there were 
no camp-followers in his army. 

effectively leading than a timid and sceptical lawyer. Success de- 
pends upon bravery, sacrifice, truth, love and faith ; not on legal 
acumen, calculation, diplomacy, hate and unbelief. 
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“But,*’ said Moti Babu, “there is a great deal of 
intolerance that has crept into our movement. Non-co- 
operators insult those lawyers who have not suspended 
practice. ” I fear that the charge is true to a certain 
extent. Intolerance is itself a form of violence and an 
obstacle to the growth of a true democratic spirit. 
Arrogant assumption of superiority on the part of a 
Non-co-operator who has undergone a little bit of 
sacrifice or put on Khadi is the greatest danger to the 
movement. A Non-co-operator is nothing if he is not 
humble. When self-satisfaction creeps over a man, he 
has ceased to grow and therefore has become unfit for 
freedom. He who offers a little sacrifice from a lowly 
and religious spirit quickly realises the miserable little- 
ness of it. Once on the path of sacrifice, we find cut 
the measure of our selfishness, and must continually 
wish to give more and not be satisfied till there is a 
complete self-surrender. 

And this knowledge of so little attempted and still 
less done must keep us humble and tolerant. It is our 
exclusiveness and the easy self-satisfaction that have 
certainly kept many a waverer away from us. Our 
motto must ever be conversion by gentle persuasion and 
a constant appeal to the head and the heart. We must 
therefore be ever courteous and patient with those who 
do not see eye to eye with us. We must resolutely 
refuse to consider our opponents as enemies of the 
country. 

Lawyers and others who believe in Non-co-operation 
but have not, from any cause, been able to non-co- 
operate in matters applicable to them, can certainly do 
silent work as lieutenants in the matter of Swadeshi. 
It requires the largest number of earnest workers. 
There is no reason why a practising lawyer should not 
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make Khadi fashionable by wearing it even in courts. 
There is no reason why he and his family should not 
spin during leisure hours. 1 have mentioned one out of 
a variety of things that can be done by practising 
lawyers for the attainment of Swaraj.^ I hope, therefore, 
that no practising lawyer and for that matter no 

*The following appeared in Young India, 12th January, 1922 : 

About Lairycrs — The Janinalal Bajaj fund of one lac of Rupees 
that was given last year for the support of lawyers who bad suspended 
practice as a result of the Nagpur resolution is nearly, as it was inten- 
ded to be, exhausted. The lawyers cannot go back to practise with 
any show of decency, and I am sure that many will not countenance 
even the idea of a return when the country is showing such wonderful 
example of self-sacrifice. But it would not ba proper to leave the 
lawyers to their own resources. I would therefore certainly suggest 
to the Provincial Committees that they should take up the burden 
subject to assistance from the Central fund, if it was at all found 
necessary. The arrangement should be quickly made so as to avoid 
suspense :’:id delay in the even tenor of national work. 

This, however, is the least among the difficulties that surround the 
lawyer class at the present moment. They are eager to take part 
in the national awakening. The spirit is willing, the flesh is weak. I 
still feel that practising lawyers cannot lead. They cannot but weaken 
a movement which demands complete, almost reckless, sacrifice. The 
whole cause can ba lost if top-men weaken at a supreme crisis. But 
the Congress has purposely opened an honourable door for them. 
The original draft was perhaps uncertain as to any but full Non-co- 
operators being entitled to sign the volunteer pledge. The conditions 
for them are easy of fulfilment, being mostly matters of belief. The 
use of Khadi may cause some little inconvenience at first, but I feel 
sure that they will not mind it, if otherwiBe they believe in the require- 
ments of the pledge. And, as among Non-co-operators imprisonment 
covers a multitude of defects, practising lawyers who go through the 
fire of imprisonment will by that one fact come to occupy the position 
of honour which once was theirs. There is also the general resolution 
appealing to and inviting all including full co-operators to take up 
such activities as do not admit of any sacrifice or any difference of 
opinion. I hope therefore that lawyers will, to the best of their abi- 
lity and opportunity, respond to the country’s call in many of the 
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co-operating student will keep iiimself from serving the 
movement in every way open to him. All cannot be- 
come leaders, but all can be bearers. And Non-co- 
operators, I hope, will always make it easy for such 
countrymen to offer and render service. 


September, 1920 

THE HALLUCINATION OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(Bv M. K. Gandhi) 

Much is being said and written against the proposed 
boycott of Government-controlled schools and colleges. 
The proposal has been described as ‘ mischievous’, 
‘ harmful,’ ‘ opposed to the best interest of the country,’ 
etc. Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji is among its most 
uncompromising opponents. 

I have been taxing myself to the best of my capacity 
in order to discover my error. But the effort has resulted 
in deepening my conviction that it is sinful to receive any 
education under the control of the present Government, 
no matter how high its quality may be, even as it would 
be to take the richest milk when it is tainted with poison. 

various ways open to them. Where all are expected to help none 
should be found wanting oi iuditferent. Non-co-opsrutors on their 
part instead of priding themselves upon their achievements should be 
humble enough to receive all the aid that might be rendered to the 
country’s cause. The spirit of toleration should take the place of 
intoleration and exclusiveness, it can do no credit to the movement 
or good to the cause if a man, who has nothing or little to sacrifice, 
claims, by reason of his putting on Khadi, the right of slighting prac- 
tising lawyers or others who may be honestly and according -to their 
lights serving the country in various ways. Whatever is oifered upon 
the altar of service to the motherland with a willing heart must be 
thankfully received. 
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I ask myself why some see the truth of the proposition 
quite clearly whilst others, the accepted leaders, condemn 
it as an error. The answer I have been able to find is 
that the latter do not consider the present system of 
Government as an unmixed evil as the former do. In 
other words, the opponents do not sufficiently realise 
the significance of the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs. 
They do not feel as the others do that these wrongs 
show conclusively that the sum total of the activity of 
the present Government is injurious to national growth. 
1 know that this is a serious statement to make. It is 
unthinkable that Malaviyaji and Shastriar cannot feel 
the wrongs even as I do. And yet that is precisely my 
meaning. I am positive that they will not put their 
children in a school where there was any likelihood of 
their becoming degraded instead of being elevated. 
I am equally positive that they would not send their 
children to a school managed, controlled or even 
influenced by a robber who had robbed them of their 
possessions. I feel that the nation’s children suffer de- 
gradation in the Government schools. I feel that these 
schools and colleges are under the influence of a Govern- 
ment that has deliberately robbed the nation of its 
honour, and therefore the nation must withdraw its chil- 
dren from such schools. It may be that some learning 
even in such schools may be able to resist the pro- 
gress of degradation. But it cannot be right to count- 
enance national humiliation going on in the schools, 
because some have risen above their environment. In 
my opinion it is self-evident that the honoured leaders 
of the nation to-day do not realise that the Government- 
controlled schools are tainted in the manner described 
by me. 

It may be urged that the schools are no worse to-day 
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than they were before the Punjab wrong or the Khiiafat 
breach, and that we tolerated them before these events. 
I admit that the schools are not much worse now than 
before. But sc far as I am concerned, the knowledge of 
the Punjab and the Khilafat betrayal has revolutionized 
my view of the existing system of Government. My 
ignorance of its inherent wickedness made the system 
tolerable to the extent of. my not rising against the 
schools. And that is just the reason why I fear that those 
who oppose the proposed boycott of the schools on the 
ground of its harmfulness, do not put the same valuation 
on the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs that I do. 

And so I congratulate Messrs. S. B. Tilak, Patel, 
Tripathi and others on their having given up their 
colleges even as they were on the point of finishing their 
education. That is also why I congratulate Misses Desai 
and Patel for their having left their high school. It is 
perhaps not generally known that these high-spirited 
girls left the schools of their own accord as have the 
young men. 

I have no hesitation in vrishing that the youth of India, 
both boys and girls, will, if they have felt personally 
the deep humiliation of atrocities of the Punjab, or 
understood the meaning of the violation of the Khilafat 
pledge, without any further reflection, empty the Govern- 
ment-controlled schools and colleges. The moral edu- 
cation that they will gain in a moment when they take 
that step will more than make up for the temporary loss 
of literary education. For the day that the boys and the 
girls empty the Government-controlled schools will be 
the day that will mark a very definite advance towards 
the goal. It will mark a revolution in the national 
thought. It will mark our freedom from the hallucination 
of schools and colleges. Is not the nation able to take 
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charge of its own education without any Go’Ternnient 
intervention, protection, advice or grant Abandon- 
ment of the present schools means' consciousness of our 

* Yoking India of 17th November, 1920, contained the following : 

Ualhicinaiion of Schools Colleges : — Though we would advo- 
cate and preach the Boycott of Schools and Colleges, with as much 
vigour and earnestness as we do nowr, even if the whole cost of 
education were borne by Government, we state some facts and figures 
which will disillusion those w^ho believe it is not possible to nationalise 
education without Government aid. 

The total expenditure on Primary, ^condary and Higher Edu- 
cation, including all educational departments, for the year 1918-19* 
was Es. 1,129 lacs or 11.29 crores. It was met as follow’-s : 

Lacs 

Government Treasury ... 392 

Local Funds ... ... 174 

Municipal Funds ... 49 

Fees ... 319 

Public Funds 195 

1,129 


Thus it will be seen that, while the Government spent 3. 92 crores 
and the Municipalities and Local Boards Es. 2. 23 crores, thb people 
spent from their own purse directly Es. 5*. lO- crores. It may be noted! 
that a good part of Government contribution was spent towards the 
upkeep of their own costly Educational Services. 

* UK * 

If we take Secondary education only, which is the chief item of 
expenditure and of usefulness, we shall have a further revelation. 
"The total amount spent on this bi’anch was Rs. crores. It was 


met as follows : 

Lacs 

Government Treasury ... 94.75 

Municipal and Local Boards- ... 2C.3(>' 

Fees .., 1.6G , 

Public and Charitable Trusts- 80 


3G7.11 
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ability to educate ourselves in spite of Himalayan.' 
difficulties.^ 


21fh October, 1920 

Aligarh 

(By M. K. Ganuhi) 

Aligarh is an old institution — forty-five years old. Ir 
has unique traditions. Ithasagreat record behind it. 
It may claim to have given to India the Ali Brothers. It 
is the best known centre of Islamic culture in India. 

Why do I seek to destroy it? Some Mussalmans 
really think that I mean ill under the pretence of wish- 
ing well to Aligarh. Little do they know that I am 

* The relation between destructive work and construction is discus- 
sed in the following which appeared in Y on wj India of Brd November. 
1920 : 

lYon-co-oi^eration in Education . — Revered Mahatmaji. — One seriou> 
circumstance that impedes the advancement of your cause in this parr 
of the country is the belief, shared by a section of the educated com- 
munity, that 3’ our etforts being avowedly destructive cannot be 
deemed worthy of promotion. M^’ own faith in your work as a great 
leaven of good, actual and potential, remains unshaken as before, for I 
consider it unsound to argue that ‘ negative agitation, ' as it comes to 
be called, ifso facto forfeits all claim to rational support. When an 

Thus less than jth was spent by Government, little more than i 
by Government and Municipalities combined, while the rest was 
borne by the people directly. 

Do these figures not show that practically we ourselves finance the 
Governmental education system, while all along we entertain the 
hallucination that the Government does everything, and that we can. 
with out Government aid, do nothing foi ourselves. If we get rid of 
this hallucination and further decide upon curtailing the useless and 
costly paraphernalia, we can very easily make education, independent 
of Government control, stand on its own legs and make improvements, 
necessary to suit it to the needs of the country. 
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imploring Pundit ji to do to the Hindu University what I 
am asking the ^Trustees to do to Aligarh.^ And I am 
certainly going to plead with the Bonares students as 
The following is from Young India of 27th October, 1920 : 

To The Trustees of the Aligarh College. — Greiitlemen, — I know 
jou are about to meet in order to give your decision on a most mo- 
mentous issue for Islam and India. 1 hear that you are calling in the 
aid ot the Government and the police for the occasion of your meeting. 
If the rumour is true you would be making a grievous mistake. In a 
matter which is purely domestic yon need neither the intervention of 
the Government, nor the protection of its police. Neither the Ali 
JBr others nor I are engaged in brute war. We are engaged in a war 
in which our only weapon is force of public opinion and we shall 
reckon ourselves beaten in the battle, if w^e do not carry the public 
with us. In the present dispute the test of public opinion will be in 
the first instance your majority. Therefore, if you after a full and 
free discussion decide by a majority, that the college and school 
students may not remain in the college ground either as students or 
even as boarders, if they persist in their demand of disaffiliation and 

individual becomes enslaved, body and soul, to a pernicious habit like 
drink, the way to wean him is ever double-edged, or to use the 
-opponents’ phraseology, at once • negative and positive.’ If the 
physician wishes to succeed in his cure he must primarily employ all 
his energy in enabling the patient to resist the temptation and over- 
•come the evil, ere he prescribes to him some substitute in place of the 
poison. The new recipe must needs fail to produce an effect, if coii- 
<iomitantIy, the patient persists in his old habit ; from which the lesson 
may be deduced that the initial ‘ negative ’ stage of destruction is as 
essential for cure as the later ‘ positive ’ stage of recuperation. Even 
so our country should first shake itself free from the shackles of emas- 
culating institutions, in advance of any constructive programme of 
work that may be undertaken for its regeneration. I appeal to my 
-countrymen not to be oblivious of this important truth, and earnestly 
trust that it may be driven home in their minds by yourself, with due 
emphasis and frequency. 

Wishing you every success, 

Believe me, 

Very sincerely yours. 


Shantiniketani 
November 10, 1920, 


Dwijenur^nath Tagore. 
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earnestly as I have with the Aligarh boys. I have done 
the same with the Khalsa College. The latter is the 
only centre of Sikh culture. 


the rejectioD of the Government grant, th,^y will be peacefully with- 
drawn. AVe propose in that event to carry on their education if at 
all possible in Aligarh itself, or elsewhere. The desire i*^ not to 
suspend their ‘?ecular education for one moment longer than is ab- 
solutely necessar3^ But it is our sincere desire that it should be given 
in consistence with the Law of Islam and the honour of India. I 
understand that in the opinion of the recognized Ulemas it is not 
lawful for a believing Muslim to leceive the assistance of a Govern- 
raeiit that has directly or indirectly sought to cau^e the destruction of 
the holy Khilafat and to tamper with the exclusive Muslim control of 
Jazirat-ul- Arab. You know as well as I do. how this Government has 
wilfully trampled under foot Indian honour. Consistently, therefore, 
with the control of the passions by the people, all voluntary associ- 
ation with the Government is being withdrawn by the people. The 
least that you, in my humble opinion, can do is to decline any further 
Government grant, disaf&liate the great institution of which you tire 
the tiustees and reject the charter of the Muslim University. The 
least that the Aligarh boys can do, if you fail to respond to the call of 
Islam and India, is to wash their hands clean of an institution acknow- 
ledging the aegis of Government that has forfeited all title to the 
allegiance of Islam and India and to bring into being a larger, uobkr 
■and purer Aligaih that would curry out the inmost wishes of its great 
founder. I cannot imagine the late illustrious Sir Syed Ahmed keep- 
ing his noble creation under the control or influence of the present 
Government. 

As I have been the originator of the idea of disaffiliation of Aligarh 
and rejection of the Government grant, I feel that I might be able to 
assist you in your discussions, and therefore, offer my humble services 
to you, and will gladly atteud yom’ meeting if you will allow me to 
■do so. I am proceeding to Bombay and shall await your answer there. 

But whether you wish me to attend or not, I hope that you will not 
■summon Government intervention in this purely domestic matter. 

And let me say to the Government, through you, that one hears all 
sorts of rumours of their intentions about the Ali Brothers and my- 
self. I hope, for the peaceful evolution of the struggle, they will not 
restrict our liberty. We are endeavouring in a most constitutional 
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I do desire passionately to destroy all these three- 
institutions as they are, and would strive to raise purer 
and truer ones instead. 

I deny that these institutions are in any way true 
representatives of their respective cultures. Inasmuch 
as Islam is in peril at English hands, Hinduism and 
Sikhism are also in peril- I asked an Aligarh professor 
whether he could preach complete independence for 
India as her goal if necessary, or if the institution as 
such could refuse to receive a Governor in his oiScial 
capacity. He frankly admitted that it was not possible. 
And yet I make bold to say that to-day the vast majority 
of the students of India have no regard or respect for 
British rule. They are disgusted with it. They have 
certainly no genuine affection for it. I venture to 
submit that to keep our boys in this false atmosphere is 
to teach them to deny their faith and for us to do 

manner to conduct our propaganda. We are seeking to bend the 
Government to the people’s will, or if it will not, to overthrow it, not 
by brute-force but by creating real public opinion. We hold it to be 
perfectly constitutional, legitimate and honourable to expose the 
Satanic nature of the Government, and to ask the people by appealing 
to their heads and their hearts, never to their animal passions, to* 
express their will, not in words but in action, i.e,, by withdiawing all 
possible association with the Government. But if the Government 
wish even to suppress the liberty of opinion and peaceful action, I 
hops they will issue no internment orders against us, but will im- 
prison us. For, in spite of our sincere desire not to offer Civil Dis- 
obedience even in our own persons, it will not be possible for us to- 
respect any internment orders. So long as our movemeut is not 
physically restrained we must use it in such a manner as we consider 
to be the best in the interests of our mission. 

With humble apology, 

Your faithful Servant, 

M. K. Ganuhi. 
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violence to our respective cultures. We will not make 
a nation out of hypocrites. 

With the knowledge we have of British intentions, it 
is unmanly, un-Indian, for us to accept even a portion of 
our own money through hands, stained with the blood 
of the innocents at Jallianwalla. We may as well accept 
gifts from a robber who has robbed us of our property. 
This Government has robbed us of our honour and put 
one of our religions in peril. In my humble opinion, it 
is a sin for the nation to receive education in schools 
financed by or under the influence or control of the 
Government. 

I have therefore no hesitation in advising immediate 
destruction of these institutions at all cost. But if the 
trustees, the teachers, and the parents or the boys will 
act in unison, there is no cost to be paid and everything 
to be gained. 

I am asking for the form to be changed, I do not seek 
to destroy the soul. Even as we leave bodies which we 
have outgrown, so must we leave the institutions which 
we have outgrown, and bring into being others, more in 
accord with our needs. How can scholastic institutions 
which represent the youth of a nation, lag behind when 
the nation is marching forward*? Several High Schools, 

* The following appeared in Young hidia of 3rd 2^ovember, 1920 : 

To the Paj‘£uts of Aligarh Boys, — Oentlemen, — I know that the 
best of my friends are bewildered at many of my doings at the present 
moment, not the least among which is my advice to the youth of the 
country. I do not wonder at their bewilderment. I have undergone 
a complete transformation in my attitude towards the system of Gov- 
ernment under which we are labouring. To me it is satanic even as 
was the system under Ravaii's rule according to the scriptures of my 
religion. But my friends are not so convinced as I am of the supreme 
necessity of ending this rule, unless the system undergoes a radical 
change and there is definite repentance on the part of the rulers. 

I shai'e too your concern about your boys who are learning at 
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having a more or less distinguished record, have thrown 
off the yoke of grant and affiliation in Gujarat. They 
are none the worse for it. They are all the purer for it. 

Aligarh. You will believe me when I tell you that I do not wish to 
hurt your feelings. I am mj’self the father of four boys whom I have 
brought up to the best of my lights. I have been an extremely 
obedient son to my parents, and an equally obedient pupil to my 
teachers. I know the value of filial duty. But I count duty to God 
above all these. And in my opinion, the time has come for every 
young man and young woman in this country to make their choice 
between duty to Cfod and duty to others. I claim to know the 
youth of our country in a fairly intimate manner, I know that 
in the majority of cases the 5^outh of our country have the deter- 
mining, of their higher education in their own hands. I know cases 
in which parents find it difficult to wean their children from what to 
them (the parents) appears to be the infatuation of their children, 
about higher education. I am convinced that I am doing no violence 
to the feelings of parents when I address our young men and ask them 
to leave their schools or colleges even in spite of their parenis. You 
will not be astonished to learn that, of the parents of hundreds of boys 
who have left schools or colleges, I have received only one protest and 
that from a Government servant, whose boys have left their college. 
The protest is based on the ground that they were not even consulted 
before^. their boys decided to leave their college. In fact my advice to 
the boys was even to discuss with their parents the question of leaving 
before arriving at a decision. 

I have myself appealed to thousands of parents at scores of 
meetings at which hardly a parent has objected to the proposition of 
leaving Government-controlled schools. Indeed they have with 
wonderful unanimity passed resolutions on Non-co-operation in- 
cluding the item on schools. I therefore take leave to think 
that the parents of the Aligarh boys are no less convinced than the 
others of the necessity of withdrawing their children from schools 
and colleges supported or controlled by a government that has 
participated in betraying the Mussulmans of India and has wantonly 
humiliated the nation through its barbarous treatment of the Punjab. 

I hope you know that I am as eager as any that carboys’ education 
should not be neglected. But I am certainly more eager that their 
education is received through clean hands. I hold it to be unmanly 
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The principals and the trustees can train the youth 
under their charge in a freer atmosphere. 

Financial considerations deter those who do not want 
to work. Our institution- will collapse if the teachers, 
or the trustees are false to their trust, or the nation 
really does not want them. The programme of Non-co- 
operation is based on the belief that the nation is tired 
of the present Government and wants to change it with- 
out resorting to methods of violence. The experience 
so far gained shows that the nation does definitely 
desire the change. If there is failure or delay, it will 
be due to want of workers. 

for us to continue to receive grants for our education from a guvern- 
meut which we heartily dislike. In my humble opinion that would be 
even dishonourable and disloyal. 

Is it not better that our children should receive their education in a 
free atmosphere, even though it may be given in humble cottages or in 
the shade of trees and under teachers who. being themselves free, would 
breathe into our children the spirit of freedom ? I wish you could 
reali‘='e that the destiny of our beloved land lies not in us, the parents, 
but ill our children. Shall we not free them from the curse of slavery 
which has made us crawl on our bellies V Being weak, we may not 
have the strength or the will even to throw off the yoke. But shall we 
not have the wisdom not to leave the cursed inheritance to our 
children ? 

They can lose nothing by pursuing their stuclicrs as free lads and 
lasses. Surely they do not need Government university degrees. And 
if we cbnld but get rid of the love of Government degrees for our boys 
the question of finding money for their education is in reality simple. 
For a week'^ self-denial bv the nation will provide for the education 
of its school-going children for one year. Our existing religions and 
charitable Hindu aud Muslim funds can support our education without 
even a week of self-denial. The present effort is no more than an 
attempt to take a referendum of our capaci ty to govern ourselves and 
10 protect our religions and our honour. 

. I remain, 

Well-wisher of the youth of India, 

M. K. Gandhi. 
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IWh Nove7nher, 1920 

THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF GUJARAT 

By establishing a university and starting a college, at 
Ahmedabad, Gujarat has shown that Non-co-operation 
has a constructive side as well."^ Only, being a purifying 
■process, Non-co-operation has to destroy before it can 
-construct. The National University stands to-day as a 
protest against British injustice, and as a vindication of 
National honour. But it has come to stay. It draws its 
inspiration from the national ideals of a united India. It 
•stands for a religion which is the Dharma of the Hindus 
•and Islam of Mahomedans. It wants to rescue the Indian 
-vernaculars from unmerited oblivion and make them the 
■fountains of national regeneration and Indian culture. 
It holds that a systematic study of Asiatic cultures is 

*The following also appaared in Tozmg India of 17th November, 
1920 : 

Fhe Gujarat National College . — Never have I felt my position as 
embarrassing as 1 telt it .at the time of luauguratin-g the Gujarat 
National College. I knew that it marked a silent and peaceful revolu- 
rtion which my audience might not understand or appreciate. I felt 
too thac ihe National College would sutler in comparison, if brick and 
mortar or academic distinction were to be the test. It was hardly 
■possible to have a national building, when a government, which 
claimed to be the ultimate proprietor of all our earthly possessions, 
had ceased to be the mouth-piece of the nation, and had even forfeited 
Tits confidence— yet the new college has in it possibilities which it is 
impossible to forecast. May it be the seed of national freedom ! 
Its success will depend upon the combined efforts of the teachers and 
the scholars. Without any literary merit, I have accepted the office 
•of Chancellor, and performed the inauguration ceremony, because I 
believe in Non-co-operation being the only remedy for national 
•.regeneration, and because I believe that the staff of the College and 
members of the Senate are truly imbued with the same belief. I have 
.approached my task in prayerful humility. May God protect the new 
•University and the College ! 
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no less essential than the study of western sciences for 
3 . complete education for life. The vast treasures of 
Sanskrit and Arabic, Persian and Pali, and Magadhi 
have to be ransacked in order to discover wherein lies 
the source of strength for the nation. It does not 
propose merely to feM on, or repeat, the ancient cultures. 
It rather hopes to build a new culture based on the 
traditions of the past enriched by the experience of 
later times. It stands for the synthesis of the different 
cultures that have come to stay in India, that have 
influenced Indian life, and that, in their turn, have them- 
selves been influenced by the spirit of the soil. This 
synthesis will naturally be of the Swadesi type where 
each culture is assured its legitimate place, and not of 
American pattern, where one dominant culture absorbs 
the rest, and where the aim is not towards harmony, but 
towards an artificial and forced unity. That is why the 
University has desired a study of all the Indian religions 
by its students. The Hindus may thus have an oppor- 
tunity of studying the Koran and the Muslims of 
knowing what the Hindu Shastras contain. If the 
University has excluded anything, it is the Spirit of 
Exclusion that regards any section of humanity as 
permanently untouchable. The study of Hindustani, 
which is a national blend of Sanskrit, Hindi and 
Persianised Urdu, has been made compulsory. The^ 
spirit of independence will be fostered not only through 
Eeligion, Politics, and History, but through vocational 
training also, which alone can give the youths of the 
country economic independence and a back-bone that 
comes out of a sense of self-respect. The university 
hopes to organise higher schools throughout the mofussil 
towns, so that education may be spread broad-cast and 
filtered down to the masses as early as possible. The 
’2q 
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use of Gujrati as the medium of education will facilitate* 
this process and, ere long, the suicidal cleavage between 
the educated and the non-educated will be bridged. 
And, as an effect of industrial education to the genteel 
folks, and literary education for the industrial classes,, 
the unequal distribution of wealth and the consequent- 
social discontent will be considerably checked. The 
greatest defect of the Government Universities has been 
their alien control and the false values they have created 
as regards ‘ careers.’ The Gujarat University by non- 
co-operating with the Government has automatically 
eradicated both these evils from its own system. If the 
founders and promoters stick to this resolve till the 
Government becomes nationalised, it will help them to 
cultivate a clear perception of national ideals and 
national needs. Let us pray to ’ God that the workers^ 
get the necessary faith and strength to uphold the* 
banner they have unfurled. 


ls^ Seytemher^ 1921 
KATIONAL EDUCATION 
(Bv M. K. Gandhi) 

So many strange things have been said about my 
views on national education, that it would perhaps not 
be out of place to formulate them before the public. 

In my opinion, the existing system of education is 
defective, apart from its association with an utterly 
unjust Government, in three most important matters : 

(1) It is based upon foreign culture to the almost, 
entire exclusion of indigenous culture.- 

(2) It ignores the culture of the heart and the hand 
and coniines itself isimply to the head. 
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\Z) Keal education is impossible through a foreign 
medium. 

Let us examine the three defects. Almost from the 
commencement, the text-books deal, not with things the 
boys and the girls have always to deal with in their 
homes, but things to which they are perfect strangers. 
It is not through the text-books, that a lad learns what 
is right and what is wrong in the home life. He is 
never taught to have any pride in his surroundings. 
The higher he goes, the farther he is removed from his 
home, so that at the end of his education he becomes 
estranged from his surroundings. He feels no poetry 
about the home life. The village scenes are all a sealed 
book to him. His own civilization is presented to him 
as imbecile, barbarous, superstitious and useless for all 
practical purposes. His- education is calculated to wean 
him from his traditional culture. And if the mass of 
educated youths are not entirely denationalised, it is 
because the ancient culture is too deeply embedded in 
them to be altogether uprooted even by an education 
adverse to its growth. If I had my way, I would certainly 
destroy the majority of the present text-books and cause 
to be written text-books which have a bearing on and 
correspondence with the home life, so that a boy as he 
learns may react upon his immediate surroundings. 

Secondly, whatever may be true of other countries, in 
India at any rate where more than eighty per cent of 
the population is agricultural and another ten per cent 
industrial, it is a crime to make education merely literary 
and to unfit boys and girls for manual work in after-life. 
Indeed I hold that, as the larger part of our time is 
devoted to labour for earning our bread, our children 
must from their infancy be taught the dignity of such 
labour. Our children should not be so taught as to 
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despise labour. There is no reason why a peasants’s son, 
after having gone to a school, should become useless, as 
he does become, as agricultural labourer. It is a sad thing 
that our schoolboys look upon manual labour with dis- 
favour, if not contempt. Moreover, in India, if we expect, 
as we must, every boy and girl of school-going age to 
attend public schools, we have not the means to finance 
education in accordance with the existing style, nor are 
millions of parents able to pay the fees^that are at 
present imposed. Education to be universal must there- 
fore be free. I fancy that, even under an ideal system 
of government, we shall not be able to devote two 
thousand million rupees which we should require for 
finding education for all the children of school-going 
age. It follows, therefore, that our children must be 
made to pay in labour partly or wholly for all the educa- 
tion they receive. Such universal labour to be profitable 
can only be (to my thinking) hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving. But for the purposes of my proposition, it is 
immaterial whether we have spinning or any other form 
of labour, so long as it can be turned to account. Only, 
it will be found upon examination, that on a practical, 
profitable and extensive scale, there is no occupation 
other than the processes connected with cloth-production 
which can be introduced in our schools throughout India. 

The introduction of manual training will serve a 
double purpose in a poor country like ours. It will pay 
for the education of our children and teach them an 
occupation on which they can fall back in after-life, if 
they choose, for earning a living. Such a system must 
make our children self-reliant. Nothing will demoralise 
the nation so much as that we should learn to despise 
labour. 

One word only as to the education of the heart. I do 
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not believe that this can be imparted through bocks. 
It can only be done through the living touch of the 
teacher- And, who are the teachers in the primary and 
even secondary schools ? Are they men and * women of 
faith and character *? Hava they themselves received 
the training of the heart ? Are they even expected to 
take care of the permanent element in the boys a nd 
girls placed under their charge '? Is not the method of 
engaging teachers for lower schools an effective bar 
against character ? Do the teachers get even a living 
wage '? And we know that the teachers of primary 
schools are not selected for their patriotism. They only 
come who cannot find any other employment. 

Finally, the medium of instruction. My views on 
this point are too well known to need re-stating. The- 
foreign medium has caused brain-fag, put an undue 
strain upon the nerves of our children, made them 
crammers and imitators, unfitted them for original work 
and thought, and disabled them for filtrating their 
learning to the family or the masses. The foreign 
medium has made our children practically foreigners in 
their own land. It is the greatest tragedy of the existing 
system. The foreign medium# has prevented the growth 
of our vernaculars. If I had the powers of a despot, I 
would to-day stop the tuition of our boys and girls 
through a foreign medium, and require all the teachers 
and professors on pain of dismissal to introduce the 
change forthwith. I would not wait for the preparation 
of text-books. They will follow the change. It *s an 
evil that needs a summary remedy. 

My uncompromising opposition to the foreign medium 
has resulted in an unwarranted charge being levelled 
against me of being hostile to foreign culture or the 
learning of the English language. Fo reader of ‘*Young 
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India ” could have missed the statement often made by 
me in these pages, that I regard English as the language 
of international commerce and diplomacy, and therefore 
consider its knowledge on the part of some of us as 
essential. As it contains some of the richest treasures of 
thought and literature, I would certainly encourage its 
careful study among those who have linguistic talents 
and expect them to translate those treasures for the 
nation in its vernaculars. 

Nothing can be farther from my thought than that we 
should become exclusive or erect barriers. But I do 
respectfuly contend that an appreciation of other 
cultures can fitly follow, never precede, an appreciation 
and assimilation of our own. It is my firm opinion that 
■no culture has treasures so rich as ours has. We have 
not known it, we have been made even to deprecate its 
study and depreciate its value. We have almost ceased 
to live it. An academic grasp without practice behind 
it is like an embalmed corpse, perhaps lovely to look at 
but nothing to inspire or ennoble. My religion forbids 
me to belittle or disregard other cultures, as it insists 
under pain of civil suicide upon imbibing and living my 
own. 


23rd February, 1921 

HOW MAY LAWYERS ARD STUDENTS HELP 
(By M. K. Gandht) 

Everywhere I have been asked whether lawyers and 
students who do not carry out the Congress resolution 
affecting them car 4 help the movement in any other 
way.*^ The question is rather strange, for it assumes 
•^students who non-co-operated should not however return to their 
studies. The following appeared in Yomng India of 19th January, 19*20: 
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that, if a lawyer or a student cannot non-co-operate as 
such, he cannot help at all. 

There are undoubtedly hundreds of students and 

To Lc — Dear Youn" Fr:eiicl.s, — I havt* just read an 

aLCouni of your response to the nation's call. It docs credit to you 
4nid to Bengal. I bad expected no less: I certainly v.xpec: ‘'till *nore. 
Bengal has great intelligence, it has a greatet beau, u has more than 
U'' shave of the spiritual heritage for which our countiy is specially 
noted. You have more imagination, moie faith, and more emotion 
:han the rest of India. You have faisiSed the calumny of cowardice 
'jU more occasion'? than one. There is, therefore, no reiitson why 
Bengal should not lead now as it has done before. 

You have taken the step • you will not lecede. You had ample 
V me to think. Y ou have paused, you have considered. You held the 
Congress that delivered to the nation the message of Non-co-epera- 
tiou. i e., of self-piirificatioa, self-sacrifice, courage, and hope. The 
Nagpur Congress ratified, clarified, and amplified the first declaration. 
It was delivered in the midst of strife, doubt, and disunion It was 
open to you ro refuse. <ir to hesitate to respond. You have chosen the 
better, though, from a worldly-wise standpoint, less cauriotiS way. 
You dare not go back without hurting yourselves and the cause. 

Bn: for the e/il spell that the existing «ystems of government and, 
most of all. this western education has cast upon us. the question will 
not be considered as open to argument. Can the brave Arabs retain 
:beir independence and yet be schooled under the aegis of those who 
would hold them under bondage ? They will laugh at a person who 
dare to ask them to go no schools that may be established by their 
invaders. Is the case dift'erent, or if it is difEerent, is it not stronger 
jii our case when we are called upon to give up schools conducted 
under the aegi< of a Government which, rightly or wi'ongly, we seek 
to bend to our wdi or destroy 

We cannot get Sd'araj, if not one class in the country is prepared ro 
work and sacrifice for it. The Government will yield not to the logic 
of words. It knows no logic but that of brave and true deeds. 

Bravery of the sword they kuow. And they have made themselves 
proof against its use by us. Many of them will welcome violence 06 
our part. They are unconquerable in the art of meeting and suppress- 
ing violence. We propose, therefore, to sterilize their power of 
3ijflicting violence by our Non-violence. Violence dies when it ceases 
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scores of lawyers who are not suspending their normal 
studies or their practice, as the case may be, only out 
of weakness. A lawyer who cannot suspend practice, 

to evoke response from its object. Non-violence is the corner-stone 
of the edifice of Non-co-operation. You will, therefore, not be hasty 
or over-zealous in your dealings with those who may not see eye to eye 
with 5^ou. Intolerance is a species of violence and therefore against 
our creed. Non-violent Non-co-operation is an object lesson in 
de?nocracy. The moment we are able to ensure non-violence, even 
under circumstances the most provoking, that moment we have 
achieved our end because that is the moment when we can offer 
complete Non-co-operation. 

I ask you not to be frightened at the proposition just stated. People 
do not move in arithmetical progression, not even in geometrical pro- 
gression. They have been known to perish in a day : they have been 
known to rise in a day . Is it such a difficult thing for India to realise 
that thirty crores of human beings have but to feel their strength and 
they can be free without having to use it ? As we had not regained 
national consciousness, the rulers have hitherto plaVed us against one 
another. We have to refuse to do so, and we are masters : not they. 

Non-co-operation deals first with those sensitive classes upon whom 
the Government has acted so successfully and who have been lured 
into the trap cousciously or unconsciously as the school-going youths, 
have been. 

When we come to thiuk about it, the sacrifice required is in- 
finitesimal for individuals, because the whole is distributed among so 
many of us. For what is your sacrifice ? To suspend your literary 
studies for one year or till Swaraj is established. If I could infect 
the whole of the student world with my faith, I know that the sus- 
pension of studies need not extend even to a year. 

And in the place of your suspended studies, I would urge you to 
study the methods of bringing about Swaraj as quietly as possible even 
within the year of grace, I present you with the Spinning- Wheel 
and suggest to you that on it depends India’s economic salvation. 

But you are at liberty to reject it if you wish and go to the College 
that has been promised to you by Mr. Das. Most of your fellow- 
students in the National College at Gujarat have undertaken to give 
at least four hours to spinning every day. It is no sacrifice to learu a 
beautiful art and to be able to clothe the naked at the same time. 
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can certainly help with money, he can give hi? 
spare hours to public service, he can introduce honesty 
and fair dealings in his profession, he can cease 
consider clients as fit prey for his pecuniary ambition, 
he can cease to have anything to do with touts, he can 
promote settlement of cases by private arbitration, he 
can at least do spinning himself for one or two hours 
per day, he can simplify the life of his family, he can 
induce the members of the family to do spinning reli- 
giously for a certain time daily, he can adopt for 
himself and his family the use of Ehaddar. These are 
only some of the things that can be done by every 
lawyer. Because a man cannot or will not carry out a 
particular part of the Non-co-operation programme, he 
need not be shy about the other items. One thing a 
practising lawyer may not do : he may no longer figure 
as a leader on public platforms. He must be content to 
be a silent worker. What I have said about practising, 
lawyers applies to students also who cannot or will not 
withdraw from schools. Most of our volunteers are 
drawn from the student world. Volunteering is a privi- 
lege and a student who has not been able to withdraw 
from Government schools cannot receive privileges from 
the nation. They too must belcontent to be unambitious 
servants of the nation. Even if we cannot completely 
boycott schools and colleges, we must destroy their 
prestige. That prestige ha? almost gone and is daily 

You have done your duty by withdrawing from Governineut 
colleges. I have only showed you the easiest and the most profitable 
way of devoting the time at youi- disposal. 

May God give you strength tnd coinage to sustain you in your 
determination. 

Your well-wisher, 

M. Iv. Gandhi. 
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decreasing. And we must do nothing that would restore 
their prestige till they are nationalised and answer the 
requirements of the nation. 


l^th Jane^ 1921 
A PARENT’S DUTY 
(By M. K. Ganiidi) 

This year, my third son aged 21 years has passed his 
3. A. with honours at an enormous expense. He does 
not wish to enter Government service. He wants to take 
up national service only. My family consists of twelve 
members. I have still to educate five boys. I had an 
estate, which has been sold to pay a debt of Rs. 2,000. 
In educating my three sons, I have spent all my earnings 
and all this in the hope, that my third son would secure 
the highest degree in the University, and then try to 
retrieve the position I have almost lost. I had expected 
him to be able to take up the whole burden of my family. 
But now I am almost led to think that I must give my 
family up to ruin. There is a conflict of duties on the 
one hand and motives on the other. I seek your careful 
consideration and advice.” 

This is a typical letter# And it is the universality, 
almost of the attitude, that set me against the present 
system of education years ago, and made me change the 
course of the education of all my boys and others with 
(inmy opinion) excellent results.^* The hunt after position 

* The following appeared in Young India of 3rd November, 1921 ; 

Education and Non-co-o^cration , — To the Editor, Young India, 
Sh, — In the Karti issue of the Prava^i, a BengaJi monthly edited by 
the reputed journalist Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, appears an article, 
over the initials S. C., on the present educational activities of Russia. 
In this article occurs a passage to which I wish to draw your attention. 
I am translating it below : 
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and statas has rained many a family, and has made 
many depart from rhe path of rectitude. Who does not 
know, what questionable things fathers of families in 

•* But even iiiuler the strebs of the present upheavals, Bussui has kept 
niiriiing hti toicli oi learnili£^^ faint though u Js. None has udvistcl 
her, like the wise patiiots of our country (^ludia), to let education 
wait. Russia kiiow^ that no vital antagoui>in (incompatibility) exists 
between w’ar and education, a« exist.*' between water and oil.” 

I apologise for the bad rendering but this is the idea contained in 
the few Bengali lines I refer to. 

I do not exactly understand what the writer means by these lines 
and as Mr. Gandhi i,- one of the “ Vv'ise patriots who have advised us 
to let education wait.*’ I would respectfully request him to express bis 
view^ on the above passage, as such a view is held by a section of the 
community which declares itself to be “ sane ” and ‘‘rational.” 

Yours, etc., 

lUii nl la. Ph.\n IX 1 >K.\X ATH Da?gupta . 

[I am not surpi ised at the view* expressed in the i-iavatii. In my 
humble opinion, it betrays at once ignorance of the position of the 

wise patriots ' and a di^^torted view of education. The Russians are 
not non-co-operating with their existing institutions. And yet in a 
state of war theie too, the torch of learning is burning faint even as :n 
Yon-co-operation schools. But what happened in England when it 
was at war with Germany ? Kow many schools were then going on 
in England V 1 know that the Inns of Court aud many colleges were 
practically clo^ed. I know that during the Boer war not a Boer child 
had literary education. The Boer children's education consisted in 
^iiiferiug for the sake of their country. 

The fact i« that the present peaceful movement is so client and 
gentle on the whole, that it is possible for those who do not believe in 
the doctrine to continue the education of iheii children under a 
system against which the countiy is ‘ waging war.’ That the move- 
ment is the more effective for its gentleness 'will, I prophesy, be 
recorded by the future historian with grateful appreciation. Lastly 
we have little reason to be proud of our educational institutions which 
by their very nature are accessible to a mere fringe of our population. 
In our state of intoxication, we do not perceive the disastrous effect 
■of the present system of education on the country. 1 have 
taxed myself to find something to the credit of the system in 
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need of money for their children’s education have con- 
sidered it their duty to do. I am convinced that we 
are in far worse times, unless we change the whole 
system of our education. We have only touched the 
fringe of an ocean of children. The vast mass of them 
remain without education, not for want of will but of 
ability and knowledge on the part of the parents. 
There is something radically wrong, especially for a 
nation so poor as ours, when parents have to support so 
many grown-up children, and give them a highly 
expensive education without the children making .any 
immediate return. 

I can see nothing wrong in the children, from the 
very threshold of their education, paying for it in 
w^ork. The simplest handicraft suitable for all, required 
for the whole of India, is undoubtedly spinning along 
with the previous processes. If we introduced this in 
our educational institutions, we should fulfil three pur- 
poses, make education self-supporting, train the bodies 
of the children as well as their minds, and pave the 
way for a complete boycott of foreign yarn and cloth. 
Moreover, the children thus equipped will become self- 
reliant and independent, I would suggest to the corres- 
pondent that he should invite all the members of his 
family to contribute to its upkeep by spinning or 
weaving. Under my scheme, no child is entitled to 
education, who does nojjspin a minimum quantity of yarn. 

the way of a solution of the various problems affecting the country ‘ 
I have failed to find a single thing of that character. There are 
to-day 7, 851, 946 children receiving instruction in our schools. I 
claim that it is impossible under the present system even to double 
the number of learners during the next fifty years. If education is to 
be universal, the system will have to be revised out of all recogni- 
tion. This is possible only by Non-co-operation. Public conscience 
cannot be stung into quickness with a milder remedy. — M. K. G.] 
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Such families will acquire a prestige for self-respect 
and independence not hitherto dreamt of. This scheme 
does not exclude a liberal education, but on the contrary 
brings it within the easy reach of every boy or girl, and 
restores literary training to its original dignity by making 
it primarily a means of mental and moral culture, and 
only secondarily and indirectly a means of livelihood. 

— iVl. K. G. 


25/// Fehniary, 1920. 

HINDU-MAHOMEDAN UNITY 
(By K. Gaxdhi) 

Mr. Candler some time ago asked me in an imaginary 
interview whether, if I was sincere in my professions of 
Hindu-Mahomedan Unity, I would eat and drink with a 
Mahomedan and give my daughter in marriage to a 
Mahomedan. This question has been asked again by 
some friends in another form. Is it necessary for Hindu- 
Mahomedan Unity that there should be interdining and 
intermarrying ? The questioners say that if the two are 
necessary, real unity can never take place because 
crores of Sanatanis would never reconcile themselves to 
interdining, much less to intermarriage. 

I am one of those who do not consider caste to be a 
harmful institution. In its origin, caste was a wholesome 
custom and promoted national well-being. In my opi- 
nion, the idea that interdining or intermarrying is 
necessary for national growth, is a superstition borrowed 
from the West. Eating is a process just as vital as the 
other sanitary necessities of life. And if mankind had 
not, much to its harm, made of eating a fetish and 
indulgence, we would have performed the operation of 

*SeejKige 162. 
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eating in private even as one performs the other necess- 
ary functions of life in private. Indeed the highest 
culture in Hinduism regards eating in that light and 
there are thousands of Hindus still living who will not 
eat their food in the presence of anybody. I can recall 
the names of several cultured men and women who ate 
tlieir food in entire privacy but who never had anv 
ill will against anybody and who lived on the friendliest 
terms with all. 

Intermarriage is a still more difficult question. If 
brothers and sisters can live on the friendliest footing 
without ever thinking of marrying each other, I can see 
no difficulty in my daughter regarding every Mahomedan 
brother and vice vena. ’ I hold strong views on religion 
and on marriage. The greater the restraint we exercise 
with regard to our appetites whether about eating or 
marrying, the better we become from a religious stand- 
point. I should despair of ever cultivating amicable 
relations with the world, if I had to recognise the right 
or the propriety of any young man offering his hand in 
marriage to my daughter or to regard it as necessary for 
me to dine with anybody and everybody. I claim that 
I am living on terms of friendliness with the whole world.. 
I have never quarrelled with a single Mahom.edan or 
Christian, but for years I have taken nothing but fruits 
in Mahomedan or Christian households. I would most 
certainly decline to eat cooked food from the same plate 
with my son or to drink water out of a cup which his lips 
have touched and which has not been washed. But the 
restraint or the exclusiveness exercised in these matters 
by me has never affected the closest companionship with 
the Mahomedan or the Christian friends or my sons. 

But interdining and intermarriage have never been a 
bar to disunion, quarrels and worse. The Panda vas and 
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the Kauravas flew at one another’s throats without 
compunction although they interdined and intermarried. 
The bitterness between the English and the Germans 
has not yet died out. 

The fact is that intermarriage and interdining are not 
necessary factors in friendship and unity though they 
are often emblems thereof. But insistence on either the 
one or the other can easily become and is to-day a bar 
to Hindu-Mahomedan Unity. If we make ourselves 
believe that Hindus and Mahomedans cannot be one 
unless they interdine or intermarry, we would be creating 
an artificial barrier between us which it might be almost 
impossible to remove. And it would seriously interfere 
with the growing unity between Hindus and Mahomedans 
if, for example, Mahomedan youths consider it lawful to 
court Hindu girls. The Hindu parents will not, even if 
they suspected any such thing, freely admit Mahomedans 
to their homes as they have begun to do naw. In my 
opinion, it is necessary for Hindu and Mahomedan young 
men to recognise this limitation. 

I hold it to be utterly impossible for Hindus and 
Mahomedans to intermarry and yet retain in tact each 
other’s religion. And the true beauty of Hindu-Maho- 
medan Unity lies in each remaining true to his ovrn 
religion and yet being true to each other. For, we are- 
thinking of Hindus and Mahomedans even of the most 
orthodox type being able to regard one another as 
natural enemies as they have done hitherto. 

What then does the Hindu-Mahomedan Unity consist 
in , and how can it be best promoted ? The answer is 
simple. It consists in our having a common purpose, a 
common goal and common sorrows. It is best promoted 
by co-operati||g to reach the common goal, by sharing 
one another’s sorrows and by mutual toleration. A 
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commongoal we have. We wish this great country of 
ours to be greater and self-governing. We have 
enough sorrows to share. And to-day seeing that the 
Mahomedans are deeply touched on the question of 
Xhilafat and their case is just, nothing can be so power- 
ful for winning Mahomedan friendship for the Hindu 
as to give his whole-hearted support to the Mahomedan 
claim. No amount of drinking out of the same cup or 
dining out of the same bowl can bind the two as this 
help in the Khilafat question. 

And mutual toleration is a necessity for all time and 
for all races. We cannot live in peace if the Hindu will 
not tolerate, the Mahomedan form of worship of God and 
his manners and customs or if the Mahomedan will be 
impatient of Hindu idolatory-or cow- worship. It is not 
necesvsary for toleration that I must approve of what I 
tolerate- I heartily dislike drinking, meat-eating and 
smoking, but I tolerate all these in Hindus, Mahomedans 
and Christians even as I expect them to tolerate my 
abstinence from all these although they may dislike it. 
All the quarrels between the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans have arisen from each wanting to force the 
•other to his view. 


6th October, 1920 
HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 
(By M. K. Ganuhi) 

There can be no doubt that successful Non-co-opera- 
ttion depends as mucK on Hindu-Muslim Unity as on 
mon-violence. The greatest strain will be put upon both in 
the course of the struggle, and if it survivj^ that strain, 
victory is a certainty- 
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A severe strain was put upon it in Agra,* and it has 
been stated that, when either party went to the* authori- 
ties, they were referred to Maulana Shaukat Ali and me. 
Fortunately there was a far better manathana. Hakimji 
Ajmal Khan is a devout Muslim who commands the 
confidence and the respect of both the parties. He with 
his band of workers hastened to Agra, settled the dispute 
and the parties became friends as they were never before. 
An incident occurred nearer Delhi, and the same influence 
worked successfully to avoid what might have become 
an explosion. 

But Hakimji Ajmal Khan cannot be everywhere 
appearing at the exact hour as an angel of peace. Nor 
can Maulana Shaukat Ali or I go everywhere. And 
yet perfect peace must be observed between the two 
communities in spite of attempts to divide theni.t 

* About this time Hindu- itXuslim relations were straiii'^d at Agra 
over the cow quesrion. 

t Thd following note wrttcen by Mr. Satish C. Gnha appeared :n 
Young Intha of 10th November, 1920 ; 

Dr. Taylor’s Topogi'aphy of Dacca ” was written in the early 
part of the nineteenth century and published in 1839 A. C. The book 
relates that the relation between the two religions was amica'hle in 
general- In Chap. 9 (P. 257) of Dr. Taylor’s book, we read : 

“ Religious quarrels between the Hindus and Mahomedans are of 
rare occurrence. These two classes live in perfect peace and concord, 
and a majority of individuals belonging to them have even overcome 
their prejudices so tar as to smoke from the same Hooka 

Although, both from the sauiTury and religious points oi view, it 
may not be an ideal practice for any two smokers to use the same 
Hooka without proper h' washing ir after each use. the practice as 
observed amongst friends belonging to different religions in those days 
clearly shows how amicable the relations between the two people:^ 
were ui rhose days. 

Another book, a rather earlier publication, * The East India 
Gazetteer ’ by Walter Harailion (published in 2 Vols. in 182tS A.O.) 
notices a similar state of things existing all over India and even the 
20 
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Why was there any appeal made to the authorities at 
all at Agra ? If we are to work out Non-co-operation 
with any degree of success, we must be able to dispense 
with the protection of the Government when we quarrel 
among ourselves. The whole scheme of Non-co-opera- 
tion must break to pieces, if our final reliance is to be 

border of India where Hindus and Mahomedaiis live side by side. 
The book particularly refers to the following places, (1) Hindustan 
(Northern India), (*2) Kangpur, (3) Malabar and (4) the Deccan within 
the borders of India, and such places, outside the borders as (5) Khelat, 
the capital of Baluchistan, (b) Afghanistan with its capital Kabul and 
Kandahar. The materials from which the above work was compiled 
were either printed documents or manuscript records deposited at the 
India Board. The following extracts from the book are given in sup- 
port of our statement that there was no Hiiidu-Muslim problem in 
those days ; 

(1) “ Hindustan : — Open violence produced little eifect on so pati- 
ent a people, and although the Mahomedans subsequently lived for 
centuries, intermixed with the Hindus, no radical change was produ- 
ced in the manners or tenets of the latter ; on the contrary, for almost 
a century past, the Mahomedans have evin..ed much deference to the 
preiudices of their Hindu neighbours, and a strong predilection to- 
wards many of their ceremonies.” (Vol. I, p. 64R). 

‘'Bnngjmr : — The two religious, however, are on most friendly 
terms, and mutually apply to the deities or saints of the other when 
they imagine that application to their own will prove ineffectual.” 

(Vol, II., p. 478). 

“ Malabar : — When the Portuguese discovered India, the dominions 
of the Zamoriii, although ruled by a superstitious Hindu prince, 
swarmed with Mahomedans, and this class of population is now con- 
sidered greatly to exceed m numbers all other descriptions of people 
in the British District of S. Malabar. This extraordinary progress of 
the Arabian religion does not appear (with the exception of Hyder 
and Tipoo) to have been either assisted by the countenance of the 
Government or obstructed by the jealousy of Hindus, and its rapid 
progress und^v a series of Hindu princes demonstrates the toleration 
or rather the indifference, manifested by the Hindus to the peaceable 
diffusion of religious practices and opinions at variance with their own. 

“ Deccan ; — There is a considerable Mahomedan population in the 
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iipon BritisTi intervention for the adjustment of our 
quarrels or the punishment of the guilty ones. In every 
village and hamlet, there must beat least one Hindu and 
one Muslim whose primary business must be to prevent 
quarrels between the two. Sometimes, however, even 
blood-brothers come to blows. In the initial stages, we 
are bound to do so here and there. Unfortunately we 
who are public workers have made little attempt to 
understand and influence the masses and least of all the 
most turbulent among them. During the process of 
insinuating ourselves in the estimation of the masses 

.countries subject to the Xizam, but those of the lowei' classes, who 
.are cultivators, have nearly adopted all the manners and customs of 
the Hindus. [Vol. II, p.' 81), 

•' Klidu'i The Hindus are principally mercantile speculators from 
3Iultan aud Shikarpur, who occupy about 100 of the best houses and 
are not only tolerated in their religion, but allowed to levy a duty ou 
aoods entering the city for the support of their pagoda.” I'Vol. II 
p. SI) . 

“ Brahraanical Hindus are found all over Kabul, 

especially in the towns, where they carry on the trade of brokers, 
merchants, bankers, goldsmiths and grain-sellers. ” (Tol. I, p. 81). 

‘‘ Knliil ; — Many Hindus frequent Kabul, mostly from Peshawar ; 
and as by their industry they contribute greatly to its prosperity, they 
are carefully cherished by the Afghan Government. ” (Vol. I, p. 307). 

Kandahar Among the inhabitants he (Syed Mustafa] receives a 
, considerable number of Hindus (partly Kanoje Brahmans), both 
settled in the town as traffickers and cultivating the fields and gardens 
in the vicinity. With respect to religion, a great majority of in- 
habitants are Mahomedans of Sooni persuasion, the country abounds 
with Mosques, in which 3yed Mustafa asserts both Hindu and Maho- 
medan worship and in other respects merely assimilate.” (Vol. I, 

♦d. 341). 

May we not infer that the policy of ‘ Divide and rule ’ adopted by 
the foreign Government, especially during the latter half of the 19th 
'Century aud after, was the root cause of so many discords. between 
xhe two religious peoples inhabiting the country ^ 
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and until we have gained control over the unruly, there 
are bound to be exhibitions of hasty temper now and 
then. We must learn at such times to do without an 
appeal to the Government. Hakimji Ajmal Khan has 
shown us how to do it. 

The union that we want is not a patched up thing but 
a union of hearts based upon a definite recognition of the 
indubitable proposition that fewaraj for India must be an 
impossible dream without an indissoluble union between 
the Hindus and the Muslims of India. It must not be a 
mere truce. It cannot be based upon mutual fear. It 
must be a partnership between equals each respecting 
the religion of the other. 

I would frankly despair of reaching such union, if 
there was anything in the holy Quran enjoining upon 
the followers of Islam to treat Hindus as their natural 
enemies or if there was anything in Hinduism to warrant 
a belief in the eternal enmity between the two. 

We would ill learn our history if we conclude that 
because we have quarrelled in the past, we are destined 
so to continue unless some such strong power like the 
British keep us by force of arms from flying at each 
other’s throats. But I am convinced that there is no- 
warrant in Islam or Hinduism for any such belief. 
True it is that interested or fanatical priests in both 
religions have set the one against the other. It is equally 
true that Muslim rulers like Christian rulers have used 
the sword for the propagation of their respective faiths. 
But in spite of many dark things of the modern times,, 
the world’s opinion to-day will as little tolerate forcible 
conversions as it will tolerate forcible slavery. That 
probably is the most effective contribution of the scientific 
spirit of the age. That spirit has revolutionised many 
a false notion about Christianity as it has- about Islam.. 
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I do not know a single writer on Islam who. defends the 
use of force in the proselytising process. The influences 
exerted in our times are far more subtle than that of the 
sword. 

I believe that, in the midst of all the bloodshed, chicane 
and fraud being resorted to on a colossal scale in the 
West, the whole of humanity is silently but surely 
making progress towards a better age. And India by 
finding true independence and self-expression through 
an imperishable Hindu- Muslim unity and through non- 
violent means, i.e., unadulterated self-sacrifice, can point 
a way out of the prevailing darkness. 


llfh Miiy, 19-21 
HINDU-MUSLIM U^'ITy 
(By M. K. Ganiihi) 

That unity is strength is not merely a copybook 
maxim but a rule of life, is in no case so clearly illus- 
trated as in the problem of Hindu-Muslim Unity. Divided 
we must fall. Any third power may easily enslave 
India so long as we Hindus and Mussalmans are ready 
to cut each other’s throats. Hindu-Muslim Unity means 
not unity only between Hindus and Mussalmans but 
between all those who believe India to be their home, no 
matter to what faith they belong.* 

I am fully aware that we have not yet attained that 
unity to such an extent as to bear any strain. It is a 
■daily growing plant, as yet in delicate infancy, requiring 
special care and attention. The thing became clear in 
‘This point was further emphasised in articles on Sikhs, etc. See 
Infra. 
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Nellore when the problem eonfronted! me in: a concrete 
shape. The relations between the two were none too 
happy. They fought only aboort two years’- ago- over 
what appeared to me to be a smialjll matter. It was the 
eternal question of playing m-usic whilst passing 
mosques. I hold that we may notdiignify every trifle 
into a matter of deep religious importance. Therefore 
a Hindu may not insist on playing music whilst passing 
a mosque. He may not even quote precedents in his 
owm or any other place for the sake of playing music* 
It is not a matter of vital importance forbimtoplay 
music whilst passing a mosque. One can easily appre- 
ciate the Mussalman sentiment of having solemn silence 
near a mosque the whole of the twenty four hours* 
What is a non-essential to a Hindu may be an essential 
to a Mussalman. And in alh non-essential matters, a 
Hindu must yield for the asking. It is criminal folly to 
quarrel over trivialities. The Unity we desire will last 
only if we cultivate a yielding and a charitable disposi- 
tion towards one another. The cow is as dear as life to 
a Hindu ; the Mussalman should therefore voluntarily 
accommodate his Hindu brother. Silence at his prayet is 
a precious thing for a Mussalman. Every Hindu should 
voluntarily respect his Mussalman brother’s sentiment. 
This however is a counsel of perfection. There are 
nasty Hindus as there are nasty Mussalmans who would 
pick a quarrel for nothing. For these we naust provide 
Panchayats of unimpeachable probity and imperturba- 
bility whose decisions must be binding on both parties. 
Public opinion should be cultivated in favour of the 
decisions of such panchayats so that no one would 
question them. ’ 

I know that there is much, too much> distrust of one 
another as yet. Many Hindus distrust Mussalman 
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honesty. They believe that Swaraj means Mussalnian 
Baj, for they argue that without the British, Mussaimans 
of India will aid Mussalman powers to build up a 
Mussalman empire in India. Mussaimans. on the other 
hand, fear that the Hindus being in an overwhelming 
majority will smother them. Such an attitude of mind 
betokens impotence on either’s part. If not their nobility, 
their desire to live in peace would dictate a policy 
of mutual trust and mutual forbearance. There i^ no- 
thing in either religion to keep the two apart. The 
days of forcible conversion are gone. Save for the cow', 
Hindus can have no groundfor quarrel with Massalmans. 
The latter are under no religious obligation to slaughter 
a cow^'. The fact is we have never before now endea- 

* Young India of 7th January. iy*20. contained the following • 
i^urhojiii and Hmdu-Musli)n of the question of 

Qnrbani, dealt at once from a religious and practical pomt of viyw. 
by Haziq-ul-Mulk Hakim Ajinal Khan in his remarkable address a^ 
President of the Muslim, League, the following quotation from an 
article by Dr. Leitner in the published as far back 

as 1893, will be of striking interest (Dr. Leitner explain^ that the 
Koran only speaks of the oiicring of the Qurbaui, meaning a * noble 
sacrifice ’ which the earliest commentators explained to mean a 
“ ram,” and goes on to say) : 

The Hindustani name for goat is ' bakra,’ bm the ‘ k * is a * kef.’ 
whereas the ‘ k ’ in the Arabic word ‘ Baqr ’ or ' Bakr ’ is a ‘qaf . ’ but it 
makes all the difference to the peace of India ^f the ‘ Bakra-Id is with 
a ‘kef’ or a ‘qaf.' If it be. as the vulgar call it, aud it is in general 
practise, ‘a sacrifice of goats.’ or ‘bakri-ka-Id' or' even bakra-Id’ 
the contention between Hindus and Muhammadans is at an end, but 
as mischief makers have invented, ‘baqr-Id* is a festival of the sacri- 
fice of a cow, then the Pax Britannica may at any moment give way to 
a universal rising among Hindus throughout India. It is therefore the 
most elementary co^mnonsense and good feeling which iconld point 
oift to the Muhammadans that the' sacrifice of a cow is not enjoined by 
the text or tradition regarding the festival, but that on the contrary 
it is universal as it most certainly is seditious in India. In Turkey, 
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voured to come together, to adjust our differences and 
to live as friends bound to one another as children of 
the same sacred soil. We have both now an opportunity 
of a lifetime. The Khilafat question will not recur for 
another hundred years. If the Hindus wish to cultivate 
eternal friendship with the Mussalmans, they must 
perish with them in the attempt to vindicate the honour 
of Islam. 


mil Mmj, 1921 
LET HINDUS BEWARE 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Bihar is the land of promise for Non-co-operation. 
For the Hindu-Muslim Unity of Bihar is proverbial. I 
was therefore distressed to find that the unity was 
suffering a strain which might almost prove unbearable. 

®oypt, Syria and Persia, where a cow \,ughthQ sacrificed without the 
least offence to any one, a sheep is preferred ; why then should a cow 
be killed in India, where it is a most heinous crime in the eyes of the 
vast majority of the population, and when neither scripture nof 
practice requires it throuofhout; the Muhammadan w^orld ?” 

Dr. Leitner even urges that British soldiers' and offiJals should 
receive as little encouragement as possible in the consumption of beef. 
Haziq ul-Mulk Hakim Ajmal Khan’s address shows that, in declaring 
that neither the text nor tradition enjoined the slaughterjof a cow, he 
was actuated as much by true patriotism as by commonsense and 
good feeling. It was a truly noble thing on the Hakim Saheb’s part 
and we hope that our Mussalmau countrymen will as nobly respond to 
his appeal and his practical suggestions, — which, as he rightly 
emphasised, ‘‘were springiugfrom the depth of honesty and sincerity” 
— and claim the ‘ proud privilege of being regarded the first to take* 
the initial step towards ensuring the internal peace of the country.” 
We need not say the Hakim Saheb has laid the Hindu community 
under a debt of gratitude by his bold and noble solution of a most 
vital issue. 
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I was told by all responsible leaders — both Hindu and* 
Mahomedan — who are not* given to be panicky— that it 
was taxing their resources to the utmost to avoid a 
Hindu-Mussalman disturbance* They informed me that 
certain Hindus, byname Gangaram Sharnia* Bhutanath 
and Yidyanand foi instance, had told the people that 1 
had prohibited the use of meat lo any Hindus or Mtissal- 
mans and that meat and fish were even forcibly taken 
away from people by overzealous vegetarians. I know 
that unlawful use is being made of my name in many 
places, but this is the most novel method of misusing it. 
It is generally known that 1 am a staunch vegetarian 
and food reformer. But it is not equally generally 
known that Ahimsa extends as much to human beings as 
to lower animals and that 1 freel57‘ associate with meat- 
eaters. 

I vrould not kill a human being for protecting a cow, 
as 1 will not kill a cow for saving a human life, be it 
ever so precious. Needless to say 1 have authorised no 

* More than one note appeared in Yoiin^ Inaia regarding this 
question. 

Mr. Gandhi in Your^ India of 4th Ausust. under ihe 

heading, Cow Protection : Cow protection is an article of faith in 
Hinduism. Apart fiom its religions sanctity, it is an ennobling creed. 
But we, Hindus, have to-day little regard for the cow and hei progeny. 
In no countiy in the world are cattle so ill fed and ill kept us in India. 
In beef-eating England, it would be difficult to find cattle 'with bone- 
^ticking out of their flesh. Most of our panjai apQtC'< are ill managed 
and ill kept. Instead of being a real blessing to the animal world, 
they are perhaps sim^Dly receiving-depots for dying animals. We say 
nothing to the English in India for whose sake hundreds of cows are 
^slaughtered daily, Our Bajas do not hesitate to pi ovide beef for their 
English guests. Our protection of the cow, therefore, extends to 
rescuing her from Mussulman hands. This reverse method of cow 
protection has led to endless feuds and bad blood between Hindus and 
Mussalmaus. It had probably caused greater slaughter of cows than 
otherwise would have been the case if we had begun the propaganda 
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one to preach vegetarianism as part of Non-co-operation. 
I do not know the persons named above. I am sure that 
our purpose will be defeated if propaganda of any kind 
is accompanied by violence. Hindus may not compel 

ill theriofht order. We should have commenced, as we ought now to- 
commence, with ourselves and cover the land with useful propaganda 
leading to kindness in the treatment oP cattle and scientific knowledge 
ill the management of cattle farms, dairies and pmijarapoles. We 
should devote our attention of propaganda among Eriglishmeniu the 
shape of inducing them voluntarily to abandon beef, or, if they will 
not do so, at least be satisfied with imported beef. We should secure 
prohibition of export of cattle from India and we should adopt means 
ot increasing and purifying our milk supply. I have not a shadow of 
doubt that if w’e proceed along these sane lines, we would secure 
voluntary Mussalmaii support, and when we have ceased to compel 
them to stop killing cows on their festival days, we would find that 
they have no occasion for insisting on killing them. Any show of 
force on our part must lead to retaliation and acerbation of feeling. 
We may not make Mussalmans or anybody respect onr feelings 
religious or otherwise by force. We can really do so only by exciting 
their fellow-feeling. 

My advice to my Hindu brethren is, ‘ simply help the Mussalmans 
ill their sorrow in a generous and self-sacrificing spirit without count- 
ing the cost and you will automatically save the cow.’ Islam is ti 
noble faith. Trust it and its followers. We must hold it a crime for 
any Hindu to talk to them about cow -protection or any other help in- 
our religious matters, whilst the Khilafat struggle is going on. 


Mr. Gandhi wrote more than once on this topic. In Young India 
of 16th March, 19*20, he opposed attempts made to pass a bye-law 
prohibiting slaughter of calves by the Lahore Municipality. Writing 
under the heading, “Impatient Cow Protectors”, he declared him-- 
self against securing legislative protection for the cow. He returned 
to the subject in Fozmg India of 8th June and deprecated the attempts 
of the Shikarpur Municipality to pass bye-laws regarding cow pro- 
tection. Under the heading, “ Save the Cow,” he wrote : 

The Mussalmans are striving their utmost to respect Hindu suscepti- 
bilities in this matter of life and death to the Hindu. The Muslim- 
League, under Hakim ji Ajmal Khan’s presidentship, carried a cow 
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Mnssalmans to abstain from meat or even beef-eating’^ 
Vegetarian Hindus may not compel other Hindus to 
abstain from fish, flesh or fowl. I would not make India 
sober at the point of the sword. Isothing has lowered 

protection resolution iit Amrir^ar. two years ago. Maulana Abdul 
Bari has written upon it. The Ali Brothers, for the sake of their 
Hindu countrymen, have given up the use of beef in their house 
Mian Chhotani saved hundreds of cows in Bombay alone during the 
last Bakr-Id. We could not accuse our Mussalmaii countrymen of 
apathy in the matter. 

Let us recognise that there is an interest actively working to keep 
us — Hindus and Mussalmans — divided. That very interest is quite 
capable of developing regard for Hindu susceptibilities in this respect 
I should beware of it. and distrust it. I strongly advise the Shikarpur 
friends to wait for their Mussalman brethren. 

Let them by all means abstain from all meal so that their Mussai- 
mau brethren may have other meat cheaper than beef. Let them, 
consider it a shame to have a single cow or her progeny in distress, 
or undergoing ill-treatment at the hands of Hindus themselves. Let 
them develop their Qoshala : so as to make it a model dair farm as« 
well as a home for aged and infirm cattle. Let them breed the finest 
cattle in their GoshaJa. They will do real service to Goinata. Let the 
Shikarpuris one and all become true non-co-operaiors, and hasten the 
redress of the Khilaf at wrong. I promise, they will save the Cow 
when they have done theii' utmost to save theKhilafat. 

It must be an article of faith for every Hindu, that the cow can only 
be saved by Mussalman friendship. Let us recognise frankly, that 
complete protection of the cow depends purely upon Mussalman good- 
will. It is as impossible to bend the Mussalmaiis to our will, as it 
would be for them to bend us to theirs. We are evolving the 
doctrine of equal and free partnership. We aie fighting Byerism — 
the doctrine of frightfnluess. 

Cow protection is the dearest posse-sion of the Hindu heart. It is- 
the one concrete belief common to all Hindus. No one who does 
not believe in cow protection, can possibly ba a Hindu. It is a noble 
belief. Cow protection means brotherhood between man and beast . 
It is a noble sentiment that must grow by patient toil and iapcniya. Ir 
cannot be imposed upon any one. To carry cow protection at the 
point of the sword, is a contradiction in terms. Rishis of old are said 
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■the morale of the nation so much as violence. Fear has 
become part of the national character. Non-co- 
operators will make a serious mistake, if they seek to 
-convert people to their creed by violence. They will 
play into the hands of the Government, if they use the 
slightest coercion towards anybody in the course of 
their propaganda. 

The cow question is a big question, the greatest for 
‘a Hindu. I yield to no one in my regard for the cow. 
Hindus do not fulfil their trust so long as they do not 
possess the ability to protect the cow. That ablity can 
be derived either from body-force or soul-force. To 
•attempt cow protection by violence is to reduce Hindu- 
ism to Satanism and to prostitute to a base end the grand 
significance of cow protection. As a Mussalraan friend 
writes, beef-eating which is merely permissible in Islam 
v^ill become a duty, if compulsion is resorted to by 
Hindus. The latter can protect the cow only by develop- 
ing the faculty for dying, for suffering. The only 
•chance Hindus have of saving the cow in India from 
the butcher’s knife, is by trying to save Islam' from the 
impending peril and trusting their Mussalman country- 
men to return nobility, voluntarily to protect the cow 
■out of regard for their Hindu countrymen. The Hindus 
must scrupulously refrain from using any violence against 
Mussalmans. Suffering and trust are attributes of soul 

to have performed penauce for the sake of the cow. Let us follow in 
the foot-stsps of the Kishis, and ourselves do penance, so that we may 
be pure enon£,di to protect the cow and all that the doctrine means 
and implies. 

In Young India of 19th June, he added : 

Nor mnst the Hindu of Behar mix up vegetarianism with cow- 
killing. The two stand on a different footing. Cow protection is the 
creed of twenty million Hindus, vegetarianism is confined to a small 
minority. The latter cannot bs permitted to force its views upon others . 
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force. I have heard that at big fairs if a Mussalman is 
found in possession of cows or even goats, he is at times* 
forcibly dispossessed. Those who, claiming to be Hindus, 
thus resort to violence, are enemies of the cow and of 
Hinduism. The best and the only way to save the cow 
is to save the Khilafat. I hope therefore that every 
Non-co-operator will strain himself to the utmost to 
prevent the slightest tendency to violence in any shape 
or form, whether to protect the cow or any other animal 
or to effect any other purpose. 


28/;^ July. 1921 
HINDU-MUSLIM UKITY 
(By M. K. Gan nut) 

Everybody knows that, without unity between Hindus* 
and Mussalmans, no certain progress can be made by 
the nation. There is no doubt that the cement binding 
the two is yet loose and wet. There is still mutual 
distrust. The leaders have come to recognise that 
India can make no advance without both feeling the 
need of trust and common action. But though 'there 
is a vast change among the masses, it is still not a per- 
manent quantity. The Mussalman masses do not still 
recognise the same necessity for Swaraj as the Hindus 
do.^ The Mussalmans do not flock to public meetings 

The following appeared iu Young india of 25th August, 1921 : 

Emdii MiislUii Vmty—'Yli'. Saiyad Mahammad, President, Khilafat 
Committee, Cnao, writes as follows ro the editor : 

*• I have read with pain and anxiety occasional remarks in your 
paper about the Mussalmans not joining the Congress. It is a matter 
for regret that the Hindu leaders in districts generally feel a sort of 
estrangement from their Mussalman neighbours and both the Hindu 
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in the same numbers as the Hindus. This process can- 
not be forced. SufScient time has not passed for the 
national interest to be awakened among the Mussalmans. 
Indeed it is a marvel that, whereas but a year ago the 
Hussalmans as a body hardly took any interest in Con- 
gress affairs, all over India thousands have registered 
themselves as members. This in itself is an immense 
^ain. 

But much more yet remains to be done. It is essen- 
tially the work of the Hindus. Wherever the Mussalmans 
are still found to be apathetic, they should be invited 
to come in. One often hears from Hindu quarters the 
.complaint that Mussalmans do not join the Congress 
organisations or do not pay to the Swaraj Fund. The 
natural question is, have they been invited ? In every 
district, Hindus must make special effort to draw out 
their Mussalman neighbours. There will never be real 

and Mubsalnian workers in small districts are fired with the ambition 
of personal advertisement and claim a superiority which is the most 
.dangerous poison to real unity. The result is that the Hindu workers 
jiardly take any active part in the Khilafat movement, and the gulf 
thus gets wider. The Congress Committees are doing nothing so far 
as the propaganda work is concerned, and they think that their work 
is quite different from that of the Khilafat Committees. This evil in 
small districts is most deplorable and ' in spite of my most earnest 
endeavours io bring about a complete union, matters have not gone 
beyond a surface unity, Once the Hindus understand and realize this 
power of unity, I can confidently say that the cow sacrifice in this 
district will be reduced to almost nothing. Our great impediment is 
iheir aloofness.” 

I should be vei’y sorry, indeed, if the Hindus of Cuao are apathetic 
io the Khilafat cause. I have no doubt that the more interest the 
Hindus take iu the Khilafat, the nearer comes Swaraj, Let us not 
ignore the fact that it is not yet possible to induce Mussalmans to take 
interest in Swaraj except in terms of the Khilafat. It is sad but it is 
true. The tw-o communities have remained so long estranged that the 
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equality so long as one feels inferior or superior to the 
other. There is no room for patronage among equals. 
Mussalmans must not feel the lack of education or num- 
bers where they are in a minority. Deficiency in edu- 
cation must be corrected by taking education. To be 
in a minority is often a blessing. Superiority in num- 
bers has frequently proved a hindrance. It is character 
that counts in the end. 


A PERTINENT QUESTION 
(Br M. K. Gandhi) 

I paraplirase below what a friend writes regarding 
the influence of the Moplah outbreak on Hindu-Muslim 
unity; 

1 am a staunch believer in Hindu-Muslim unity. Bur this Mopiah 
outbreak has raised doubts in mi. Success in the Khilafat means 
strength to Islam. Strength to Islam means attempts at conversion. 
Have we not often been given the choice between Islam and the 
<woid Can people such as Moplahs learn the beauty of non-violence ? 
And even if they appreciate non-violence for the sake of their faith, 
will they not use violence for the sake of spreading their faith ? My 
belief in the necessity of Hindu-Muslim unity is there. But do you 
not think that the questions I have raised aie relevant ? 

The questions are indeed relevant, if only because 
they have occurred to one so sane as the writer is. But 
in my opinion, there is a misunderstanding about the 
whole question. Our advocacy of the Khilafat would 
be wrong if Islam were based on force. There is no- 

Mussalmaus had unconsciously almost come to think that India was 
not their home. The peril to the Khilafat has opened theii* eyes. 
The Hindus can take note of the fact, help their Mussalman country- 
men and help themselves, and thus for all time cement Hindu-Muslim 
union. Happily for both, whatever may be true of Unao is most 
certainly not true of many other places where the Hindus are doing, 
all they can to help the Khilafat movement. There can be no real 
progress, if the awakening is not genei*al among both the communities. 
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thing in the Koran to warrant the use of force for 
conversion. The holy book says in the clearest langu- 
age possible, ‘There is no compulsion in religion’. 
The Prophet’s whole life is a repudiation of compulsion 
in religion. No Mussalman, to my knowledge, has ever 
approved of compulsion. Islam would cease to be a 
world religion if it were to rely upon force for its pro- 
pagatiori. 

Secondly, historically speaking, the charge of con- 
version to Islam by force cannot be proved against its 
followers as a body. And whenever attempts have 
been made to convert by force, responsible Mussalmans 
have repudiated such conversions. 

Thirdly, the conception of Hindu-Muslim unity does 
not presuppose a total absence for all time of wrong by 
any of the parties. On the contrary, it assumes that our 
loyalty to the unity will survive shocks such as forcible 
conversions by Moplahs, that in every such case we 
shall not blame the whole body of the followers but 
seek relief against individuals by way of arbitration 
and not by way of reprisals. . 

Fourthly, acceptance of non-violence for organising 
India’s freedom involves acceptance of non-violence for 
Hindu-Muslim solidarity. The Moplahs have certainly 
broken the rule. But they were prevented from having 
access -to the new manifestation. Whilst they had 
heard something about the Khilafat vaguely, they knew 
nothing of non-violence. 

Fifthly, we need not suspect any evil befalling India 
under Swaraj ; for it is tolerably certain that, had the 
Congress and the Khilafat workers been permitted to 
penetrate the Moplah territories, they would have been 
able to nip the evil in the bud. As it was, it is a matter 
capable of proof that the Khilafat workers, wherever 
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they could go, were able to exercise great restraining 
influence. To me the Moplah madness is proof of the 
Hindu-Muslim solidarity, because we kept calm. As 
members of a family, we shall sometimes fight, but 
we shall always have leaders who will compose our 
differences and keep us under check. 

Sixthly, in the face of possibilities of such madness 
in future, what is the alternative to Hindu-Muslim 
unity ? A perpetuation of slavery ? If we regard one 
another as natural enemies, is there any escape from 
eternal foreign domination for either of us ? Is not the 
present domination worse than the possibility of forcible 
conversions or vrorse ? Is Hinduism worth anything, if 
it cannot survive force ? Cannot the Mussalmans too 
ask the same question as the friend has asked ? Is there 
no possibility of a repetition of pillage and murder on 
the part of Hindus as happened in Shahabad three 
years ago ? Is not the remedy therefore clearly Hindu- 
Muslim unity at all hazards ? The Hindus as also the 
Mussalmans, whenever one of them goes mad, have two 
courses left open. Either to die valiantly without 
retaliation, that will at once arrest the progress of 
mischief; or to retaliate and live or die. For indivi- 
duals both the courses will abide as long as the world 
lasts. All questionings arise, because we have become 
helpless. We have forgotten the divine art of dying for 
our faiths without retaliation, and we have equally 
forgotten the art of using force in self-defence at the 
peril of our lives. And Hindu-Muslim unity is nothing, 
if it is not a partnership between brave men and women. 
We must trust each other always, but in the last. resort 
we must trust ourselves and our God. 


21 
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20^/^ October, 1921 

HINDUrMUSLIM UNITY A CAMOUFLAGE ? 

(By M- K. Gandhi) 

The editorial notes in the current number of the 
Modern Renew contain reflections on Hindu-Muslim 
unity, which deserve a reply. The talented editor has 
headed them with the word ‘ camouflage,’ and has evi- 
dently come to the conclusion that the unity is only so- 
called. In my opinion, however, it is not only not a 
camouflage but is fast becoming a permanent reality. I 
have made the admission in these pages, that it is a 
sapling requiring delicate handling. But it is certainly 
not a pretension or make believe if only because both 
realise the truth of the common danger. 

It is unfortunately still true that the communal or the 
sectarian spirit is predominant. Mutual distrust is still 
there. Old memories are still alive. M is still true that 
at elections considerations not of fitness but of religion 
prevail. But to recognise these facts is to recognise the 
difficulty of union. When both parties know them and 
are honestly trying to achieve unity in spite of them, it 
is hardly just to call the attempt or the limited achieve- 
ment a camouflage. 

It is not correct to say that the appeal of the Khilafat 
associations against cow-killing leaves the Mussalnians 
cold and unresponsive. In the first place, is it not a 
cheering phenomenon that Khilafat workers, themselves 
Mussalmans, are working to prevent covr-killing ? In the 
second place, I venture to assure the editor that the 
appeal has had wonderful success in almost all the parts 
of India. Is it a small matter that the burden of cow 
protection has been taken over almost entirely by the 
Mussalman workers ? Was it not a soul-stirring thing 
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for Hindus to witness' Messrs. Ghhotani and Khatri of 
Bombay rescuing hundreds of cows from their co- 
religionists and presenting them to the grateful 
Hindus ? 

It is certainly true that both Maulana Mahomed Ali 
and I. are careful enough ‘not to tread on each other’s 
corns.’ But, for frankness of treatment, it would be 
difficult to beat us. For us the unity is not ‘ a house of 
cards ’ as the writer cruelly suggests, but it is such a 
substantial fact that^we would aie to keep it intact. Let 
me inform the reader that throughout all our journeyings 
there has never been a jar between us, never any mental 
reservations. The cruellest cut however is given in the 
following sentence: ‘Reading between the lines of 
their speeches, it is not difficult to see that with one of 
them the sad plight of the Ehilafat in distant Turkey is 
the central fact, while with the other the attainment of 
Swaraj here in India is the primary object in view.’ I 
claim that with us both the Khilafat is the central fact, 
with Maulana Mahomed Ali because it is his religion, 
with me because, in laying down my life for the Khilafat, 
I ensure the safety of the cow, that is, my religion, from 
the Mussalman knife. Both hold Swaraj equally dear, 
because only by Swaraj is the safety of our respective 
faiths possible. This may seem a lower ideal. But 
there is no concealment in it. For me the attainment of 
the Khilafat through India’s power is the attainment of 
Swaraj. Love is the basis of our friendship as it is 
of religion- 1 ask to join Mussalman friendship by right 
of love- And if love persists even on the part of one 
community, unity will become a settled fact in our 
national life- It is unjust to suggest of Maulana Maho- 
med Ali that he speaks in elegant Urdu ununderstand- 
able to the majority of Bengali Mussalmans. I know that 
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he has been trying his best to introduce into his Urdu 
speech as much simplicity as possible. 

It is unfortunately true that there are still Hindus and* 
Mussalmans who out of fear of one another consider 
foreign domination a necessity: And that has not a 
little to do with the delay in the attainment of our goal. 
We do not yet clearly perceive that the possibility of a 
free fight between the two communities is a lesser evili 
than the existence of foreign domination. And if it is 
the interposition of the British Government which keeps 
us from fighting one another, the sooner we are left free 
to fight, the better for our manhood, our respective 
religions and our country. It will not be a new pheno- 
menon if we fought ourselves into sanity. 

The English carried on internecine warfare for twenty- 
one years before they settled down to peaceful work. 
The French fought among themselves with a savage 
ferocity hardly excelled during recent times. The 
Americans did nothing better before they evolved their 
commonwealth. Let us not hug our unmanliness for 
fear of fighting amongst ourselves. The able writer of 
the notes loves unity as much as any of us and suggests 
that there must be ‘ a root and branch change, a radical 
transformation and reconstruction from the foundation.’* 
But he leaves the reader to guess the remedy. It Vould 
have been better if he had made concrete suggestions. 
He would evidently have us intermarry and interdine if 
only by way of a beginning. If that is the radical 
transformation desired by him and if it is a condition 
precedent to the attainment of Swaraj, I very 
much fear that we would have to wait at least for a 
century. It is tantamount to asking Hindus to give up 
their religion. Ido not say that it is wrong to do so, but 
I do suggest that it is reformation • outside practical 
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politics. And wlien that transformation comes, if it is 
'ever to C 9 me, it will not be Hindii-Muslim unity. And 
what the present movement is aiming at is to achieve 
unity even whilst a devout Mussalman retains his faith 
intact and devout Hindu his. 1 have therefore often 
said to my audiences that the Ali Brothers and I serve 
.as an object lesson to all Hindus and Mussalmans in 
Hindu-Muslim unity. We both claim to be devoted to 
our respective faiths. In spite of the greatest regard for 
the Brothers, I would not give my daughter in marriage 
to one of their sons, and I know that they would not 
give theirs to my son, assuming that, in spite of his 
being a Hindu, he so far reformed himself as to covet 
the hand of their daughter. I do not partake of their 
meat foods, and they scrupulously respect my bigotry, 
if my self-denial may be so named. And yet I do not 
know three persons whose hearts are mere united than 
those of the Ali Brothers and myself. And I wish to 
.assure the reader that the unity is not a camouflage but 
it is a lasting friendship based upon exquisitely deli- 
cate regard and toleration of one another’s views and 
habits. 

And I have no manner of fear that, when the protecting 
hand of the British is withdrawn from me, either the 
Brothers or their friends would violate my freedom or 
.attack my religion. And I base this security from fear 
first upon God and His promise of safety to every 
creature of His who endeavours to walk in His fear, 
•and then upon the honourable conduct of the Brothers 
-and their friends, although I am avrare that physically 
^ny one of them is more than a match for twelve like me 
taken together. And so from the particular instance, I 
have generalised for the whole of India, and shown that 
Hindu-Muslim unity is possible, if only we have mutual 
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toleration and faith in ourselves and -therefore in the 
ultimate goodness of human nature. 

11 th November, 1920 
THE SIKH LEAGUE 
(Br M. K. Gandhi) 

Babu Kalinath Roy, the talented Editor of the Tribune, 
has kindly sent me an extract from a press letter received 
by him from a Sikh correspondent, for my comments. 
The extract runs as follows • “ Mahatma Gandhi told 
some of the Sikh gentlemen who went to remonstrate 
with him on the 21st October last on the pernicious 
effects of his propaganda on Sikh masses, that his 
propaganda of Non-co-operation was non-violent, that 
there were no doubt visible signs that the movement 
was likely to become violent among the Sikhs, that he 
would strongly urge the Sikhs to remain non-violent 
both in word and deed ; but that if despite his warn- 
ing the Sikhs become violent, he shall not regret 
if the British authorities crushed them by force. He 
shall then let them be annihilated without letting either 
Hindus or Mahomedans come to their help, for it shall be 
by the sacrifice (ahuti) and total extinction of an element 
which is likely to become violent that the propaganda 
of Non-violent Non-co-operation will succeed. ” Babu 
Kalinath Roy, after quoting the foregoing, says : “The 
writer adds that at a meeting of the Sikh League these 
words were duly repeated as having been used by you 
and that you, who was present, did not contradict the 
report. ” The letter has, I am further informed, been 
published by the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore. 

The above remarks are, I suppose, intended to discredit 
me. Now the conversation referred to was long, lasting 
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nearly an hour. Some of the remarks made by me 
during the conversation have been torn from their 
setting and put together as though I had made them in 
the manner and the order given. The lac: is that the con- 
versation was carried on partly in Hindiiscanl and partly 
in English. My remarks were addressed to several 
members of the deputation. The latter had come to 
urge me not :o put the idea of Non-co-operation before 
the Sikhs, especially as I had myself witnessed 'the 
violent attitude of some members of the I.eague. I told 
them in the course of my replies to several questioners 
that I did not like the attitude of some of the Sikhs 
present at the meeting, and that it filled me with grief. 
I told them also that, if I was permitted to speak, I would 
warn the audience against the danger of violence, that 
it would be suicidal to do violence to co-operators and 
seek to make them Non -co-operators by compulsion, i 
told them too that the Non-co-operators would be court- 
ing destruction if they committed violence, for the 
British would in that event have aii opportunity of 
destroying the whole of the community. I certainly told 
my hearers that, so far as I could, I would dissuade both 
Hindus and Mahomedans from helping any campaign 
of violence, and that 1 would not. in this struggle against 
the Government, be deterred by the fear of such a 
calamity as has been described to me. 

The summary of my remarks given by the .writer thus 
hardly does justice to me. I may state that I do not 
know the writer nor have I seen the letter from which 
Babu Kalinath Roy has taken the extract. I do re- 
collect a speaker at the Sikh League reproducing this 
conversation. His speech was in Gurumukhi, and in so 
far as I understood him, I think he correctly represented 
the gist of my remarks. 
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IWi November^ 1920 
BRAHMINS AND N0N-BRAH;MINS 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

When I wrote in ‘‘ Young India” on the Non-Brahmin 
question in Maharashtra,^ 1 little realised that the Non- 
Brahmin case was largely, if not entirely, a political 
matter, and that the complaint was not so much against 
the- Brahmins as a class by the Non-Brahmins as a 
class, as by some educated Non-Brahmins, against the 
Nationalists who were mostly Brahmins. Non-Brahmins 
include the Lingayats, the Marathas, the Jains and 
the “untouchables.” The latter, however, have a 
separate grievance against the other Non-Brahmins in 
that they are isolated as much by the Non-Brahmins. 
The case for the educated Non-Brahmins is again not 
common to all. It may however be stated in the follow- 
ing terms : 

(1) Educated Non-Brahmins do not possess the same 
political power that the Brahmins possess. 

The latter have the largest number of Government 
posts and seats on representative bodies, although the 
former are, numerically, by’ far the strongest. 

(2) Some Brahmins debar the Lingayats from the 
inner sanctuary of Temples, which the latter claim as 
their own ; and this false (in their estimation) claim is 
supported by the Brahmins in general. 

(3) The Brahmins treat all Non-Brahmins as Shudras, 
and treat them precisely as the Britishtreat all Indians.! 

In my opinion, the Non-Brahmin case is exceedingly 

* Omitted in this collection. 

tin South India, there is sought to be made a further difference in 
that, while the Brahmins cherish Aryan culture, the Non-Brahmins 
cherish the Dra vidian culture. 
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weak and is certain to disappear from the public life of 
Maharashtra, if the Brahmins of the Nationalist Party 
oarry out the Congress Non-Co-operation programme 
jn its entirety. 

The following is from Young India of *27th April, 1920 : 

A N'on-BraJLviin's comidaint. — To the editor, Young India, Sir, — 
3Ir.Gandhimade some remarks regarding Brahmins and Non-Brahmins 
in the course of his lecture at the Beach in Madras last Friday. His 
speech has caused great pain to the Non-Brahmin Nationalists of Mad- 
ras. It would have been highly preferable if Mr. Gandhi had not at ail 
touched on this point ; for from his spt;ech it was evident that he was 
completely ignorant of Dravidian civilization, religion, culture, and 
the inner meaning and causes of the present Non-Brahmin movement. 
He does not seem to h;ive recognized the special features of Dravidian 
civilization which marks off South India from the rest of India. In 
praising the Brahmins for their contribution to the religion and 
civilization of India (probably he means North India), he has 
involuntarily cast a slur on the Non-Brahmins whose ancestors have 
also contributed as much as, if not more than, the Brahmins to the 
glory of South India as seen in their literature, religion, and 
Iihilosophy. 

It need hardly be pointed out that nothing can offend a whole 
^community like a slur of the above kind, even though it may be done 
unwittingly! by one whose heart is overflowing with love, and for 
whom the community has the highest regard. Further, the obiectof 
3Ir. Gandhi’s recent visit and proposed long tour in the South in the 
middle of the next month is, we may take, to strengthen the cause, 
.and propagate the movement of Non-co-operation. 

Surely’, mnkiug hasty and flippant remarks about a highly vexed 
question, is likely to weaken the cause he advocates and estrange 
.the sympathies of a vast majority of the masses who feel strongly on 
ihe matter. 

If he really wants to bridge the gulf unhappily widening between 
.the Brahmins and Non-Brahmins of South India, let Mr. Gandhi take 
up the question in right earnest with an entirely blank and open mmd, 
.and then he may in all probability be in a position, after careful study 
to find out a solution for the problem. Otherwise he will do well in 
the interest of the great Non-co-operation movement, to leave 
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The movement owes its vitality, not to the religious or 
the social disability, but to the political ascendancy of 
the Brahmins, which the latter undoubtedly enjoy by 
right of merit. That grievance must vanish if the 
Nationalist Brahmins, having evolved larger views about 
Swaraj, taboo all Government posts and boycott the 
Councils and nominated seats on municipalities. It is 
clear .to me that the Government, in accordance with its 
confirmed policy, will play the Non-Brahmins against the 
Brahmins, even without the knowledge of the former, 
and endeavour to prolong its lease of life by fostering 
quarrels between the two, and holding out political 
inducements to the Non-Brahmins. 

It is clear too, that the Brahmins will take the wind 
out of the Non -Brahmin sail, and make that opposition 
innocuous by a right renunciation of every form of 
Government patronage. The reason why the question 
has assumed a more acute form is that Non-Brahmin 
leaders are trying to influence the electorate in their 
favour and are telling the electors that, Non -Brahmins 
being weak, they. must seek the British alliance. Brah- 
min leaders are naturally trying to influence the same 
electors and dissuade them from using their vote. This 

severely alone the Brahmin and Non-Brahmin controversy, in the 
course of his forthcoming Jong tour in South India. 

Madras, 11th April, 19*21. C. KanpA-SWAMV. 

[I have received more letters in a similar strain. The corres- 
pondents have clearly misunderstood me. I have not seen the report 
of my speech. X do not therefore know whether it lends itself tO' 
misinterpretation. But I claim that the Brahmins’ service to 
Hinduism or humanity is unaffected and undimi iiished by the achieve- 
ments of the Dravidian civilisation which nobody denies or disputes. 
I warn the correspondents against segregating the Dravidian South 
from the Aryan North. The India of to-day is a blend not only of 
two, but of many other cultures. M, K. G-l 
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gives rise to bad blood but not more than when the 
Moderates and the Nationalists are fighting. The most 
painful part of the situation, however, is that the Non- 
Brahmin leaders, who claim to represent the masses and^ 
to feel for them, will, by their co-operation with the 
Government, or by seeking to better their condition by 
Government aid, actually tighten the hold of the 
Government on the masses. And by their countenancing 
the Government aid they will make more difficult the 
remedy of the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs. The- 
Non-Brahmin policy is thus demonstrably suicidal. 

Wha^tever their grievance against the Brahmins or- 
the Nationalists, their remedy certainly does not lie 
through alliance with a Government, whose creed is 
economic exploitation of the masses and to that end also 
their emasculation. For, this refusal to right the Punjab, 
and partly even the Khilafat wrong, is based upon the 
policy of keeping up the British prestige at any cost. 
One lac of Englishmen cannot keep under subjection 
thirty crores of human beings merely by brute force. 

But it can, and does, consolidate its power, by making' 
them progressively helpless, in a most subtle manner. 
I venture, therefore, to warn the Non-Brahmin leaders 
against the danger of co-operation with the Government 
which is bound to hurt the very cause which they seek 
to espouse. They will not better the economic condition 
of the masses by gaining a few Government posts, or 
by being elected legislative councillors. 

Judged by the economic standard, thirty-five years of 
our political activity 'have resulted in disaster. The' 
masses of India to-day are less able to stand the ravages- 
of famine and disease than they were fifty years ago.. 
They are less manly than they were at any period in 
the history of the nation. 
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* The impending calamity of Non-Brahmin leaders 
running into the arms of the Government for the sup- 
posed betterment of their political condition can easily 
be averted by the great Brahmin party. It is intelligent, 
it is strong, it has the traditional prestige of authority. 
It can afford to stoop to conquer. A whole-hearted 
acceptance of the Non-co-operation programme does 
provide an automatic solution. But it is not enough. 
Bitterness will still remain, unless the Brahmins extend 
the hand of fellowship to those who feel weak and 
injured. Complaints were made about nationalist papers 
in the Karnatak using offensive and haughty language 
towards Non-Brahmins ; of Nationalist Brlihmins 
otherwise also belittling them and treating them with 
contempt. Their ignorant Non-Brahmin countrymen 
have a right to expect courtesy and considerateness 
from comparatively more enlightened Brahmins. The 
mass of Non-Brahmins are still untouched by the 
anti-Brahmin prejudice. I have faith enough in the 
Maharashtra Brahmin to know that he will solve the 
Non-Brahmin question in a manner befitting the tradi- 
tions of Hinduism of which he is trustee. 


23rd March, 1921 
TO THE PARSIS 

Dear Friends,— 

I know that you are following with considerable 
interest the present Non-co-operation movement. You 
may know, too, that all thoughtful Non-co-operators are 
anxiously waiting to see what part you are going to play 
in the process of purification through which the whole 
country is passing. I, personally, have every reason to 
have full faith in your doing the right thing when the 
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moment for making the final choice comes to you. And! 
I address these few words to you because I feel that,, 
probably, that moment has now arrived. 

Apart from your being fellow-countrymen, lam bounce 
to you by many sacred ties. Dadabhai was the first 
patriot to inspire me. He was my guide and helper* 
when I did not know any other leader. It was to him 
that I bore, when yet a boy, a letter of introduction. It 
was the late uncrowned king of Bombay who led me in- 
1896 and showed me the way to work. It was he who,, 
when I wanted to give battle to a Political Agent as far* 
back as 1892, restrained my youthful ardour and taught 
me the first practical lesson in Ahimsa in public life. 
He taught me not to resent personal wrongs if- I would; 
serve India. A Parsee merchant in Durban, Rustamjee- 
Ghorkhodoo, was among my most valued clients and* 
friends in South Africa. He gave freely to the public* 
cause, and he and his brave son vrere the fir-: t anaong my- 
fellow-prisoners. 

He gave me shelter when 1 was lynched, and now, too, 
he is following the Swaraj movement with considerable 
interest and has just donated Rs. 40,000 to it.’^’" In ray 

* The following appeared in Young Indvi of 29th June, 1921 : 

Parsi Generosity, — Mr. Godrej of the “ fcafe ” fame has eclipsed alb 
donations to the Tilak Swaraj Fund with his announcement of three 
lacs of rupees. His donations to public purposes have been hitherto 
quite unknown. But he was induced to appreciate the necessity this 
time of a public announcement. I tend^^rmy congratulations to Mr. 
Godrej and the whole Parsi Community. I wish also to testify that, , 
during the collection week in Bombay, not a day has passed without 
Parsi donations. Parsi ladies and gentlemen are also making door to , 
door collections. Parsis are also working as pickets. Among the 
newspapers, too, not all the Parsi papers are hostile to the Movement. 
But Mr. Godrej’s generosityriputs the Parsis easily first in all India., 
Parsi Rustamji’s 52,000 would in any case have put the Parsis in a 
espectable position. Mr. Godrej has secured the first place. 
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humble opinion, probably the first woman in India to-day 
is a Parsi woman — gentle as a lamb, with a heart that 
holds the whole humanity. To have her friendship is 
the rarest privilege of life, I would love to multiply 
these sacred memories, but I have given you enough of 
them to enable you to understand and to appreciate the 
motive of this letter. 

Y ou are a very cautious community. Y ou are compact, 
and y6u rightly insist on abundant proof of the stability 
and the morality of any movement before you would 
take to it. But there is now danger of your becoming 
over-cautious, and your success in trade may make you 
oblivious of the wants and aspirations of the multitude 
of your countrymen. 

1 dread the Rockfeller ' spirit that seems to be 
overtaking the great House of the Tatas. I dread to 
think of the consequences of their appropriating 
poor people’s properties for the doubtful benefit of 
making India industrial. But I do believe that this is a 
passing phase. Your shrewdness will show you the 
suicidal nature of such enterprises. Your quick wit will 
tell you that what India needs is not concentration of 
capital in a few hands, but its distribution so as to be 
within easy reach of the 7^ lakhs of villages that make 
•this continent 1,900 miles long and 1,500 miles broad. 1 
know, therefore, it is a question of time when you will 
-throw in your lot as a community with the reformers 
who are hungering to.free India from the curse of an 
Imperialism which is bleeding her to death. 

But there is one thing for which it will be criminal to 
-wait. A temperance wave is passing over India. The 
people want voluntarily to become teetotallers. Society 
is fast developing a public opinion that would consider 
^drinking an unpardonable vice. Many Parsis make a 
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TiTiTig Trmiming liquor shops/-' Your whole-hearted 
oo-opemliion can sweep out of existence many of these 
plague-spots in the Bombay Presidency. The Local 
Governments almost all over India are making a dis- 
creditable attempt to thwart the movement which bids 
fair to succeed even to the point of destroying the whole 
of the Abkari revenue. Will you help the Government 
or the people? The Bombay Government has not yet 
been seized by panic. But I can hardly imagine that it 
will have the courage and wisdom to sacrifice the drink- 
revenue. You have to make your immediate choice. I 
do not know what your Scriptures say about drink. I 
can guess what the Prophet, who separated good from 
evil and sang the victory of the former over latter, 
is likely to have said. Bat apart from your own religious 
belief, you have to make up your mind as to whether 
you will forward the cause of temperance in a whole- 
hearted manner or whether you will supinely and 
philosophically watch developments. I shall hope that 
you as a practical community of India will actively 
.and thoroughly associate yourselves with the great 

* The following iippcared in Youn^ India of */9th June, 1921 : 

Danger ahead . — The liquor-shop picketing has an intimate relation 
to Parsis. We will have to exercise great forbearance towards our 
Parsi countrymen. While we canuoi; stop picketing altogether, we 
must meet the liquor- dealers in conference, understand their difficul- 
.ties and explain our own. Mr. Godrej has earmarked his donation for 
liquor prohibition and the uplift of the suppressed classes. Let us 
not, tberef ore, think that all Parsis are necessarily hostile to the great 
temperance movement. At the present movement, an outbreak of 
violence is the most to be feared from the temperance campaign, 
.unless the Moderate ministers take their courage in both hands, refund 
.all auction bids and close liquor-shops. I assure them that the move- 
ment can only be regulated, it cannot be checked. The people are 
hjnt on ending liquor-shops, and treating as a crime all liquor-selling 
except as a medicine by chemists. It is a matter that brooks no delay. 
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temperance movement which bids fair to outshine every 
such movement in the world. 

I am, 

Your faithful friend, 

M. K. Gandhi. 


Wi June, 1921 
TO THE MODEBATES 

DEAR Friends, 

It is a matter of no small grief to me, that I find my- 
self estranged from you in ideas, although by training 
and association I have been brought up in the company 
of those who have been regarded as Moderates. Partly 
owing to circumstances, and partly owing to tempera- 
ment, I have never belonged to any of the great parties 
in India. Nevertheless, my life has been influenced 
much more by men belonging to the Moderate party 
than the Extremist. Dadabhai Naoroji, Gokhale, Bad- 
ruddin Tyabji, Pherozeshah Mehta are all names to 
conjure with. Their services to the country can never 
be forgotten. They have inspired the lives of many like 
myself throughout our country. I have enjoyed the' 
pleasantest associations with many of the living amongst, 
you. What is it that has flung me away from you and 
into the lap of the Nationalist party? Why do I find 
more in common with the Nationalists than with you?' 
I am unable to see that you love your country less than 
the Nationalists. I refuse to believe that you are less 
willing to sacrifice yourselves for the country’s good,, 
than the Nationalists. Certainly, the Moderate party can 
claim as much intelligence, integrity and ability as the 
Nationalists, if not more. The difference* therefore, lies, 
in the ideals. 
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I will not weary yon with a discussion of the different 
ideals. For the moment, I will simply invite your atten - 
tion to some of the items in the constructive programme 
in the movement of Non-co-operation. You may not 
like the word itself. You may intensely dislike, as I 
know you do, many items in the programme. But if 
you concede to the Non-co-operators the same credit 
for love of the land that you will claim for yourselves, 
will you not view with favour those parts of the pro- 
gramme on which there cannot be two opinions ? I 
refer to the drink evil. I ask you to accept my evidence 
that the country as a whole is sick of the drink curse. 
Those unfortunate men, who have become slaves to the 
habit, require to be helped against themselves. Some 
of them even ask to be helped. I invite you to take 
advantage of the wave of feeling that has been roused 
against the drink traffic. The agitation arose spontane- 
ously. Believe me, the deprivation to the Government 
of the drink revenue is of the least importance in the 
campaign. The country is simply impatient of the evil 
itself. In no country in the world, will it be possible 
to carry on this traffic in the face of the united 
and the enlightened opposition of a people, such as is 
now to be witnessed in India. Whatever the errors or 
excesses that were committed by the mob in Nagpur, the 
cause was just. The people were determined to do away 
with this drink curse that was sapping their vitality. 
You will not be deceived by the specious argument that 
India must not be made sober by compulsion, and that 
those who wish to drink must have facilities provided for 
them. The State does not cater for the vices of its people. 
We do not regulate or license houses of ill fame. We 
do‘ not provide facilities for thieves to indulge their 
propensity for thieving. I hold drink to be more 
28 
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damnable than thieving and perhaps even prostitution. 
Is it not often the parent of both ? I ask you to join the 
country in sweeping out of existence the drink revenue 
and abolishing the liquor-shops. Many liquor-sellers 
would gladly close their shops, if the money paid by 
them were refunded. 

‘ What about the education of the children V may be 
the question asked. I venture to suggest to you that it 
is a matter of deep humiliation for the country to find 
its children educated from the drink revenue. We shall 
deserve the curse of posterity, if we do not wisely decide 
to stop the drink evil, even though we may have to 
sacrifice the education of our children. But we need not. 
I knpw many of you have laughed at the idea of making 
education self-supporting by introducing spinning in 
our schools and colleges. 1 assure you that it solves the 
problem of education as nothing else can. The country 
cannot bear fresh taxation. Even the existing taxation 
is. unbearable. Not only must we do away with the 
>opium and the drink revenue, but the other revenue has 
also to be very considerably reduced, if the ever-growing 
poverty of the masses is to be combated in the near future. 

And that brings me to the existing system of govern- 
ment. The country is the poorer for the Reforms. The 

annual expenditure has grown. A deeper study of the 

system has convinced me that no tinkering with it will 
do. A complete revolution is the greatest need of the 
time. The word revolution displeases you. What I 
plead for, however, is not a bloody revolution, but a 
revolution in the thought-world, such as would compel a 
radical revision of the standard of life in the higher 
services of the country. I must frankly confess to you 
that the ever increasing rate of salaries paid to the 
higher branches of the Civil Service fairly frightens me. 
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as I hope it would frighten you. Is there any correspon- 
dence between the life of the governors and of the 
governed millions who are groaning under their heels ? 
The bruised bodies of the latter are a standing testimony 
to the truth of my statement. You now belong to the 
governing class. Let it not be said that your heels are 
no softer than your predecessors ‘ or your associates’. 
Must you also rule from Simla ? Must you also follow 
the policy that, only a year ago, you criticised adversely? 
It is under your regime that a man has been sentenced 
to transportation for life for holding certain opinions. 
You may not plead that he was inciting to violence, for 
not very long ago you dismissed such pleas. The Ali 
Brothers have apologised for even a suspicion of violence 
in their speeches. ^ You will be doing a cruel injustice 
to the country, if you allow yourselves to believe that 
any fear of prosecution has prompted the apology, A 
new spirit has been born in the country. The fear of the 
judge within is more terrible than that of the one without. 

Do you know that, during the past six months several 
high-souled youths, your countrymen, have gone to gaol, 
because they will not condescend to give security, which 
in their opinion was dishonourable for them to do ? It is 
under your regime that the patience of utterly innocent 
Moplas has been put to a severe test, and has as yet not 
been, found wanting. I would gladly think as I really 
believe that you are not responsible for the atrocities, 
that are at present being perpetrated in the name of peace 
and justice. But you will not let the public or me say that- 
you are helpless where you are not hoodwinked. That, 
however, would bring me to a discussion of our ideals, 
which I must not enter upon at the present moment. If 
the country can only get your assistance in stopping the 

*Sec infra. 
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drink traffic, you will certainly add to the many services 
that you have rendered it in the past, and, may be, that 
one step will open your eyes to many another possibility. 

I remain, 

Yours, as ever,. 

M. K. GANDflL 


IWi April, 1921 
THE NATIONAL FLAG- 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A flag is a necessity for all nations. Millions have 
died for it. It is no doubt a kind of idolatry which it 
would be a sin to destroy. For a flag represents an ideal. 
The unfurling of the Union Jack evokes in the English 
breast sentiments whose strength it is difficult to- 
measure. The Stars and Stripes mean a world to the 
Americans. The Star and the Crescent will call forth 
the best bravery in Islam. 

It will be necessary for us Indians — Hindus, Maho- 
medans, Christians, Jews, Parsis, and all others to whom 
India is their home* — to recognise a common flag to live 
and to, die for. 

*The following is from Yozmg lnd%a of 18th May 1921 : 

Sikh Colonr.—A friend has just drawn my attention to a resolution 
passed by the Sikh League inviting me to include the Sikh black 
colour in the national flag. This friend forgets that all other 
colours are represented on the white strip. We must not be 
parochial, provincial or clannish. Hindu and Musaalman colours are 
specially represented, not so much 'for the numbers they represent, as 
for the fact that they have remained apart for so long and that their 
mutual distrust has been an effectual bar against the realization of 
national aspirations. The Sikhs have never had any quarrel with 
Hindus. And if one has the Sikh colour separately represented, why 
not the Par see, the Christian and the Jewish ? I hope the Sikh 
Leaguers will see the unpractical nature of their suggestion. 
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Mr,P. Venkayya of the National College, Masnlipatam, 
has for some years placed before the public a suggestive 
booklet describing the flags of the other nations and 

I have been flooded with letters suggesting changes in the proposed 
national flag. I am unable to publish the voluminous correspondence. 
There is nothing striking in any of the letters. Some deplore the 
want of artistic beauty about the flag, others would make additions 
representing Hindu and Mahomedan symbols. The critics have 
missed the central idea. We must not have any religious symbols 
and we must find a clear and permanent rallying object. That is the 
spinning wheel, according to the vast majority who believe with me 
that we lost our liberty with the loss of the spinning wheel, and we 
•can only regain it when we have revived the spinning-wheel and 
rejected foreign cloth. 

The following is from Yoitng India of 4th August, 1921 : 

Tfic Sikh Colour — The Sikh friends are needlessly agitated over 
the colours in the proposed national flag. They want the black colour 
•also to be inserted on the ground of their military importance. Apart 
from the merits, their agitation has no point, as the flag has not even 
•come before the All-India Congress Committee for discussion or 
■decision. And in view of their objection, I do not propose to bring it 
up before the Committee at all, so long as I have failed to convince 
them of the unreasonableness of the demand. On the merits, I have 
not the shadow of a doubt that they should withdraw the objection. 
The white includes all other colours. To ask for special prominence 
is tantamount to a refusal to merge in the two numerically great 
■communities. I would have had only one, colour if there had been 
no quarrel between Hindus and Mussalmans. The Sikhs never had 
any difference with the Hindus. And their quarrel with the Mussal- 
mans was of the same type as the Hindus. It is a dangerous thing to 
emphasise our differences or distinctions. We must seek for points 
of contact. Distinguished Mussalman friends on hearing of the Sikh 
claim advised me to adopt a single colour, either white or red. But 
that too would be inadvisable. The two colours red and green should 
be there to perpetuate the growing unity. I am aware of the diffi- 
culty of Sikh Nationalists. The Government agents in the Sikh 
Camp are making all kinds of mischievous suggestions to breed dis- 
sensions. And they are naturally afraid. The best thing is not to 
worry. If they attempt to set right every grievance manufactured 
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offering designs for an Indian National Flag. But, 
whilst I have always admired the persistent zeal with 
which Mr. Venkayya has prosecuted the cause of a 
national flag at every session of the Congress for the 
past four years, he was never able to enthuse me ; and 
in his designs I saw nothing to stir the nation to its 
depths. It was reserved for a Punjabee to make a sug- 
gestion that at once arrested attention. It was Lala 
Hansrai of Jullunder who, in discussing the possibilities 
of the spinning wheel, suggested that it should find a 
place on our Swaraj Flag. I could not help admiring the 
originality of the suggestion. At Bezwada I asked 
Mr. Venkayya to give me a design containing a spinning 
wheel on a red (Hindu colour) and green (Muslim 
colour) back ground. His enthusiastic spirit enabled me 
to possess a flag in three hours. It 'was just a little late 
for presentation to the All-India Congress Committee. 
I am glad it was so. On maturer consideration, I saw 
that the background should represent the other reli- 
gions also. Hindu-Muslim unity ' is not ah exclusive 
term ; it is an inclusive term, symbolic of the unity of all 
faiths domiciled in India,’^ If Hindus and Muslims can 

* When Mr. Gandhi talks of Hindu-Muslim unity, he should be 
understood in a broad sense, implying unity among all creeds. Thus 
he wrote in Yozmg India of 15th August, 1921, under the heading. 
Christians and Non-co-operation : An Indian Christian from Basrah 
North writes: 

“ I am sorry to say that you do not take us Indian Christians as the 
people of India, as I have seen many times Young India mentioning 
Mussalmans, Hindus, Sikhs, etc,, but omitting the Christians. 

against Hindus or Mussalmans or against the Non-co-operation move- 
ment in general, they will find that they will have no platform to 
stand upon. Whether they are few or many, Sikh Nationalists must 
know their own mind and stand unmoved by anything said by their 
detractors. 
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tolerate each other, they are together bound to tolerate 
all other faiths. The unity is not a menace to the other 
faiths represented in India or to the world. So I suggest 

I should like you to believe that we Indian Christians are also the 
people of India, and take much interest in India’s own affairs, 

I am sure, there are very few who have followed N. C. 0. as Indian 
Christians have. I have much sympathy for my motherland’s affairs. 
I am also a follower of N. C. 0. 

I promise to give some news about the state of Indians in Mespot 
now and then.” 

I assure the correspondent and other Indian Christians that Non-co- 
operation is no respecter of creeds or races. It invites and admits all 
to its fold. Many Indian Christians have contributed to the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund. There are some noted* Indian Christains as Non-co- 
operators in the front rank. There is constant mention of Mussalmans 
and Hindus, as they have hitherto regarded one another as enemies. 
Similarly, there always has been some cause whou any race has been 
specially mentioned in these columns. 

The abpve was followed by the following note in Young huha 
of 22nd September, 1921 : Christian Non -co-over ators — A Christian 
student writes : ‘ Though we are Christian students, you are our 
national leader, and we feel that we ought to learn from you what 
India stands for and what is her spiritual heritage. Will you there- 
fore send me your criticism of Western Christianity with constructive 
suggestions regarding organisation, worship and ministry ?’ 

My inquirer did not know that he was taking me beyond my depth. 
It is a pleasure to me, however, that Indian Christians are taking 
growing interest in the national movement. I know that hundreds of 
poor Christians in Bombay paid what they could to the Tilak 
Memorial Swaraj Fund. I know that several educated Christians are 
devoting their splendid talents to national work. I propose, therefore, 
to satisfy my inquirer, — not in the way he would have me to — but in 
the only way I can. 

India of the near future stands for perfect toleration of all religions. 
Her spiritual heritage is simple living and high thinking. I consider 
Western Christianity in its practical working a negation of Christ’s 
Christianity. I cannot conceive Jesus, if he was living in the flesh in 
our midst, approving of modern Christian organisations, public 
worship or modern ministry. If Indian Christians will simply cling 
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that the background should be white and green and red. 
The white portion is intended to represent all other 
faiths. The weakest numerically occupy the first place, 

to the Sermon on the Mount, which was delivered not merely to the 
peaceful disciples but a groaning world, they would not go wrong, 
and they would find that no religion is false, and that if all live accord- 
ing to their lights and in the fear of God, they would not need to 
worry about organisations, forms of worship and ministry. The 
Pharisees had all that, but Jesus would have none of it, for they were 
using their office as a cloak for hypocrisy and worse. Co-operation 
with forces of Good and Non-co-operation with forces of Evil are 
the two things we need for a good and pure life, whether it is called 
Hindu, Muslim or Christian. 

The following is from Yoimg India of 19th January, 192‘2 : 

Christian atoakcning. — Mr. Andrews writes as follows : 

“ When I was in Lahore a short time ago in order to see Mr. Stokes 
in the Central Jail, a group of some fifteen to twenty Indian 
Christian students came to see me. We sat down and talked very 
earnestly together. The conversation was chiefly about Mr. Stokes 
himself, and afterwards they asked me particularly concerning my 
recent visit to East Africa and Uganda. I tried to point out to them 
how beautiful a thing it would be, if some of them could go out to 
Central Africa, not to make money, but simply to help the Africans in 
love. The talk went on till college time drew near and they said 
good-bye. But a short time after, two of them came back and said to 
me : ' “ We wanted to come back on behalf of every one of us to tell 
you that we had a short informal meeting outside, after we had left you 
and we tPassed a unanimous resolution asking you to give to Mahatma 
Gandhi our love and to tell him that our hearts were with him.” 

The following is from Young India of 4th August, 1921 : 

Sihh Bepresentation.—r{ regard the Sikh fear about representation 
at the present stage to be justified. They have been assured by the 
Congress communal representation if the Mussalmans insist upon the 
Lucknow compact. The Working Committee issued only advisory 
instructions because of attempts to divide Mussalmans. The Sikhs 
therefore are entitled to similar assurances. There should be no 
difficulty about issuing them. It is largely a question for the three 
oommunities in the Punjab to settle among themselves. The Com- 
mittee can' only issue helpful instmction. 
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the Islamic colour comes next, the Hindu colour red 
comes last, the idea being -that the strongest should act 
as a shield to the weakest. The white colour, moreover, 
represents purity and peace. Our national flag must 
mean that or nothing. And to represent the equality of 
the least of us with the best, an equal part is assigned 
to all the three colours in the design. 

But India as a nation can live and die only for the 
spinning wheel. Every woman will tell the curious that 
with the disappearance of the spinning wheel, vanished 
India’s happiness and prosperity. The womanhood and 
the masses of India have been awakened as never before 
at the call of the spinning wheel. The masses recognise 
in it the giver of life. The women regard it as the 
protector of their chastity.*^ Every widow I have met 
has recognised in the wheel a dear forgotten friend. 
Its restoration alone can fill the millions of hungry 
mouths. No industrial development schemes can solve 
the problem of the growing poverty of the peasantry of 
India covering a vast surface, 1900 miles long and 1500 
broad. India is not a small island, it is a big continent 
which cannot be converted like England into an indus- 
trial country. And we must resolutely set our face 
against any scheme of exploitation of the world. Our 
only hope must centre upon utilising the wasted hours 
of the nation, for adding to the wealth of the country, 
by converting cotton into cloth ^in our cottages. The 
spinning w'heel is, therefore, as much a necessity of 
Indian life as air and water. 

Moreover, the Muslims swear by it just as much as the 
Hindus. As a matter of fact, the former are taking 
to it more readily than the Hindus. For the Muslim 
woman is purdanashin and she cam now add a few 
*Scc infra articles on spinning. 
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paisas to the poor resources that her husband brings to 
the family. The spinning wheel, therefore, is the most 
natural, as it is the most important, common factor of 
national life. Through it we inform the whole world 
that we are determined, so far as our food and clothing 
are concerned, to be totally independent* of the rest of it. 
Those who believe with me will make haste to introduce 
the spinning wheel in their home and possess a national 
flag of the design suggested by nie. 

It follows that the flag must be made of khoddar^ for 
it is through course cloth alone that we can make India 
independent of foreign markets for her cloth. I would 
advise all religious organisations, if they agree with my 
argument, to weave into their religious flags, as for 
instance the Khilafat, a miniature National Flag in the 
upper left hand corner. The regulation size of the Flag 
should contain the drawing of a full-sized spinning 
wheel. 


Sth September, 1920 

THREE NATIONAL CRIES 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

During the Madras tour, at Bezwada 1 had occasion to 
remark upon the national cries and I suggested that it 
would be better to have cries about ideals than men. I 
asked the audience to* replace Mahatma Gandhi-kl-Jai 
and Mahomed Ali-Shaukai Ah-ki-Jai by Hindu-^Mussal- 
man-ki-Jai. Brother Shaukat Ali, who followed, positive- 
ly laid down the law. In spite of the Hindu- Muslim 
unity, he had observed that, if Hindus shouted Bande 
Matamm, the Muslims rang out with Allaho Akhar and 
vice versa. This, he rightly said, jarred on the ear and 
still showed that the people did not act with one mind. 
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There should be therefore only three cries recognised 
Allaho Akhar to be joyously sung out by Hindus and 
Muslims showing that God alone was great and no other ^ 
The second should be Bande Mataram (Hail Mqther- 
land) or Bharat Mata-ki-Jai (Victory to Mother Hind)- 
The third should be Hindu-Mussalvian-ki-Jai, without 
which there was no victory for India, and no true 
demonstration of the greatness of God. I do wish that 
the newspapers and public men would take up the 
Maulana’s suggestion and lead the people only to use 
the three cries. They are full of meaning. The first is 
a prayer and a confession of our littleness and therefore 
a sign of humility. It is a cry in which all Hindus and 
Muslims should join in reverence and prayerfulness, 
Hindus may not fight shy of Arabic words, when their 
meaning is not only totally inoffensive but even ennob- 
ling. God is no respector of any particular tongue, j 
Bande Mataram^ apart fmm its wonderful associations, 
expresses the one national wish — the raise of India to her 
full height. And I should prefer Bande Mataram to- 
Bhamt Mata-k%-Jai, as it would be' a graceful recognition 
of the intellectual and emotional superiority of BengaL 
Since India can be nothing without the union of the 
Hindu and the Muslim heart, Hindii-Mitssalman-ki-Jai is 
a cry which we may never forget. 

There should be no discordance in these cries. Im- 
mediately some one has taken up any of the three cries, 
the rest should take it up and not attempt to yell out 
their favourite. Those who do not wish to join may 
refrain, but they should consider it a breach of etiquette 
to interpolate their own when a cry has already been 
raised. It would be better too, always to follow out the 
three cries in the order given above. Nor should cries 
be incessantly shouted. One often hears an incessant 
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.yell when a popular leader is passing through a station. 
I doubt if this incessant noise does the slightest good to 
the nation except to provide an indifferent exercise for 
•one’s lungs. Moreover, it is necessary to think of our 
hero’s nerves and time. It is a national waste to keep 
him occupied in gazing at a crowd and hearing a cry in 
"his praise or any other for full thirty minutes. We must 
•cultivate the sense of proportion. 


21.s^ January^ 1920 
AN APPEAL TO MADRAS 
(By. M. K. Gandhi) 

I use the word Madras here in its popular sense, mean- 
ing the people of the whole of the Madras Presidency, 
•speaking all the Dravidian languages. 

I observe that Mrs. Besant was disappointed that the 
■proceedings of the Congress were conducted mainly in 
Hindustani, and she has therefore come to the amazing 
conclusion that it became a Provincial rather than a 
National assembly. I entertain a very high regard for 
Mrs. Besant and her services to India. No one has 
popularised the idea of Home Rule for India with so 
much success as she. The best of us, much younger in 
age, are unable to approach her in her industry, zeal and 
organising ability, all devoted to the service of India. 
She has devoted the best part of her mature life to the 
service of India and she has deservedly attained to 
popularity in India, second perhaps only to that of 
Lokamanya Tilak. But, for the present moment, her 
views being unacceptable to a large body of educated 
Indians, she has become somewhat unpopular, and it 
grieves me to have to dissent publicly from her view about 
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Hindustani making the Congress provincial. In my 
humble opinion, it is a grave error of judgment, and duty 
compels me to draw attention to it. I have attended all 
the Congress Sessions, but one, since 1915. I have studied 
them specially in order to study the utility of Hindu- 
stani compared to English for the conduct of its proceed- 
ings. I have spoken to hundreds of delegates and 
thousands of visitors and I have perhaps covered a 
larger area and seen a much larger number of people, 
literate and illiterate, than any public man not excluding; 
Mrs. Besant and Lokamanya Tilak, and I have come* 
to the deliberate conclusion that no language except 
Hindustani — a resultant of Hindi and Urdu — can possi- 
bly become a national medium for exchange of ideas or 
for the conduct of national proceedings. It is also my 
deliberate opinion based upon extensive experience that 
the nation has very materially suffered by reason of the* 
proceedings of the Congress having been conducted: 
almost entirely in English except during the last two 
years. I further wish to state as a fact that, barring the* 
presidency of Madras, everywhere else the majority of' 
the visitors and delegates to the National Congress have* 
always been able to understand more Hindustani than 
English. The astounding result therefore has been that 
the Congress has been national throughout all these 
long years only as a spectacle but never for its real 
educative value. In any other country in the world an 
assembly of this character that has become progressively 
popular from year to year would have, during thirty -four 
years of life, given a political education that would have 
had various questions threshed out before them in their 
own language. Whatever therefore the shortcomings of 
the last Congress, it has certainly been more fully 
national than any of its predecessors, by reason of the* 
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majority of the delegates and visitors having understood 
the proceedings. If the audience was weary of Mrs. 
Besant, it was not because it was indifferent or dis- 
respectful to her, but because it could not follow her 
•speech, interesting and able though it was. And as 
national consciousness develops and as the appetite 
for political knowledge and education grows, as it must, 
it will become more and more difficult, and rightly so, 
for a speaker, no matter how able and popular, to 
•command the attention of a popular audience if he spoke 
in English. I therefore appeal to the people of Madras 
presidency to recognise the national necessity for public 
men to learn Hindustani. Audiences outside Madras 
•can more or less understand Hindustani without difficul- 
ty. Dayananda Saraswati enthralled audiences outside 
Northern India with his Hindustani eloquence, and could 
be understood by even the common people without diffi- 
^culty. The nation has very materially suffered by reason 
of the proceedings of the Congress having been conduct- 
ed in English. That means that, out of a population of 
three hundred and fifteen millions, only over thirty-eight 
millions composing the Madras presidency cannot follow 
.a Hindustani speaker. I have deducted the Mahomedan 
population, for it is common knowledge that the majority 
of the Mahomedans of Madras presidency understand 
Hindustani . The question therefore is : what is the duty 
of the thirty-eight million inhabitants of that Presidency? 
Should India for their sake learn English ? Or should 
they for the sake of two hundred and seventy-seven 
million inhabitants of India learn Hindustani? The 
late Justice Krishnaswami, with his unerring instinct, 
recognised Hindustani as the only possible medium of 
•expression between the different parts of India. I am 
:not aware that the proposition is seriously challenged 
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"by anybody at the present moment. It is not possible 
for thousands of people to make English their common 
mngue, and it would be highly undesirable, even if it 
were possible, for the simple reason that the higher and 
technical knowledge being acquired through English 
■cannot percolate to the masses, as it would if it became 
current among the upper classes through any of the 
vernaculars. It is easier, for instance, to translate the 
writings of Sir J. C. Bose from Bengalee into Gujarati 
than it is to translate Huxley from English into Gujarati. 
And what does the proposition that the Madrasi should 
learn Hindustani for the sake of the rest of India amount 
•to? It simply means that those public workers in 
Madras who want to work outside India and who want 
to take part in national assemblies outside the Madras 
Presidency should devote an hour a day for one year to 
learning Hindustani, Such an effort would enable 
several thousand Madrasis to pick up sufficient Hindu- 
stani to enable them to follow at least the drift of the 
Congress proceedings at the end of a year’s study. 
They have got in several parts of the Presidency Hindi 
Prachar Offices where Hindustani is taught free of 
charge to all who wish to learn.’^ 

* The following is from Young India of 16th June, 1920 : 

1 have the greatest faith in the Dravidians some day taking up 
Hindi study seriously. If an eighth of the industry that they put in 
mastering English were to be devated to learning Hindi, instead of 
the rest of India remaining a sealed book to them, they will be one 
with us as never before. I know that some would say the argument 
cuts both ways. The Dravidians’ being in a minority, national 
economy suggests that they should learn the common language of the 
rest of India than that the rest should learn Tamil, Telugu, Canarese 
and Malayalam in order to be able to converse with Dra vidian India. 
It is for that reason that Hindi propaganda work of an intense type 
has been going on in the Madras Presidency for the past eighteen 
months under the aegis of the HindiSahitya Sammelan of Allahabad. 
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I appeal to Mrs. Besant, who is already devoting “New 
India” from time to time to the cause of Hindustani 
learning, to support my appeal. 

In response to an appeal by me to the Agraval Marwadi Sainmelan 
held in Bombay last week, the wealthy Marwadis of Bombay and 
Calcutta present there subscribed on the spot Bs. 50,000 for five years’ 
Hindi-propaganda in Madras Presidency. They have once more de- 
monstrated that Hindi work is a speciality of this princely merchant 
class of India. This generous response increases the responsibility of 
the Sammelan of Allahabad and of those'Dravidians who share with 
me the belief that Madras must take up Hindi for the sake of full 
national expansion. Let no Bravidian think that learning Hindi is at 
all difficult. A little time taken from the recreation hour daily and in 
a systematic manner will enable an average man to learn Hindi in 
one year. I would venture to suggest too that large Municipalities 
might now introduce Hindi as an optional language to be learnt in the 
municipal schools. I can say from experience that Bravidian children, 
take to Hindi in a remarkably easy manner. Little does any one 
know that almost all the Tamils and the Telugus living in South. 
Africa can carry on an intelligent conversation in Hindi. I venture 
to hope, therefore, that the young men of Madras will show their 
appreciation of Marwadi generosity by availing themselves of the 
facility afforded to them of learning Hindi without payment. 

Ill Young India of ’ind February, 19*21 Mr. Gandhi wrote under the 
heading, The need f 07 Rind^istani : I have ventured to advise eveiy 
student to devote this year of our trial to the manufacture of yarn 
and learning Hindustani. I am thankful to the Calcutta students 
that they have taken kindly to the suggestion. Bengal and Madras 
are the two provinces that are cut off from the rest of India for want 
of a knowledge of Hindustani on their part — Bengal, because of its 
prejudice against learning any other language of India, and Madras, 
because of the difficulty of the Bravidians about picking up Hin- 
dustani. An average Bengali can really learn Hindustani in two- 
months if he gave it three hours a day and a Bravidian in six months at 
the same rate. Neither a Bengali nor a Bravidian can hope to achieve 
the same result with English in the same time. A knowledge of 
English opens up intercourse. only with the comparatively few' English 
knowing Indians, whereas a passable knowledge of Hindustani 
enables us to hold intercourse with the largest number of our country- 
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%lst April, 1920 

THE CA.USE OF THE VEENACULARS 

To anyone who watched the proceedings of the recent 
Sahitya Sammelans it must be clear that our national 
awakening is not confined to politics alone. The 
enthusiasm displayed at these gatherings indicated a 
happy change. We are giving in thought their proper 
place to the vernaculars in our national life. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy’s prophecy that . India will one day be an 
English-speaking country, h^s not to-day many stars in its 
favour. The great reformer’s spirit, however, still haunts 
some. A number of our eminent men hastily generalise 
in favour of English as the national medium. The 
present status of English as a court language weighs 
with them unduly. They fail to see that the present 
status of Eiiglish is no credit to us and that it is not 
conducive to the growth of a true democratic spirit. 
That crores of men should learn a foreign tongue for the 
convenience of a few hundreds of officials is the height 
of absurdity. An instance is often cited from our past 
history to prove the necessity of a lingua franca to 
strengthen the central Government of the country. 
Nobody disputes the necessity of a common medium. 
But it cannot be English. The officials have to recognise 
the vernaculars- The second consideration that appeals 
to the Anglicists is India’s position in the Empire. The 
argument, put in plain words, amounts to asking 

men. I do hope the Bengalis and the Dravidians -will eonfe to the 
next Con^’ess with a workable knowledge of Hindustani. Oui' grea- 
test assembly cannot be. a real object lesson to the masses unless it 
.speaks to them in a language which the largest number can under- 
' stand. I appi-eeiate'.the difficulty with the Dravidians, bntnothing is- 
difficult before their industrious love for the Motherland. 

29 
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31 crores of Indians to accept English as their common 
language, for the sake of the other parts of the Empire 
whose population is not more than 12 crores. 

The first fact that ought to receive consideration from 
every student of this problem, is that after a century 
and a half of British Rule English has failed to take the 
place .of a lingua franca of India. A kind of broken 
English, no doubt, does seem to have succeeded in this, 
respect in our cities. But this fact can only dazzle those 
who profess to study our national problems, in big cities 
like Bombay and Calcutta. And what is their population 
after all? It is only 2.2 percent, of the total population 
of India. The second fact that the Anglicists ignore is- 
that a very large majority of our vernaculars are akin to 
one another, and as a result of this, Hindi as a lingua 
franca suits all the provinces except the Madras Presi- 
dency. In view of this advantage in favour of Hindi 
and in view of our present national consciousness, how 
can we accept English as our lingua franca ? 

The solution of this problem will decide the fate of 
the vernaculars. In our educational system, English is- 
suffered to have an unnatural dominance over verna- 
culars. The extreme Anglicists hold that English should 
be used as the medium of instruction ‘ at the earliest age- 
possible.’ This argument is based on the fact that 
children in a foreign country pick up the language of 
the country without diflSculty at an early age. Refuting 
this argument, the Calcutta University Commission say : 
“ Whereas in a foreign country a child is surrounded by 
others who speak the language of the country, in a class 
room, he is surrounded by others who, with the exception 
of the teacher, are as ignorant as himself of the new me- 
dium ; it is a class of one person teaching many, not of 
many teaching one ; and it is only by experiment that class- 
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room methods can be worked out successfully. ” The 
‘educational economy,’ as an advantage of vernacularis- 
ing our educational system, has received recognition at 
the hands of the Commission. We have pointed out, in 
our issue of Feb. 11, * that the recommendations of the 
Calcutta University Commission in this connection are a 
further step. The next logical step after this is recom- 
mending the use of vernaculars as the medium in our 
universities also. The Sadler Commission have made 
the matricular stage as a halting place between the use 
of vernaculars as the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools and their use in the college department. They 
have suggested as their own opinion a bilingual system 
for the future. But they also say : “ We do not wish to 
prejudge the future. It is not for us to predict whether 
the natural desire to use Bengali to the utmost will even- 
tually outweigh the immense advantages of being able 
to use a medium common not only to the educated 
classes throughout India, but to more peoples than any 
other, and giving access in effect to the literature and 
the scientific records of the world. ” Though, in view of 
the evidence submitted to them, the Commissioners could 
not be persuaded to lay down a policy for the future in 
favour of vernacularising university education also, it is 
equally true that they could not find anything in the evi- 
dence which supported the Anglicists or the Bilinguists. 
Thus, though the replies to the Commissioners’ question 
do not in themselves decide the future, they do “ reveal 
a strong movement in favour of the immediate introduc- 
tion of Bengali for some university purposes, and of its 
ultimate introduction for others, a movement of which 
there wa'^ little sign in the debate in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council of 1915. ” 

* Omitted in this collection. 
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If we study the Commissioners’ analysis of the replies, 
we can more fully appreciate their remark. The ques- 
tion put to the witnesses was : “ Do you hold English 
should be used as the medium of instiuction and exami- 
nation at every stage above matriculation in the 
university course ? ” 

The replies are analysed as follows : — 

(i) 129 are positively in the affirmative ; 

(ii) 29 are in the affirmative, with slight reservations; 

(iii) 68 are in favour of a joint use of English and the 
vernacular either side by side in the same institution, or 
in parallel institution ; 

(iv) 33 replies suggest the gradual replacement of 
English by the vernacular as the object to be aimed at ; 

(v) 37 are in the negative ; and 

(vi) 9 are insusceptible of classification. 

So 155 replies are in favour of the English-medium 
and nearly 138 are not against using the vernacular- 
medium sooner or later. This proportion is certainly 
encouraging to the vernacularists. Besides, even among 
those that favour the English-medium there is not an 
inconsiderable section of witnesses who advise the 
foreign medium, because there is no provision for proper 
and sufficient text-books for different subjects. This 
school of educationists is not against the vernacular- 
medium on principle. They do not like us to get into 
water till we have learnt swimming. Of a similar sort 
but more decisive is the evidence of the remaining 
witnesses that stand for the English-medium. This latter 
evidence has stamped the vernaculars as unfit even to 
serve the purpose of the rhedium of instruction. These 
witnesses betray an ignorance of the history of our 
vernaculars. There was a time when Sanskrit was the 
sole medium for Hindu philosophy. But a few enuthsias- 
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tic scholars enriched their vernaculars with a decent 
store of philosophic literature and brought Hindu 
philosophy within the reach of the masses. Can we 
not v^ith our present ideas of organisation do for our 
vernaculars in the sphere of science what once those 
vernacular scholars did in the sphere of philosophy? 
As against the diffidence of these witnesses, the verna- 
cularists can cite the example of Japan, The Eev. W. 
E. S. Holland, Principal of St. Paul’s Cathedral College, 
Calcutta, in his evidence, writes: “Japan, by the use of the 
vernacular, has built up an educational system that 
commands the respect of the West.” The evidence o 
Babu Ramananda Chatterjee, the editor of the Modern 
Beview^ is even more convincing. He says : “ The use 

of the vernaculars in all grades of university education 
is indispensably necessary. All objections have force 
only temporarily; for the most highly developed modern 
. languages and literatures were at first no better than 
Bengali. In their case development was obtained by 
use : and it will be obtained incur case, too, in the same 
way.” Thus we find that, that though the evidence 
before Dr. Sadler’s Commission is not to-day in favour of 
vernacularising university education, it does hold high 
hopes for the future of the cause of the v'ernacular- 
ineduim. Time was when the vernacularist’s cause was 
looked upon with distrust. There is now not only no 
distrust but confidence has taken its place. Two impor- 
tant institutions have recently joined the cause. The 
Women’s University of Poona and the Osmania Univer- 
sity of Hyderabad are using the vernaculars as the sole 
medium. Their progress is being keenly watched by 
many Their success will, as Justice Sir Abdur Rahim 
says, make the solution of the problem of the verna- 
culars easier. At the last convocation of the Hindu. 
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University, the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
invited all the eminent vernacularists to meet in a con- 
ference. We hope that snch an organised effort will 
hasten full recognition of the vernaculars as media of 
instruction. 

The present distribution of provinces is another factor 
which has done no. less an injury than any other to the 
cause of the vernaculars. The redistribution of pro- 
vinces on a linguistic basis will be followed by a 
re-arrangement of universities. 

We have shown above the three allied spheres of 
work for the cause of vernaculars. And it is evident 
that, unless we advance this cause, we shall not be able 
to remove the growing intellectual and cultural gulf 
between our men and women and between the classes 
and the masses. It is also equally certain that the 
vernacular-medium alone can stimulate originality in 
thought in the largest number of persons. 


IWi April, 1921 
‘AN UNMITIGATED EVIL’ 

In reply to a question put to him in a public meeting 
at Orissa, whether English education was not a mixed 
evil,^ inasmuch as Lok. Tilak, Babu Ram Mohan Rai, 
* lu Young India of *2ud February, 1921, Mr. Gandfai wrote as 
follows : 

Tlic -place] of English — Alongside of my suggestion about 
Hindustani has been the advice that the students should, during 
ihe transition period from inferiority to equality — from foreign 
domination to Swaraj, from helplessness to self-help — suspend their 
study of English. If we wish to attain Swaraj before the next 
Congress, we must believe in the possibility, we must do all that 
we are capable of doing for its advancement, and one must do 
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and Mr. Gandhi were products of English education, 
Mr. Gandhi replied as follows : 

This is a representative view being expressed by several people. 
We must conquer the battle of Swaraj by conquering this sort of 
willful ignorance and prejudice of our countrymen and of English- 
men. The system of education is an unmitigated evil. I put my 
best energy to destroy that system. I don’t say that we have got 
as yet any advantage from the system. The advantages, we have 
so far got, are in spite of the system, not because of the system. 
Supposing the English were not here, India would have marched 
with other parts of the world, and even if it continued to be under 
Moghul rule, many people would learn English as a language with 
a literature. The present system enslaves us, without allowing a 
discriminating use of English literatue. My friend had cited the 
case of Tilak, Earn Mohan, and myself. Leave aside my case, I 
am a miserable pigmy. 

aiothing that would not advance it or would actually; retard 
it. Now, adding to our knowledge of English cannot accelerate our 
{progress towards our goal and it can conceivably retard it. The 
latter calamity is a reality in many cases, for there are many who 
•believe that we cannot acquire the spirit of freedom without the 
music of the English words ringingiin our ears and sounding through 
our lips. This is an infatuation. If it were the truth, Swaraj would 
he as distant as the Greek Kalends. English is a language of interna- 
tional commerce, it is the language of diplomacy, and it contains 
many a rich literary treasure, it gives us an introduction to Western 
thought and culture- For a few of us, therefore, a knowledge of 
Engligh is necessary. They can carry on the departments ofmational 
commei’ce and international diplomacy, and for giving to the nation 
the best of Western literature, thought, and science. That would be 
the legitimate use of Euglish. Whereas to-day English has usurped 
the dearest place in our hearts and dethroned our mother-tongues. It 
is an unnatui’al place due to our unequal relations with Englishmen, 
The highest development of the Indian mind must be possible without 
a knowledge of English. It is doing violence to the manhood and 
specially the womanhood of India to encourage our boys and girls 
to think that an entry into the best society is impossible without a 
knowledge of English. It is too humiliating a thought to be bearable 
To get rid of the infatuation for English is one of the essentials of 
Swaraj. 
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Tilak and Ram Mohan would have been far greater men if they 
had not had the contagion oE English learning (clapping). I don’t 
want your verbal approval by clapping but I want the approval 
of your intellect and reasoning. I am opposed to make a fetish 
of English education. I don’t hate English' education. When I 
want to destroy the Government, I don’t want to destroy the 
English language but read English as an Indian Nationalist would 
do. Ram Mohan and Tilak (leave aside my case) were so many 
pigmies who had no hold upon the people compared with Chai- 
tanya, Shanker, Kabir, and Nanak. Ram Mohan, Tilak. were 
pigmies before these giants. What Shanker alone was able to do, 
the whole array of English-knowing men can’t do. I can multiply 
instances. Was Guru Govind a product of English education ? 

Is there a single English-knowing Indian who is a match for 
Nanak, the founder of a sect 'second to none in point of valour 
and sacrifice ? Has Ram Mohsu produced a single martyr of the 
type of Dulip Singh ? I highly revere Tilak and Mohan. It is my 
conviction that, if Ram Mohan and Tilak had not received this 
education but had their natural training, they would have done 
greater things like Chaitanya. If that race has even to be revived, 
it is to be revived not by English education. I know what 
treasures I have lost in not knowing Hindustani and Sanskrit. I 
ask you to consider and value the glamour of education at its true 
worth. English' education has emasculated us, comstrained our 
intellect, and the manner of imparting this education feas rendered 
us effeminate. We want to bask in the sunshine of freedom, but 
the enslaving system emasculates our nation. Pre-British period 
was not a period of slavery. We had some sort of Swaraj, under 
Moghul rule. In Akbar’s time the birth of a Pratap was possible, 
and in Aurangzeb’s time a Sivaji could flourish. Has 150 years of 
British rule produced any Pratap and Sivaji ? 

You have got several Feudatory Native Chiefs, everyone of 
whom bends the knee bef ore the Political Agent and admits Ms. 
slavery. When I find young men complaining against Native 
Chiefs, my sympathy goes to them. They are doubly oppressed. 
When the Native Chiefs do so, 1 ascribe it to the British conqueror, 
not to the Chiefs. They are victims to the slave-owning system- 
So my appeal to you all is, “Fly fi’om this monster.” Nevermind 
if you beg from door to door. Rather die begging than live in 
bondage. We must be able to hold the country. Who holds the 
<H)untry now in bondage? It is not the English, it is we the Indian people 
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who have accepted bondage. I refuse to shed a single tear if the 
English retire at this molnent. I ask them to help ns as our 
servants, equals, and friends. I shall not allow them to lord it 
over us with our consent. They may use aeroplanes, army, navy, 
but not our consent. Realise your own dignity even though' 
India was infested with robbers. You must do your duty. What 
can be nobler than to die as free men of India ? It is a satauic 
system. I have dedicated my life to destroy the system. 

In ‘'Young India” of 27th April, 1921, Mr, Gandhi 
further elucidated his point under the heading, ‘ Ejighsh 
Education. He wrote : 

A friend asks me to give my considered view on 
the value of English education and explain my talk 
on the sands at Cuttack. I have not read the report 
of the talk. But I gladly respond to the friend’s wish. 
It is my considered opinion that English education in 
the manner it has been given has emasculated the* 
English-educated Indian, it has put a severe strain upon 
the Indian students’ nervous energy, and has made of 
us imitators. The process of displacing the vernacular 
has been one of the saddest chapters in the British 
connection. Ram Mohan Rai would have been a greater 
reformer, and Lokmanya Tilak would have been a 
greater scholar, if they had not to start with the handi- 
cap of having to think in English and transmit their* 
thoughts chiefly in English. Their effect on their own 
people, marvellous as it was, would have been greater 
if .they had been brought up under a less unnatural 
system. No doubt they both gained from their know- 
ledge of the rich treasures of English literature. But 
these should have been accessible to them through their 
own vernaculars. No country can become a nation by 
producing a race of translators. Think of what would 
have happened to the English if they had not an. 
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•authorised version of the BiWe, I do believe that 
•Chaitanya, Kabir, Nanak, Guru Govindsing, Sivaji, and 
Pratap were greater men than Ram Mohan Rai and 
Tilak. I know that comparisons are odious. All are 
^equally great in their own way. 

But judged by the results, the effect of Ram Mohan and 
Tilak on the masses is not so permanent or far-reaching 
•as that of the others more fortunately born. Judged by 
the obstacles they had to surmount, they were giants, 
and both would have been greater in achieving results, 
if they had not been handicapped by the system under 
which they received their training. I refuse to believe 
that the Raja and the Lokmanya could not have thought 
the thoughts they did without a knowledge of the 
English language. Of all the superstitions that affect 
India, none is so great as that, a knowledge of the 
English language is necessary for imbibing ideas of 
liberty, and developing accuracy of thought. It should 
be remembered that there has been only one system of 
•education before the country for the past fifty years, and 
•only one medium of expression forced on the country. 
We have, therefore, no data before us as to what we 
would have been but for the education in the existing 
schools and colleges. This, however, we do know that 
India to-day is poorer than fifty years ago, less able to 
defend herself, and her children have less stamina. I 
need not be told that that is due to the defect in the 
system of government. The system of education is its 
most defective part. It was conceived and born in error, 
for the English rulers honestly believed the indigenous 
system to be worse than useless. It has been nurtured 
in sin, for the tendency has been to dwarf the Indian 
body, mind, and soul. 
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Is^ June^ 1921 
ENG-LISH LEARNING- 

Elsewhere ^ the reader will see my humble endeavour 
in reply to Dr. Tagore’s criticism of Non-co-operation. 
I have since read his letter to the Manager of Shantinike- 
tan. t I am sorry to observe that the letter is written in 
•anger and in ignorance of facts. The Poet was naturally 
incensed to find that certain students in London would 
not give a hearing to Mr. Pearson, one of the truest of 
Englishmen, and he became equally incensed to learn 
that 1 had told our women to stop English studies. The 
reasons for my advice, the Poet evidently inferred for 
himself. 

How much better it would have been, if he had not 
imputed the rudeness of the students to Non-co-opera- 
tion, and had remembered that Non-co-operators worship 
Andrews, honour Stokes, and gave a most respectful 
hearing to Messrs. Wedgwood, Ben Spoor and Holford 
Knight at Nagpur, that Maulana Mahomed Ali accepted 
the invitation to tea of an English official when he 
invited him as a friend, that Hakim Ajmalkhan, a 
:staunch Non-co-operator, had the portraits of Lord and 
Lady Hardinge unveiled in his Tibbi College and 
had invited his many English friends to witness the 
‘Ceremony. How much better it would have been, if he 
had refused to allow the demon doubt to possess him 
for one moment, as to the real and religious character 
of the present movement, and had believed that the 
movement' was altering the meaning of old terms, nation- 
alism and patriotism, and extending their scope. 

If he, with a poet’s imagination, had seen that I was 
* See infra under Non-co-operation campaign 
i Omitted in thjs collection. 
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incapable of wishing to cramp the mind of- the Indian' 
women, and I could not object to English learning as- 
sn ch, and recalled the fact that throughout my life I had' 
fought for the fullest liberty for women, he would have* 
been saved the injustice which he has done me, and 
which, I know, he would never knowingly do to an 
avowed enemy. The Poet does not know perhaps that 
English is to-day studied because of its commercial and 
so-called political value. Our boys think, and rightly in 
the present circumstances, that without English they 
cannot get Government service. Girls are taught English 
as a passport to marriage. I know several instances of 
women wanting to learn English so that they may be- 
able to talk to Englishmen in English. I know husbands- 
who are sorry that their wives cannot talk to them and 
their friends in English. I know families in which 
English is being 7nade the mother tongue. Hundreds of 
youths believe that without a knowledge of English free- 
dom for India is practically impossible. The canker has 
so eaten into the society that, in many cases, the only 
meaning of Education is a knowledge of English. All 
these are for me signs of our slavery and degradation. 
It is unbearable to me that the vernaculars should be- 
crushed and starved as they have been. 1 cannot tole- 
rate the idea of parents writing to their children, or 
husbands writing to their wives, not in the own verna- 
culars, but in English. I hope I am as great a believer 
in free air as the great Poet. I do not want my house to 
be walled in on all sides and my windows to be stuffed.. 

I want the cultures of all the lands to be blown about 
my house as freely as possible. But I refuse to be blown 
off my feet by any. I refuse to live in other people’s 
houses as an interloper, a beggar or a slave. I refuse to 
put the unnecesssry strain of learning English upon my 
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‘Sisters for the sake of false pride or questionable social 
advantage. I would have our young men and young 
women with literary tastes to learn as much of English 
and other world-languages as they like, and then expect 
them to give the benefits of their learning to India and 
to the world, like a Bose, a Roy or the Poet himself. But 
I would not have a single Indian to forget, neglect or be 
ashamed of his mother-tongue, or to feel that he or she 
.cannot think or express the best thoughts in his or her 
own vernacular. Mine is not a religion of the prison- 
house. It has room for the least among God’s creation. 
But it is proof against insolence, pride of race, religion 
or colour. I am extremely sorry for the Poet’s misreading 
of this great movement of reformation, purification 
.and patriotism spelt humanity. If he will be patient, 
he will find no cause for sorrow or shame for his coun- 
trymen. I respectfully warn him against mistaking its 
excrescences for the movement itself. It is as wrong to 
judge Non-co-operation by the students’ misconduct in 
London or Malegaon’s in India, as it would be to judge 
Englishmen by the Dyers or the O’Dwyers. 

Mr. Gandhfs views on the relations between English 
.culture and Indian are further elucidated in the following 
which appeared in “ Young India ” of 9th June, 1920 : — 
Seed of R^ce .'’'’ — Sir J oliu Woodroife wrote: Dear Sir,— I have 
just received a criticism of my book ''Seed of Race” contained 
in yoiir issue of the lltli February. (Omitted in tliib collection). 
Your reviewer approves of my standpoint, but, deahuo with my 
statement that Indian culture should also be given a place together 
with English studies, says that the tone of this and other remarks 
i^ounds apologetic, which seems unfortunate and hardly consistent with 
the note which I submitted to the Calcutta University Commission. It 
is certainly unfortunate that I used language which has apparently ill 
expressed what I wanted to say. To correct this misunderstanding I 
now write,. I am the last person to apologise for Indian culture, the 
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fostering of which I have consistently urged, not as a matter of con- 
cession or expediency, but of right — the right of every individual and 
racial soul to fully and freely express itself in accordance with 
Svadharma. I have done so also because I believe in its beneficial 
infiuence on the world at large. 

As your reviewer admirably says. Indian culture is no cripple, andi 
when it borrows from elsewhere it must do so in its fulness and 
strength and not out of a sense of its own impotency or deficiency, 
by which I understand incapacity. Indian culture should, he says, be at 
once the basis, superstructure, and crown of the educational edifice. 
With this general proposition I agree. But what do we mean 
by fostering Indian culture ? Some merely understand thereby 
the teaching of what has been thought and done in the past, and! 
then its mere reproduction to-day. I do not. 

I understand by this phrase primarily the liberation of the general 
Indian Sangskara from all alien incrustation, and then its nourish- 
ment, so that it may become in its turn a living cause of culture 
forms to-day. These may or may not be the same as the forms of the 
past, but whatever they be, they are vitally produced as fresh creations 
and not merely taken over into the present because they have lingered’ 
over, often with spent force, from the past. These past cultural 
forms are the useful and indeed iudispensable subject of our study- 
indispensable because they recall and strengthen the Sangskara which 
has produced the Ary a Dharma. We steep ourselves in tradition, 
not merely to automatically reproduce it, but to make ourselves 
worthy of our forefathers, capa?)le of being as vitally creative as they 
were. But since they laid the fcouiidatious, much has happened. Other 
cultures have elsewhere grown up and become known to India. Are 
we not to study these and appropriate from them what is suitable to- 
ns ? Or are we to build a cultural hot- house, forcing plants which will 
not live in the rude movements of the airs of Heaven ? Certainly 
not. We enrich the Sangskara by every widening of our knowledge 
therefore English and other cultures should “also” he studied. As 
my remarks were addressed to those interested in the furtherance of 
English studies, I put it in the form that Indian culture must also* 
have its place. Those who have not fallen into the path of error 
have scarcely need of counsel. 

It is in this way that the so-called “universal” as opposed to- 
“ regional ” culture will (if at all) come about. As each race aud 
man acts according to his own Dharma, that is according to natural 
law, he and they perfect their form, for Dharma is the Law of Form. 
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In perfecting our forms, we approach to othsrss who ha\e perfected! 
theirs. The highly intellectual, moral, and spiritual are everyw^here 
akin, and thisis as a Russian friend of mine calls it. ‘‘the International: 
of Culture.” It is not to be obtained by neglect of one’s owm Dharma 
and by taking a bit here and a bit there to make up some combi-, 
nation which is neither “ fish, flesh, fowd, nor even good red herring.’' 
But in practice the following case ariseh — the case of those whose 
intellect, capacity, general development, and opportunities do not 
permit of this both intensive and extensive culture. Take for in- 
stance the ordinary Indian peasant — what of him V If it be the fact 
that education both in his own and other cultures cannot be given, 
then, naturally, his own racial culture must be given the first place. 
Great care must be taken in dealing w'ith the question of primary 
education in India, for here the mischief may occur. If we sever the 
people from their past tradition, it is difficult to recall them. 
Whereas if they are preserved, they can be added to or improved 
later on. All this is becoming increasingly recognized now-a-days, 
when the people are getting away from what Henry James called 
“a superstitious valuation of Europe.” If there is in other parts of 
the world a “rebarbarization,” as Herbert Spencer feared, it may be 
that in such case the True, the Good, and the Beautiful will be upheld 
by a cultivated and aristocratic India which with its roots deep in the 
past bears exemplary flower in the present. Certainly it is necessary, 
as your reviewer does, to feel all this passionately. Those who think 
it necessary to apologise for their Race and its traditions have ceased 
to belong to the former and to be worthy to carry on the latter. The 
late George Tyrrell, In one of his recently published letters, says : “1 
begin to think the only real sin is suicide or not being oneself.” Just 
so. But if so, we certainly should not apologise for being what we- 
ought to be. 

I am, dear Sir. 

Bath, Yours truly, 

May 8th, 1920, (Sd.) John Woodeoffe. 

[We are glad Sir John has explained himself as regards his view of 
the place of Indian culture in the education of Indian youths. We 
hope he has not misunderstood us. We are not for reproducing old 
forms without considering whether they are good or bad. Nor do we 
want a cultural hot-house ; what we maiutaiii is, how much soever 
important a knowledge of English culture may be to the Indians of 
to-day, it need not form the siiie Qua non of .all Indian education. 
What we would wish is that, when the Indian Educational System, 
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h fully .^levelogsed aud organised, a study of iSnglish and other foreign 
.cuHures ^should iorm part of a post graduate course. We admit that 
;a knowledge of different cultures will enable us to perfect our own 
Iby assimilating the best of the others. Perhaps in the God’s world 
.differences will persist, bat they must not represent divisions ; they 
must be like facets of one beautiful gem. Has not the Lord said 
Nastyanto Visibarasya Me ” ? — Ed. Y. I.] 


%Wi October, 1920 

‘ DEPRESSED ’ CLASSES 
(By M. K* Gandhi) 

'Vivekananda lased to call the Panchamas ‘ suppressed 
• classes.’ There is no doubt that Vivekananda’s is a more 
^accurate adjectivve. We have suppressed them and have 
^^consequently become ourselves depressed. That we 
'have become the ‘ Pariahs of the Empire ’ is, in Gokhale’s 
ilanjguage, the retributive justice meted out to us by a 
just God. A correspondent indignantly asks me in a 
pathetic letter reproduced elsewhere,"^ what I am doing 
tfor them. I have given the letter with the correspon- 
dent’s own heading, ‘Should not we the Hindus wash our 
bloodstained hands before we ask the English to wash 
theirs ’ ? This is a proper question reasonably put. ‘And 
if a member of a slave nation could deliver the suppress- 
ed classes from their slavery without freeing myself 
from my own, I would do so to-day. But it is an impos- 
sible task- A slave has not the freedom even to do the 
•right thing- It is right for me to prohibit the importa- 
tion of foreign goods, but I have no power, to bring it 
.about. It was right for Maulana Mahomed Ali to go to 
Turkey. and to tell the Turks personally that India was 
with them iin their righteous struggle. He was not free 
* Omiiitted in this collection. 
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to do so. If I had a truly national legislature, I would 
answer Hindu insolence by erecting special and better 
wells for the exclusive use of suppressed classes and by 
erecting better and more nunaerous schools for them, so 
that there would be not a single member of the suppress- 
ed classes left without a school to teach their children. 
But I must wait for that better day. 

Meanwhile, are the depressed classes to be left to 
their own resources ? Nothing of the sort. In my own 
humble manner, I have done and am doing all I can for 
my Panchama brother. 

There are three courses open to these down-trodden 
members of the nation. For their impatience they may 
call in the assistance of the .slave-owning Government. 
They will get it, but they will fall from the frying pan 
into the fire. To-day they are slaves of slaves. By 
seeking Government aid, they will be used for suppress- 
ing their kith and kin. Instead of being sinned against, 
they will themselves be the sinners. The Mussalmans 
tried it and failed. They found that they were worse off 
than before. The Sikhs did it unwittingly and failed. 
To-day there is no more discontented community in India 
than the Sikhs, Government aid is, therefore, no solution. 

The second is rejection of Hinduism and wholesale 
conversion to Islam or Christianity. And if a change of 
religion could be justified for worldly betterment, I 
would advise it without hesitation. But religion is a 
matter of the heart. No physical . inconvenience can 
warrant abandonment of one’s own religion. If the 
inhuman treatment of the Panchamas were a part of 
Hinduism, its rejection would be a paramount duty both 
for them and for those like me who would not make a 
fetish even of religion and condone every evil in its 
sacred name. But I believe that untouchability is no 
30 
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part of Hinduism.*' It is rather its excrescence to be 
removed by every effort. And there is quite an army of 
Hindu reformers who have set their heart upon ridding 
Hinduism of this blot. Conversion therefore, I hold, is 
no remedy whatsoever. 

Then there remains, finally, self-help and self-depen- 
dence, with such aid as the non-Panchama Hindus will 
render of their own motion, not as a matter of patronage 
but as a matter of duty. And herein comes the use of 
Non-co-operation. My correspondent was correctly in- 
formed by Mr. Rajagopalachari and Mr. Hanumantrao 
that I would favour well-regulated Non-co-operation for 
this acknowledged evil. But Non-co-operation means 
independence of outside help, it means effort from with-* 
in. It would not be Non-co-operation to insist on visit- 
ing prohibited areas. That may be Civil Disobedience 
if it is peacefully carried out. But I have found to my 
cost that Civil Disobedience requires for greater prelimi- 
nary training and self-control. All can non-co-operate, 
but few only can offer Civil Disobedience. Therefore, 
by way of protest against Hinduism, "the Panchamas 
can certainly stop all contact and connection with the 
other Hindus so long as the special grievances are 
maintained. But this means organised intelligent effort. 
And so far as I can see, there is no leader among the 
Panchamas who can lead them to victory through Non- 
co-operation. 

The better way therefore, perhaps, is for the Pancha- 
mas heartily to join the great national movement that is 
now going on for throwing off the slavery of the present 
Government.t It is easy ’ enough for the Panchama 

*For the detailed views of Mr. Gandhi on Hinduism, See[m/m. 

tCommenting on the • abo ve, Mr. it. G. Pradhan, a well-known 
writer and pleader, wrote in Yoimg hidiq of 29th December, pointing 
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friends to see that Kon-eo-ope^ration against this evil 
Oovernment pre-supposes eo-operation between the dif- 
ferent sections forming the Indian nation. The Hindus 
must realise that, if they wish to offer successful Hon-co- 
operation against the Government, they must make 
common cause with the Pane^mas, even as they have 
made common cause with the Mussalmans. Non-co- 
operation when it is free from violence is essentially a 
movement of intensive self -purification. That process 
has commenced and whether the Panchamas deliberately 
take part in it or not, the rest of the Hindus dare not 

out that he was voicing the view of some leaders of the depressed 
classes when he said that the Congress politicians and Swarajists 
were, most of them, social reactionaries, that, while they talked of the 
Non-co-operation resolution of the Congress as mandatory on the 
oountry, they totally ignored the resolution regarding untonchability, 
that the depressed classes were not and could not be anti-Nationalists 
and did not desire to play into the hands of the Government because 
the latter upheld orthodoxy and that if the campaign against 
untouchability went on simultaneously with the political campaign, 
the depressed classes would join the Non-co-operation movement. 

The following was Mr. Gandhi’s note on the letter : Mr. Pradhan 

forgets that Non-co-operation against the Government means co- 
■operation among the governed, and if Hindus do not remove the sin 
of untonchability, there wilt be no Swaraj whether in one year or in 
one hundred years. If I invite the depressed classes to j oin the move- 
ment of Non-co-operation, I do so because I want them to realise 
their strength. Swaraj is as unattainable without the removal of the 
sin of untonchability as it is without Hindu-Muslim unity. — M.K.G.” 

In Young India ot 3rd November, 1921/ in reply to a correspondent, 
Mr. Gandhi wrote : . 

Untonchability cannot be given a secondary place on the programme.- 
’Without the removal of the taint Swaraj is a meaningless term, 
Workers should welcome social boycott i and even public execration 
in the prosecution of their work. I consider the removal of nhtouch- 
.•ability as a most powerful factor in the ' process of attainment of 
^Swaraj and for that matter also the Khilafat. Impure Hindnlsim 
-cannot help the process of Islamic purification. 
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neglect -them without hampering their own 'progress. 
Hence though the Panchama problem is as dear to me- 
as life itself, I rest satisfied with the exclusive attention 
to national Non-co-operation. I feel sure that the- 
greater includes the less. 

Closely allied to this question is the Non-Brahmin 
question. I wish I had studied it more closely than 
I have been able to. A quotation from my speech deli- 
vered at a private meeting in Madras has been torn 
from its context and misused to further the antagonism 
between the so-called Brahmins and the so-called Non- 
Brahmins. I do not wish to retract a word of what I 
said at that meeting. I was appealing to those who are- 
accepted as Brahmins. I told them that, in my opinion,, 
the treatment of Non-Brahmins was as satanic as the 
treatment of us by the British. I added that the Non- 
Brahmins should be placated without any ado or* 
bargaining. But my, remarks were never intended to 
encourage the powerful Non-Brahmins of Maharashtra 
or Madras, or the mischievous element among them,,, 
to overawe the so-called Brahmins. I use the word 
‘so-called’ advisedly. For the Brahmins who have freed 
themselves from the thraldom of superstitious orthodoxy/ 
have not only no quarrel with Non-Brahmins as such,, 
but are in every way eager to advance Non-Brahmins 
wherever they are weak. No lover of his country can 
possibly achieve its general advance if he dared to. 
neglect the least of his countrymen. Those Non-Brah- 
mins therefore who are coqueting with the Government 
are selling themselves and the nation to which they 
belong. By all means let those who have faith in the* 
Government help to sustain it, but let no Indian worthy- 
of his birth cut off his nose to spite the face. 
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Vdth January, 1921 

THE SIN OF UNTOUCHABILITY 
(By M. K . Gandhi) 

It is worthy of note that the Subjects Committee and 
the Committee of the Nagpur Congress held in Decem- 
ber, 1920, accepted without any opposition the clause 
regarding the sin of untouchability. It is well that 
the National assembly passed the resolution stating 
that the removal of this blot on Hinduism was neces- 
sary for the attainment of Swaraj. The Devil succeeds 
only by receiving help from his fellows. He always 
takes advantage of the weakest spots in our natures in 
order to gain mastery over us. Even so does the 
Government retain its control over us through our weak- 
nesses or vices. And if we would render ourselves 
proof against its machinations, we must remove our 
weaknesses. It is for that reason that I have called 
Non-co-operation a process of purification. As soon as 
that process is completed, this government must fall to 
pieces for want of the necessary environment, just as 
mosquitos cease to haunt a place whose cesspools are 
filled up and dried. 

Has not a just Nemesis overtaken us for the crime of 
untouchability ? Have we not reaped as we have sown? 
Have we not practised Dyerisin and O’Dwyerism on 
our own kith and kin ? We have segregated the ‘ pariah’ 
and we are in turn segregated in the British Colonies. 
We deny him the use of public wells; we throw the 
leavings of our plates at him. His very shadow 
pollutes us. Indeed there is no charge that the ‘pariah,’ 
cannot fling in our faces and which we do not fling in 
the faces of Englishmen. 

How is this blot on Hinduism to be removed ? ‘ Do 
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unto others as you would that others should do unto 
you.’ I have often told English ofScials that, if they are 
friends and servants of India, they should come down 
from their pedestal, cease to be patrons, demonstrate by 
their loving deeds that they are in every respect our 
friends, and believe us to be equals in the same sense 
they believe fellow Englishmen to be their equals. After 
the experiences of the Punjab and the Khilafat, I have 
gone a step further and asked them to repent and to 
change their hearts. Even so is it necessary for us Hindus 
to repent of the wrong we have done, to alter our behaviour 
towards those whom we have ‘ suppressed ’ by a system 
as devilish as we believe the English system of the 
government of India to be. We must not throw a few 
miserable schools at them : we must not adopt the air of 
superiority towards them. We must treat them as our 
blood brothers as they are in fact. We. must return to 
them the inheritance of which we have robbed them. 
And this must not be the act of a few English-knowing 
reformers merely, but it must be a conscious voluntary 
effort on the part of the masses. We may not wait till 
eternity for this much belated reformation. We must 
aim at bringing it about within this year of grac,e, 
probation, preparation, and- iapasya,. It is a reform not 
to follow Swaraj but to precede it. 

Untouchability is not a sanction of religion, it is a 
device of Satan. The devil has always quoted scrip- 
tures. But scriptures cannot transcend Reason and 
Truth. They are intended to purify Reason and illuminate 
Truth. I am not going to burn a spotless horse, because 
the Vedas are reported to have advised, tolerated, or 
sanctioned the sacrifice. For me. the Vedas are divine 
and unwritten, ‘The letter killeth. ’ It is the spirit 
that giveth the light. .And the spirit of the Vedas is 
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purity, truth, innocence, chastity, simplicity, forgiveness^ 
godliness, and all that makes a man or woman noble 
and • brave. There is neither nobility nor bravery in 
treating the great and uncomplaining scavengers of the 
nation as worse than dogs to be despised and spat upon. 
Would that God gave us the strength and the wisdom 
to become voluntary scavengers of the nation as the 
‘ suppressed ’ classes are forced to be. There are Augean 
stables enough and to spare for us to clean. 


mth April, 1921 

Mr. GANDHI AND THE SUPPRESSED CLASSES 

Mr. Gandhi presided at the Suppressed Classes Con- 
ference held at Ahmedabad on the 13th and 14th 
instant. There was a large attendance of ladies and 
gentlemen from the town, though the number of the 
untouchables was much less than expected, a rumour 
having spread in the town that Government would 
arrest those of them who attended. 

Mr. Gandhi regretted in the beginning this small 
attendance, and said that incidents as the present took 
away what little faith he had in conferences as an 
effective agency of social reform. If therefore he 
occupied the audience shorter than they expected, it 
would be because his remarks would not reach all he 
meant to address and not because his enthusiasm for the 
work was in any way damped. 

Coming to the subject, he said : 

I do not know how I am to convince those who oppose the reform, 
of the wrong position they have taken. How am I to plead with those 
who regard any contact with the members of the suppressed com- 
munity as entailing defilement and of which they cannot be cleansed 
without necessary ablutions, and who thus regard omission to perform 
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the ablutions a sin ? I can only place before them my innermost 
convi itions. 

1 regard untouchability as the greatest blot on Hinduism. This 
idea was not brought home to me by my bitter experiences during the 
S. African struggle. It is not due to the fact that I was once an 
agnostic. It is equally wrong to think, as some people do, that I have 
taken my views from my study of Christian religious literature. These 
views date as far back as the time when I was neither enamoured of, 
nor was acquainted with, the l>ible or the followers of the Bible, 

I was hardly yet twelve when this idea had dawned on me. A 
scavenger named Uka, an untouchable, used to attend our house for 
cleaning latrines. Often I would ask my mother why it was wrong to 
touch him, why I was forbidden to touch him. If I accidentally 
touched Uka, I was asked to pei’form the ablutions, and though I 
naturally obeyed, it was not without smilingly protesting that untouch- 
ability was not sanctioned by religion, that it was impossible that it 
should be so. I was a very dutiful and obedient child and so far as it 
was consistent with respect for parents, I often had tussles with them 
on this matter. I told my mother that she was entirely wrong in 
considering physical contact with Uka as sinful. 

While at school I would often happen to touch the “ uutouchM 
ables ”, and as I never would conceal the fact from my parents, my 
mother would tell me that the shortest cut to purification after the 
unholy touch was to cancel the touch by touching any Mussalman 
passing by. And simply out of reverence and regard for my mother 
I often did so, but never did so believing it to be a religious obligation. 
After some time we shifted to Porebander, where I made my first 
acquaintance with Sanskrit. I was not yet put to an English school, 
and my brother and I were placed in charge of a Brahman, who taught 
us Bamraksha and Vishnu Pimjar. The texts “ jaZt* Vishmih ” 

sthale Vishnuh ’’‘(there is the Lord (present) in water, there is the 
Lord (present) in earth) have never gone out of my memory. A 
motherly old dame used to live close by. Now it happened 'that I 
was very timid then, and would conjure up ghosts and goblins 
whenever the lights went out, and it was dark. The old mother, to 
disabuse me of fears, suggested that I should mutter the Bamraksha 
texts whenever I was afraid, and all evil spirits would fly away. This 
I did and, as I thought, with good effect. I could never believe then 
that there was any text in the Bamraksha pointing to the contact of 
the * untouijhables ’ as a sin. I did not understand its meaning then, 
or understood it very imperfectly. But I was confident that Ba^ii- 
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raksha, which could destroy all fear of ghosts, could not be counten- 
ancing any such thing as fear of contact with the ‘ untouchables.’ 

The Banmyana used to be regularly read in our family. A 
Brahmin called Ladha Maharaj used to read it. He was stricken with 
leprosy, and he was confident that a regular reading of the Batnayaiia 
would cure him of leprosy, and, indeed, he was cured of it- ‘ How 
< 3 an the Ramayana, ’ I thought to myself, ‘ in which one who is regarded 
now-a-days as an untouchable took Rama across the Ganges in his 
boat, countenance the idea of any human beings being untouchable 
on the ground that they were polluted souls?’ The fact that we 
•addressed God as the ‘purifier of the polluted’ and by similar 
appellations, shows that it is a sin to regard any one born in Hinduism 
•as polluted or untouchable— that it is satanic to do so. I have hence 
been never tired of repeating that it is a great sin. I do not pretend 
that this thing had crystallised as a conviction in me at the age of 
twelve, bnt I do say that I did then regard untouchability as a sin. I 
narrate this story for the information of the Vaishnavas and Orthodox 
Hindus. 

I have always claimed to be a Sanatani Hindu. It is not that I am 
.quite innocent of the scriptures. I am not a profound scholar of 
Sanskrit. I have read the Yedas and the Upanishads only in transla- 
tions. Naturally therefore, mine is not a scholarly study of them. My 
knowledge of them is in no way profound, but I have studied them as I 
should do as a Hindu and I claim to have grasped their true spirit. By 
the time I had reached the age of 21, 1 had studied other religions also. 

There was a time when I was wavering between Hinduism and 
Ghristianity. When I recovered my balance of mind, I felt that to me 
salvation was possible only through the Hindu religion and my faith in 
Hinduism grew deeper and more enlightened. 

But even then I believed that untouchability was no part of 
Hinduism ; and that, if it was, such Hinduism was not for me. 

True, Hinduism does not regard untouchability a& a sin. I do not 
want to enter into any controversy regarding the interpretation of the 
shastras. It might be difficult for me to establish my point by quoting 
authorities from the Bhagwat or Manusmriti. But I claim to hav® 
understood the spirit of Hinduism. Hinduism has sinned in giving 
sanction to untouchability. It has degraded us, made us the pariahs 
of the Empire. Even the Mussalmans caught the sinful contagion 
from us ; and in S. Africa, in E, Africa and in Canada, the Mussalmans 
no less than Hindus came to be regarded as pariahs. All this evil has 
resulted from the sin of untouchability. 
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I may here recall my proposition, which is this : So long as the 
Hindus wilfully regard untouchability as part of their religion, so 
long as the mass of Hindus consider it a sin to touch a section of 
their brethren, Swaraj is impossible of attainment. Yudhishthira 
would not enter heaven without his dog. How can, then, the descen- 
dants of that Yudhishthira expect to obtain Swaraj without the 
untouchables ? What crimes, for which we condemn the Government 
as Satanic, have not we been guilty of towards our untouchable 
brethren ? 

We are guilty of having suppressed our brethren ; we make them 
crawl on their bellies ; we have made them rub their noses on the 
ground ; with eyes red with rage, we push them out of railway 
compartments— what more than this has British Kule done ? What 
charge, that we bring against Dyer and O’Dwyer, may not others, and 
even our own people, lay at our doors ? We ought to purge ourselves, 
of this pollution. It is idle to talk of Swaraj so long as we do not 
protect the weak and the helpless, or so long as it is possible for a 
single Swarajist to injure the feelings of any individual. Swaraj 
means that not a single Hindu or Muslim shall for a moment 
arrogantly think that he can crush w'ith impunity meek Hindus or 
Muslims. Unless this condition is fulfilled, we will gain Swaraj only 
to lose it the next moment. We are no better than the brutes until 
we have purged o«ir selves of the sins we have committed, against our 
weaker brethren. 

But I have faith in me still. In the course of my peregrinations in 
India, I have realised that the spirit of kindness of which the Poet 
Tulsidas sings so^loquently, which forms the corner-stone of the Jain 
and Yaishnava religions, which is the quintessence of the Bha^avat 
and which every verse of the Gita is saturated with — this kindness, 
this love, this charity, is slowly but steadily gaining ground in the 
hearts of the masses of this country. 

Many a fracas between Hindus and Mussulmans is still heard of- 
There are still many of these who do not scruple to wrong one 
another. But as to the net result, I feel that kindness and charity 
have increased. The Hindus and Mahomedans have become God- 
fearing, We have shaken ourselves free from the hypnotism of law- 
courts and Government schools, and no longer labour under many an- 
other hallucination. I have also realized that those whom we regard 
as illiterate and ignorant are the very people who deserve to be called 
educated. They are more cultured than we, their lives are more 
righteous than ours, A little study of the present-day mentality of 
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the people will show that according to the popular conception Swaraj 
is synonymous with Bam Baj — the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Righteousness on earth. 

If it can bring any comfort to you, my untouchable brethren, I 
would say that your question does not cause so much stir as it used 
to do formerly. That does not mean that I expect you to cease to have 
misgivings about the Hindus. How can they deserve to be not 
mistrusted having wronged you so much ? Swami Yivekananda used 
to say that the untouchables were not depressed, they were suppressed 
by the Hindus who in turn had suppressed themselves by suppressing 
them. 

I suppose I was at Kellore on the 6th of April. I met the untouch- 
ables there and I prayed that day as I have done to-day. Ido want to* 
attain Moksha. I do not want to be reborn. But if I have to be 
reborn, I should be born an untouchable, so that I may share their 
sorrows, sufferings, and the affronts levelled at them, in order that I 
may endeavour to free myself and them from that miserable condition.. 
I, therefore, prayed that, if I should be born again, I should do so not 
as a Brahmin, Kshatriya, Yaishya, or Shudra, but as an Atishudra. 

To-day is much more solemn than the sixth. It is hallowed by the 
memory of the massacre of thousands of innocents. And I prayed, 
therefore, also to-day that if I should die with any of my desires 
uufructified, with my service of the untouchables unfinished, with my 
Hinduism unfulfilled, I may be born again amongst the untouchables, 
to bring my Hinduism to its fulfilment. « 

I love scavengering. In my Ashram, an eighteen years old Brahmin 
lad is doing the scavenger’s work in order to teach the Ashram 
scavenger cleanliness. The lad is no reformer. He was born and 
bred in orthodoxy. He is a regular reader of the Gita and faithfully 
performs Sandhyavandana. His pronunciation of Sanskrit verses is 
more faultless than mine. When he conducts the prayer, his soft 
sweet melodies melt one into love. But he felt that his accomplish- 
ments were incomplete until he had become also a perfect sweeper , 
and that if he wanted the Ashram sweeper to do his work well, he 
must do it himself and set an example. 

You should realize that you are cleaning Hindu society. You have 
therefore to purify your lives. You should cultivate the habits of 
cleanliness, so that no one may point his finger at you. Use alkali- 
ash or earth, if you cannot afford to use soap, to keep yourselves clean. 
Some of you are given to drinking and gambling which you must get 
rid of. You will point your finger at the Brahmins and say even they 
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€ire given to these vices. But they are not looked upon as polluted ; 
and you are. You must not ask the Hindus to emancipate you as a 
matter of favour. Hindus must do so, if they want, in their own 
interest. You jshould, therefore, make them feel ashamed by your 
■own purity and cleanliness. I believe that we shall have purified 
ourselves within the next five months. If my expectations are not 
fulfilled, I will think that, although my proposition was fundamentally 
correct, yet I was wrong in my calculation ; and I will again say that 
I had erred in my calculation. 

You claim to be Hindus ; you read the Bhagavat ; if, therefore, 
the Hindus oppress you, then you should understand that the fault 
does not lie in the Hindu Religion but in those who profess it. In 
order to emancipate yourselves, you shall have to purify yourselves. 
You shall have to get rid of evil habits like drinking. 

If you want to ameliorate your condition, if you want to obtain 
iSwaraj, you should be self-reliant. I was told in Bombay that some 
•of you are opposed to N. C. 0. and believe that salyation is only 
possible through the British Government. Let me tell you that you 
will never be able to obtain redress by discarding i Hindu Religion 
:and courting the favour of a third party^ Your emancipation lies in 
your own hands. 

I have come in contact with the untouchables all over the country, 
and I have observed that immense possibilities lie latent in them of 
which neither they nor the rest of the Hindus seem to be aware. 
Their intellect is of virginar purity. I ask you to learn spinning and 
weaving, and if you take them up as a profession, you will keep 
poverty from your doors. As regards your attitude towards the 
Bhangis, I will repeat what I said at Godhra. I cannot understand 
why you should yourselves countenance the distinction between 
Bheds and Bhangis. There is no difference between them. Even in 
"normal times their occupation is as honourable as that of lawyers or 
Government servants. 

You should now cease to accept leavings from plates however 
clean they may be represented to be. Receive grain only — good, 
sound grain, not rotten grain, and that too only if it is courteously 
offered. If you are able to do all I have asked you to do, you will 
fsecure your emancipation, not in four or five mouths, but in so many 
•days. 

The Hindus are not sinful by nature ; they are sunk in ignorance, 
IJntouchability must be extinct in this very year. Two of the 
strongest desires that keep me in flesh and bone are the emancipation 
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of the untouchables and the protection of the cow. When these two 
desires are fulfilled, there is Swaraj, and therein lies my own Moksha. 
May God give you strength to work out your salvation. 


The following appeared in Young India of 27th ApriU 
1921, under the heading, ^'Disappearing untouchabihty'':- 
Of ail the sweet experiences during my Gujarat tour,=^ 
none was sweeter than the sympathetic manner in which 
the ‘ suppressed ’ were received by the other Hindus.. 
Everywhere the audience has received my remarks oni 

* The position in Madras, however, was different. Mr. Gandhi wrote 
in Young India of 29th September, 1921, under the heading, “ The 
Panchamas 

Nowhere is the ‘ * untouchable so cruelly treated as in the* 
Madras presidency. His very shadow defiles the Brahman. He 
may not even pass through Brahman streets. Non-Brahmans, 
treat him no better. And between the two, the Panchama, as he is 
called in these parts, is ground to atoms. And yet Madras is a land 
of mighty temples and religious devotion. The people with their big 
tilak marks, their long locks and their bare clean bodies look like 
rishis. But their religion seems almost to be exhausted in these- 
outward observances. It is difficult to understand this Dyerism to- 
wards the most industrious and useful citizens in a land that has 
produced Shankara and Ramanuja. And in spite of the satanic treat- 
ment of our own kith and kin in this part of India, I retain my faith 
in these Southern people. I have told them at all their huge meetings 
in no uncertain terms that there can be no Swaraj without the 
removal of the curse from our midst. 

I have told them, that our being treated as social lepers in practi- 
cally the whole world is due lo our having treated a fifth of our own 
race as such. Non-co-operation is a plea for a change of heart, not 
merely in the English but equally in ourselves. Indeed, I expect the 
change first in us and then as a matter of course in the English. A 
nation that can throw away an age-long curse in a year, a nation 
that can shed the drink-habit as we shed our garments, a nation that 
can return to its original industry and suddenly utilise its spare hours 
to manufacture sixty crores worth of cloth during a single year, is a 
transformed nation. Its transformation must react upon the world. 
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djhe matter without resentment. At Kalol there was to 
be a meeting of ‘ untouchables ’ to be addressed by me. 
I pleaded with the Mahajans that they should permit 
.me to address them in the pandal erected for the general 
meeting. After some hesitation, they agreed. I was to 
“^have gone to fetch these ‘ outcastes ’ from their quarters. 
Their abode was too far from the pandal to enable them 
to come. I therefore addressed them near the hospital. 
But I was glad to note that many orthodox Hindus, who 
accompanied me, freely mixed with the men and women 
who had flocked round me from the pariah quarters. 
But the height of satisfaction was reached when in 
.'Shisodra, a big village near Navsari, there were know- 

It must constitute even for the scoffer a convincing demonstration 
of God’s existence and grace, and so I say that, if India can become 
.transformed in this wise, no power on earth can deny India’s right 
to establish Swaraj. In spite of all the clouds that are thickening on 
.the Indian horizon, 1 make bold to prophesy that the moment India 
ihas repented of her treatment of the ‘untouchables, ’and has boycotted 
foreign cloth that moment India will be hailed, by the very English 
.officials who seem to have hardened their hearts, as a free and a brave 
nation. And because I believe that, if Hindus will, it is possible for 
it hem to enfranchise the so-called Panchamasand extend to them the 
lights that they claim for themselves, and it is possible for India, if 
she wills, to manufacture all the cloth she needs even as she cooks all 
the food she eats, I therefore also believe that Swaraj is attainable 
their year. This transformation cannot take place by any elaborately 
-planned mechanical action. But it can take place if God’s grace is 
•with us. Who can deny that God is working a wonderful change in 
.the hearts of every one of us ? Any way it is the duty of every 
^Congress worker everywhere to befriend the untouchable brother, and 
.to plead with the uu-Hindu Hindus, that Hinduism of the Yedas, the 
Upanishads, Hinduism of the Bhagavadgita and of Shankara and 
jEamanuja contains no warrant for treating a single human being, no 
matter how fallen, as an untouchable. Let every Congressman plead 
in the gentlest manner possible with orthodoxy, that the bar sinister 
is the very negation of Ahimsa. 
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ingly admitted to the place reserved for the elite of the 
village, all the many Dheds who were standing at a 
distance from the great meeting which I was addressing. 
As they were admitted, not a man or woman moved or 
protested. Almost every one in the village was present 
at the meeting. People from surrounding villages too 
had attended. This deliberate and solemn admission 
of several hundred men and women of the untouchable 
class to the centre of a great gathering like the above is 
to me a sure sign of the pure religious character of the 
movement. Mr. Vallavabhai Patel in order to make 
assurance doubly sure asked those who approved of the 
step to raise their hands, and quite a forest of hands 
went up. The experiment was repeated in Bardoli 
before an .equally large- audience and with equally 
satisfactory results. Untouchability is surely disap- 
pearing, and with its disappearance the way to Swaraj 
Is becoming safe and easy. 


8th December^ 1920 
THE CASTE SYSTEM 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I have received several angry letters about my remarks-^ 
during my Deccan tour on the caste system. I am not 
publishing these letters, because there is nothing but 
vituperation in them, and yrhen there is no vituperation, 
there is little argument about them. I am anxious to 
open the columns of “ Young India” to opinions express- 
ing dissent from its views, but the writers must be brief 
and interesting. Acrimony is no argument. I am 
obliged to make these remarks, because two writers' at 

* Omitted in this collection. 
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least would have gained publicity for their letters, if 
they had not been prolix and unintelligible in their 
expression. The question, however, that my correspond 
dents have raised, commands attention and deserves an 
answer. They argue that the retention of the caste 
system spells ruin for India and that it is caste which 
has reduced India to slavery. In my opinion, it is not 
caste that has made us what we are. It was our greed 
and disregard of essential virtues which enslaved us. I 
believe that caste has saved Hinduism from disintegra- 
tion. 

But like every other institution, it has suffered from 
excrescences. I consider the four divisions alone to be 
fundamental, natural, and essential. The innumerable 
sub-castes are sometimes a convenience, oft^en a hind- 
rance. The sooner there is fusion the better. The silent 
destruction and reconstruction to sub-castes have ever- 
gone on and are bound to continue. Social pressure and 
public opinion can be trusted to deal with the problem. 
But I am certainly against any attempt at destroying the 
fundamental divisions. The caste system is not based 
on inequality, there is no question of inferiority, and so 
far as there is any such question arising, as in Madras, 
Maharashtra, or elsewhere, the tendency should un- 
doubtedly be checked. But there appears to be no valid 
reason for ending the system because of its abuse. It 
lends itself easily to reformation. The spirit of demo- 
cracy, which is fast spreading throughout India and the 
rest of the world, will, without a shadow of doubt, purge 
the institution of the idea of predominance and subordi- 
nation. 

The spirit of democracy is hot a mechanical thing 
to be adjusted by abolition of forms. It requires change* 
of the heart. If caste is a bar to the spread of the s-pirit,, 
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the existence of five religions in India— Hinduism, Islam, 
Christianity, Zorastrianism, and Judaism — is equally a 
bar. The spirit of democracy requires the inculcation 
of the spirit of brotherhood, and I can find no difficuky 
in considering a Christian or a Mahomedan to be my 
.brother in absolutely the same sense as a blood brother, 
and Hinduism that is responsible for the doctrine of the 
caste is also responsible for the inculcation of the 
essential brotherhood, not merely of man but even of 
all that lives. 

One of my correspondents suggests that we should 
abolish the caste but adopt the class system of Europe 
— meaning thereby I suppose that the idea of heredity 
in caste should be rejected. I am inclined to think that 
the law of heredity is an eternal law and any attempt to 
alter that law must lead, as it has before led, to utter 
confusion. I can see very great use in considering a 
Brahmin to be always a Brahmin throughout his life. 
If he does not behave himself like a Brahmin, he will 
naturally cease to command the respect that is due to 
the real Brahmin. It is easy to imagine the innumerable 
difficulties if one were to set up a court of punishments 
and rewards, degradation and promotion. If Hindus 
believe, as they must believe in reincarnation, trans- 
migration, they must know that nature will, without any 
possibility of mistake, adjust the balance by degrading 
a Brahmin, if he misbehaves himself, by reincarnating 
him in a lower division, and translating one who lives 
the life of a Brahmin in his present incarnation to 
Brahminhood in his next. 

Interdrinking, interdining, intermarrying, I hold, are 
not essential for the promotion of the spirit of demo- 
cracy. * I do not contemplate under a most democratic 

* See p. 397. 
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constitution a universality of manners and customs 
about eating, drinking and marrying. We shall ever 
have to seek unity in diversity, and I decline to con- 
sider it a sin for a man not to drink or eat with any and 
everybody. In Hinduism, children of brothers may not 
intermarry. The prohibition does not interfere with 
cordiality of relations, probably it promotes healthiness 
of relationships. In Vaishnava households, I have 
known mothers not dining in the common kitchen, nor 
drinking from the same pot, without their becoming 
exclusive, arrogant, or less loving. These are disci- 
plinary restraints which are not in themselves bad. 
Carried to ridiculous extremes, they may become harm- 
ful, and if the motive is one of arrogation of superiority 
the restraint becomes an indulgence, therefore hurtful. 
But as time goes forward, ' and new necessities and 
occasions arise, the custom regarding interdrinking, 
interdining and intermarrying, will require cautious 
modifications or rearrangement. 

Thus, whilst I am prepared to defend, as I have 
always done, the division of Hindus into four castes, 
as I have so often said in these columns, I consider 
untouchability to be a heinous crime against humanity. 
It is not a sign of self-restraint but an arrogant assump- 
tion of superiority. It has served no useful purpose and 
it has suppressed, as nothing else in Hinduism has, vast 
numbers of the human race who are not only every bit 
as good as ourselves, but are rendering in many walks 
of life an essential service to the country. It is a sin of 
which the sooner Hinduism purges itself the better it is 
for itself, if it is to be recognised as an honourable and 
elevating religion. 1 know no argument in favour of its 
retention and I have no hesitation in. rejecting scriptural 
authority of a doubtful character in order to support a 
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sinful institution.* Indeed I would reject all authority 
if it is in conflict with sober reason or the dictates of 
the heart. Authority sustains and ennobles the weak 
when it is the hand-work of reason, but it degrades them 
when it supplants reason, sanctified by the still small 
voice within. 


* Occupation is no test of superiority or otherwise with Mr. Gandhi. 
The following appeared in Yoimg India of 17th November, 1921 : 

Prejudice and Insolence . — A correspondent from, the Tanjore 
District writes, saying that he and his brother though Brahmans felt 
that rather than lead a lazy life, they should do some work and they 
* turned their hands to the plough. ’ So they began agriculture. There- 
upon their fellow villagers became disgusted and excommunicated 
them. They however remained firm in their resolve. When the 
Shankaracharya of Kumbakonam visited their part of the district 
they went with their offering which was rejected, because they had 
committed the sin of labouring for their livelihood. My corresp^on- 
dent tells me he is not at all put out by the Shankaracharya ’s action. 
I congratulate the brothers on their public spii'it. Excommunication 
from a tyrannical society is indeed a reward of merit and should be 
welcomed. To say that a Brahman should not touch the plough is a 
parody of Varuashi'ama and a prostitution of the meaning of the 
Bhagavadgita. Surely the qualities predominantly ascribed to the 
different divisions are not denied to the others. Is bravery to be the 
prerogative only of the Kshatriya and restraint only of the Brahman ? 
Are Bi^ahmans, Kshatriyas and Shudras not to protect the Cow ? Can 
.any one remain a Hindu without readiness to die for the Cow ? Yet 
■strangely enough, T have a letter from the Madras Presidency 
•seriously telling me, that Cow protection has nothing to do with any 
hut the Yaishyas. When there is so much ignorance combined with 
insolence, the best thing to do is to incur all risks and pursue the path 
of reform expecting time to prove the truth of one’s position. If we 
combine love with firmness, we shall disarm all opposition in the end. 
Eeformers may neither relent nor become angi'y. 
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IQth December, 1919 
SWAHAJ IN SWADESHI 
(By M. K. G-ajsDhi; 

The real reform that India needs is Swadeshi in its 
true sense. The immediate problem before us is not 
how to run the government of the country, but how to^ 
feed and clothe ourselves. In 1918, we sent sixty crores 
of rupees out of India for buying cloth. If we continue 
to purchase foreign cloth at that rate, we deprive the 
Indian weaver and spinner of that amount from year to 
without praciically giving him or her any other work 
in exchange. No wonder a tenth at least of the popula- 
tion is cruelly half-starved and the majority of the rest, 
underfed. He who has eyes may see for himself that 
the middle class people are already being underfed and our 
babies are not getting enough milk for themselves. The 
Eeform Scheme, no matter how liberal it is, will not 
help to solve the problem in the immediate future. But 
Swadeshi can solve it 7ioiv. 

The Punjab has made the solution still clearer to me. 
God be thanked that the beautiful women of the Punjab 
have not yet lost the cunning of their fingers. High or 
low, they still know the art of spinning. They have, not 
yet burnt their spinning wheels as many Gujarati women 
have done. It is to me a perfect delight to find them 
throwing balls of yarn into my lap. They admit they 
have time at their disposal for spinning. They admit 
that the Khaddar woven from their hand-spun yarn is 
superior to the machine-spun yarn.. Our forefathers- 
were well able to clothe themselves with little effort and 
with perfect comfort without having to buy from the 
foreign markets. 

This beautiful art — and yet so simple— Is in danger of 
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iDeing lost if we do not wake up betimes. The Punjab 
gives proof of its possibilities. But the Punjab too is 
fast losing her hold of it. Every year witnesses a 
decrease in the output of hand-spun yarn . It means 
greater poverty in ,our homes and greater idleness. 
The women who have ceased to spin are not utilizing 
their time in any other or better manner than gossiping. 

But one thing is needful to undo the mischief. If 
every educated Indian will realise his clear primary 
duty, he will straightway present the women of his 
household with a spinning wheel and provide the faci- 
lities for learning the art of spinning. Millions of yards 
'of yarn can be produced from day to day. And if 
every educated Indian will condescend to wear the cloth 
produced from such yarn, he will support and assist in 
xebuilding the only possible cottage industry of India. 

Without a cottage industry the Indian peasant is 
doomed. He cannot maintain himself from the produce 
of the land. He needs a supplementary industry. 
Spinning is the easiest, the cheapest and the best. 

I know this means a revolution in our mental outlook. 
And it is because it is a revolution that I claim that the 
way to Swaraj lies through Swadeshi. A nation that 
can save sixty crores of rupees per year and distribute 
that large sum amongst its spinners and weavers in their 
own homes will have acquired powers of organisation 
and industry thaL must enable it to do everything else 
necessary for its organic growth. 

The dreamy reformer whispers, ‘Wait till I get res- 
ponsible government and I will protect India’s industry 
without our women having to spin and our weaver 
having to weave.’ This has been actually said by 
thinking men. I venture to suggest that there is a 
double fallacy underlying the proposition. India cannot 
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wait for a protective tariff and protection will not 
reduce the cost of clothing. Secondly, mere protection 
will not benefit the starving millions. They can only 
be helped by being enabled to supplement their earnings 
by having a spinning industry restored to them. So 
whether we have a protective tariff or not, we shall still 
have to revive the hand-spinning industry and. stimu- 
late hand-weaving. 

When the war was raging, all available hands in 
America and England were utilized in the naval yards 
for building ships and they built them too at an amazing 
pace. If I would have my way, I would make every 
available Indian learn spinning , or weaving and make 
him or her do that work for a certain fixed portion of 
every -day. I would start with schools and colleges, 
presenting as they do ready-made organised units. 

Multiplication of mills cannot solve the ‘problem. 
They will take too long to overtake the drain and they 
cannot distribute the sixty crores in our homes. Thefy 
can only cause concentration of money and labour and 
thus make confusion worse confounded. 


21si^ April, 1920 
Swadeshi 

The National week closed ,on Tuesday the 13th. It was 
in every way a remarkable demonstration of Hindu- 
Muslim unity, the determination to secure repeal of the 
Rowlatt Act and the Satyagrah spirit. The speeches 
delivered were sober and more to the point than before. 
There was no disorderlines's at any of the meetings 
of which we have received reports. 

What .however about Swadeshi? Was Swadeshi too 
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not a product of Satyagrah spirit and activity? It 
undoubtedly was/^' But Swadeshi work is the most 
constructive of all. It- does not lend itself to speeches 

* Mr .Gandhi sharply distinguishes Boycott from Swadeshi, see p.l47. 

In Young India of 14th January, 1921, replying to Mr , Baptista, Mr. 
Gandhi pointed out among other things that Boycott was not construc- 
tive like Swadeshi but “operates like an undue influence brought in to 
secure one’s purposes.” Further, “one can make Boycott successful 
only by an appeal to angry passions. It may therefore result in 
unintended consequences and may even lead to a permanent estrange- 
ment between parties. Mr. Baptista, however, denies that appeal to 
angry passions is a necessarj’- consequence of Boycott especially if 
some one like me were to manage the movement. I venture to 
challenge the position. A man suffering from an injustice is exposed 
to the temptations of having his worst passions roused on the slightest 
pretext. By asking him to boycott British goods, you inculcate the 
idea of punishing the wrong-door. And punishment necessarily evokes 
anger, ’ ’ 

In Young India of 25th August, 192(1, in the course of an article, 
headed “Boycott of Goods vs. Non-co-operation programme,” Mr. 
Gandhi further wrote : 

I must deal with the question of boycott which has now received 
the imprimatur of so able a publicist as Mr. Kasturi Ranga Aiyeugar. 
. . . Boycott of British goods is thoroughly unpractical, for it 
involves sacrifice of their millions by millionaires. It is in my 
opinion infinitely more difficult for a merchant to sacrifice his millions 
than for a lawyer to suspend his practice or for a titleholder to give 
up his title or for a parent to sacrifice, if need be, the literary instruc- 
tion of his children. Add to this the important fact that merchanjs 
have only lately begun to interest themselves in politics. They are 
therefore yet timid and cautious. But the class, to which the first 
stage of Non-co-operation is intended to appeal, is the political class 
which has devoted years to politics and is not mentally unprepared 
for communal sacrifice. 

Boycott of British goods to be effective must be taken up by the 
whole country at once or not at .all. It is like a siege. You can 
carry out a siege only when you .have the requisite men and instru- 
ments of destruction. One man scratching a wall with his finger 
nails may hurt his fingers but will produce no effect upon the walls* 
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so mucli as to solid action. It is not possible to save 
fifty crores of rupees annually by speeches or demon- 
strations. It involves much more than the saving of 
this annual drain. It involves the , honour of Indian 
womanhood. Everyone who has any connection with 
the mill industry knows that the women working in the 
mills are exposed to temptations and risks to which they 
ought not to be exposed. Many women for want of 
home employment accept road repair labour. And only 
those who know what this labour is, uncierstand the 
risks the women run. Give them the spinning wheel 
and no woman need ever seek any other employment 
than sitting at the spinning wheel. Swadeshi means 
even distribution of wealth from an occupation next in 
importance only to agriculture. It supplements agri- 
culture and therefore automatically assists materially 
to solve the problem of our growing poverty. Thus 
Swadeshi is our veritable Kamadhenu* supplying all our 
wants and solving many of our difficjcilt problems. And 

* The divine cow in Hindu Mythology which gives everything that 
is desired of it. 


One title-holder giving up his title has the supreme satisfaction of 
having washed his hands clean *of the guilt of the donor and is 
unaffected by the refusal of his fellows to give up theirs. The motive 
of boycott being punitive lacks the inherent practicability of Non-co- 
operation. The spirit of punishment is a sign of weakness. A 
strengthening of that spirit will retard the process of regeneration. 
The spirit of sacrifice is a determination to rid ourselves of our 
weakness. It is therefore an invigorating and purifying process and 
is therefore also calculated to do good both to us and to those who 
evoke the spirit of sacrifice in us. Above all, if India has a mission 
of her own, she will not fulfill it by copying the doubtful example of 
the West and making even her sacrifice materialistically utilitarian 
inatead of offering a sacrifice spotless and pleasing even in the sight 
of God. 
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an occupation which, saves our honour and provides our 
livelihood, becomes a religious duty. 

How can the great consummation be achieved ? The 
answer is simple. Those who realise the importance of 
the problem must set about working in one or all of the 
following directions : 

(1) Learn spinning yourself whether man or woman. 
Charge for the labour if you need money, or make a 
gift of at least one hour’s labour to the nation daily. 

(2) Learn weaving yourself whether for recreation 
or for maintenance. 

(3) Make improvements in the present handlooms 
and the spinning wheels, and if you are rich, pay for 
them to those who would make them. 

(4) Take the Swadeshi vow and patronise the cloth 
that is both hand-spun and hand-woven. 

(5) Introduce such cloth among your friends and 
believe that there is more art and humanity in Khadi 
whose yarn has been prepared by your poor sisters. 

(6) If you are a mother, you will give a clean and 
national culture to your children and make them wear 
clothes made out of beautiful Khadi whiph is available 
to millions and which can be most easily produced. 

Swadeshi then means the creation of a most perfect 
organisation in which every part works in perfect 
harmony with every other. If we succeed in bringing 
into being such an organisation, not only is the success 
of Swadeshi assured, but real Swaraj comes to us as a 
matter of course.^ 


For a fuller exposition of this point, see injra 
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mil April, 1920 
THE USES OF KHADDAR 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

While the Swadeshi movement is going forward by 
leaps and bounds and Mahomedans are taking it up as 
enthusiastically as Hindus, it is well to consider the 
best method of promoting Swadeshi. The veriest tyro 
in Swadeshi knows that we do not manufacture enough 
cloth to supply our wants. If therefore we merely use 
mill-made cloth, we simply deprive the poor of what 
they need, or at least increase the price of mill-made 
cloth. The only way therefore to encourage Swadeshi 
is to manufacture more cloth. Mills cannot grow Ifke 
mushrooms.* We must, therefore, fall back upon hand- 

*The following is from Young India of 28th April, 1920 : 

The Prohtem of the Unclothed. — Sir’ Charles Macara of the Empire 
Cotton-growing Association has recently published that, out of the 
world’s population, 750 million people are well clothed, 500 million are 
half clothed and 250 million unclothed. We have no such figures in 
regard to India : still it is undeniable that the proportion between 
clothed and unclothed people is highly discreditable, to the Indiian 
Nation, especially so in view of the fact that it ranks only second 
to America among the cotton-growing countries. It is proved by 
the Cotton Committee that we can grow more and better cotton. 
We are indefinitely waiting for new mills to be erected to utilise our 
cotton. We look to others to provide us with machinery. But, the 
situation regarding mill machinery is very serious even in England 
which has been one of our largest importing countries. The “ Man- 
chester Guardian,” in' its quarterly review of the cotton industry, 
tells us “ that new mills would be so costly, that hardly anybody 
contemplates erecting them, and consequently, there is a prospect of 
the demand for goods' exceeding the supply, for quite a considerable 
period.” This makes it evident that, unless we revive our old spinning 
wheels and handlooms, we cannot solve the problem of the unclothed. 
Nature has given us enough and it promises more ; we must work to 
deserve it. 
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woven and handspun yarn. Yarn has never perhaps 
been so dear as it is to-day, and mills are making- 
fabulous profits out of yarn. Hand-spinning helps its 
production and cheapens its price. 

How to spin yarn and weave cloth is then the* 
question. I know from personal experience that it is 
possible to flood the market with handspun yarn and 
handwoven cloth, if the standard cloth comes to be re- 
cognised as fit for wear. This cloth is called Khaddar 
in Upper India. It is called Khadi in the Bombay 
Presidency. Thanks to Sarala Devi, she has shown that 
it is possible to make even Saris out of Khaddar. She* 
thought that she could best express herself during the 
National Week by wearing Khaddar Sari anl Khaddar 
blouse. And she did it. She attended parties in her 
Khaddar Sari. Friends thought it was impossible. 
They thought a woman who had never worn anything 
but the finest silk or the finest Dacca Muslin could not 
possibly bear the weight of heavy Khaddar. She falsi- 
fied all fears and was no less active or less elegant in her 
Khaddar Sari than in her finished silk Saris. “ If you 
do not feel awkward in that Sari .of yours, you may go 
anywhere and to any party and you will find it would 
be well with you. ” It was with some such words that 
her great uncle, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, blessed her 
when he saw her in her Khaddar Sari. I relate this 
sacred incident in order to show that two of the most 
artistic people of India found nothing inartistic in 
Khaddar. This is the cloth I venture to introduce to the- 
cultured families of India, for on its use hangs the im- 
mediate success of the Swadeshi movement during this 
its infant stage. 

To me Khaddar. is any day more artistic than the* 
• See p. 494. 
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finest Dacca Muslin, for its associations. Khaddar 
supports to-day those who were starving. It supports 
women who have been reclaimed from a life of shame or 
women who, because they would not go out for work, 
remained idle and quarrelled among themselves for 
want of occupation. Khaddar therefore has a soul 
about it. It has an individuality about it. The wearer 
is able to trace all the processes of its manufacture to 
the respective manufacturers. If our tastes were not 
debased, we would prefer Khaddar to sticky calico even 
during the summer season. Let those who are now using 
it certify, if they will, to the truth of my statement. 

This Khaddar is now being stocked at the Satyagrah 
Ashram. Arid I have accumulated a stock which is 
beyond the capacity of the space at my disposal. I 
therefore ask the readers of “Young India ” to come to 
the rescue by introducing Khaddar in their own homes. 

Needless to say, the Ashram makes no profits from it. 
An y margin left is devoted to recouping the loss incurred 
in the initial stages or in reducing the price of Khaddar 
received from districts where the cost is heavier than 
elsewhere, for the cost is not the same all over. In 
inducing weavers to take to their original occupation, I 
am obliged to pay enough to support them and for the 
present. 

Khaddar can be used for making underwear, even 
if one is disinclined to use it for the outer costume. But 
even if one is not inclined to use it for personal wear, 
it can be used for making caps, towels, wipers, tea-cloths, 
satchels, bedsheets, beddings, holdalls, carpet pieces, 
cushions, covers for furniture, &c. I am having it dyed 
turkey-red in Swadeshi dye. It then becomes more 
durable and looks less dirty when it is used for carpets 
or mattress-making or upholstering. I would advise 
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those who wish to support this industry of the poor and 
the neglected to send for the Khaddar by corresponding 
with the Manager, Khaddar Department, Satyagrah 
Ashram, Sabarmati. 


Rates 


Mill Yarn Warp and Weft Khadi 
Double warp and double weft RS, AS. P. 

Width 25 Inches per yd. 0 9 0 
„ 27 ., . „ 0 9 6. 

» 30 „ „ 0 10 0 


Mill Yarn Warp and Hand Spun Weft Khadi 


Width 




25" 20 — Counts’warp per yd. 


8 

24" 20 




Lined Khadi 


Red Coloured 


0 9 6 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 6 
0 8 6 


Hand Spun Wajy and Weft 
Khadi 24" per yd. 0 8 0 

„ 27" „ 0 8 6 

For washed Khadi add 0-0-6 to the above rates. 


im May, 1920 
SWADESHI DAY-BY^AY 

Readers of “Young India” will be agraebly sur- 
prised to learn that the article about Khaddar has not 
only resulted in complete disposal of the stock that had 
accumulated at the Ashram, but it has evoked orders 
from Baluchistan, the Kilgiris, and even Aden. This is 
as it should be. The revival oL the ancient cottage 
industry of India — hand-spinning during leisure hours 
in their own homes by the millions of women, and hand- 
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■weaving in similar circumstances by men — cannot but 
produce a silent yet effective revolution in this country 
-and prevent an annual drain of crores of rupees which 
need never have left India and distribute the • savings 
.among the poor millions instead of concentrating them 
in the hands of a few capitalists.^^ This is not to say 

*Th8 folio-wing appeared in Young India of 6th July, 1921 : 

The Potency of the Spinning-wheel, — No amount of human inge- 
nuity can manage to distribute water over the whole land, as a shower 
of rain can. No irrigation department, no rules of precedence, no 
inspection and no water-cess. Every thing is done with an ease and 
a gentleness that by their very perfection evade notice. The spinning- 
wheel, too, has got the same power of distributing work and wealth 
in millions of houses in the simplest way imaginable. Those of us 
who do not know what it is to earn a livelihood by the sweat of one’s 
brow, may consider the three annas a day as a pittance beneath the 
consideration of any man. They do not know that, even in these days 
of high prices, there are districts in India where even three annas a 
day would be a boon to the poor. But we must not consider the 
question of the spinning-wheel merely from the point of individual 
earnings. The spinning-wheel is a force in national regeneration. If 
we wish for real Swaraj, we must achieve economic independence. 
Boycott of foreign cloth is its negative aspect. For this we must 
produce cloth sufficient to clothe the country. This can only be done 
by hand-spinning All the mills that we have got, will not be able 
-together to cope with the situation. If all rush for the thin mill-made 
.cloth, it will rise in price beyond the capacity of the poor, and the 
experience of 1907-08 will be repeated. 

Moreover, the cloth best suited for the three seasons of India is 
JDiadi. Those who have used Khadi during this summer, have come 
to realise that, after the soft clean touch of Khadi, it is impossible to 
use sticky Malmal or twills. Khadi can enable its wearer to with- 
stand the cold of an average winter as even wool cannot. The climate 
of India demands that clothes be washed as often as possible. Only 
Khadi can stand this constant wash. ■ Khadi was once the dress of the 
nation at large. One mus^t see to believe how venerable the old 
Patels and Deshmukhs looked when dressed in home-spun Khadi, 
There are instances of whole villages” taking a legitimate pride in the 
fact that, they had to import nothing but salt in the whole round of 
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that we do not want capitalists in India. They are there 
•already. They are able to take care of themselves. It 
is the poor millions who need to be lifted up from grind- 
ing poverty and consequent degradation. Nothing but 
a full revival of the hand-spinning and the hand -weaving 
industry can raise them effectively and speedily. It is 
to be hoped therefore that the demand for Khaddar 
being proved, its production will be stimulated, in every 
nook and corner of India. 

The most wonderful experience, however, uf the popu- 
larity of Swadeshi has been that of Shrimati Sarladevi 
Chaudhrani and Mrs. Mohani, the wife of that sincere 
and indefatigable worker, Maulana Hazrat Mohani. 
Writing from Lahore whilst preparing to go to Barreilly 
where she had gone to attend the Khilafat Conference, 
the former says : “ I have done my packing racked with 
conflicts as to what to take and what not to take with 
me — whether to wear Khaddar dress there while addres- 
sing the audience or Swadeshi silk the point of which 
will not be so well understood — ^whether to take up the 
trunk or to wrap up the hold-ail with cloths inside the 
bedding — ^whether to be smart and fashionable as of 
old or to ba simple and common only. I have at last 
chosen to be the latter. But it is taking time and 
trouble to assimilate the new method.” Writing after 
her experiences of Barreilly, she says: ‘‘Just coming 
back from visits to Mahomedan families. There were 
two ladies — wife and sister in one place. They took 
the vow for Oharkha and Swadeshi. In another place, 

.the six seasons. With such conditions, there could be no drain, no 
.exploitation and therefore no Para-raj (Other’s Eule). A little village 
could make terms with the rulers of the land consistent with its self- 
respect, dignity and independence. Is our love of luxury so inveterate, 
that we cannot control it even for the sake of Swaraj ? 
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there were six ladies who all took the same vow. It 
was a family of Cutch Borahs very rich and cultured, 
settled down here since the days of the Mutiny. I find 
I can do the Swadeshi and Charka propaganda to 
perfection in these provinces. My Swadeshi dress is 
having its effect. At a meeting called in Barreilly by . 
Mrs. Mohani, fifteen Mahomedan ladies took the- 
Swadeshi vow.” 

Speaking to the Barreilly divisional conference in- 
Hindustani on a resolution on Swadeshi, she laid stress 
upon the deep poverty of India and her two chief wants — 
food and raiment — and she said that, if we did not know 
how to manage our own homes and could not make the- 
two ends meet, we would be ill fitted to undertake the 
management of the national affairs. It was remarkable,, 
she added, that, whilst the people were ready to listen to 
speeches, which required from them no action and no 
sacrifice, they were chary of attending meetings where 
they were told home-truths and which drew their atten- 
tion to their primary duty of attending to Swadeshi at 
all costs. She asked them to work in the spirit of the- 
late Yidyasagar, who was not only not ashamed of but 
took pride in wearing throughout his life Khaddar cloth. 
She admitted that return to Khaddar was difficult, but 
all upward movements were so. India would never be 
able to produce the beautiful cloth she did before, until 
she resolutely refused to use silks from China, Japan,. 
France and elsewhere, and was content in the interval 
to wear cloth made out of coarse yarn that daughters of 
India were able to produce to-day. Her poverty and 
her nakedness too left no option to those who realised the 
actual condition of the country. She appealed to those 
on the platform to lead the way. 

The Ghaudhries had not much time left to them to test 
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the truth of the above remarkwS in their own home, for 
they had to prepare dresses for their eldest son whose 
marriage was to take place on the 14th instant. Pandit 
Kambhuj Datta Chaudhry writes : “ All marriage clothes 
have been made of Swadeshi silk made *in Benares. It 
is somewhat costly but excellent stuff. We have rigidly 
excluded all foreign silk. 


215^ Jidy^ 1920 

THE MUSIC OF THE SPINNING-WHEEL 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Slowly but surely the music + of perhaps the most 

* The tollowing is from Yoking India of 15th June, 1921 : 

Khadi in Temples — Foreign cloth has mads such encroachments 
upon our life, that we use it even for sacred purposes. Thus Ii noticed 
the use of foreign cloth for the decoration of idols in Puri and 
Ayodhya, and indeed in almost all the temples I have visited. Even 
the sacred thread is not always hand-made. It refreshes me, therefore, 
to find a correspondent from Sindh sending the news, that Acharya 
Gidwani of the Gujarat Yidyapitha was the fir^t, when he recently 
visited Sindh, to present a Jihadi cover for the Granth Saheb instead 
of foreign silk which is usually presented- I hope the good example 
will be followed by all devotees, and foreign cloth replaced in all 
temples by Khadi, 

t The following i^ from Young India of 29th June, 1921 : 

In Praise of the Charhlia — A Christian lady writes : I shall do 

my very best in working for winning Swaraj by the spinning-wheel. 
J ust before I left, I succeeded in getting good wheels made. Batmims 
we call them in Tamil. And poor women came, and asked me to give 
them a wheel and to teach them to spin so as to earn a little for their 
living. I then remembered the word of Chi'ist, ‘ I was naked and you 
clothed me not ^ ‘ I was hungry and you gave me not to eat. ’ I hope 
that my Master will not say that hard word to me on the Bay of 
Judgment- India is naked and starving. Her poor women whose 
children are crying for bread, have been tempted to sell their honour 
32 
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ancient machine of India ^ is once more permeating 
society. Pandit Malaviyaji has stated that he is not 
going to be satisfied until the Ranis and the Maharanis 
* The following is from Young Indm of 6th Jaly, 1921 : 

Tlic Cliarkha in Islam. — These notes have been sent by a Mussal- 
man friend : 

The following is related in Da-em-ul-Islam, Vol. II, by Kazi Noman 
ben. Mahomed, the Chief Justice of Cairo during the time of the 
Patamide Khalifs of Egypt in about the third quarter of the 10th 
oentiiry A. D. He was one of the greatest scholars of the time, and 
has left a number of books on religion, laws, history, philosophy, etc.: 

“ The holy prophet, divine peace be oif him, said that the best 
occupation for a believing wo^uan is the Charllia. ” 

The following commentary on the above occurs in Kitabun Najah 
by Shaikh Ebrahim isaifee, who lived nearly 250 years ago : 

This shows that the prophet has praised the woman who keeps 
herself engaged with the Charkha, and similarly he has spoken highly 
of the occupation of spinning, because there are two excellences in the 
Charkha. One is, that ii is an indoor occupation, and the second is, 
that it is a means of earning something. How excellent is the 

in order to feed them. And the more is the pity, as India has enough 
of natural riches within her own borders. She is like a naked 
starving woman sitting by the roadside in the midst of cotton, rice and 
wheat fields. Why are the women of India sitting idle, while foreign- 
ers grow fat on her produce ? Because they take away the work the 
women of India ought to be doing. The spinning wheel will give 
India work, and give the little ones the morsel of food they are crying 
for And to the music of the spinning-wheel the women will sing their 
beautiful songs, tell their stories of old, and the beauty and the 
contentment of simple home-life will be renewed. If I had the gift of 
a poet, I would sing the soug of the spinning-wheel, of its beauty and 
its usefulness, of its poetry and its religious value. I would sing a 
song of praise to God for helping us in our hour of need. I should 
t\sk all my sisters in India to take to the spinning-wheels keeping the 
wolf of hunger and starvation and dishonour from their door. But I 
am not gifted. The song is singing only in.my own soul. What can 
I do then, but let the spinniug-wheel sing its own song, while I am 
working it and teaching others to do likewise. ” 
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of India spin yarn for the nation, and the Ranas and the 
Maharanas sit behind the handlooms and weave cloth 
for the nation. They have the example of Aurangzeb 

•occupation, which combines both livelihood in this world and merit 
in the next V 

It is said that the inventor of the Gharkha has made the instrument 
a replica of the physical world. It represents the world in miniature. 
It consists of two parts, one higher and the other lower, showing 
heaven and earth. The rotundity of the wheel represents that of 
the heavens. Its revolutions indicate the revolutions of the planets. 
It consists of 1*2 spokes representing 12 constellations. It has two 
legs upon which it is supported ; these represent the two ‘poles north 
and south. It has a handle, which indicates the responsive quality of 
the heavens to man’s work. It has got an axis, which represents the 
relations between the powers of the poles and their support of each 
other. It has a spindle on which the yarn is wound. This represents 
the earth, which produces all things. There is a thread which con- 
nects the spokes with the spindle and rotates it, whereby the cotton 
IS spun. That thread represents the medium, through which pass the 
influences of the heavenly bodies over the earth. Cotton represents 
the tour elements, out of which all things are produced, and the yarn 
represents the three products, i.-c,, mineral, plant and animal. The 
two hands of the spinner represent the angels who arrange the crea- 
tion of the creatures. The right hand indicates the angels of heaven, 
and the left hand those of the eai'th. Lastly the spinner represents 
Ood the Creator. There is no God but He.” 

[The foregoing description may be too fanciful for the modern 
reader. It is reproduced to show, if the dates given are right, what 
value was attached to the spinning-wheel by Mussalmau writers two- 
huudred-and-fifty years ago. — Ed. T. I.] 

* ■Young India of *20th October, 1921, contained the following : 

The Charl-Sha in the Gita . — In the last issue, I have endeavoured to 
answer the objections raised by the Poet against spinning as a sacra- 
ment to be performed by all. I have done so in all humility and with 
the desire to convince the Poet and those who think like them. The 
reader will be interested in knowing that my belief is derived largely 
from the Bhagavadgita.” I have quoted the relevant verses in the 
article itself. I give below Edwin Arnold’s rendering of the verses from 
his Song Celestial for the benefit|of those who do noz read Sanskrit: 
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who made his own caps. A greater emperor— Eabir— 
was himself a weaver and has imm-ortalised the art in 
his poems. The queens of Europe, before Europe was 

Work is more excellent than idleness : 

The body’s life proceeds not, lacking work. 

There is a task of holiness to do, 

Unlike world-binding toil, which bindeth not 
The faithful soul ; such earthly duty do 
Free from desire, and thou shalt well perform 
Thy heavenly purpose. Spake Prajapati 
In the beginning, when all men were made. 

And, with mankind, the sacrifice — “ Do this ! 

Work ! Sacrifice ! Increase and multiply 
With sacrifice ! This shall be Kamadhnk, 

Your ‘ Cow of Plenty’, giving back her milk 
Of all abundance. Worship the gods thereby ; 

The gods shall yield ye grace. Those meats ye crave 
The gods will grant to Labour, when it pays 
Tithes in the alter-flame. But if one eats 
Fruits of the earth, rendering to kindly heaven, 

No gift of toil, that thief steals from his world.” 

Who eat of food after their sacrifice 
Are quit of fault, but they that spread a feast 
All for themselves, eat sin and drink of sin. 

By food the living live ; food comes of rain. 

And rain comes by the pious sacrifice, 

And sacrifice is paid with tithes of toil ; 

Thus action is of Brahman, who is One, 

The Only, All-pervading ; at all times 
Present in sacrifice. He that abstains 
To help the rolling wheels of this great world 
Glutting his idle sense, lives a lost life. 

Shameful and vain. 

Work here undoubtedly refers to physical labour, and work by way 
of sacrifice can only be work to be done by all for the common 
benefit. Such work — such sacrifice can only be spinning. I do not 
wish to suggest that the author of the Divine Song had the spinning 
wheel in mind. He merely laid down a fundamental principle of 
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cauglit in Satan^s trap, spun yarn and considered it- a 
noMe calling. The very words, spinster and wife, prove 
the ancient dignity of the art of spinning and weaving. 
^ When Adam delved and Eve span, who was then a 
gentleman"*, also reminds one of the same fact. Well 
may Pandit] i hope to persuade the royalty of India to 
the ancient calling of this sacred land of ours. Hot on 
the clatter of arms depends the revival of her prosperity 
and true independence. It depends most largely upon 
reintroduction, in every home, of the music of the spin- 
ning wheel. It gives sweeter music and is more profi- 
table than the execrable harmonium, concertina and the 
accordian. 

■Whilst Panditji is endeavouring in his inimitably 
suave manner to persuade the Indian royalty to take up 
the spinning wheel, Shrimati Sarala Devi Choudhrani, 
who is herself a member of the Indian nobility, has 
learnt the art and has thrown herself heart and soul into 
the moweraent. From all the accounts received from her 
and others, Swadeshi has become a passion with her. 
She says she feels uncomfortable in her muslin saris 
.and is content to wear the Khaddar saris even in the hot 
weather. Her Khaddar saris continue to preach true 
Swadeshi more eloquently than her tongue. She has 
•spoken to audiences in Amritsar, Ludhiana and else- 
where and has succeeded in enlisting the services, for 


<5onduct. And reading in and applying it to India, I can only think 
of spinning as the fittest and most acceptable sacrificial body labour, 
f cannot imagine anything nobler or more national than that, for, we 
should all do the labour that the poor must do and thus identify our- 
•selves with them and through them with all mankind. I cannot 
imagine better worship of God than that in His name I should labour 
ior the poor even as they do. The spinning-wheel spells a more 
suitable distribution of the riches of the earth. 
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her spinning committee at Amritsar, of Mrs. Ratan- 
chand and Bugga Chowdhry and the famous Ratan Devi 
who, during the frightful night of the 30th April, des- 
pite the Curfew Order of General Dyer, sat all alone in 
the midst of the hundreds of the dead and dying, with 
her dead husband’s cold head in her lap. I venture to 
tender my congratulations to these ladies. May they 
find solace in the music of the spinning wheel and in the 
thought that they are doing national work. I hope that 
the other ladies of Amritsar will help Sarala Devi in her 
efforts and that the men of Amritsar will realise their 
own duty in the matter. 

In Bombay, the readers are aware that ladies of noted 
families have already taken up spinning. Their ranks- 
have been joined by Dr. Mrs. Manekbai Bahadurji who^ 
has already learnt the art and who is now trying to 
introduce it in the Sevasadan. Her Highness the Begum 
Saheba of Janjira and her sister Mrs. Atia Begum 
Rahiman have also undertaken to learn the art. I trust 
that these good ladies will, having learnt spinning, 
religiously contribute to the nation their daily quota of 
yarn. 

I know that there are friends who laugh at this attempt 
to revive this great art.'"' They remind me that, in these- 
days of mills, .sewing-machines or typewriters, only a. 

* The following appeared in Totmg India of 15fch September, 1921 r 

Hand Spinning and hand-weaving . — Some people spurn the idea of 
making in this age of mechanism hand-spinning and hand-weaving a 
national industry, but they forget there are millions of their country- 
men in this age who for want of suitable occupation are eking out a 
most miserable existence, and thousands who die of starvation and. 
underfeeding every year, whereas only a hundred years ago hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving proved an insurance against a pauper's, 
death. The extent to which relief Was provided by this industry is 
recorded by Mr. Butt in his History of India ; Victorian age” from 
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lunatic can hope to succeed in reviving ‘the rusticated 
spinning wheel. These friends forget that the needle 
has not yet given place to the sewing machine nor has 
the hand lost its cunning in spite of the typewriter. 
There is not the slightest reason why the spinning wheel 
may not co-exist with the spinning mill even as the 
domestic kitchen coexists with the hotels. Indeed type- 
writers and sewing machines may go, but the needle 
and the reed pen will survive. The mills may suffer 
destruction. The spinning wheel is a national neces- 
sity. I would ask sceptics to go to the many poor homes 
where the spinning wheel is again supplementing their 
slender resources and ask the inmates whether the 
spinning wheel has not brought joy to their homes. 

Thank God, the reward issued by Mr. Rewashanker 
Jagjiwan bids fare to bear fruit. In a short time, India 
will possess a renovated spinning wheel — a wonderful 
invention of a patient Deccan artisan. It is made out of 
simple materials. There is no great complication about 
it. It will be cheap and capable of being easily mended. 
It will give more yarn than the ordinary wheel and is 
capable of being worked by a five-years old boy or girl- 

the investigations conducted by Dr. Buchanan for seven years. 
1813-1820. 

It will be S)eeu from the details published in this book that crores 
of rupees were earned by these spinners and weavers by following 
their noble and honest calling. The decentralisation of the industry 
— every village, town and distrii;t having always at its command as 
much supply as it needed —automatically facilitated its distribution 
and saved the consumer from Railway, Excise f nd all sorts of tariffs 
and middlemen’s profits that he is a victim to-day. If we cannot 
return to these days — though there is no reason, except our own bias 
and doubt why we should not — can we not at least so organise our 
industries ns to do away without much delay with the foreign cloth 
with which our markets are being dumped to-day ? 
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But whether the new machine proves what it claims to 
be or it does not, I feel convinced that the revival of 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving will make the largest 
contribution to ‘the economic and the moral regeneration 
of India. The millions must have a simple industry to 
supplement agriculture. Spinning was the cottage in- 
dustry years ago, and if the millions are to be saved from 
starvation, they must be enabled to reintroduce spinning 
in their homes, and every village must repossess its own 
weaver. 


I8//2 August, 1920 
SWADESHI 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

In criticising my article entitled ‘ The Music of the 
Spinning Wheel, the Leader the other day attributed 
to me ideas that I have never entertained. And it is 
necessary, for the purpose of understanding the true 
value of Swadeshi, to correct ^ some of the current fal- 
lacies. The Leader considers that I am putting back the 
hands of the clock of progress by attempting to replace 
mill-made cloth and mill-spun yarn by hand-woven and 
hand-spun yarn. Now, I am making no such attempt at 
all. I have no quarrel with the mills. My views are in- 
credibly simple. India requires nearly 13 yards of cloth 
per head per year. She produces, I believe, less than 
half the amount. India grows all the cotton she needs. 
She exports several million bales of cotton to Japan and 
Lancashire and receives much of it back in manu- 
factured calico, although she is capable of producing all 
the cloth and all the yarn necessary for supplying her 
wants by hand-weaving and hand-spinning. India needs 

* See p. 497. 
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-fco supplement her main occupation, agriculture, with 
some other employment., Hand-spinning is the only 
■such employnr.°rxt for millions. It was the national 
employment a' century ago. It la not true to say that 
economic pressure and modern machinery destroyed 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving. This great industry 
was destroyed or almost destroyed by extraordinary and 
immoral means adopted by the East India Company. 
This national industry is capable of being revived by 
■exertion and a change in the national taste without damag- 
ing the mill industry. Increase of mills is no present 
remedy for supplying the deficiency. The difficulty can 
be easily supplied only by hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving. If this employment were revived, it would 
prevent sixty million rupees from being annually drained 
from the country and distribute the amount among 
lacs of poor women in their own cottages. I therefore 
■consider Swadeshi as an automatic, though partial, 
solution of the problem of India’s grinding poverty. It 
•also constitutes a ready-made insurance policy in times 
of scarcity of rain. 

But two things are needful to bring about the needed 
revival — to create a taste for Khaddar and to provide an 
organisation for the distribution of carded cotton and 
-collection of yarn against payment. 

In one year, by the silent labour of a few men, several 
thousand rupees have been distributed in Gujarat among 
■several thousajid poor women who are glad enough to 
earn a few pice per day to buy milk for their children, 
•etc. 

The argument does not apply to the sugar industry as 
the Leader ” has attempted. There is not sufficient 
cane grown in India to supply India’s wants. Sugar 
was never a national and supplementary industry. 
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Foreign sugar has not supplanted Indian sugar. India’s, 
wants of sugar have grown and she therefore imports 
more sugar. But this importation does not institute a 
drain in the sense in which importation of foreign cloth 
does. Production of more sugar means more scientific 
agriculture, more and better machinery for crushing and 
refining. The sugar industry therefore stands on a 
different platform. Swadeshi in sugar is desirable.. 
Swadeshi in cloth is an urgent necessity. 


August^ 1920 

KHILAFAT AND SWADESHI 
(By M. K. Gamuhi) 

It was not without much misgiving that I consented to* 
include Swadeshi as a plank in Non-co-operation. But 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani by his sheer earnestness bore* 
me down. I fear however that his reasons for including 
Swadeshi are different from mine. He is a protagonist 
of boycott of British goods. I cannot reconcile myself 
to the doctrine as I have explained elsewhere.*^' But 
having failed to popularise boycott, Mohani Saheb 
accepted Swadeshi as the lesser good. It is however 
necessary for me to explain how I have come to include 
Swadeshi in the programme of Non-co-operation. 
Non-co-operation is nothing but discipline in self- 

sacrifice. And I believe that a nation that is capable 

* 

of limitless sacrifice is capable of rising to limitless 
heights. The purer the sacrifice, the quicker the progress. 
Swadeshi offers every man, woman and child an occasion 
to make a beginning in self-sacrifice of a pure type. It 
therefore presents an opportunity for testing our capacity 
■ *See •gp. 467 , 488 . 
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for sacrifice. It is the measure for gauging the depth of 
national feeling on the Khilafat wrong. Does the nation* 
feel sufficiently to move it to go through even the pre- 
liminary process of sacrifice ? Will the nation revise* 
its taste for the Japanese silk, the Manchester calico' 
or the French lace and find all its decoration out 
of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, Khadi ? If 
crores of people will refuse to wear or use foreign cloth 
and be satisfied with the simple cloth that we can produce- 
in our homes, it will be proof of our organising ability,, 
energy, co-operation and self-sacrifice that will enable- 
us to secure all we need. It will be a striking demon- 
stration of national solidarity. 

Such a consummation cannot be achieved for the- 
mere wish. It cannot be achieved by one man, no- 
matter how capable and sincere he may be. It cannot 
be achieved by dotting India with Swadeshi stores. It 
can only be achieved by new production and judicious- 
distribution. Production means lacs of women spinning* 
in their own homes. This requires earnest men to be- 
engaged in honestly distributing carded cotton and 
collecting yarn and paying for it. It means manufacture 
Sf thousands of spinning wheels. It means inducing* 
the hereditary weavers to return to their noble calling, 
and distributing home-spun yarn amongst them and 
selling their manufactures. It is thus only as an ener- 
gising agent that I can think of Swadeshi as a plank in 
Nonrco-operation. But it is not to be despised in that 
capacity. And 1 hope that every worker for the cause, 
even if he can do nothing else, will have done something 
if he can advance Swadeshi first by increasing produc- 
tion and then distribution. He would be simply moving 
in a circle if he is satisfied with distributing cloth that 
is already being manufactured in India. 
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Wi September 

Swadeshi 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

'The Swadeshi pror)aganda has been going on in a 
more or less organise ! manner now for the past eighteen 
months. Some ot its results are surprising and grati- 
fying. It has taken a fairly firm hold in the Punjab,*^ 

* Under the heading, * ‘ Swadeshi in the Punjab, ‘ ‘ Mr. Gandhi wrote 
^in Young India of 7 th July, 19*20 : 

The Joint Secretaries of the Bharat Stri Maha Pandal, Punjab 
Branch, send a report of the Swadeshi activities of Shriraati Saraladevi 
•Chaudhrani ever since her return to Lahore from Bombay. Miss 
Hoy and Mrs. Roshanlal, the Secretaries, state that meetings of women 
were held respectively on the 23rd, 24th and 25th June, at three 
different places in Lahore, All the meetings were attended by 
hundreds of women who were deeply interested in what Shrimati 
Saraladevi had to say. The burden of her discourses was India’s deep 
poverty . She traced the causes and proved that our proverty was 
primarily due to the abandonment of Swadeshi by the people. The 
remedy therefore lay in reverting to Swadeshi. 

Saraladevi herself writes to say that her Khaddar Sari impressed 
her audiences more than her speeches, and her songs came next, her 
'speeches last. The good ladies of Lahore flocked round her and fe|| 
her coarse but beautifully white Sari and admired it. Some took pity 
^311 her that she who only the other day was dressed in costly thin silk 
Saris now decked herself in hand-woven Swadeshi Khaddar. Sarala- 
devi wanted no pity and retorted that their thin foreign scarves lay 
heavier on their shoulders with the weight of their helpless dependence 
on foreign manufacture, whereas her coarse Khaddar lay light as a 
feather on her body with the joy of the knowledge that she was free, 
because die wore garments in the manufacture of which her sisters 
und her brothers had laboured. This statement so pleased her audi- 
ence that most of the women present resolved to discard foreign 
•clothes. Saraladevi has now been charged by these ladies to open 
u shop where they could buy Swadeshi goods. She has since addressed 
more audiences. She spoke at the District Conference at Sialkot 
and to a meeting exclusively devoted to ladies numbering over one 
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Madras and the Bombay Bresidency. Hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving are steadily increasing in these* 
parts. Several thousand rupees have been distributed 
in homes where women never did any work before. 
And if more work of this kind has not been done, it is. 
due to want of workers. 

This is however written more to note the mistakes of' 
the past than to sum up the bright side. My obser-. 
vations lead me to the conclusion tiiat, whilst the in-. 
auguration of the three vows and Swadeshi stores have 
greatly stimulated the Swadeshi spirit, it is no longer 
possible to advocate the taking of any of the three vows 
or the opening of new Swadeshi stores for the sale of' 
mill-made cloth. The result of the propaganda has 
been to send up the prices of yarn and cloth rather than 
increase production. It is clear that the purpose of 
Svadeshi is not served until the quantity of yarn and 
cloth produced is increased. The gain therefore is 
merely moral and not material. The people have begun 
to perceive the desirability of wearing only Swadeshi 
cloth if the real interest of the country is to be advanced. 

But it is clear rhat we must take practical steps for 

See Appendix. 


thousand. I hope that the men of Punjab will help Saraladevi in 
her self-imposed mission. They may harness her talents and her 
willingness in founding Swadeshi Sabhn and organising Swadeshi 
propaganda on a sound basis. My Swadeshi spirit makes me 
impatient of garments that denude India of her wealth and equally 
impatient of the Smiths, the O’Briens, theShri Rams and the Maliks, 
who denude her of her self-respect and insolently touch women’s, 
veils with their sticks, chain innocent men as if they were beasts, or 
shoot them from armoured cars or otherwise terrorise people into, 
subjection. 
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.meeting the growing demand for Swadeshi cloth. One 
way, no doubt, is to increase the mills. But it is obvious 
.that capitalists do not need popular encouragement. 
They know that India needs much more cloth than is 
manufactured by our mills. But mills do not spring up 
like mushrooms. It is a matter of getting machinery 
from outside, let alone the difficulty of getting labour. 
And after all, India cannot become truly and econo- 
mically independent so long as she must rely on the 
supply of machinery from outside for the manufacture 
mf her cloth. 

The cleanest and the most popular form of Swadeshi, 
therefore, is to stimulate hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving and to arrange for a judicious distribution of 
yarn and cloth so manufactured. With a little talent 
.and a little industry this thing is easy. Even as each 
home cooks its own food without difficulty, so may each 
home weave its own yarn. And just as, in spite of every 
home having its own kitchen, restaurants continue to 
flourish, so- will mills continue to supply our additional 
wants. But even as because of our private kitchens we 
would not starve if every restaurant was through some 
.accident closed, so would we, by reason of domestic 
spinning, not have to go naked even if every mill, by a 
blockade from the West, had to stop work. Not long 
.ago, we knew this secret of our own economic indepen- 
dence, and it is possible for us to regain that indepen- 
dence by. a little effort, a little organising agency and a 
little sacrifice. 

Therefore true Swadeshi consists in introducing the 
spinning vvheel in every household and every household 
spinning its own yarn. Many a Punjabi woman does it 
to-day. And though we may not supply our own cloth 
^entirely, we shall be saving yearly crores of rupees. In 
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.uny event, there is no other Swadeshi than increased 
manufacture by hand«spinning and hand-weaving. 
Whether we take up hand-spinning and hand -weaving 
•or we do not, it is at least necessary to understand what 
Ttrue Swadeshi is. 


'l%nd September^ 1920 
SWADESHI STORES 
(By M. K. Ganuhi) 

In a previous issue I endeavoured to show how stores 
for the sake of selling mill-manufactures did not 
.advance Swadeshi in any way whatsoever, but, on the 
contrary, tended to send up the price of cloth. I pro- 
pose to show in this article how, with a small capital, it 
is possible to advance true Swadeshi and earn a modest 
livelihood/^ 

Suppose that there is a family consisting of husband, 
wife and two children one of whom is ten years old and 
the other five. If they have a capital of Es. 500, they 
can manage a Khaddar Bhandar in a small way.t 
They can hire, say in a place with a population of 20,000 
inhabitants, a shop with dwelling rooms for Es. 10 per 
month. If they sell the whole of the stock at 10 p. c. 
profit, they can have Es. 50 per month. They have no 
servants. The wife and the children in their spare time 
would be expected to help in keeping the shop tidy and 
looking after it when the husband is out. The wife and 
•children can also devote their spare time to spinning. 

*The way in which weaving suflEered for lack of organisation and 
the remedy thereof are detailed at length in Mr. Havell’s Artistic 
and Industrial Bcvival in India. The “ Swadeshi Department of the 
Satyagraha A&hram,” says Young India of 15th September, 1920 ‘‘is 
being run almost on the same lines as the scheme (HaveU’s) suggests.” 
t See page 512. 
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In the initial stages, the Khaddar may not sell at the 
shop. In that case, the husband is expected to hawh the 
Khaddar from door to door and popularise it. He will 
soon find a custom for it. 

The reader must not be surprised at my suggesting 
10 p.c. profits. The Khaddar Bhandars are not de- 
signed for the poorest. The use of Khaddar saves at least 
half the cost not necessarily because the Khaddar is 
more durable (though that it certainly is) but because 
its use revolutionises our tastes. I know what saving of 
money its use has meant to me. Those, who buy 
Khaddar from patriotic motives merely, can easily 
afford to pay 10 p. c. profits on Khaddar. Lastly, the- 
popularising of Khaddar means much care, devotion 
and labour. And the owner of a Khaddar Bhandar 
does not buy it at a wholesale shop, but he must wander 
to get the best Khaddar, he must meet the local weavers 
and induce them to weave hand-spun yarn. He must 
stimulate in his own district hand -spinning among its 
women. He must come in touch with the carders and 
get them to card cotton. All this means intelligence, 
organisation and great ability. A man who can exhibit 
these qualities has a right to take 10 p. c. profits. And 
a Swadeshi Bhander conducted on these lines becomes 
a true centre of Swadeshi activity. I commend my 
remarks to the attention of the managers of Swadeshi 
stores that are already in existence. They may not 
revolutionise their method at once, but I have no doubt 
that they will advance Swadeshi only to the extent that 
they sell Khaddar. 
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Vdth January^ 1921 
THE SECRET OF SWARAJ 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The Gongress=^* resolution has rightly emphasised the 
importance of Swadeshi and there anent of greater 
sacrifice by merchants. 

India cannot be free so long as India voluntarily en- 
courages or tolerates the economic drain which has been 
going on for the past century and a half. Boycott of 
foreign goods means no more and no less than boycott 
of foreign cloth. Foreign cloth constitutes the largest 
drain voluntarily permitted by us. It means sixty crores 
of rupees annually paid by us for piecegoods. If India 
could make a successful effort to stop that drain, she 
can gain Swaraj by that one act. 

India was enslaved for satisfying the greed of the 
foreign cloth manufacturer. When the East India 
Company came in, we were able to manufacture all the 
cloth we needed, and more for export. By processes that 
need not be described here, India has become practically 
wholly dependent upon foreign manufacture for her 
clothing. 

But we ought not to be dependent. India has the 
ability to manufacture all her cloth if her children will 
work for it. Fortunately India has yet enough weavers 
to supplement the out-turn of her mills. The mills do 
not and cannot immediately manufacture all the cloth 
we want. The reader may not know that, even at the 
present moment, the weavers weave more cloth than the 
mills. But the latter weave five crore yards of fine 
foreign counts, equal to forty crore yards of coarser 
counts. The way to carry out a successful boycott of 
* Held at Nagpur in December, 1920. 
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foreign cloth is to increase the out-put of yarn. And 
this can only be done by hand-spinning. 

To bring about such a boycott, it is necessary for our 
merchants ^ to stop all foreign importation, and to sell 
The following is*from Yotmg India of 1(5 fch February, 1921: 

The Duty of Mcj'chants , — In the course of bis speech, at the 
merchants’ meeting held in Calcutta on January 27, Mr. Gandhi 
spoke strongly against the waste of time, by thousands of people 
who gather just to see him and do nothing but shout. “ Shouting 
was of no avail unless they voiced forth their true feeling. There 
was no necessity for shouting Baude Mataram, Hindu-Mussalman- 
ki-Jai, and Allah-ho-Akbar. If Swaraj was to be attained in nine 
months, they must all combine and lend a helping hand. Men must 
translate into action what they utter. 

“ If the merchants wished to do the work of 30 crores of men, 
they must come out with their money. If they did not help with 
the money, Swaraj will be difficult, but not impossible, to attain. 
If the students did not help, if the pleaders did not help, if monied 
men did not help, even then the attainment of Swaraj was no: 
impossible, because it so very much more depended on the labourers 
and the agriculturists. If the merchants wanted Swaraj, in the 
shortest possible time, they would have to make sacrifices. They 
would have to sacrifice themselves, their children, their parents, 
everything. They had prospered in trade, but did they know that 
it was a sin to deal in foreign cloth ? They must neither buy, nor 
sell, nor wear foreign cloth. Let them send their stocks of foreign 
cloth to South Africa, or better burn them. Let them give up 
their Mulmul pugarees. They ought to be proud to wear Khaddar 
pugarees. The mill-owners were profiteering and people in Orissa, 
in Champaran — everywhere — ^were dying of starvation. There was 
only one remedy and that was the Charka. If all the women and 
girls spun yarn, they would be able to feed themselves. But the 
merchants must henceforth only sell Khaddar. The Marwaris had 
been dealing in foreign cloth ; it was irreligion, they had given up 
their religion.” 

Concluding, Mr. Gandhi said that they must be pure, patriotic, and 
devoted to Swaraj and Khilafat. They must use only Swadeshi 
things in their households and sell only Swadeshi cloth in their 
shops. That would save 60 crores and feed the hungry and win 
Swaraj in nine months. 
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out, eTeu at a ioss^ all foreign eloth already stocked in 
India, preferably to foreign buyers. They must cease 
to speculate in cotton^ and keep all the cotton required 
for home use- They must stop purchasing all foreign 
cotton. 

The mill-owners should work their mills not for their 
profits but .as a national trust and therefore cease to 
spin finer counts, and weave only for the home market. 

The householder has to revise his or her ideas of 
fashion and, at least for the time being, suspend the 
use of fine garments which are not always worn to 
cover the body- He should train himself to see art and 
beauty in the spotlessly white khaddar and to appreciate 
its soft unevenness- The householder must learn to use 
cloth as a. miser uses his hoard. 

And even when the householders have revised their 
tastes about dress, somebody will have to spin yarn for 
the weavers. This can only be done by every one 
spinning during spare hours either for love or money. 

We are engaged in a spiritual war. We are not 
living in normal times. Normal activities are always 
suspended in abnormal times. And if we are out to 
gain Swaraj in a year’s time, it means that we must 
concentrate upon our goal to the exclusion of every 
thing else. I therefore venture to suggest to the students 
all over India to suspend their normal studies for one 
year and devote their time to the manufacture of yarn 
by hand-spinning. It will be their greatest act of service 
to the motherland, and their most natural contribution 
to the attainment of Swaraj. During the late war, our 
rulers attempted to turn every factory into an arsenal 
for turning out bullets of lead. During this war of ours, 
I suggest every national school and college being turned 
into a factory for- preparing cones of yarns for the 
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nation. The students will lose nothing by the ocQT;pa- 
tion : they will gain a kingdom here and hereafter.. 
There is a famine of cloth in India. To assist in remov« 
ing this dearth is surely an act of merit. If it is sinful 
to use foreign yarn, it is a virtue to manufacture more 
Swadeshi yarn in order to enable us to cope with the 
want that would be created by the disuse of foreign 
yarn. 

The obvious question asked would be, if it is so ne- 
cessary to manufacture yarn, why not pay , every poor 
person to, do so? The answer is that, hand-spinning is 
not, and never was, a calling like weaving, carpentry^ 
etc. ’ Under the pre-British economy of India, spinning 
was an honourable and leisurely occupation for the 
women of India. It is difficult to revive, the art among 
the women in the time at our disposal. But it is , in- 
credibly simple and easy for the school-goers. to respond 
to the nation’s call. Let no one decry ,.the, wqrk as be- 
ing derogatory to the dignity of man. or students. It 
was an art confined to the women . of India, because the 
latter had more leisure. And being gr^aceful, rpusical, 
and as it did not involve any great exertion, if, had be- 
come the monopoly of women. But it, is certainly as 
graceful for either sex as is music for instance. In 
hand-spinning is hidden the protection of women’s 
virtue, the insurance against famine, and the cheapening 
of prices. In it is hidden the secret of Swaraj. The 
revival of hand -spinning is the least penance we ,must 
do for the sin of our forefathers in having succumbed to 
the Satanic influences of the foreign manufacturer. . 

The school-goers will restore ^ hand-spinning to , its 
respectable status. They will hasten, the process of 
making khaddar fashionable. For no mother, or father^ 
•vforth the name will refuse to wear cloth made out of 
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yarn spun by their children. And the scholars’ prac- 
tical recognition of art will compel the attention of the 
weavers of India. If we are to wean the Panjabi from 
the calling not of a solider but of the murderer of in- 
nocent and free people of other lands, we must give- 
back to him the occupation of weaving. The race of 
the peaceful Julahis of the Punjab is all but extinct. 
It is for the scholars of the Punjab to make it possible 
for the Punjabi weaver to return to his innocent calling. 

I hope to show in a future issue^ how easy it is to 
introduce this change in the schools and how quickly, 
on these terms, we can nationalise our schools and 
colleges. Everywhere the students have asked me what 
new things I would introduce into ■ oiir nationalised 
schools. I have invariably told them I would certainly 
introduce spinning, I feel, so much more clearly than 
ever before that, during the transition period, we must 
devote exclusive attention to spinning and certain other 
things of immediate national use, so as to make tip for 
past neglect. And the students will be better able and 
equipped to enter upon the new course of studies. 

Do I want to put back the hand of the clock of pro- 
gress ? Do I want to, replace the mills by hand-spinning 
and hand -weaving? Do I want to replace the railway 
by the country cart ? Do I want to destroy machinery 
•altogether ? These questions have been asked by some 
journalists and public men. My answer is : I would 
not weep over the disappearance of machinery or 
consider it a calamity. But I have no design upon 
machinery as such. What I want to do at the present 
moment is to supplement the production of yarn and 
cloth through our mills, save the millions we seiid out of 
India, and distribute them in our cottages. This I 
*See p. 518. 
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•cannot do unless and -until the nation is prepared to 
•devote its leisure hours to hand-spinning. To that end 
we must adopt the methods I have ventured to suggest 
for popularising spinning as a duty rather than as a 
means of livelihood. 


%nd February, 1921 
THE DUTY OF SPINNING 
(By M. K. Ganuhi) 

In “ The Secret of Swaraj, I have endeavoured to 
show what home-spinning means for our country. In 
any curriculum of the future, spinning must be a com- 
pulsory subject. Just as we cannot live without breath- 
ing and without eating, so is it impossible for us to 
attain economic independence and banish pauperism 
from this ancient land without reviving home-spinning. 
I hold the spinning wheel to be as much a necessity in 
every household as the hearth. No other scheme that 
can be devised will ever solve the problem of the* 
deepening poverty of the people. 

How then can spinning be introduced in every home ? 
I have already suggested the introduction of spinning 
and systematic production of yarn in every national 
school. Once our boys and girls have learnt the art„ 
they can easily carry it to their homes. 

But this requires organisation. A spinning wheel 
must be worked for twelve hours per day. A practised- 
spinner can spin two tolas and a half per hour. The 
price that is being paid at present is on an average four 
annas per forty tolas or one pound of yarn, i.e., one pice 
per hour. Each wheel therefore should give three annas 

p, 51B. 
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per day. A strong one costs seven rupees. Working, 
therefore, at the rate of twelve hours per day, it can pay 
for itself in less than 38 days. I have given enough 
figures to work upon. Anyone working at them will 
find the results to be startling. 

If every school introduced spinning, it would revolu- 
tionize our ideas of financing education. We can work 
a school for six hours per day and give free education 
to the pupils. Supposing a boy works at the wheel for 
four hours daily, he will produce every day 10 tolas of 
yarn and thus earn for his school one anna per day. 
Suppose further that he manufactures very little during 
the first month, and that the school works only twenty- 
six days in the month. He can earn after the first 
month Rs. 1-10 per month. A class of thirty boys 
would yield, after the first month, an income of 
Es. 48-12 per month. 

I have said nothing about literary training. It can be 
given during the two hours out of the six. It is easy to 
see that every school can be made self-supporting 
without much effort and the nation can engage experi- 
enced teachers for its schools. 

The chief difiSculty in working out the scheme is the 
spinning wheel. We require thousands of wheels if the 
art becomes popular. Fortunately, every village car- 
penter can easily construct the machine. It is a serious 
mistake to order them from the Ashram or any other 
place. The beauty of, spinning is that it is incredibly 
simple, easily learnt, and can be cheaply introduced in 
every village. 

The course suggested by me is intended only for this 
year of purification and probation. When normal times 
are reached and Swaraj is established, one hour only may 
be given to spinning and the rest to literary training. 
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%th February^ 1921 
ABUSING THE KHADDAR 

A friend draws attention to the fact that many who 
have adopted the Khaddar costume are using it as a 
passport for arrogance, insolence, and what is worse, 
fraud. He says that they have neither the spirit of Non- 
co-operation in them nor thfe spirit of truth. They 
simply use the Khaddar dress as a cloak for their 
deceit. All this is likely, especially during the transi- 
tion stage, i.e., whilst Khaddar is beginning to become 
fashionable. I would only suggest to my correspondent 
that such abuse of Khaddar must not even unconsciously 
be allowed to be used as an argument against its use. 
Its use to-day is obligatory on those who believe that 
there is not sufficient Indian mill-made cloth to supply 
the wants of the nation, that the wants must be supplied 
in the quickest way possible by increasing home manu- 
facture, and that such manufacture is possible only by 
making home-spinning universal. The use of Khaddar 
represents nothing more than a most practical recog- 
nition of the greatest economic necessity of the country. 
Even a scoundrel may recognise this necessity, and has 
therefore a perfect right to wear it. And if a Govern- 
ment spy wore it to deceive people, I would welcome 
his use of Khaddar as so much economic gain to the 
country. Only I would not give the wearer of the 
Khaddar more than his due. And I would therefore 
not ascribe to him any’ piety or special virtue. It 
follows, therefore, that Co-operationists or government 
servants may wear Khaddar without incurring the 
danger of being mistaken ^ for Non-co-operationists. 
We may no more shun Khaddar, than a devout church- 
goer may renounce his church, because bad characters 
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go to it for duping gullible people. I recall the name 
of an M. P. who successfully cloaked many of his vices 
by pretending to be a staunch temperance man. Hot 
very long ago, a bold and unscrupulous speculator found 
entry into most respectable circles by becoming a 
temperance advocate. Well has a poet said that 
“‘hypocrisy is an ode to virtue.’ 


IGtk FeJjniary^ 1921 

HAND-SPINNING AGAIN 
(By 31. K. Gandhi) 

The Servant of India has a fling too at spinning and 
ithat is based, as I shall presently show, on ignorance of 
■fche facts. ..'^pinning does protect a woman’s virtue, 
because it enables women, who are to-day working on 
public roads and are often in danger of having their 
modesty outraged, to protect themselves, and I know no 
-other occupation that lacs of women can follow save 
^spinning. Let me inform the jesting writer that several 
women have already returned to the sanctity of their 
homes and taken to spinning which they say is the one 
■occupation which means so much harket (blessing). 

Yes, it does solve the problem of India’s chronic 
poverty and is an insurance against famine. The 
writer of the jests may not know the scandals that I 
know about irrigation and relief works. These works 
are largely a fraud. 

The fact as that, in spite of the manufacture of 62.7 
crores pounds of yarn in 1917-18, India imported several 
crore yards of foreign yarn which were woven by the 
mills as well as the weavers. The writer does not also 
seem to know that more cloth is to-day woven by our 
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weavers than by mills, but the bulk of it is foreign yarn,, 
and therefore our weavers are supporting foreign spin-^ 
ners. I would not mind it much, if we were doing 
something else instead. When spinning was almost 
compulsorily stopped, nothing replaced it save slavery 
and idleness. Our mills cannot to-day spin enough for 
our wants, and if they did, they will not keep down 
prices unless they were compelled. They are frankly 
money-makers and will not therefore regulate prices 
according to the needs of the nations. 

And now a few figures. One boy could, if he worked 
say four hours daily, spin i lb. of yarn. 64,000 students 
would, therefore, spin 16,000 lbs. per day, and therefore 
feed 8,000 weavers if a weaver wove two lbs. of hand- 
spun yarn. But the students and others are required to 
spin during this year of purification by way of penance- 
in order' to popularise spinning and to add to the manu- 
facture of hand-spun yarn so as to overtake full manu- 
facture during the current year. The nation may be too^ 
lazy to do it. But if all put their hands to this work, it is 
incredibly easy, it involves very little sacrifice and saves 
an annual drain of sixty crores, even if it does nothing 
else. I have discussed the matter with many mill-owners^ 
several economists, men of business and no one has yet 
been able to challenge the position herein set forth. 


WJiat is profitable ^ — In its issue of the 10th, The Servant 
of India again ridicules the revival of hand-spinning. The 
writer of the comments has not obviously yet made any 
attempt to know the precise nature of the revival advo- 
cated by Mr. Gandhi. If the income from the spinning 
wheel is low it can, he says, “ only deepen the country’s 
poverty instead of remedying it, firstly, because the wage 
is not suflBcient for the worker’s maintenance and second- 
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ly, because it prevents him from following a more profit- 
able occupation. ” His assumption is gratuitous. No 
one suggests that hand-spinning should replace any 
wage-earning occupation. It was never made to dO’ 
that even in pre-British days. It has 'always been 
regarded as a supplementary occupation. Assuming; 
that it was to be a wage-earning occupation — two annas 
being the daily wage earned by an average spinner, — it 
promises a better yearly income than the average income 
at present. The latter income has never yet been esti- 
mated over 27 rupees per head per year 1 If the Servant 
of India is prepared to provide work, at the rate of two 
annas pf^r day, for every worker, we would entrust thou- 
sands of workers to its care. Rut the fact is that the 
» average income per day is not two annas and that hand- 
spinning need not prevent anyone from following “ more 

* The point that spinning was only to be a subsidiary and not a 
supplanting industry was emphasised by Mr. Gandhi more than once. 
In Young, India of 4th August 1921, in reply to the Leader, he wrote; 

No one has ever said that spinning can be a means of livelihood 
except to the very poor. It is inteAded to restore spinning to its 
ancient position as a universal industry auxiliary to agriculture and 
resorted to by agriculturists during those months of the year when 
agricultural operations are suspended as a matter of course and 
cultivators have otherwise little to do. For the present all people 
alike are invited to devote their leisure to sinnuing, withaviewto 
bringing about a complete boycott of foreign cloth in course of the 
present year. No one asks an able-bodied labourer who can earn 
twelve annas a day to give up his work iu order to take to spinning. 
However, people are so poor in many parts of the country that a 
daily wage of even 3 annas a day would be a veritable boon to them' 
and enable them to tide over bad seasons. The spinning wheel is 
capable of being applied as a complete insurance against famines and 
droughts. 3 annas again is only a most cautious and conservative 
estimate. If the reader turns to the second article on the weaving- 
school which commences to-day, he will find that the daily wage 
might easily be 4 or 5 annas. ’ 
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profitable occupations. ” A vast population of the 
'Country remain, part of the year, practically without any 
occupation. Many of the women of the upper classes 
have ample leisure. It is for them that hand -spinning is 
Tecommended'as a profitable occupation for idle hours. 
And does the Servant of India seriously contend that 
the vast mass of students, who spend their days and 
mights in cramming, indiscriminately, Shakespeare and 
Milton, are engaged in a “ more profitable occupation ” 
than hand-spinning ? 

But to come to figures. The Servant of India argues 
Tthat “ the combined production of all the students of 
the arts and professional colleges — about 64,000 — would 
mot be equal to the output of a single spinning mill. ” 
According to it, 235 mills, were able to produce only 
65 crores of yarn in one year. Let us now see how much 
the nation can produce if it determines religiously to 
dedicate its spare hours to spinning. Taking the popula- 
tion of India as consisting of five crore families, let us 
;assume that a fourth of them are either families of co- 
operators or of those not convinced of the virtues of 
hand-spinning. If only two members of the remaining 
■four crore families give two hours per day to spinning, 
they would spin a crore lbs. of yarn everyday, t.e., 365 
crore lbs. of yarn in the year, which means nearly six 
times as much as the yarn produced by our mills. 

But the only proper way of comparing between the 
economic value of the spinning wheel and a spinning 
mill is to consider in each case the cost of production. 
Every mill-manager knows that the cost of one spindle 
which can produce a pound of coarse yarn (of six counts) 
per day is not less than Rs. 100. For a mill producing 
20,000 lbs, of coarse yarn, we have got to invest for the 
full supply of 20,000 lbs, no less than 20 lacs of rupees. 
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Let us see how much the same capital invested on 
spinning-wheels would yield. Twenty lacs of rupeess: 
would give us four lacs of spinning wheels producing 
on an average half a pound of yarn daily, Le',, two- 
hundred thousand pounds of yarn. This is enough to 
show the extent of the wastefulness of the spinning mill.. 
But economic wastefulness is not the only, or the- 
principal, factor to be considered. Think of the huge- 
moral wastefulness involved, of strikes and similar evils* 
under which the industrial world in Europe is reeling.. 
One shudders to think of perpetuating the inhuman slums 
that form an universal feature of modern industrial 
towns. We do not speak here of the utter impracti- 
cability of erecting spinning mills in a year or even- 
in the course of a score of years, sufScient to clothe- 
the country. The Servant of India by quoting the* 
import figures tries to make out that, as we cannot 
turn out fine counts either in our spinning mills or 
on the spinning wheel, we must remain dependent on 
the foreigner for a large part of the yarn we import.. 
Not being a Non-co-operator, the paper evidently for- 
gets that the enforcement of the Congress Resolution 
regarding abolition of foreign goods presupposes abo- 
lition of all finer fabrics. The figures of exports of yarn 
only strengthen our case. It is contemplated that, not 
only should even one out of the 123 millions pounds of 
yarn not go to foreign countries but, that not a pound of 
raw cotton should be exported. In the year 1919-20, 
8,558,747 cwts. of raw cotton of the value of Rs.. 58,60,. 
40,510 was exported to foreign countries. Under the 
proposed scheme, where every adult will devote some 
spare hours to spinning, there will be room enough for 
every pound of cotton that is at present exported and 
work enough for every weaver in the land. Under this 
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■“Scheme, therefore, and under no other, it is possible to 
win our economic freedom. 

It is strange that, whilst the country’s efforts to bring 
^about a complete boycott of foreign cloth are jeered at 
by a section of publicists in this country, their magni- 
tude has been completely realised by men like Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and Mr. Shorrock. The latter in the 
. course of a very long article in the Evening Standard 
writes : 

Look for a moment at some hard facts and figures. 
^Our annual trade with India based on the most recent 
figures available, must be worth at least £ 80,000,000. 
If “Non-co-operation” succeeds, we should at one 
•stroke lose to that extent in work and wages, .and this at 
.a time when the cry of unemployment, due mainly to 
the tardy revival of our export industries, is daily 
throwing in strength. Factories which cater for this 
Eastern market could never survive such a blow. 

From the Lancashire cotton mills alone we export 
..annually about £ 34,458,000 worth of goods to India, 
.and from the industrial centres of the Midlands and the 
.North, iron and steel worth £ 21,139,000 

Nor would the £ 80,000,000 represent our total loss. 
:So intimately is^one trade interlocked with another that 
..any blow to the chief industries immediately reacts on 
^-every other industry 

It will be seen, .then, that, if Mr. Gandhi’s programme 
us actually carried through, the position of this country 
will be very different from that represented by the latest 
Board of Trade return headed “ Indian Imports and 
Exports.” Great Britain would be poorer by many milli- 
ons a year. It would be poorer in actual earnings 
.anoreover. As every producing country pays for its 
imported food by manufactured goods, the closure of 
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any big market for such goods means inevitably a new 
addition to the high cost "of living. 

It is not necessary now to point out that the scheme of 
IN'on-co-operation does not aim at starving any labourer 
outside the country, it is meant to stop him from star- 
ving and keeping naked the people of India. — M. D. 

Young India, ” 2nd March, 1921. 


im May, 1921 

SPINNING AS FAMINE* RELIEF 
M. Iv. Gandhi) 

Mrs, Jaiji Petit has sent the following notes of ah 
experiment being conducted in spinning among the 
famine-stricken people at Miri near Ahmednagar. I 
gladly publish the notes as the experiment is being 
conducted under the supervision of an Englishwoman. 
The reader will not fail to observe the methodical 
manner in which the work is being done. All the diffi- 
culties have been met and provided for. ISven the very 
small experiment shows what a potent instrument, the 
spinning-wheel is for famine relief. Properly organised, 
it cannot but yield startling results : 

In the month of August 1920, wheu the severity of the famine was 
being felt, the idea of introducing spinning as a famine relief to 
respectable middle class people was started and Miss Latham kindly 
gave a spinning wheel to introduce the work. Attempts were made to 
3ntioduce the work especially among the Dhangars who were used to 
spinning-wheel but they proved futile. Spinning a thin thread of cotton 
was thought an impossibility in a village which did not know anything 
About it. Doubts were also entertained as to whether the work if 
taken up would be paying or at least helpful. In such different 
difficulties and objections, the wheel remained idle for nearly three 
months, and in spite of vigorous efforts no body seemed willing to 
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take up the work. In December 1920, Miss Latham again - sent four- 
more wheels through the kindness of Mrs. J. Petit and some cotton. 
They were given for trial to different persons. Signs now seemed a 
little hopeful, and at last one Eamoshi woman was prevailed upon to- 
take up the work seriously. This was about the 20th of January 1921, 
since when the work has assumed a different shape. The example of 
this woman was copied by two more who undertook to take up the 
work. Through great perseverance 4 lbs. of yarn were prepared by 
these three spinners, and it was sent for sale. In the meantime, many 
women began to make inquiries and expressed a desire to take it up* 
if it helped them financially in some way. A rate of spinning, Gas. a 
lb., was therefore fixed and it helped other spinners to join the work. 

Here another difficutly , viz., that of funds, came in the way. All the 
five wheels were engaged and five more prepared locally were also* 
engaged. The stock of cotton was also exhausted. It seemed that 
the work would suffer for want of funds to prepare wheels, purchase 
cotton, and pay the workers. Rao Bahadur Chitale personally saw 
this difficulty and helped the work with a grant of Rs. 100. Miss- 
Latham,. when she knew of this difficulty, kindly sent another hundred. 
These two grants came at the right time and gave a stimulus to the 
work. Local gentlemen helped with their own cotton. 

The demand for wheels went on increasing day by day. People 
being too poor to pay for the wheels, it became necessary to get the 
wheels prepared locally and lend them to the workers. Twenty-sevem 
more wheels were^prepared which also gave work to local carpenters, 
who had no work on account of famine. One carpenter improved the 
wheel by making it more light and useful for finer yarn. The prices- 
of the wheel were paid at Rs. 3, Rs. 3-8, and Rs. 4 per w^heel accord- 
ing to the quality. Three of these wheels have been sold for Rs. 9-8 as.. 
The total sum spent on these wheels is Rs. 103-8-Q which includes the 
sum for the wheels kindly sent by Mrs. Petit. 

Though local cotton was secured for the work, it proved too bad! 
for beginners. A new method therefore was introduced to improve 
the local cotton, which not only helped the work but also pjrovided' 
work for a few more persons. Raw cotton was secured and the dirt 
and the dry leaves in it were carefully removed before it was ginned. 
The rate for this work was fixed at one pice per lb. Any old man 
who did this work got an opportunity of earning one anna a day, by 
cleaning 4 lbs. of raw cotton. After it was thus cleaned, it was 
ginned with a hand-gin which gave work to some women who* ginned, 
at the rate of one anna per 10 lbs. One woman could thus earn 2 as. 
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and 6 pies each day. This ginned cotton was then cleaned by a 
pinjari who charged at the rate of one anna per pound and earned 
about 8 as. per day. It w-ould have been better and easier too, if 
cotton . had been purchased from the mills, but as this cleaning process 
of the local cotton provided work for a few workers, it was thought 
the more desirable in these days. A major portion of these cleaning 
charges is, however, made up by the sale of cotton seed secured after 
ginning. The following statement will show the expenses incurred for 
this and the price of raw cotton for every 60 lbs. 

Es. A. P. 


Price of 60 lbs, of raw cotton at 20 Es. a patia 
(240 lbs.) ... , ... ... 5 0 0 

Kemoval of dirt waste and dry Jeaves at 
1 pice per pound ... ... ... 0 15 0 

Ginning of 52 lbs. of raw clean cotton at 1 anna 
per 10 lbs. .... ... ... 0 , 5 3 

Cleaning the Lint (17 lbs.) by a pinjari at 
1 anna per pound ... ... ... 110 

Total 7 5 3 

Deduct price of cotton &eed 35 lbs. at 20 lbs. 
per rupee. ... • ... ... ... 1 12 0 

Net charges for 17 lbs. of clean cotton ... 5 9 3 


Thus the cost of one pound of cotton comes to 5 as. and 3 pies only . 
The proportion of waste, riz. 8 lbs, in 60 lbs. of raw cotton is too high 
and could be avoided hy securing better and cleaner cotton. 

There are at present 29 wheels' going and there is still a great 
demand for wheels. But the funds being limited, more w’heels could 
not be prepared and provided. Spinning is done by those who 
absolutely know nothing about it previously . Consequently the yarn 
is still of an inferior sort. It is improving day bj‘ day, but if a 
competent teacher could be secured, it would improve rapidly. 
Amongst the spinners, some ai’e full-time workers and others are 
leisure-time workers. 

About two lbs. of yarn are now prepared everyday and the 
quantity will increase as the spinners get used to the work. The rate 
for spinning is fixed at 6 as. a lb., though many workers complain that 
it is not enough. As the yarn sent for sale realised a price of 12 as. 
a lb., the spinning charges could not be increased without a loss. 
34 ^ ‘ 
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Every lb. of yarn requires Annas 11, pies 3 for expenses, as. 0-5-3 for 
cotton & 0-6-0 for spinning. Thus every lb. leaves a profit of 9 pies 
only. The establishment and other charges are not calculated. With 
the present rate of spinning at 6 as. a lb., one spinner earns 3 as. per 
day by spinning 20 to 24 tolas, others earn 2 as. a day by spinning 15 
tolas and the rest U as. a day for 10 tolas, the beginners excluded. 
The more the spinner is used to the work, the more he will earn. 

An attempt was made to prepare cloth out of the" yarn and three 
and a half lbs. of yarn were given to a weaver for weaving. He, 
however, charged an exorbitant rate for weaving. He prepared nine 
and a half yards of cloth and charged Rs. 3-9 for it, practically 1 rupee 
a lb. The cloth cost Rs. 6-0-6 and was sold at Rs. 6-3-0, with a 
profit of as. 2, pies 6 only. To obviate the difficulty about weaving, 
a separate loom with one teacher to teach weaving to local persons 
is urgently required. Many local people wish to learn this art. A 
separate loom will reduce the cost of the cloth prepared on it below 
the prevailing market rate. About 6 lbs. of yarn are given to different 
weavers to ascertain the exact charges, but ail this difficulty can only 
be removed by having a special loom. 

When there was a shortage of cotton and the workers had no work, 
wool was introduced for spinning till cotton was ready. This work 
was willingly taken up by theDhangars. They were however required 
to spin finer thread of wool than they usually prepared. They took 
some time to pick up the work, and now there are 10 wool spinners 
working fine thread. They are also paid at 6 as. a lb. for spinning. 
Wool worth Rs. 31 at 2 lbs. a rupee was purchased, and though the 
cotton was ready, the wool spinning was continued by starting a 
separate department, as the Dhangars readily took up the work. The 
whole process of cleaning the wool is also done by the Dhangar 
women, who get an extra anna per lb. for it. The sorting of wool is 
carefully looked to. The majority of wool spinners use their own 
spinning wheels but a few are now asking for the improved wheel for 
preparing finer threads. 

Dhangar weavers being locally available, blankets of thf* Pandhar- 
pur and Dawangiri pattern are being prepared from this finer thread 
and different designs have been suggested to them. The Dhangars 
being a stubborn race do not readily adopt the new improvement, but 
this work has set them to work up new designs of blankets which will 
permanently help them in their own profession. They now require a 
broader and improved loom and instruction in colouring wool. 
Efforts are made to secure a clever full-time weaver who will intro- 
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«duce a better method of weaving. Two blankets were prepared and 
«old at cost price, one for Es. 5-13-6 and the other for Es. 6-6 0. 
Orders are being received for more blankets now, but to continue 
.the work would require some funds. 

To keep so many persons working is not only an ideal form of 
^famine relief, but a means to promote village industries, and remove 
the demoralising effects of successive famines. Thus stands the work 
«of about one month. It now requires an improved handloom, a good 
teacher, a special loom for wool, more spinning wheels ( which the 
neighbouring villagers are also demanding) and many other things. 
The work is going on vigorously, and, it is hoped, will not be allowed 
ito suffer for want of funds. 


Mr. Gandhi wrote the following in Young I^idia of 26th March, 1921, 
tin the course of an article entitled “ Famine Insurance:” 


A spinning wheel costs, say, six rupees. If we supply a family of 
three with two wheels and all the members work at rt together for 
eight hours each, they will, between them, earn at least six annas per 
iday. I claim that six annas per day for a family will keep it going 
-during a season of distress. I can conceive it to be possible for them 
to work at the rate of twelve hours each, when the work has to be 
done in their homes at their own leisure. They add fifty per cent, to 
.the daily earning making it nine annas per day. Thus at an outlay of 
Es. 12,000, we can support for four months one thousand families, or 
three thousand souls, and get from them a return of 

1,000 families x 6 annas X l^Q days _ 45000 

16 


worth of labour. No doubt, forty-five thousand rupees will have to 
be found in the first instance for organising famine relief, in addition 
to carded cotton and the spinning wheels. The whole of the yarn that 
may be produced by the famine-stricken people would be used by the 
nation. There will be some little waste during the first month of 
earning. I use the adjectives ‘some little’ advisedly, because cotton 
will not be absolutely wasted. 

The only requisites, Mr. Gandhi wrote, are (1) the spinning wheel; 
(2) a supply of cotton ; and (3) a ready sale of yarn. Of course, it 
is assumed that the famine is one of money and that corn ia 
available. 
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Writing in Young India of Gth October, 1921, regarding famine iin 
the Ceded districts which he visited, Mr. Gandhi remarked : 

It is not possible to give doles of charity to hundreds of thousands 
of men. And men w’holive on charity lose all sense of self-respect. 
It is not as if there is no corn to be had in the affected area. People 
have no work and no money. The Government’s relief works consist 
in breaking and carrying stones. A friend remarked that the Gorern- 
ment had roads torn down and repaired in order to find work for 
the men and women in distress. Whether roads are torn down or 
not, road repair is the only relief work the Government provides. I 
understood that the actual wage that found its way into a woman’s 
hands was an anna or five pice, and not more than ten pice into a 
man’s hands. I saw, on the other hand, that a Congress Committee 
was paying three annas per day to Panchama w’omen working at the 
spinning wheel for eight hours a day. And what is being done for 
the Panchama women can be done for thousands of famine-stricken 
women and. for that matter, men. In these districts 3 annas a day,, 
even for men, ' is a veritable boon. But the spinning wheel has 
possibilities w^hich no other occupation has. For it involves the 
preliminary jirocesses of ginning and carding and the subsequent 
process of weaving. In the Ceded Districts, it is possible without 
much difficulty to teach weaving. And if the whole of cloth manu- 
facture can be organised, thousands of men can find permanent 
occupation in their own homes. 


SOME PACTS AND COMMETn^TS 

The following additional facts are summarised from 
Young Jndui‘ 

The Loo7n YS. the WheeL — Dr. S. B. Mitra wrote to» 
Young India under date, Calcutta, 12th April, 1921, a 
letter on the need for “greater use of hand-looms"’’ 
which was published on 11th May, 1921. Dr. Mitra 
pointed out that about 143 million pounds of twist and 
yarn made in India were exported every year from 
India and that if this stuff was converted into cloth, the 
Indian cloth problem was solved. Ehr*. Mitra added that 
if the present number of hand-iooms^ was doubled^. 
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'which ':coTild be easily done, the necessary cloth could 
be woven in the country itself. He therefore appealed 
to the readers of Young India to increase the number 
of band-looms. Mr. Gandhi, commenting on the letter, 
^stated that “ hand spinning includes all that- the corres- 
pondent suggests and it includes much more.” The 
ini.Ll-bwners -cared for profit and therefore exported yarn. 
Then, the agriculturists wanted a supplementary industry. 
After all, hand-weaving was progressing. 

Mr. A. V. Thabkar of the Servants of India Society, 
-continuing the above controversy pointed out, in a letter 
>to Young Indda, of 3rd June, 1921, that for every ten 
mew wheels introduced there must be one additional 
ihand-loom, but that while thousands of wheels were 
’Set to work, not even a few dozen new looms were 
being., made. Women were turned back, as in scores of 
iiT/iadi-producing centres spinning operations were res- 
tricted for want of weavers. ‘‘ The loom is not less 
important ' than the wheel for clothing India, as for 
providing a supplementary industry for our semi-starved 
peasantry.” Mr. Gandhi, commenting on this, said 
that the existing looms should be fed with hand-spun 
yarn instead of with foreign yarn, and that for this the 
weavers must be trained and the quality of yarn im- 
proved. The weaver’s wages had risen .and there 
was no danger of hand -weaving not keeping pace with 
hand-spinning. 

In Young India of 29th June, Mr. Gandhi wrote," under 
the heading, “The Message of the Charka”: 

There are enough weavers, and enough looms ui India to 
replace the whole of the foreign iinpoii of doth. It should 
be understood that our looms — thousands of them in 
Madras, Maharashtra and Bengal — are engaged in 
weaving the fine yarn imported from Japan and 
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Manchester. We must utilize these for weaving hand- 
spun yarn. And for that purpose, the nation has to revise 
its taste for the thin tawdry and useless muslins. I see 
no art in weaving muslins, that do not .cover but only 
expose the body. 

Organisation for Khaddar Production. — In Young 
India of 11th August, 1921, Mr. Gandhi stated that 
while all should spin, weavers, carders and clothiers 
should also be organised. 

The ideal no doubt is for every village to spin and 
weave for itself, just as to-day most villages grow corn 
for themselves. It is easier for every village to spin and 
weave for itself than to grow all its corn. Every village 
cannot grow wheat or rice, bat every village can stock 
enough cotton and spin and weave without any diflfi" 
culty. But it must be some time before we can arrive at 
that happy state. Meanwhile, those provinces that are 
at all organised for the work, for instance, the Punjab, 
must not only immediately exclude all foreign cloth 
from their own markets but must send out to the parts of 
India that need their superfluous stocky of Khadi. 
Punjab, Andhra, Bihar* and Gujarat seem to be the 
best organised provinces for the manufacture of Khadi. 
And they must busy themselves with the work so as to 
anticipate a famine of Khadi. 

Fraudulent Imitations. — The decentralisation of produc- 
tion will prevent fraud which undoubtedly existed and 
to tackle which Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India 
of 18fch August, 1921 : How to detect and check these 
frauds is the question. The golden rule of course is 
that we must spin our own yarn and get a weaver to 
• See pp. 508, 540. ‘ ^ 
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weave it under our superintendence. That time is un- 
doubtedly coming. When we cannot spin for ourselves, 
we must get ' the spinning done by the thousands of 
spinners coming into being all over the country. Where 
we cannot do it, we must, in choosing our Khadi, re- 
ject every piece of cloth that looks at all like mill-made. 
For coarser counts it will be most difficult to distinguish 
between imported cloth and that manufactured by our 
mills. Hand-spun Khadi lacks the dead polish of the 
mills but is rougher to look at, porous, light to handle, 
and pleasant to the touch. It is never glossy. Another 
safeguard I suggest is that the cloth should be un- 
bleached, ' The third alternative which is not free from 
danger is that in every Congress district there should 
be Swadeshi shops licensed by the Congress and there 
should be expert inspectors who should constantly 
inspect the stock in licensed shops. If possible, every 
article should be stamped. I know that we are not 
organised and trained enough for undertaking this work 
on a universal scale. But till every district has begun 
to manufacture all Khadi for itself, some such inspec- 
tion is undoubtedly necessary, and whatever can be 
honestly improvised should be done. 


Spinning Wheels and Education , — In the course of an 
article entitled, “ A Confession of Error ”, in Young 
India of 18th August, 1921, Mr. Gandhi wrote : 

It would have been better to have insisted on hand- 

% 

spinning as a necessary pS,rt of the educational item in 
Non-co-operation. I invite those who share my belief to 
hasten to repair the mistake and earnestly take up the 
work of production of yarn and Khadi in all national 
institutions which they influence- They will not ask me 
to supplf* them with teachers. I have -far too few. But 
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I jot down for them the processes that bale cotton which 
is what we usually have to-day has to go through. It 
must be first carded. There is no district in India which 
has no carders, i.e., pinjaras or dhimicts.’ They can card 
and a mere watching them for a day or two enables one 
to understand the process. A week’s practice at the 
rate of six hours per day will enable one -to card mode- 
rately well. 

The carded cotton has to be turned info slivers or 
punis^ an incredibly simple and easy process. 

The cotton is now ready for -hand-spinning, which 
can be learnt from any spinner. Yarn to be yarn must 
be free from dirt, even and well-twisted. If it is not 
well-twisted or even, it cannot be woven. 

The next process is sizing. It is rather difficult 
to practice. I have no scientific formula giving the 
<luantity of ingredients. It must be learnt from an ex- 
perienced weaver. 

Joining the thread is also a process to be separately 
learnt. It requires like cycling a little knack which is 
easily acquired. 

Lastly comes weaving which is purely a matter of 
practice. One learns the principle in a day. The reader 
must not be surprised at the ease with which I claim 
processes can be learnt. All natural and necessary 
work is easy. Only it requires constant practice to be- 
come perfect, and it needs plodding. Ability to plod is 
Swaraj, It is^Yoga. Nor need the reader be frightened 
of the monotony. Monotony^is the law of nature. Look 
at the monotonous manner in which the sun rises. • And 
imagine the catastrophe that would befall the universe, 
if the sun became capricious and went in for a variety 
of pastime. But there is a monotony that sustains and 
a monotony that kills. The monotony of Necessary 
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^occupations is exhilarating ' and life-giving. An artist 
never tires of his art. A spinner who has mastered his 
,art, will certainly be able to do sustained work without 
fatigue. There is a music about the spindle which the 
practised spinner catches without fail. And when India 
has monotonously worked away at turning out Swaraj, 
she will have produced a thing of beauty which will be 
a joy for ever. But it cannot be without the spinning 
wheel. Therefore, the best National Education for India 
is undoubtedly intelligent handling of the spinning 
wheel. - • 


IIoio to deal inith shortage of cloth. — Mr. Gandhi issued 
■an appeal to the public, headed, “ The Poor Man’s Way, ” 
which was published in “Young India ” of 29th Septem- 
ber, 1921, in the course of which he stated : I know that 
many will find it difficult to replace their foreign cloth 
.all at once.- Millions are too poor to buy enough Khadi 
to replace the discarded cloth."" To them I repeat my 
-advice given on the Madras beach. Let them be satis- 
fied with a mere loin cloth. In our climate, we hardly 
need more to protect our bodies during the warm months 
of the year. Let there be no prudery about dress. India 
has never insisted on full covering of the body for the 
males as a test of culture. 

I gave the advice under a full sense of my responsibi- 
lity. In order, therefore, to set the example, I propose 
to discard at least up to the 3lst of October my /opi and 
vest, and to content myself with only a loin cloth and a 
chaddar whenever found necessary for the protection of 
the body. I adopt the change, because I have always 

* The Jamiat-ul-Ulema volunteer pledge did not insist on Khadda} 
on the ground that it was not available. 
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hesitated to advise anything I may not myself be 
prepared to follow, also because I am anxious by leading 
the way to make it easy for those who cannot* afford a 
change on discarding their foreign garments. I consider 
the renunciation to be also necessary for me as a sign of 
mourning, and a bare head and a bare body is such a 
sign in my part of the country. That we are in 
mourning is more and more being borne home to me, as 
the end of the year is approaching and we are still 
without Swaraj. I wish to state clearly that I do not 
expect co-workers to renounce the use of the vest and 
topi unless they find it necessary to do so for their own 
work. 


Ten Precious Reasons . — “Young India ” of 3rd Novem- 
her, 1921, contained the following : 

The Behar Government Publicity Bureau has issued 
leaflets in Hindustani giving ten reasons why foreign 
cloth should not be boycotted. The reader should know 
how the reforms are working and the public is being 
misled at its own expense. Here are the reasons : 

1.. Cloth, manufactured in India is not sufficient for our needs. 

2. People being used to wearing fine cloth for a long time find 
it heavy to wear garments made from Indian yarn. 

3. Even Indian mills nse foreign yarn for the fine cloth they 
weave. 

4. If we give up foreign cloth, we shall be in the same plight 
we were in 1905, when, owing to Swadeshi agitation, Indian mills, 
sent up prices and drained our wealth. Thus mill-owners will 
fatten themselves on our ruin. 

5. So long as foreign cloth is imported, there is competition! 
between Indian cloth and foreign cloth, and thus the mill-owners, 
cannot raise prices very high. 

6. There are not enough mills and handlooms in India for the 
cloth required. 
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7. Hand- spi unin g is not profitable because it yields no more 
than two annas per day. 

8. Hand-looms produce very little : therefore much cannot be 
produced from them. 

9. By such boycott there will be great unrest and commotion,, 
and India’s progress will be greatly arrested. 

10. By the rise in the price of cloth the poor will suffer much and 
discontent will spread all over. 

The most natural thing that a national Government 
will do will be to multiply handlooms and spinning 
wheels and flood the market with plenty of handspun* 
A national Government will prevent the mill-owner.s 
from unduly raising prices, a national Government 
would take advantage of the glorious upheaval to 
stabilize a great cottage industry. It did not strike the 
author of the precious reasons, that the millions do not 
even now wear fine cloth, that spinning is intended for 
leisure hours, that millions will do need to pay any- 
thing for spinning, that they will do it themselves and 
that therefore handspun will always be comparatively 
cheap for them as home-cooked food is cheaper than 
hotel-cooked, 

ExpoH of Indian yarn — a fallacy . — Writing in “ Young 
India ” of 23rd March, 1921, under the heading, “ More 
fallacies, ” in reply to the Bihar Director of Industries ’’ 
suggestion that, since India exported in 1919 nearly 
12 times as much yarn as she imported, therefore it was 
ridiculous to suggest that India was helpless, Mr, 
Gandhi wrote : The revivalists not only insist that 
more yarn should be manufactured in India, but that no 
yarn should be exported from India till the whole 
nation is clothed in Indian spun and Indian woven 
yarn. Whilst the export of yarn and twist was 10 times 
the import, the import of piecegoods in the same year 
was nearly six times as much, and the import of hand- 
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^kercliiefs, etc., was twenty-three times as much as the 
export, and there was absolutely no export of hosiery to 
balance the import of hosiery worth Ks. 1,45,04,692. It 
is from the bondage of the sixty crore Rupees worth of 
these imports that the country is sought to be freed by 
means of a revival of the spinning wheel. India does 
not need to import finer goods to-day, as the problem, 
we repeat, is to clothe India and not to decorate her. 

Progress of Khaddar Production . — Ramanuj ” was 
deputed by Mr. Gandhi to Ohicacole m Ganjam district 
(Andhradesa) for conducting a personal investigation. 
In his report published in “Young India” of 18th May, 
1921, he said he was convinced of the existence in Gan- 
jam, Yizagapatam and Nellore of both home-spinning 
• and home weaving in great prefection. In the village 
of Umpolu, he saw an old lady spinning yarn of 80 to 
loo counts with great dexterity. The processes of card- 
ing, cleaning, etc., also she demonstrated which were 
done to perfection. The same was the case with weaving. 
The dhoties were silk like and, it was claimed, four 
times more durable than the mill-made stuff. Unfortu- 
nately, the weavers were yielding to the temptation of 
using cheap Japanese yarn: and the art of weaving 
hand-spun was near dying out. 

Progress of Khaddar cn Bihar . — “Young India” of 
'9th March, 1922, contained the following : The “ Bihar 
Herald ” is responsible for the following : 

In “ the Land Revenue Administration Report of the 
Bihar and Orissa Government, it is recorded that in 
Patna, Bhagalpur and Tirhut the levying of ‘ ahwabs ’ 
has materially decreased with the growing knowledge 
among the tenantry of their rights, and that in Bhagal- 
pur the opposition to such exactions has been stiffened 
by the Non-co-operation movement.” 
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‘‘The contribution of Non-co-operation to the revival' 
of the Charka and the weaving industry is noteworthy, 
[n Bihar, according to ofBcial figures, three-eighths of 
the cloth worn is woven on the hand-loom. The Charka 
gave a further impetus to the weaving trade. In Patna, 
Tirhut, Orissa and Chota-Nagpur divisions ‘Motia" cloth 
is being -spun and woven with success. . . . An 

extended use of coarse cloth manufactured in country 
looms is evident . . , the weaving industry of Tasar 

in Navadah and Daris, etc., in Aurangabad continued. 

The extract shows the steady progress made in con- 
structive work in Bihar, a place where 3 years ago it 
would have been difficult to see a spinning wheel any- 
where or a yard of home-spun khaddar. Only the poor- 
people of Bihar know what a blessing the Charka has- 
been to them. 


Some "If s ' — If you are a iveaver feeling for the country .. 
the Khilafat and the Punjab— 

(1) You should weave only hand-spun and . 

charge so as to give you^a living. You should o-vercome 
all the 'difficulties of sizing and adjusting your loom to 
the requirements of coarse yarn. 

. (2) If you cannot possibly tackle hand-spun yarn for 
warp, you must use Indian mill-spun yarn for it and use 
hand-spun for woof. 

(3) Where even the second alternative is not possi- 
ble, you should use mill-spun yarn for both warp and 
woof. 

But you should henceforth cease to use any foreign 
yarn, whether it is silk or cotton. 

If you are a Congress official or worker^ you should get 
hold of the weavers within your jurisdiction, and place- 
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fhe foregoing' propositions before them for acceptance 
and help them to the best of your ability. 

If you are a hiiijer, insist upon the first class of cloth, 
hut if you have not the sense or the courage to do so, 
“take up the second or the third, but on no account 
purchase foreign cloth or cloth woven in India but made 
of foreign yarn. 

If you are a householder, 

(1) You should make a fixed determination hence- 
forth not to buy any foreign cloth. 

(2) You should interview the weaver in your neigh- 
bourhood, and get him to weave for you enough Khadi 
-out of home-spun and failing that to weave out of Indian 
mill-spun yarn. 

(3) You should deliver to the Congress Committee 
All your foreign cloth for destruction or sending to 
ilmyrna or elsewhere outside India. 

(4) If you have not the courage to give up your 
foreign cloth, you may wear it out at home for all dirty 
work, but never go out in foreign cloth. 

(5) If you have any leisure, you should devote it to 
learning the art of spinning even and proptrly-twisted 
jarn for the sake of the nation. 

If you are a schoolbotj or schoolgirl, you should consider 
it a sin to receive literary training, before you have 
.spun, carded or woven for the nation for at least four 
Oiours per day till the establishment of Swaraj. 
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22nd September, 1921 
WAUTED EXPERTS 
(By. M. K. Gandhi) 

Attacks on hand-spinning notwithstanding, I cling to 
the belief that Swaraj is unattainable ^ without the 
beautiful art becoming universal in India. The rea- 
soning applied to the proposition is incredibly simple. 
India cannot live unless her homes become self-support- 
ing. They cannot become so, unless they have a 
supplementary occupation. It wiU, therefore, ^ 
if all' our cloth was manufactured m our mills. If hand- 
spinning became universal, every home would get a 
share 6f the crores and without any complicated 
machinery being necessary. And India able to 
manufacture all her own cloth. 1 is understood that 
when spinning becomes universal, the millions^ of 
weavers and lacs of carders will revert to their ongina 

occupation. . . 

This is the economic aspect of hand-spinning. ^ 

It will save our women from forced violation of their 
purity. It will, as it must, do away with beginning as a 
means of livelihood. It will remove our enforced idleness 
It will steady the mi»d. And I yenly ^ 

when mUllons take to it as a saorament, it will turn out 

faces Godward. 

This is the moral aspect of spinning. 

And when it has become universal and ™c m 
foreign cloth has become a thing of the past, it is the 

surest sign that India is earnest, sober, and believes in 
the non-violent and religious character of her struggle^ 

At present, outsiders do not believe in our ability to 
boycott foreign cloth and to manufacture 
our reauirements by hand-spinning and hand-weaving. 
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But when it becomes an established fact, India’s opinion 
too, will become an irresistible force, and if necessary,, 
she can then, but not till then, resort to Civil Disobe- 
dience in order to bend a recalcitrant Government to its 
will. 

This is the political aspect. 

Therefore, I was sad to see that, in all Bengal, I found 
no one who was a spinning-expert and who devoted his 
whole time and attention to nothing but spreading the 
gospel of hand-spinning, teaching, organising and 
advising. I found that the masses were ready to take 
it up, but they did not know how to go about it. What 
is true of Bengal is perhaps true of most provinces. We 
should have in each province a standard charkhcr' and 
a body of experts to whom one can refer for advice and 
guidance. Much splendid talent could be utilised, if 
there was expert knowledge available. Who is to 
decide upon the utility or otherwise of over fifteen in- 
ventions that were exhibited in the National College 
Hall at Calcutta ? I saw everywhere diiferent kinds of 
charkaf! in use. But I saw no attempt to test the capa- 
city of these wheels. Thousands are spinning to-day in 
Bengal, but there is nobody to measure their work,. I 
therefore advise all Congress Committees to set apart at 
least six men and six women with faith in their mission 
in this direction. 


See infra' ioY’ tests of: a good charka. 
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3?’d November, 1921 
CO-OPERATIOi^ 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Probably very few workers have noticed that progress 
of hand-spinning means the greatest voluntary co-opera- 
tion the world has ever seen. It means co-operation 
among millions of human beings scattered over a very 
wide area and working for their daily bread. No doubt 
agriculture has required much co-operative effort, but 
hand-spinning requires still greater and more honest 
co-operation. Wheat grows more by nature’s honesty 
than by man’s. Manufacture of yarn in our cottages is 
dependent solely on human honesty. Hand-spinning is 
impossible* without the willing and intelligent co-opera- 
tion of millions of human beings. We have to arrive at 
a stage when the spinner like the grain-seller is assured 
of a steady market for his yarn as well as the supply of 
cotton sliver, if he or she does not know the process of 
carding. Is it any wonder if I claim that hand-spinning 
can drive away as if by magic the growing pauperism 
of the masses ? An English friend sends me a news- 
paper cutting showing the progress of machinery in 
China. He has evidently imagined that in advocating 
hand-spinning I am propagating my ideal about 
machinery. I am doing nothing of the kind. I would 
favour the use of the most elaborate machinery if 
thereby India’s pauperism and resulting idleness be 
avoided. I have suggested hand-spinning as the only 
ready means of driving away penury and making 
famine of work and wealth impossible. The spinning 
wheel itself is a piece of valuable machinery, and in 
my own humble way I have tried to secure improve- 
ments in it in keeping with the special conditions of 
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India. The only question therefore that a lover of India 
and humanity has to address himself to is how best to 
devise practical means of alleviating India’s wretched- 
ness and misery. No scheme of irrigation or other 
agricultural improvement that human ingenuity can 
conceive can deal with the vastly scattered population 
of India or provide work for masses of mankind who 
are constantly thrown out of employment. Imagine a 
nation working only five hours per day on an average, 
and this not by choice but by force of circumstances, 
and you have a realistic picture of India. 

If the reader would visualise the picture, he must 
dismiss from his mind the busy fuss of the city life or 
the grinding fatigue of the factory life or the slavery of 
the plantations. These are but drops in the ocean of 
Indian humanity. If he would visualise the picture of 
the Indian skeleton, he must think of the eighty per 
cent, of the population which is working its own fields 
and which has practically no occupation for at least 
four months in the year and which therefore lives on the 
borderland of starvation. This is the normal condition. 
The ever recurring famines make a large addition to 
this enforced idleness. What is the work that these 
men and women can easily do in their own cottages 
so as to supplement their very slender resources ? Does 
anyone still doubt' that it is only hand-spinning and 
nothing else ? And I repeat that this can be made 
universal in a few months’ time, if only the workers 
will. Indeed it is on a fair way to becoming universal. 
Experts only are needed to organise it. People are 
ready, and what is most in favour of hand-spinning is 
that it is not a new and untried method, but people have 
up to recently been using it. Its successful reintroduc- 
tion does need skilful endeavour, honesty and co-opera- 
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tion on the largest , scale known to the world. And if 
India can achieve this co-operation, who shall deny that 
India has by that one act achieved -Swaraj ? 


^th December, 1921 
INDIAN ECONOMICS 
(By M. K. GtANDHi) 

A friend has placed in my hands a bulletin on Indian 
Piece- Goods Trade prepared by Mr. A. C. Coubrough, 
C. B. E., by order of the Government of India. It con- 
tains the folloTwing prefatory note : ‘ The Government of 
India desire it to be understood that the statements 
made and the views expressed in this bulletin are those 
of the author himself’. If so, why has the Government 
of India burdened the tax-payer with the expense of 
such bulletins ? The one before me is 16th in the series. 
Do they publish both the sides of the question ? 

The bulletin under review is intended to be an 
answer to the Swadeshi movement. It is an elaborate 
note containing a number of charts showing the condi- 
tion of imports and home manufacture of piece goods, 
including hand-woven. But it does not assist the 
reader in studying the movement. The painstaking 
author has bestowed no pains upon a study of the pre- 
sent movement or its scope. That the Government of 
India treats the greatest constructive and co-operative 
movement in the country with supreme contempt and 
devotes people’s money to a vain refutation instead of a 
sympathetic study and treatment is perhaps the best 
■condemnation that can be pronounced upon the system 
under which it is carried. 
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The author’s argument is : 

(1) The movement if successful will act not as a 
protective but a prohibitive tariff. 

(2) This must result in merely enriching the Indian 
capitalist and punishing the consumer. 

(3) The imports are non-competitive in that the 
bulk of the kind of piece goods imported are not nianu-^ 
factured in India. 

(4) The result of boycotting such piece goods must 
be high prices without corresponding benefit. 

(5) The boycott therefore being against the law of 
supply and demand and against the consumer must fail 
in the end. 

(6) The destruction of hand-spinning which I have 
deplored is due to natural causes, viz,^ the invention of 
time-saving appliances and was therefore inevitable. 

(7) The Indian farmer is responsible for his own. 
ruin in that he has indolently neglected cotton culture 
which was once so good. 

(8) The best service I can render is therefore to 
induce the agriculturist to improve the quality of cotton. 

(9) The author concludes: ‘ If, instead of filling 
homes with useless Cliarkhas, he were to start a propa- 
ganda for the more intensive cultivation of cotton and 
particularly for the production of longer staple cotton; 
his influence would be felt not only at the present day 
but for many generations to come.’ 

The reader will thus see that what I regard as the 
supreme necessity for the economic salvation of India, 
the author considers to be rank folly. There is there- 
fore no meeting ground here. And, in spite of the 
prefatory note of the Government of India reproduced 
by me, the author does represent the Government 
attitude. I have invited them and the co-operators 
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definitely to make common cause with, the people in 
•this movement at any rate. They may not mind its 
political implications because they do not believe in 
them. And surely they need not feel sorry, if, con- 
trary to their expectation, the rise of the Charkha 
results in an increase in the political power of the 
people. Instead of waging war against Khadi, they 
might have popularised its use and disarmed the terri- 
ble suspicion they labour under of wishing to benefit* 
the foreign manufacturer at the expense of the Indian 
cultivator. My invitation is open for all time. I pro- 
phesy that, whatever happens to the other parts of the 
national programme, Swadeshi in its present shape will 
bide for ever and must, if India’s pauperism is to be 
banished. 

Even though I am a layman, I make bold to say that 
the so called laws laid down in books on economics are 
not immutable like the laws of Medes and Persians, nor 
are they universal. The economics of England are 
'different from those of Germany. Germany enriched 
herself by bounty-fed 'beet sugar. England enriched 
herself by exploiting foreign markets. What was possi- 
ble for a compact area is not possible for an area 1,900 
miles long and 1,500 broad. The economics of a nation 
are determined by its climatic, geological and tempera- 
mental conditions. The Indian conditions are -different 
from the English in all these essentials. What :s meat 
for England is in many cases poison for India. Beef 
tea in the English climate may be good, it is poison for 
the hot climate of religious India. Fiery whisky in the 
north of the British Isles may be a necessity, it renders 
an Indian unfit for work or society. Fur coats in 
Scotland are indispensable, they will be an intolerable 
burden in India. Free trade for a country which has 
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become industrial, whose population can and does live 
in cities, whose people do not mind preying upon other 
nations and therefore sustain the biggest navy to protect 
their unnatural commerce, may be economically sound 
(though, as the reader perceives, I question its morality). 
Free trade for India has proved her curse and held her 
in bondage. 

And now for Mr. Ooubrough’s propositions. 

(1) The movement is intended to serve the purpose 
of a voluntary prohibitive tariff. 

(2) But it is so conceived as neither unduly to benefit 
the capitalist nor to injure the consumer. During 
the very brief transition stage, the prices of home 
manufactures may be, as they are, inflated. But the 
rise can only be temporary as the vast majority of 
consumers must become their own manufacturers. This 
cottage manufacture of yarn and cloth cannot be ex- 
pensive even as domestic cookery is not expensive and 
cannot be replaced by hotel cookery. Over twenty-five 
crores of the population will be doing their own hand- 
spinning and having yarn thus manufactured woven in 
neighbouring localities. This population is rooted to 
the soil and has at least four months in the year to 
remain idle. 

If they spin during those hours and have the yarn 
woven and wear it, no mill-made cloth can compete 
with their Khadi, The cloth thus manufactured will he 
the cheapest possible for them. If the rest of the popu- 
lation did not take part in the process, it could easily be 
supplied out of the surplus manufactured by the twenty- 
five crores. 

(3) It is true that non-competitive imports are 
larger than those that compete with the manufactures 
of Indian mills. In the scheme proposed by me, this 
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question does not arise, because the central idea is not 
so mucli to carry on a commercial war against foreign 
countries as to utilise the idle hours of the nation and 
thus by natural processes to help it to get rid of her 
growing pauperism. 

(4) I have already shown that the result of boycott 
cannot in the end be a rise in the price of cloth. 

(5) The proposed boycott is not against the law of 
supply and demand, because it does away with the law 
by manufacturing enough for the supply. The move- 
ment does require a change of taste on the part of those 
who have adopted finer variety and who patronise 
fantastic combinations of colours and designs. 

(6) I have shown, in these pages, that the destruc- 
tion of hand-spinning was designed and carried out in a 
most inhuman manner by the agents of the East India 
Company. No amount of appliances would ever have 
displaced this national art and industry but for this 
artificial and systematically cruel manner of carrying 
out the destruction. 

(7) I am unable to hold the Indian farmer responsi- 
ble for the deterioration in cotton culture. The whole 
incentive was taken away when hand-spinning was 
destroyed. The state never cared for the cultivator. 

(8) My activity, I am proud to think, has already 
turned the cultivator’s attention to the improvement of 
cotton. The artistic sense of the nation will insist on 
fine counts for which long staple is a necessity. Cotton 
culture by itself cannot solve the problem of India’s 
poverty. For it will still leave the question of enforced 
idleness untouched. 

(9) I therefore claim for the Charklia the honour of 
being able to solve the problem of economic distress in 
a most natural, simple, inexpensive and businesslike 
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manner. The Charkha therefore is not only not useless 
as the writer ignorantly suggests, but it is a useful and 
indispensable article for every home. It is the symbol 
of the nation’s prosperity and therefore freedom. It is 
a symbol not of commercial war but of commercial 
peace. It bears not a message of ill-will towards the 
nations of the earth but of good-will and self-help. It 
will not need the protection of a navy threatening 
world’s peace and exploiting its resources, but it needs 
the religious determination of millions to spin their yarn 
in their own homes as to-day they cook their food in 
their own homes. I may deserve the curses of posterity 
for many mistakes of omission and commission, but I am 
confident of earning its blessings for suggesting a 
revival of the Charkha, I stake my all on it. For, every 
revolution of the wheel spins peace, good-will and love. 
And with all that, inasmuch as the loss of it brought 
about India’s slavery, its voluntary revival with all its 
implications must mean India’s freedom. 


^Besides Mr. Gandhi, Mr. A. Y. Thakkar and others, Sir P.C.Ray^ 
the eminent Bengali chemist, is also convinced of the need for 
Charkha. In an introduction to a pamphlet (republished in Young India 
of 2nd February, 1922), Sir P. C. Ray urged that it was absurd 
for an Indian earning one anna per day to employ a Manchester 
spinner earning Rs. 3/5 a day, that it was useless to depend on Indian 
Mills in Bombay and elsewhere which profiteered at the expense of 
Bengal, that the 93 per cent, of the rural population should have 
subsidiary employment, that khadi could be spun with greater ease 
than fine yarn and that therefore all Bengalees should take a vow to 
use hand-spun and hand-woven coarse cloth only. 
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St h July, 1921 

HOW TO BOYCOTT FOREIG-N CLOTH 
(By M. K . Gandhi) 

It is needless to say, at this time of the day, that the 
proposed boycott of foreign cloth is not a vindictive 
measure, but is as necessary for national existence as 
breath is for life. The Quicker, therefore, it can be 
brought about, the better for the country. Without it, 
«&waraj cannot be established or retained after establish- 
ment. It is of the highest importance to know how it 
^can be brought about even before the first day of August 
next. 

To arrive at the boycott Quickly, it is necessary (1) 
-for the mill-owners to regulate their profits and to 
manufacture principally for the Indian market, (2) for 
importers to cease to buy foreign goods, (A beginning 
has already been made by three principal merchants), 
(3) for the consumers to refuse to buy any foreign cloth 
•and to buy Khadi wherever possible, (4) for the con- 
sumers to wear only Khach cloth, mill cloth being 
retained for the poor who do not know the distinction 
between Swadeshi and Pardeshi, (5) for the consumers 
to use, till Swaraj is established and Khadb manufacture 
increased, Khadi just enough for covering the body, (6) 
for the consumers to destroy Pardeshi cloth, ^ as they 

• Under the heading, Why Burn, ” Mr. Gandhi gave, in Yoimg 
India of 28th J uly, 1921, the following reasons as to why foreign cloth 
should be burned ; (1) It revives black memories and is a mark of 
shame, the East India Company having forced it on us and is an 
emblem of slavery ; (2) the poor should not be given these for they ought 
not to be dead to patriotism, dignity and respect. And it is after all 
making a convenience of an act of renunciation to send cloth thus dis- 
carded even to Smyrna or elsewhere abroad. But the moral objection 
to the despatch abroad is certainly not so strong as to its use at home. 
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would destroy intoxicating liquors on taking the vow uf 
abstinence, or to sell it for use abroad, or to wear it out 
for all dirty work or during private hours. 

In reply to Mr. N. Y. Thadani who, apropos the Bombay Congress 
Committee’s decision, argued that if foreign cloth be destroyed, all 
foreign things should be dealt with likewise, that, if the East India 
Company’s policy is the reason for burning them, English cloth alone 
should bo burned and that if foreign cloth was poison to India, it was- 
mean to foist it on the poor Turks, Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India 
of 15th September, 1921 : 

I have already admitted the weakness of the argument in favour of 
sending foreign cloth to Smyrna. But it is a concession to Mussalman 
opinion. Kevertheless, the use of foreign cloth is poison in India, 
certainly not in Smyrna, for the cloth industry has never been Smyrna ‘a 
lung, aait has been India’s. In burning foreign clothes, we are burning 
our taste for foreign fineries. The effect upon India would have been 
equally disastrous, if Japan instead of England had tempted us in the 
first instance. The motive was to punish ourselves and not the 
foreigner. We are boycotting not British but all foreign cloth. The 
one would be meaningless as the other is a sacred duty. The idea of 
burning springs not from hate but from repentance of our past sins. 
A moment’s reflection must show the writer that burning must make 
us earnest and thus stimulate, as it has stimulated, fresh manufacture. 
The disease had gone so deep, that a surgical operation was a necessity. 
The' ill-clad or the naked millions of India need no charity but work 
that they can easily do in their cottages.- Have not the poor any- 
feeling of self-respect or patriotism ? Is the gospel of Swadeshi 
only for the well-to-do ?— M.K.G. 


The following appeared in Young India of 11th August, 1921 : 

Burmng in Bomhay.'-lt anybody had any doubt as to the necessityr 
and the practical value of burning foreign clothes, those who wit- 
nessed the ceremony at Mr. Sobani’s yard in Parel must have had 
their doubts set at rest. It was a most inspiring sight witnessed by 
thousands of spectators. And as the flame leapt up and enveloped 
the whole pyramid, there was a shout of joy resounding through the 
air. It was as if our shackles had been broken asunder. A glow of 
freedom passed through that vast concourse. It was a noble act 
nobly performed. It has, I am sure, struck the imagination of the 
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It is to be hoped that all the parties referred to in the 
foregoing clauses will respond well and siinulataneously. 
But in the end, success depends upon the persistant deter- 
mination of the consumer. He has simply to decline to 
wear the badge of his slavery. 


September, 1921 

ETHICS OF DESTRUCTION'^ 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The reader, I am sure, will appreciate my sharing 

* Dwijendranath Tagore wrote a letter headed. “A dilemma/^ 
under date Shantiniketau,7th September, 1921, to Yotnig India (loth 
September) : 

On reading the article headed, “Ethics of Destruction ” in your 
paper, the following dilemma has occurred to me : 

1. If we consent to wear cheaper foreign clothes, our people 
will be ruined. This is hard to bear. 


people as nothing else could have so far as Swadeshi is coucerned. 
And it was as well that it was not rags that were burned, but some of 
the finest saris, shirts and jackets were consigned to the flames. I 
know that m some cases choisest silks kept by mothers for their 
daughters’ wedding were given up for burning. The value consisted 
in destroying such costly things. Not less than one lac and a half 
pieces were burnt including articles worth several hundred rupees 
each. I am sure it was all for the good of the country. It would 
have been a crime to have given such things to the poor. Just 
imagine the poor people wearing the richest silks. To say the least 
it would have been highly inartistic and incongruous. The fact is 
that the majority of the articles burnt had no correspondence with the 
life of the poor. The dress of the middle classes had undergone such 
a transformation that it was not fit to be given to the poor people. 
It would have been like giving discarded costly toilet brushes to them. 
I hope therefore that the burning process will continue and spread 
from one end of India to the other and not stop till every article of 
foreign clothing has been reduced to ashes or sent out of India. 
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with him the following pathetic and beautiful letter 
from Mr. Andrews : 

“ I know that your burning of foreign cloth is with the idea of 
helping the poor, but I feel that there you have gone wrong. If 

2. If we consent to wear dearer Swadeshi clothes, we shall have 
to submit to other hardships. 

In both cases, it will be said with equal force by the contending 
■parties, that we must submit to Providence. 

My opinion is, that this so called submission to providence would 
be in the former case submission to the wrong side, and in the latter 
•case submission to the right side. 

Bada DadaDwijendranarh Tagore (Shantiniketan) sent Mr .Gandhi 
the following letter also upon reading the article headed ‘ Ethics of 
Destruction.’ “It is naturally a source of joy to me,” wrote Mr.Gandhi 
in 3 Dublishing it in Young India of 6th October, 1921, “that one so 
venerable and learned should agree with the ethical position taken up 
by me in opposition even to those whose opinion I value and respect. 
The reader will be glad to find that in Bada Dada we have a Rishi 
who in his quiet seclusion follows the .national movement with the 
“avidity of a young man of five and twenty, and is constantly thinking 
of it and praying for its success.” Here is the letter: 

There was a merchant, who suddenly became bankrupt, and was 
‘reduced to utter poverty ; at the same time his .wife was bed-ridden, 
suffering from accute rheumatic pain. There was an apothecary who 
•dealt in patent medicine and always wanted cash payment from his 
customers. A doctor friend came to see the lady, and at the same 
time her daughter also came from her father-in-law’s house to see her 
•sick mother and brought with her a ten-rupee note, so that she might 
buy the patent medicine which could cure her pain immediately. She 
handed over the note to the doctor, and told him to get the medicine 
from the apothecary’s shop which was near at hand, and went back. 
The doctor said that the medicine, no doubt, would give her instant 
relief, but at the same time it would injure her health to such a degree 
that she would remain decreiDit throughout her life. However, the 
doctor said that he knew an electrician who was a next door neighbour 
and could cm'e rheumatism by electric treatment, his charge being 
Rs. 10. per day. In a month, he would perfectly cure the disease for 
good without in the least injuring her general health. 

But the patient insisted that she wanted immediate relief, and 
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you succeed in boycotting all, or a greater 'part, of foreign cloth, 
it seems to me self evident that the price of mill-made cloth will 
rise and it will hit the poor. But there is besides a subtle appeal 
to racial feeling in that word ‘ foreign ’ which day by day seems, 
to me to need checking and not fomenting. The picture of your 
lighting that great pile, including beautiful fabrics, shocked me 
intensely. We seejn to be losing sight of the great beautiful 
world to which we belong and concentrating selfishly on India, 
and this must (I fear) lead back to the old bad selfish nationalism. 
If so, we get into the vicious circle from which Europe is now’ 
trying so desperately to escape. But I cannot argue it out. I can 
only say again, that it shocked me and seemed to me a form almost 
of violence ; and yet I know how .violence is abhorrent to you. I 
do not at all like this question of foreign cloth being made into a 
religion. 

I was supremely happy when you were dealing gi'eat giant blow's 
at the great fundamental moral evils, drunkenness, drug-taking, 
untouchability, race arrogance, etc., and when you w’ere, with 
such wonderful find beautiful tenderness, dealing with the hideous 

repeatedly asked the doctor for the banknote, so that she might send 
for the medicine at once. But the doctor repeatedly said that he 
could not conscientiously give her the note for the purpose, and he 
considered it to be a sin to do so. But the lady implored and 
beseeched him to give her the note. The doctor then took the match 
box from his pocket and burnt the note to ashes, and said that 
she need not be afraid, for he was going to bring the electrician 
immediately at his own expense, which her husband would pay back 
as soon as he repaired his fortune. When the hope of obtaining instant 
relief was thus frustrated in a moment, the patient said to the doctor,, 
“ do as you think fit. ’ ’ So the doctor immediately brought the electri- 
cian who assured her that she would be permanently, cured within a 
month, if she allowed him to treat her. Then the doctor did what he 
had promised to the satisfaction of all parties. 

Was the burning of the note a virtuous or a sinful act ? 

The above is exactly analogous with Mr. Gandhi’s cloth burning. 
Mr. Gandhi refuses to give to the poor the relief that could have been 
given by distributing the foreign cloth among them. In order to avoid 
making them permanently miserable creatures, he promised to make 
them permanently happy by providing them with clothes made by- 
their own hands. — M. K, G. 
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vnce of prostitution. But lighting bonfires of foreign cloth and 
felling people it is a religious sin to wear it, destroying in the tire 
,the noble handiwork of one’s fellow men and women, one’s 
•brothers and sisters abroad, saying it would be ‘ defiling ’ to wear 
it — I cannot tell you how different all this appears to me. Do you 
}know I almost fear now to wear the Khaddar that you have given 
me, lest I should appear to be judging other people as a Pharisee 
^would, saying, “lam holier than thou!” I never felt like this 
(before. 

“ You know how, when anything that you do hurts me, I must 
^ory out to you and this has hurt me. 

•‘I wrote the Ilodern Bevieto articles which I have enclosed 
with such eager joy, because I felt certain that I had found your 
own life’s meaning. But now my mind cries out to you that you 
■are doing something violent, distorted, unnatural. You know 
Tthat my love is stronger than ever, just as your love for your 
(brother was when you felt he was doing something wrong, Do 
tell me what you mean. What you said in Young India about 
burning did not convince me a bit. 

It is SO like him. Whenever he feels hurt over 
anything I have done (and this is by no means the first 
such occasion), he deluges me with letters without 
waiting for an answer. For it is love speaking to love, 
mot arguing.. It is the outpouring of an anguished heart. 
And so it has been over the burning of foreign clothes. 

What Mr. Andrews has put in loving language, 
(Correspondents already out of tune with me have written 
in coarse,.angry and even vulgar words. Mr. Andrews’, 
being words of love and sorrow have gone deep down in 
mre and command a full ansv^er, whereas the angry ones 
1 was obliged to lay aside save for a passing reference. 
Mr. Andrews’, being non-violent, charged with love, have 
told. The others being violent, charged with malice, 
took no effect and would have evoked angry retorts, if 
I was capable of or disposed to such retorts. Mr. 
Andrews’ .letter is a type of non-violence we need in 
(Order to win Swaraj quickly. 
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This is however by the way. ‘ I remain just as con- 
vinced as ever of the necessity of burning. There is no 
emphasis in the process on race feeling. I would have 
done precisely the same thing in the sacred and select 
family or friendly circles. In all I do or advise, the 
Infallible test I apply is, whether the particular action 
will hold good in regard to the dearest and the nearest. 
The teaching of the faith I hold dear is unmistakable 
and unequivocal in the matter. I must be the same to 
friend and foe. And it is this conviction which makes 
me so sure of so many of my acts which often puzzle 
friends. 

I remember having thrown into the sea a pair of 
beautiful field-glasses, because they were a constant 
bone of contention between a dear friend and myself. 
He felt the hesitation at first, but he saw the right of the 
destruction of a beautiful and costly thing, a present 
withal from a friend. Experience shows that the 
richest gifts must be destroyed without compensation 
and hesitation if they hinder one’s moral progress. 
Will it not be held a sacred duty to consign to the 
flames most precious heirlooms, if they are plague in- 
fected ? 1 can remember having broken to bits when a 
young man the loved bangles of my own dear wife, 
because they were a matter of difference between us. 
And if I remember right, they were a gift from her 
mother. I did it, not out of hate but out of love — 
ignorant, I now see in my ripe age. The destruction 
helped us and brought us nearer. 

If the emphasis were on* all foreign things, it would 
be racial, parochial and wicked. The emphasis is on 
all foreign cloth. The restriction makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. I do not want to shut out English 
lever watches or the beautiful Japanese lacquer work. 
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But I must destroy all the choicest wines of Europe, even? 
though they might have been prepared and preserved 
with all the most exquisite care and attention. Satan’& 
snares are most subtly laid and they are the most 
tempting, when the dividing line between right and 
wrong is so thin as to be imperceptible. But the line is 
there all the same, rigid and inflexible. Any cr')ssing 
of it may-mean certain death. 

India is racial to-day. It is with the utmost effort 
that I find it possible to keep under check the evil 
passions of the people. The general body of the 
people are filled with ill-will, because they are weak 
and hopelessly ignorant of the way to shed their weak- 
ness. I am transferring the ill-will from men to things. 

Love of foreign cloth has brought foreign domination, 
pauperism and what is worst, shame to many a home. 
The reader may not know that not long ago hundreds 
of ‘untouchable’ weavers of Kathiawad having found 
their calling gone, became sweepers for the Bombay 
municipality. And the life of these men has become so- 
difficult that many lose their children and become 
physical and moral wrecks ; some are helpless witnesses 
of the shame of their daughters and even their wives. 
The reader may not know that many women of this 
class in Gujarat for want of domestic 'occupation have 
taken to ^ork on public roads, where, under pressure of 
one sort or another, they are obliged to sell their honour. 
The reader may not know that the proud weavers of 
the Punjab, for want of occupation, not many years 
ago, took to the sword, and were instrumental in killing 
the proud and innocent Arabs at the bidding of their 
officers, and not for the sake of their country but for 
the sake of their livelihood: It is difficult to make a 
successful appeal to these deluded hirelings and wean 
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them from their murderous profession. What was once 
an honourable and artistic calling is now held by them* 
to be disreputable. The weavers of Dacca, when they 
wove the world-famous subniim, could not have been 
considered disreputable. 

Is it now any wonder, if I consider it a sin to touch 
foreign cloth ? Will it not be a sin for a man with a 
very delicate digestive apparatus to eat rich foods ? 
Must he not destroy them or give them away? I know 
what I would do with rich foods, if I had a son lying in 
bed who must not eat them but would still gladly have 
them. In order to wean him from the hankering, I 
would, though able to digest them myself, refrain from 
eating them and destroy them in his presence, so that 
the sin of eating may be borne home to him. 

If destruction of foreign cloth be a sound proposition 
from the highest moral standpoint, the possibility of a 
rise in the price of Swadeshi cloth need not frighten 
us. Destruction is the quickest method of stimulating 
production. By one supreme effort and swift destruc- 
tion, India has to be awakened from her torpor and 
enforced idleness. Here is what Mr. Allen, the author 
of the Assam Gazetteer^ wrote in 1905 of Kamrup : 

“ Of recent years, the use of imported clothing has been 
coming into favour, — an innovation which has little to 
recommend it, as the time formerly spent at the loom is 
not as a rule assigned to any other useful occupation.” 

The Assamese, to whom I have spoken, realise the 
truth of these words to their cost. Foreign cloth to 
India is like foreign matter to the body. The destruc- 
tion of the former ‘is as necessary for the health of India 
as of the latter for the health of the body. Once grant 
the immediate necessity of Swadeshi, and there is no 
half-way house to destruction. 
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ISTor need we be afraid, by evolving the fullest 
Swadeshi spirit, of developing a spirit of narrowness 
and exclusiveness. We must protect our own bodies 
from disruption through indulgence, before we would 
protect the sanctity of others. India is to-day nothing 
but a dead mass moveable at the will of another. Let 
her become alive by self-purification, i,e,^ self-restraint 
and self-denial, and she will be a boon to herself and 
mankind. Let her be carelessly self-indulgent, aggres- 
sive, grasping; and if she rises, she will do so like 
Kumbhakarna only to destroy and be a curse to herself 
and mankind. 

And for a firm believer in Swadeshi, there'need be no 
Pharisaical self-satisfaction in wearing Kliadi, A Pha- 
risee is a patron of virtue. The wearer of Khadi from 
a Swadeshi standpoint is like a man making use of his 
lungs. A natural and obligatory act has got to be 
performed, whether others do it out of impure motives 
or refrain altogether, as they do not believe in its 
necessity or utility. 
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THE HON-OO-OPERATIOH CAMPAIGN 


IWi May^ 1920 

NEITHER A SAINT NOR A POLITICIAN 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A kind friend has sent me the following cutting from 
the April number of the East and West : 

“ Mr. Gandhi has the reputation of a saint, but it seems that the 
politician in him often dominates his decisions. He has been 
making great use of liarials, and there can be no gainsaying that 
under his direction Jiartal is becoming a powerful political 
weapon for uniting the educated and the uneducated on a single 
question of the day. The hartal is not without its disadvantages. 
It is teaching direct action, and direct action, however potent, does 
not work for unity. Is Mr. Gandhi quite sure that he is serving 
the highest behests of ahimsa, harmlessness ? His proposal to 
•commemorate the shooting at Jallianwalla Bagh is not likely to 
promote concord. It is a tragic incident into which our Govern- 
ment was betrayed, but is the memory of its bitterness worth 
retaining ? Can we not' commemorate the event by raising a 
temple of peace, to help the widows and orphans, to bless the souls 
of those who died without knowing why ? The world is full of 
politicians and pettifoggers who, in the name of patriotism, poison 
the inner sweetness of man and, as a result, we have wars and 
lends and such shameless slaughter as turned Jallianwalla Bagh 
into a shambles. Shall we not now try for a larger symbiosis 
such as Buddha and Christ preached, and bring the world to 
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breathe and prosper together ? Mr. Gandhi seemed destined to* 
be the apostle of such a movement, but circumstances are forcing 
him to seek the way of raising resistances and group unities. He 
may yet take up the larger mission of uniting the world. ”* 

I have given the whole of the quotation. As a rule, I 
do not notice criticism of me or my methods except 
when thereby I acknowledge a mistake or enforce still 
further the principles criticised. I have a double reason 
for noticing the extract. For, not only do I hope further 
to elucidate the principles I hold dear, but I want to 
show my regard for the author of the criticism whom I 
know and whom I have admired for many years for the 
singular beauty of his character. The critic regrets to- 
see in me a politician, whereas he expected me to be a 
saint. Now I think that the word “saint” should be 
ruled out of present life. ^ It is too sacred a word to be 

*The following notes from Young India further explain 
Mr. Gandhi’s position’: 

‘ A Messenger of God ' — I have received a cutting, in which I am 
reported to be credited with being a messenger of God, and I am 
asked whether I claim to have any special revelation from God. I 
have already dealt with the miracles attributed to me. As to this the 
latest charge, I must disown it. I pray like every good Hindu. I 
believe that we can all become messengers of God, if we cease to 
fear man and seek only God’s Truth. I do believe I am seeking only 
God’s Truth and have lost all fear of man. I therefore do feel that 
God is with the movement of Non-co-operation. I have no special 
revelation of God’s will. My firm belief is that He reveals Himself 
daily to every human being but we shut our ears to the ‘ still small 
voice. ’ We shut our eyes to the Pillar of Fire in front of us. Irealise 
His omnipresence. And it is open to the writer to do likewise.— 
loung India of 25th May, 1921. 

Blas^phemy—A. correspondent writes “ I regret very much to* 
inform you that one constantly sees pictures in which you and other 
leaders have been represented as Shri Krishna and Pandavas res- 
pectively. Will you not use your influence to stop this, as it must 
hurt the religious feelings of many like myself, who consider Shri 
Krishna to have been not merely a great man but God incarnate ? ” 
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lightly applied to anybody, much, less to one like myself 
who claims only to be a humble searcher after ' Truth, 
knows his limitations, makes mistakes, never hesitates 
to admit them when he makes them and frankly 
confesses that he, like a scientist, is. making experi- 
ments about some ‘ of the eternal verities ’ of life, 
but cannot even claim to be a scientist because he 
can show no tangible proof of scientific accuracy in 
his methods or such tangible results of his experiments 
as modern science demands. But though bydisclaiming 
sainthood I disappoint the critic’s expectations, I would 
have him to give up his regrets by answering him that 

The correspondent has mv fullest sympathy. I have not seen the 
pictures, but I hold ii: to be a blasphemy to represent me as Shri 
Krishna. I claim to be a humble worker and uo more among many in 
a great cause,- which can only be injured rather than advanced by 
glorification of its leaders. A cause has the best chauce of success, 
when it is examined and followed on its own merits. Measures must 
always in a progressive society be held superior to men, who are 
after all imperfect instruments, working for their fulfilment. I would 
.thereiore urge, with all the strength at my command, enthusiasts or 
enterprising businessmen to observe some sense of proportion and 
withdraw all such pictures, which, like the one under notice, are 
undoubtedly calculated to wound deep religious susceptibilities. — 
Young India of 13th July, 1921. 

My Ambition.—h. persistent correspondent from Simla asks me 
whether I intend to found a sect or claim divinity. I have answered 
him by a private letter. But he would have me make a public decla- 
ration for the sake of posterity. I should have thought that I had in 
the strongest terms repudiated all claim to divinity. I claim to be a 
humble servant of lnd.ia and humanity, and would like to die in the 
discharge of such service. I have no desire to found a sect. I am 
really too ambitious to be satisfied with a sect for a following. For 
I represent no new truths. I endeavour to follow and represent Truth 
as I know it. I do claim to throw a‘new light on many an old truth. 
I hope that this declaration will satisfy my inquirer and others like 
him. — Youiv^ India of 25th August, 1921, 
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the politician in me has never dominated a single 
decision of mine, and if I seem to take part in politics, 
it is only because politics encircle us to-day like the coil 
of a snake from which one cannot get out, no matter 
how much one tries. I wish therefore to wrestle with 
the snake, as I have been doing with more or less 
success consciously since 1894, unconsciously, as I have 
now discovered, ever since reaching years of discretion. 
Quite selfishly, as I wish to live in peace in the midst of 
a bellowing storm howling round me, I have been experi- 
menting with myself and my friends by introducing 
religion into politics. Let me explain what I mean by 
religion. It is not the Hindu religion which I certainly 
prize above all other religions, but the religion which 
transcends Hinduism, which changes one’s very nature, 
v^hich binds one indissolubly to the truth within and 
which ever purifies. It is the permanent element in 
human nature which counts no cost too great in order to 
find full expression and which leaves the soul utterly 
restless until it has found ** itself, known its Maker and 
appreciated the true correspondence between the Maker 
and itself. 

It was in that religious spirit that I came upon havtaL 
I wanted to show that it is not a knowledge of letters 
that would give India consciousness of herself, or that 
would find the educated together. The hartal illu- 
minated the whole of India as if by magic on the 6th 
of April 1919. And had it not been for the inter- 
ruption on the 10th of April, brought about by Satan 
whispering fear into the ears of a government con- 
scious of its own wrong and inciting to anger a people 
that were prepared for it by utter distrust of the Go- 
vernment, India would have risen to an unimaginable 
height. The hartal had not only been taken up by the 
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great masses of people in a truly religious spirit, but it 
was intended to be a prelude to a series of direct 
actions. 

But my critic deplores direct action. For, he says, 
"'it does not work for unity.” I join issue with him. 
Never has anything been done on this earth without 
direct action. I rejected the word “ passive resistance,” 
because of its insufficiency and its being interpreted as 
a weapon of the weak. It was direct action in South 
Africa which told and told so effectively that it con- 
verted General Smuts to sanity. He was in 1906 
the most relentless opponent of Indian aspirations. In 
1914, he took pride in doing tardy justice by remov- 
ing from the Statute Book of the Union a disgraceful 
measure which, in 1909, he had told Lord M or ley 
would be never removediifor he then said South Africa 
would never tolerate repeal of a measure which was 
twice passed by the Transvaal Legislature. But what 
is more, direct action sustained for eight years left 
behind it not only no bitterness, but the very Indians, 
who put up such a stubborn fight against General Smuts, 
ranged themselves round his banner in 1915, and fought 
under him in East Africa. It was direct action in 
•Ghamparan which removed an age-long grievance. A 
meek submission when one is chafing under a disability 
or a grievance which one would gladly see removed, not 
only does not make for unity, but makes the weak party 
acid, angry and prepares him for an opportunity to 
explode. By allying* myself with the weak party, by 
teaching him direct, firm, but harmless action, I make 
him feel strong and capable of defying the physical 
might. He feels braced for the struggle, regains con- 
fidence in himself, and, knowing that the remedy lies 
witli himself, ceases to harbour the spirit of revenge and 
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learns to be satisfied with a redress of the wrong he is 
seeking to remedy. 

It is working along the same line that I have ventured 
to suggest a memorial about Jallianwalla Bagh. The 
writer in East and West has ascribed to me a proposal 
which has never once crossed my mind. He thinks 
that T want “to commemorate the shooting at Jallian- 
walla Bagh.” Nothing can be farther from my thought 
than to perpetuate the memory of a black deed* I dare- 
say that, before we have come to our own, we shall have 
a repetition of the tragedy, and 1 will prepare the nation 
for it by treasuring the memory of the innocent dead. 
The widows and the orphans have been and are being 
helped, but we cannot “bless the souls of those, who 
died without knowing why”, if we will not acquire the 
ground which has been halloiwed by innocent blood 
and there erect a suitable memorial for them. It is not 
to serve, if I can help it, as a reminder of a foul deed, but 
it shall serve as an encouragement to the nation that it 
is better to die helpless and unarmed and as victims 
rather than as tyrants. I would have the future genera- 
tions remember that we who witnessed the innocent 
dying did not ungratefully refuse to cherish their 
memory. As Mrs. Jinnah truly remarked when she 
gave her mite to the fund? the memorial would at least 
give us an excuse for living. After all, it will be the 
spirit in which the memorial is erected that will decide 
its character. 

What was the larger ‘ symbiosis’ that Buddha and 
Christ preached ? Buddha fearlessly carried the war 
into the enemy’s camp and brought down on its knees 
an arrogant priesthood. Christ drove out the money- 
changers from the temple of Jerusalem and drew down 
curses from Heaven upon the hypocrites and the pha- 
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risees. Both were for intensely direct action. But even 
as Buddha and Christ chastised, they showed unmistak- 
able gentleness and love behind every act of theirs.. 
They would not raise a finger against their enemies, but 
would gladly surrender themselves rather than the truth 
for which they lived. Buddha would have died resisting" 
the priesthood, if the majesty of his love had not proved 
to be equal to the task of bending the priesthood.- 
Christ died on the cross with a crown of thorns on his 
head defying the might of a whole empire. And if I 
raise resistances of a non-violent character, I simply 
and .humbly follow in the footsteps of the great 
teachers named by my critic. 

Lastly, the writer of the paragraph quarrels with my 
‘ grouping unities ’ and would have me to take up ‘the 
larger mission of uniting the world.’ I once told him 
under a common roof that 1 was probably more cosmo- 
politan than he. I abide by that expression. Unles& 
I group unities, I shall never be able to unite the whole 
world, Tolstoy once said that, if we would but left off 
the backs of our neighbours, the world would be quite 
all right without any further help from us. And if we 
can only serve our immediate neighbours by ceasing to 
prey upon them, the circle of unities thus grouped in the 
right fashion will ever grow in circumference till at last 
it is conterminous with that of the whole world. More 
than that it is not given to any man to try or achieve.. 
Yatthaa pinde ihatfhaa hvalmande^ is as true to-day as- 
ages ago when ■ it was first uttered by an unknown 
Rishi. 

The Sanskrit expression means ; “ As with a ball of earth, so with 

the whole universe. ” What is meant to convey is that the characteris- 
tics of any combination of units will be those of the units them- 
selves taken individually. 
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Is^ September, 1920 

RIDICULE REPLACING- REPRESSION 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Had His Excellency the Viceroy* not made it im- 
'possible by his defiant attitude on the PunjaV’ and the 
Khilafat, I would have tendered him hearty congratu- 
lations for substituting ridicule for repression in order to 
'kill a movement distasteful to him. For, torn from its 
•context and read by itself, His Excellency’s discourse 
on Non-co-operation is unexceptionable. It is a symp- 
tom of translation from savagery to civilization. 
Pouring ridicule on one’s opponent is an approved 
method in civilised politics. And if the method is con- 
sistently continued, it will mark an important improve- 
ment upon the official barbarity of the Punjab. His 
interpretation of Mr. Montagu’s statement about the 
.movement is also not open to any objection whatsoever. 
Without doubt, a government has the right to usesuf&ci- 
’ent force to put down an actual outbreak of violence. 

But I regret to have to confess that this attempt to 
pour ridicule on the movement, read in conjunction with 
the sentiments on the Punjab and the Khilafat preceding 
•the ridicule, seems to show that His Excellency has 
made it a virtue of necessity. He has not finally 
-abandoned the method of terrorism and frightfulness, 
but he finds the movement being conducted in such an 
•open and truthful manner that any attempt to kill it by 
'violent repression would not expose him only to ridicule 
but contempt of all right-thinking men. 

Let us however examine the adjectives used by His 
Excellency to kill the movement by laughing at it. 
Ik is " futile, ’ ‘ ill advised, ’ ‘ intrinsically -inane, ’ ‘ un- 

* Written in reply to a speech of Lord Chelmsford. 
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practical,’ ‘ visionary.’ He has rounded off the adjec- 
tives by describing the movement as the ‘ most foolish) 
of all foolish schemes.’ His Excellency has become so^ 
impatient of it that he has used all his vocabulary for* 
showing the magnitude of the ridiculous nature of 
N on-c o-operation . 

Unfortunately for His Excellency, the movement isi 
likely to grow with ridicule as it is certain to flourish on 
repression. No vital movement can be killed except by 
the impatience, ignorance or laziness of its authors. A. 
movement cannot be ‘ inane’ that is conducted by men. 
of action as I claim the members of the Non-co-operation 
Committee are. It is hardly ‘unpractical,’ seeing thaf 
if the people respond, every one admits that it will 
achieve the end. At the same time, it is perfectly true 
that, if there is no response from the people, the move-* 
ment will be popularly described as ‘ visionary’. It is 
for the nation to return an effective answer by organized 
Non-co-operation and change ridicule into respect.. 
Eidicule is like repression. Both give place to respect 
when they fail to produce the intended effect. 


%7th October^ 1920 

FROM RIDICULE TO 

(By M. K. Ganphi) 

It will be admitted that Non-co-operation has passed’ 
the stage of ridicule. Whether it will now be met by 
repression or respect remains to be seen. Opinion has 
already been expressed in these columns that ridicule is 
an approved and civilized method of opposition. The- 
viceregal ridicule, thbugh expressed in unnecessarily - 
impolite terms, was not open to exception. 
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But the testing time has now arrived. In a civilized 
country where ridicule fails to kill a movement, it begins 
to command respect. Opponents meet it by respectful 
and cogent argument and the mutual behaviour of rival 
parties never becomes violent. Each party seeks to 
convert the other or draw the uncertain element towards 
its side by pure argument and reasoning. 

There is little doubt now that the boycott of the 
councils will be extensive, if it is not complete. The 
students have become disturbed. Important institutions 
may any day become truly national. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru’s great renunciation of a legal practice which 
was probably second to nobody’s is by itself an event 
calculated to change ridicule into respect. It ought to 
set people thinking seriously about their own attitude. 
There must be something very wrong about our Govern- 
ment to warrant the step Pundit Motital N ehru has taken. 
Post-graduate students have given up their fellowships. 
Medical students have refused to appear for their final 
examination. Non-co-operation in these circumstances 
cannot be called an ‘ inane ’ movement. 

Either the Government must bend to the will of the 
people which is being expressed in no unmistakable 
terms through Non-co-operation, or it must attempt to 
crush the movement by repression. 

Any force used by a government under any circum- 
stance is not repression. An open trial of a person 
accused of having advocated methods of violence is 
not repression. Every State has the right to put down 
violence by force. But the trial of Mr. Zafar Ali Khan 
and two Moulvis of Panipat shows that the Government 
is seeking not to put down or prevent violence, but to 
suppress expression of opinion, to prevent’ spread of 
disaffection. This is repression. The trials are the 
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■beginning of it. It has not still assumed a virulent form 
"but if these trials do not result in stifling the propaganda, 
it is highly likely that severe tepression will be resorted 
to by the government. 

The only other way to prevent the spread of disaffec- 
tion is to remove the causes thereof. And that would 
be to respect the growing response of the country to the 
programme of Non-co-operation. It is too much to 
expect repentance and humility from a groverment in- 
toxicated with success and power. 

We must therefore assume that the second stage in the 
■Government programme will be repression growing in 
violence in the same ratio as the progress of Non-co- 
operation. And if the movement survives repression, the 
day of victory of truth is near. We must then be pre- 
pared for prosecutions, punishments, even up to deporta- 
tions. We must evolve the capacity for going on with 
our programme without the leaders. That means capa- 
city for self-government. And as no government in the 
world can possibly put a whole nation in prison, it must 
yield to its demand or abdicate in favour of a govern- 
ment suited to that nation. 

It is clear that abstention from violence and persis- 
tence in the programme are our only and surest chance 
of attaining our end. 

The Government has its choice, either to respect the 
movement or to try to repress it by barbarous methods. 
Our choice is either to succumb to repression or to 
continue in spite of repression. 
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21th October^ 1920 
TO EVERY ENGLISHMAN IN INDIA 
Dear Friend, 

I wish that every Englishman will see this appeal 
and give thoughtful attention to it. 

Let me introduce myself to you. In my humble 

* Messrs. H. A. Popley a^d G. E. Phillips replied to the above letter 
stating that, so far as the Empire promoted selfish exploitation of other 
races, traffic in intoxicating liquors, repressive legislation, conduct 
such as that led to Amritsar incident, they desired the end of it. 
They resented racial arrogance on the part of Anglo-Indians and stood 
for government on democratic principles for which they welcomed a 
national Assembly. Faith in a better ideal— in a commonwealth of free 
nations — was however working as a leaven among their countrymen. 
They question however the wisdom of boycott of schools and Mr. 
Gandhi’s alliance with men who believed in the sword. 

Mr. Gandhi replied in Young India of 15th December, 1920, under 
the heading, “Rejoinder,” appreciating the friendly spirit of the 
letter. He, however, added : 

The British nation has endorsed the Punjab and the Khilafat crimes. 
There is no doubt a dissenting minority. But a dissenting minority 
that satisfies itself with a mere expression of its opinion and continues, 
to help the wrong-doer partakes in the wrong-doing. And when the 
sura totaJ of his energy represents a minus quantity, one may not pick 
out the plus quantities, hold them up for admiration, and ask an 
admiring public to help regarding them. It is a favourite design of 
Satan to temper evil with a show of good and thus lure the unwary 
into the trap. The only way the world has known of defeating Satan 
is by shunning him, I invite Englishmen, who could work out the 
ideal they believe in, to join the ranks of Non-co-operationists. W.T. 
Stead prayed for the reverse of the British arms during the Boer 
war. Miss Hobhotise invited the Boers to keep up, the fight. The- 
betrayal of India is much worse than the injustice done to the Boers. 
The Boers fought and bled for their rights. When, therefore, we are 
prepared to bleed, the right will have become embodied, and the 
idolatrous world will perceive it and do homage to it. 

Mr. Gandhi concluded with justifying his position Re : Khilafat, 
education, etc., on the grounds exjglained in the previous articles. 
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<5pinion, no Indian has co-operated with the British 
Government more than I have for an unbroken period 
of twenty-nine years of public life in the face of 
circumstances that might well have turned any other 
man into a rebel. I ask yon to believe me when I tell 
you that my co-operation was not based on the fear of 
the punishments provided by your laws or any other 
selfish motives. It was free and voluntary co-operation 
based on the belief that the sum total of the activity 
of the British Government was for the benefit of India. 
I put my life in peril four times for the sake of the 
Empire, — at the time of the Boer war when I was in 
charger of the Ambulance corps whose work was men- 
tioned in General Buller’s dispatches ; at the time of the 
Zulu revolt in Natal when I was in charge of a similar 
corps ; at the time of the commencement of the late war 
when I raised an Ambulance corps and as a result of 
the strenuous training had a severe attack of pleurisy ; 
and lastly, in fulfilment of my promise to Lord Chelms- 
ford at the War Conference in Delhi, I threw myself in 
such an active recruiting campaign in Kaira District 
involving long and trying marches, that I had an attack 
of dysentry which proved almost fatal. I did all this in 
the full belief that acts such as mine must gain for my 
country an equal status in the Empire: So late as last 
Decembor I pleaded hard for a trustful co-operation. I 
fully believed that Mr. Lloyd George would redeem his 
promise to the Mussalmans and that the revelations of 
the official atrocities in the Punjab would secure full 
reparation for the Punjabis. But the treachery of Mr. 
Lloyd George and its appreciation by you, and the 
condonation of the Punjab atrocities have completely 
shattered my faith in the good intentions of the Govern- 
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But though my faith in your good intentions is gone, 
I recognise your bravery : and I know that what you will 
not yield to justice and reason, you will gladly yield to 
bravery. 

See what this Empire means to India ■ . 

Exploitation of India’s resources for the benefit of 
Great Britain. 

An ever-increasing military expenditure, and a civil 
service the most expensive in the world. 

Extravagant working of every department in utter 
disregard of India’s poverty. 

Disarmament and consequent emasculation of a whole 
nation lest an armed nation might imperil the lives of a 
handful of you in our midst. 

TrafiSc in intoxicating liquors and drugs for the 
purpose of sustaining a top heavy administration. 

Progressively repressive legislation in order to sup- 
press an ever-growing agitation seeking to give expres- 
sion to a nation’s agony. 

Degrading treatment of Indians residing in your 
dominions; 

And you have shown total disregard of our feelings by 
glorifying the Punjab administration and flouting the 
Mussalman sentiment. 

I know you would not mind if we could fight and 
wrest the sceptre from your hands. You know that 
we are powerless to do that, for you have ensured our 
incapacity to fight in open and honourable, battle. 
Bravery on the battle-field is thus impossible for us. 
Bravery of the soul still remains open to us. I know you 
will respond to that also. I am engaged in. evoking 
that bravery. Non-co-operation means nothing less 
than training in self-sacrifice. Why should we co- 
operate with you when we know that by your ad minis - 
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tration of this great country we are being daily enslaved 
in an increasing degree ? This response of the people to 
my appeal is not due to my personality. I would like 
you to dismiss me, and for that matter the Ali Brothers 
too, from your consideration. My personality will fail 
to evoke any response to anti-Muslim cry if I were 
foolish enough to raise it, as the magic name of the Ali 
Brothers would fail to inspire the Mussalmans with 
enthusiasm if they were madly to raise an anti-Hindu 
cry. People flock in their thousands to listen to us, 
because we to-day represent the voice of a nation groan- 
ing under iron heels. The Ali Brothers were your 
friends as I was, and still am. My religion forbids me 
to bear any ill-will towards you. I would not raise my 
hand against you even if I had the power. I expect to 
conquer you only by my suffering. The Ali Brothers 
will certainly draw the sword, if they could, in defence 
of their religion and their country. But they and I have 
made common cause with the people of India in their 
attempt to voice their feelings and to find a remedy for 
their distress. 

You are in search of a remedy to suppress this rising 
ebullition of national feeling. I venture to suggest to 
you that the only way to suppress it is to remove the 
causes. You have yet the power. You can compel 
Mr. Lloyd George to redeem his promises. I assure 
you he has kept many escape doors. You can compel 
the Viceroy to retire in favour of a better one, you can 
revise your ideas about Sir Michael O’Dwyer and 
General Dyer. You can compel the Government to 
summon a conference of the recognised leaders of the 
people, duly elected by them and representing all shades 
of opinion so as to devise means for granting Swarxij in 
accordance with the wishes of the people of India. 
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But this you cannot do unless you consider every 
Indian to be in reality your equal and brother. I ask for 
no patronage, I merely point out to you, as a friend, an 
honourable solution of a grave problem. The other 
solution, namely repression, is open to you. I prophesy 
that it will fail. It has begun already. The Govern- 
ment has already imprisoned two brave men of Panipat 
for holding and expressing their opinions freely. An- 
other is on his trial in Lahore for having expressed 
similar opinions. One in the Oudh District .is already 
imprisoned. Another awaits judgment. You should 
know what is going on in your midst. Our propaganda 
is being carried on in anticipation of repression. I 
invite you respectfully to choose the better way and 
make common cause with the people of India whose 
salt you are eating. To seek to thwart their aspirations 
is disloyalty to the country. 

I am. 

Your faithful friend, 

M. K. GANDHI. 


December, 1920 
AN ADVICE 
(By M. K.. Candhi; 

The following anonymous advice has been received 
by me ; 

“Mahatma/’ 

“ Listen to a woman’s advice. Beject it, but ponder over it 
well before you reject, and pray to the All-Wise fervently for 
wisdom and inspiration. Concentration is strength, diversion is 
weakness. Limit your scope of Non-co-operation to only three 
things: foreign goods, the police service, and the army. There- 
by yon will remove all internal differences and strengthen 
our cause and speed Swaraj. Confine your' efforts chiefly, 
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not wholly, to the border tribes, the Sikhs, the Punjabis, the 
Dogras, and especially the Gurkhas. Work through secret 
societies as history teaches, and not by flourish of trumpets. Do 
not thi'eaten but strike, and strike at the root and not at the 
branches. May Godspeed you and our cause to success. — Mrs. F. ” 

The letter is undated. It is evidently not a woman’s 
letter. It is too unwomanly to be a woman’s letter. The 
women of India are infinitely braver than the letter 
would make them out to be. The writer writes about 
God but is possessed with the fear of the British 
bayonet, and would therefore gladly make use of the 
Sikh and the Gurkha steel. He has rll-digested the 
gospel of Non-co-operation. In his fearsomeness, he 
does not see that to exchange British brute force for any 
other brute force is no real remedy for the ills of India. 
And if it is the steel that is to decide the issue, it must 
be not Sikh or Gurkha steel, it must be all-India steel. 
That is the one supreme lesson that Europe teaches. If 
it is brute force that is to rule, then the millions of India 
must learn the art of war, or must for ever remain 
prostrate at the feet of him who wields the sword, 
whether he is or swadesh. The millions must 

remain ‘ dumb driven cattle. ’ Non-co-operation is an 
attempt to awaken the masses to a sense of their dignity 
and power. This can only be by enabling them to 
realise that they need not fear brute force, if they would 
but know the soul within. 

The Dogras, the Sikhs, the Gurkhas, and the other 
martial races of India, we do want, not for the . purpose 
of giving battle to the British soldier, but for the purpose 
of refraining from helping the British soldier to sub- 
jugate us. We want our military classes to realise that 
they only perpetuate their own and our slavery by 
wielding the sword at the dictation of a British oiBcer. 
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And that time will come when the school the writer 
represents has become defunct, and when the military 
classes have also understood the necessity of non- 
violence. 

The writer makes me suspicious about himself when 
he asks us to concentrate our attention on foreign 
goods, the police and the army. He would thus secure 
internal unity by waiving all sacrifice, i.e„ purification by 
the very classes who have hitherto led public opinion — 
whereas the whole battle of Non-co-operation rages 
round these very classes. It may, for the time being, 
appear to have struck a discordant note, but, in fact, it 
will achieve real unity after the process of purification is 
over. 

The writer has moreover missed the grand result 
already achieved by the absolute openness of our battle. 
In my opinion, the public has never expressed itself so 
fearlessly and openly as at present. It has almost lost 
ihe fear of the highly artificial law of sedition. When 
the writer talks of secret societies, he seems to talk of a 
bygone age. You cannot raise this great nation to its 
full height by the unclean methods of secrecy. We 
must, by boldly carrying on our campaign in the light 
of the blazing sun of openness, disarm the secret and 
demoralising police department. Non-co-operation is 
nothing if it does not strike at the root. And you strike 
at the root when you cease to water this deadly tree of 
the British Government by means of open and honora- 
ble Non-co-operation. The writer takes the name of 
God in vain, when he advocates in the same breath the 
secret ways of Satan. 
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Uh April, 1921 
A TAXING EXAMINER 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I would love to feel that 1 was an M.A. of the Univer- 
sity of Non-co-operation. But my examiners show me 
that, whilst I have matriculated in that University, I 
have yet to fill many a term in the college course. Of 
all my many correspondents, the Sindhi friends are the 
most searching and even provoking/"' What I present 

* The following also appeared in Young India of 6th April, 1921 : 

Sofiie tests. — Mr. T. B Purohit asks several pertinent questions 
about Non-co-operation. Before answering, it will be, perhaps, better 
to lay down some general tests. The primary motive of Non-co- 
operation is self-purification by withdrawing co-operation from an 
unrighteous and unrepentant Government. The secondary object is 
to rid ourselves of the feeling of helplessness by being independent of 
all Government control or supervision, to govern ourselves in all 
possible affairs ; and, in fulfilling both the objects, to refrain from 
doing or promoting injury, or any violence, to individual or property. 

Let us apply the tests to Mr. Purohit’s questions which ai’e as 
follows : 

(1) Whether a Non-co-operator can remain a member of a 
registered library or reading room ? 

If I were a member, P would first move ray fellow members to 
disregister the library, and if I cannot, I would resign m^r membership 
and agitate for its disregistratiou, so as to make the people feel self- 
reliant, and independent. 

(2) Whether a Non-co-operator can remain a member of 
ejcisting registered co-operative credit societies or banks which are 
solely managed by the public for the general public interest ? 

I have some experience of these societies^ And I have no hesitation 
in saying that registration interferes with their free growth and incre- 
ases people’s dependence upon the Government. The idea of such 
societies is excellent and should be nursed, but we need not think that 
we cannot promote such socieiaes without Government aid or inspec- 
tion. I know the usual arguments in favour of registration. But on 
an analysis, they will all be found to betray want of faith in ourselves. 
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to the readers of “Young India ” is but a sample of 
examination papers set to me. Here is one such from 
Sindh : 

(D Do you expect that violence will ensue from your 
movement of Non-co-opera tiom ? 

If I did, I would not have advised it. 

(2) Explain fully the doctrine of non-violence. 

Non-violence is not doing, voluntarily, any injury to 

person or property. Thus, I would not punish or procure 
punishment even of General Dyer for his massacre, but 
I would not call it voluntarily doing injury to him to 
refuse to give him pension, or to condemn his action in 
fitting language. It is no part of my duty to protect a 
murderer even though he may be my son or father. I 
hold it to be my duty to withdraw my support from him. 
I will not kill a snake, neither may I harbour it. 

(3) If violence ensues from your movement, will you 

retire to the mountains ? 

If violence results Non-co-operation, or if Non- 
co-operators resort to violence, i,e., if India makes vio- 
lence her creed, and I have survived, I would not care 
to live in India. vShe will cease to evoke any pride in 
me. My patriotism is subservient to my religion. I 
cling to India like a child to its mother s breast, because 
I feel that she gives me the spiritual nourishment I need. 
She has the environment that responds to my highest 
aspiration. When that faith is gone, I shall feel like an 

I would, therefore, in this instance, too, first try to convince my 
fellow-members of inutility of registotion, and, on failure, secede 
from the society or bank, and educate the public to boycott such 
societies or banks. I know that, at least in one instance, registration 
has been removed, and everyone knoVs that India has thousands 
of unregistered flourishing banks whose honesty and business like 
methods are still among the wonders of the world.— M.K.Gr. 
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orphan without hope of ever finding a guardian. Then 
the snowy solitude of the Himalaya must give what 
rest it can to my bleeding soul. Needless to say, the* 
violence that would drive me to the Himalayas is not this 
violence of language or rowdyism which my critics- 
often fling in my face whilst reminding me of Hima- 
layas. It is violence not due to Non-co-operation, nor 
is it violence of the real Non-co-operators. These out- 
bursts are a legacy of our undisciplined past. It is- 
being brought under check day by day. It is so insigni- 
ficant as to be itself a mighty demonstration of the 
peace that reigns supreme in India to-day. This peace,, 
in the face of provocation attempted by officials know- 
ingly or unknowingly, in the shape of their vexatious 
and often illegal notices, must, if continued, in itself 
ensure Swaraj within the year. For it shows unity of 
purpose and determination among the people. 

(4) What should other non-co-operators do, if such 
violence breaks out? Should they stop the prea- 
ching of Non-co-operation ? 

When (if ever) that tempestuous violence breaks out, 
true Non-co-operators would have died in the attempt to 
prevent violence. Question 3 presupposes my sole 
survivorship. But assume that I have scuttled to the 
Himalayas, (as it would then be to escape death), the 
remaining Non-co-operators would certainly be expected 
to remain true to their faith in spite of my cowardly 
retreat and be living witnesses to their faith till the 
flames overwhelm them. The voice of the preacher 
will then be drowned in the onrushing torrent of blood. 

(5) If you retire to the mountains, what will be the 
fate of the poor students who have boycotted aided 
or Government institutions ? 

The questioner forgets that, when violence reigns 
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supreme in India, there will be no school, aided or 
unaided, for students to attend. Only those students 
are called upon to leave Government schools who con- 
sider it to be sinful to remain in them. The question of 
returning to such schools does not arise in their case. 
And what has my retirement to the mountains to do with 
the students’ withdrawal? Every student is expected to 
judge for himself what is best for him and his country. 
The movement of self-government cannot — must not—be 
made to depend upon one man. I have but presented 
India with a new and matchless .weapon, or rather an 
extended application of an ancient and tried weapon. 
She must reject or accept it for her own use. I cannot 
use it for her. I can use, have used it, for myself and 
feel free. Others have done, and feel likewise. If the 
nation uses the weapon, she becomes free. 

(9) How far has your movement of Non-co-operation 
progressed ? 

So far that I feel Swaraj running to us. If we keep 
up the same velocity, we shall be a free nation within 
this year. 

v7) Are you aware that most of the Non-co-operating 
workers are irresponsible ? Have you ever con- 
demned them ? 

I am not. On the contrary, I am aware that most of 
them are responsible, sober, honest and brave workers. 
I hope I have condemned irresponsibility wherever I 
have found it. 

(8) Under what circumstances do you expect to get 

Swaraj in October ? 

I have often mentioned the conditions in these columns. 
The correspondent must look up the back numbers. 

(9) Will the spinning-wheel solve the problem of 

India’s poverty ? If it will, how ? 
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I am more than ever convinced that, without the 
spinning wheel, the problem of India’s poverty can- 
not be solved. Millions of India’s peasants starve for 
want of supplementary occupation. If they have spin- 
ning to add to their slender resources, they can fight 
successfully against pauperism and famine. Mills 
cannot solve the problem. Only hand-spinning — and 
nothing else — can. When India was forced to give 
up hand-spinning, she had no other occupation in 
return. Imagine what would happen to a man who 
found himself suddenly deprived of a quarter of his bare 
livelihood. Over eighty-five per cent, of her population 
have more than a quarter of their time lying idle. And, 
therefore, even apart from the terrible drain rightly 
pointed out by the G, O. M. of India, she has steadily 
grown poorer because of this enforced idleness. The 
problem is now to utilise these billions jof hours of the 
nation without disturbing the rest. Restoration of the 
spinning wheel is the only possible answer. This has 
nothing to do with my special views on machinery or 
with the boycott of foreign goods in general. India is 
likely to accept the answer in full during this year. It 
is madness to tinker with the problem. 1 am writing 
this in Puri in front of the murmuring waves. The 
picture of the crowd of men, women, and children with 
their fleshless ribs under the very shadow of J agannath, 
haunts me. If I had. the power, I would suspend every 
-other activity in schools, and colleges, and every where 
else, and popularise spinning ; prepare out of these lads 
and lasses spinning teachers ; inspire every carpenter to 
prepare spinning wheels *, and ask the teachers to take 
these life-giving machines to every home, and teach 
them spinning. If 1 had the power, I would stop an 
ounce of cotton from being exported and would have it 
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turned into yarn in these homes. I would not India, 
with depots for receiving this yarn and distributing it 
among weavers. Given sufficient steady and trained 
workers, 1 would undertake to drive pauperism out of 
India during this year. This undoubtedly requires a 
change in the angle of vision and in the national taste. 
I regard the Reforms and everything else in the nature- 
of opiates to deaden our conscience. We must refuse to 
vrait for generations to furnish us with a patient 
solution of a problem which is ever-growing in seri- 
ousness. Nature knows no mercy in dealing stern 
justice. If we do not wake up before long, we shall 
be wiped out of existence. I invite the sceptics to- 
visit Orissa, penetrate its villages, and find out for them- 
selves where India stands. They will then believe with 
me that to possess, or to wear, an ounce of foreign cloth 
is a crime against India and humanity. I am able to 
restrain myself from committing suicide by starvation, 
only because I have faith in India’s awakening, and her 
ability to put herself on the way to freedom from this 
desolating pauperism. Without faith in such a possibi- 
lity, I should cease to take interest in living. I invite 
the questioner, and every other intelligent lover of his 
country, to take part in this privileged national service 
in making spinning universal by introducing it in every 
home, and make it profitable for the nation by helping 
to bring about* a complete boycott of foreign cloth 
during this year. I have finished the questions and 
endeavoured to answer them. The most important fro»^’‘ 
the practical stand-point was the one regarding spin- 
ning. I hope I have demonstrated the necessity of 
home-spinning as the only means of dealing with India’s 
poverty. I know, however, that innumerable diffi- 
culties face a worker in putting the doctrine into^ 
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•execution. The most difficult, perhaps, is that of getting 
a proper wheel. Save in the Punjab where the art is 
still alive, the difficulty is very real. The carpenters have 
forgotten the construction and the innocent workers are 
at their wit’s end. The chief thing undoubtedly, there- 
fore, is for the worker to make himself acquainted with 
the art and the handling of spinning wheels. I lay 
down some simple tests for testing them. No machine 
that fails to satisfy the tests should be accepted or 
•distributed. 

(1) The wheel must turn easily, freely, and noiselessly. 

(2> The turning handle must be rigidly fixed to the 
axle. 

i3) The posts must be properly driven home and 
joints well fixed. 

(41 The spindle must turn noiselessly and without a 
throb in its holders. Jarring sound cannot be 
avoided unless the holders are made of knit straw 
as in the Punjab, or of tough leather. 

'>51 No machine is properly made unless it manu- ‘ 
factures in the hands of a practised spinner at 
least 21 tolas of even and properly twisted yarn of 
six counts in an hour. I , know a youngster, who 
has not had more than perhaps 'three months’ prac- 
tice, having been able to spin 21 tolas of the above 
quality of yarn in 35 minutes. No machine should 
be given out until it has been worked for at least 
full one hour in the manner suggested and found 
satisfactory. 
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Vm April, 1921 

SUSPEND NON-CO-OPERATION 
(Bv M, K. GanJ-»hi) 

Mr. Syed Eiza Ali has addressed a public letter 
advising me to suspend Non-co-operation, so as to give 
Lord Reading'^' a chance of studying the situation in a 
calm atmosphere. In the first place, I see there is 
nothing in the atmosphere to prevent a study of the* 
situation. In the second place, what disturbance there- 
is, is either fomented by the authorities, or the situation 
is so mishandled as to give rise to bloodshed. In the* 
Central Provinces, the Government are foisting the drink 
trafiic on a public that is enraged against it. Of Rae 
Bareily, not having read newspapers, I have not suffici- 
ent data to be able to say anything. In any case, Mr, 
Riza Ali should address his appeal to the permanent 
officials who are provoking the people and creating alarm 
. in the country. Thirdly, it is not within the power of 
any one man, even if he wished it, to suspend a move- 
ment adopted by the nation through its representative 
assemblies. Fourthly, what does Mr. Riza Ali mean 
by suspension of Non-co-operation? Should the title- 
holders temporarily recall their titles, the lawyers resume 
practice, the school-boys return to Government schools, 
the spinners put away their spinning wheels, carpenters 
cease making new wheels, and tipplers renew their* 
acquaintance with the publicans ? Does Mr. Riza 
Ali desire that national schools should for the time 

* Lord Reading had just been appointed Yiceroy. Mr. Gandhi, 
while firm that Non-co-operation should not be suspended, observed 
that so able and justice-loving a man as Reading should not be 
prejudged, His appointment kindled hopes which subsequently turned 
into bitter disappointment. 
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being close their doors ? Unthinkable as it may seem, 
it is evident that Mr. Riza Ali does not understand the 
scope of Non-co-operation, ^ he does not realise that it 
is like a virtue whose practice cannot be suspended at 

*The following appeared in Young India of 13th April, 1921 : 

The Times India — Somewhat similar to the misconceptions I have 
alluded to is that of the Times of India to whose two recent 
articles a friend has drawn my attention. Not being able to read 
newspapers regularly, I do not know how much morel must be 
misrepresented by other journals, when the Times of India, which, 
supposed to know one better, I hope, innocently misunderstands me. 
One article credits me with having suspended Non-co-operation in 
that I advised the All-India Congress Committee to concentrate on 
men, money and the spinning wheel. I fear I cannot take the credit 
for I have not advised suspension ; and I have already shown in 
answer to Mr. Eiza Ali how it cannot be suspended. In the other 
article brought to my notice, I am not now ‘ the Mr. Gandhi of old * 
and, therefore, the reader is told, I will not admit defeat which Non- 
co-operators are said to have suffered in the first stage. 

I see not only no defeat so fai' but I am amazed at the awakening 
among the people. I hold that it is a great thing to have created a 
o.trong public opinion against the institutions on which a Government 
builds its credit. The Times of India considers Non-co-operation ‘ to 
be an easy descent to hell, ’ I respectfully urge that it is a difficult 
ascent to heaven If it was a movement to produce anarchy, surely it 
could be precipitated any moment. The Times of India and other 
critics, who, I believe, are anxious to understand the inwardness of the 
struggle, will do well to appreciate the fact that not only I but all the 
leaders are doing their utmost to prevent anarchy. It is no use 
isolating me from the rest. The critics, who continue to suspect the 
Ali Brothers, do themselves and the cause a great injustice. The 
Brothers’ position is perfectly clear and intelligible. To them vio- 
lence is lawful under given circumstances. As Maulana Mahomed Ali 
often puts it, war is bad but there are worse things than war. The 
British Government has no two opponents more honourable than the 
Brothers. They mean no ill in a spirit of wantonness. They are 
honestly and industriously endeavouring to secure a peaceful settle- 
ment. But should their effort prove vain, either for want of response 
from the Government or the people, as lovers of their faith, they will 
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’Will. If Englishmen mean well by India, if Englishmen, 
who are dependent upon India for their maintenance, 
will be true to their salt, they must be reconciled to the 
.abolition of the drink traffic and the total destruction of 
the traffic in foreign cloth and, therefore, also Lancashire 
'doth. Even when the Khilafat is fully protected, and 
■the Punjab wound healed, the drink revenue cannot be 
Tevived nor the use of foreign cloth resumed. What 
‘Surprises one is that there are intelligent and educated 
public workers in the country who do not see that this 
Government must proceed from wrong to wrong, so long 
^s it does not cleanse itself of the original sins. No 
-doubt it can, if it will, even without redressing the two 
wrongs, co-operate with the people in the two great 
dynamic movements — the battle against the drink evil 
.and reinstatement of the spinning wheel in all its 
.ancient dignity and purity. It will then break the edge 
of the two wrongs. Such a co-operation by the Govern- 
ment with the people will, however, increase the 
ioapacity of the people to ensure rectification of the two 

not hesitate to precipitate war if they could. I refuse to be con- 
--sidered so simple as to be readily taken in by my companions. I 
helieve my companions to be incapable of deceiving me. I believe 
'.them to be God-fearing, brave, and honourable men, whose associa- 
.tion I prize as a privilege. As for my own attitude, whilst my faith 
-would not permit me to invite or encourage a war of violence, I do 
.contemplate with equanimity a state of war in preference to the 
present state of effeminate peace imposed by force of arms. And it 
is for that reason that I am taking part in this movement of Non- 
•violent Non-co-operation even at the risk of anarchy being the 
•ultimate result. The critics of Non-co-operation might, if they will, 
see in evei:y one an intense desire to prevent anarchy and bloodshed. 
In any .case, whether Non-co-operators are. understood or not, they 
.cannot afford to lose patience. They must continue to walk along 
ithe chosen and narrow path. 
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wrongs, and for that very reason the Government will 
not allow the peaceful progress of the drink campaign 
and boycott of foreign cloth by increased home-manu- 
facture through the spinning wheel. 


‘ April, 1921 

THE MISTS* 

(By M. K . Gasdhi) 

Whenever I find my friends misunderstanding the 
movement, I mutter to myself the words of a celebrated 

*Further, elucidating the idea in this article, in a reply to The Tima 
of htdioj Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young Indw of 4th May, 1921, under 
the heading, “ Gandhi Old and H^ew ” : 

The Times of India has returned to the charge of insincerity which 
was to be inferred from its previous article which I dealt with recently 
in these columns. It is a sober article to which no exception could be 
taken. I am certainly anxious to retain the reputation for sincerity 
which has been credited to me and which I certainly claim. My 
article, “ The Mists,” should generally be regarded as my last word to 
ray critics. I must rely upon my actions for final explanation. jS’o 
man can be called just, sincere, or good before his death. But I would 
like to correct some of the misstatements of The Times of India writer. 
Even when I declared Satyagraha, I was charged with having fallen 
from my original non-political state and the state of isolation. Even 
in South Africa, I was referred by my critics to the past. Every cam. 
paign that I have been connected with had its critics who praised my 
past at the expense of the then present. I state this fact not to disprove 
the present charge but to steel my heart against believing in the charge 
of unconscious insincerity and self-deception. I never suspended 
Satyagraha, I certainly never retired into private life. I suspended 
Civil Disobedience, and it remains still suspended, because I believed, 
as I still believe, the country not to be ripe for it. My Himalayan 
mistake was my miscalculation of the preparedness of the country. 
Non-co-operation of the type undertaken is not attended with any 
danger such as is attendant on Civil Disobedience. The latter is not 
38 
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hymn : “ We shall know each other better when the 
mists have rolled away. ” A friend has just sent me the 


always a duty as Non-co-operation is. Hence it is that I have said 
that I must continue to advise Non-co-operation even though it may 
result in anarchy. Am I to recall my medals, or advise friends to 
recall theirs, or advise lawyers to resume practice because, supposing, 
anarchists have gained the upperhand ? Am I to associate myself for 
fear of anarchy with a dishonest government which believes in 
Dyerism as a faith ? I know that anarchy as a creed is devilish, but 
Dyerism is still more so, for it is anarchy wearing the mask of .con- 
stituted authority. Ordered anarchy is infinitely worse than avowed 
anarchy. Only, in the latter event, I should dissociate myself from the 
anarchy of the mob as I have dissociated myself from the anarchy of 
the Government. For me both are evils to be shunned. I have not 
asked for reprisals against the author of the Jallianwala Massacre. I 
have asked for nothing more than the stopping of the pensions to the 
culprits and the dismissal of those who are yet holding office. I have 
not advised the Sikhs to give any pension to Mahant Naraindas or to 
keep him in office. I have ventured to advise the Sikhs to waive the 
prosecution of the murderers as I have advised the nation to waive the 
prosecution of the official murderers in the Punjab. I claim consist- 
ency of conduct about Amritsar and Nankhaiia. I have said repeated- 
ly that I am acting towards the Government as I have acted towards 
my own dearest relatives. Non-co-operation on the political field is 
an extension of the doctrine as it is practised on the domestic field. 
The reference to my association with lawyers, etc., is hardly becoming. 
As a matter of fact, there are verj^ few practising lawyers now holding 
office in Congress organisations. 

I adhere to my opinion that, where Non-co-operators are in a 
majority, none who has not fully noh-co-operated should hold office. 
The Congress Committee has not rejected the proposal. I do not 
know that practising lawyers presented me with any address in Surafc. 
But I would not hesitate to receive one even from them so long as I 
was free to wean them from the error of their ways. So far as my 
association with the All Brothers is concerned, I consider it a proud 
privilege. But in South Africa, I had as my associates murderers and 
thieves, men who had certainly suffered imprisonment for attempts to 
murder or steal. Only they carried out their compact as to Non- 
violence as honourably as any other Satyagrahi. I see no difference 
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paragraphs on„ Hon-co-operation in the "Servant of 
India’ of the 14th inst. It is such a fruitless task explain- 
ing resolutions and motives. The year will soon pass 
away, and our actions, more than words, will demonstrate 
the meanning of Hon-co-operation. 

For me Hon-co-operation is not suspended, and never 
will be, so long as the Government has not purged itself 
of the crimes against India, the Mussalmans and the 
Punjabees, and so long as the system is not changed to 
respond to the will of the nation. Surely it was neces- 
sary to remove the hallucination about titles, law-courts, 
schools and councils. I venture to think that on the 
whole the Nationalists have responded nobly in regard 
to these items. There are no titled men among them, 
no Nationalist lawyer who has not suspended practice 
has any public status among Non-co-operators, schools 
and colleges have furnished boys and girls who are now 
giving a good account of themselves by their sacrifice 
when the time of their trial has arrived. Those who have 
refrained from entering the Councils are rendering, as all 
who care may see, a service which they could not have 
rendered in the Council halls. The few who have given 
up their titles have shown the way to the others. All 
these are acting as leaven in the community. Now, there 
is little need for verbal propaganda among these special 
classes. The action and character of those who have 
renounced titles, schools, courts or councils, constitute a 
propaganda more telling and effective than speeches. 

* Omitted in this collection. 

between the old Gandhi and the ^S'ew, except that the new has a 
-clearer conception of Satyagraha and prizes the doctrine of Ahimsa 
more than ever. Nor. I promise The TwiesofJndia writer, is there 
any self-deception in this belief. But time must show who is right 
Precedent is on my side. 
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National schools are multipying themselves, boys are* 
still leaving schools aud colleges. The Government 
statistics are hopelessly wrong. I remember having: 
seen a councillor quoting that less than 3000 students 
had left educational institutions. This takes no count 
of thousands who are studying in nationalised schools. 
The number of suspensions of practice is steadily grow- 
ing — see the list of suspensions in Dharwar and Guntur 
given in another column.*^ Even titles are still being 
surrendered. And as the timid or the cautious realise- 
that the movement is a serious and a religious effort, that 
it has taken permanent hold of the people, they too will 
renounce. 

I shall not be surprised if the history of the South 
African movement repeats itself in India. I should be- 
surprised if it proves otherwise. The movement in 
South Africa started with a unanimous resolution. When 
the first part began, the majority weakened. Only 150- 
were found willing to court imprisonment. Then there* 
was a settlement and a breach and a revival. Nobody 
even believed, save a few of us, that the response would 
come in time. Well, the last stage commenced with 
sixteen men and women who sought imprisonment. 
This was followed by a perfect storm. * The whole- 
community rose like a surging wave. Without organisa- 
tion, without propaganda, all — nearly 40,000 — courted 
imprisonment. Nearly ten thousand were actually im- 
prisoned. The sequel is known. The community gained 
all it had fought for at the time. A bloodless revolution 
was effected after strenuous discipline in self-suffering. 

I refuse to believe that India will do less. To recall 
Lord Canning’s words, under the blue and serene Indian 
^ky, a cloud no bigger than a man’s thumb may appear 

Omitted here. 
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on the horizon, but it may any moment assume dimen- 
sions unexpected by any, and no man can tell when it 
may burst. When India as a whole will responed by 
action,. I cannot say. But this I do say that the educated 
classes to whom the Congress has appealed will one 
day — and probably during this year, — respond in a 
manner worthy of the nation. 

But whether they do or not, the progress of the nation 
oannot be arrested by any person or class. The unedu- 
cated artisans, the women, the men in the street, are 
taking their share in the movement. The appeal to the 
educated classes paved the way for them. The goats had 
to be sifted from the sheep. The educated classes had to 
be put upon their trial. The beginning had to be made 
by and through them. Hon-co-operation has hitherto, 
thank God, followed its natural course. 

Swadeshi propaganda in its intensive and exclusive 
form had to come and it has come in its order. It was , 
and is, part of the Non-co-operation programme. It is, I 
claim, the biggest, the safest, and the surest part. It 
could not be taken up earlier in its present form. The 
country had to see its way clear to the spinning wheel. 
It had to be purged of the old superstitions and pre- 
judices. The country had to appreciate the futility of 
the boycott of British goods merely, and equally of all 
foreign goods. It had to see that it lost its liberty by 
giving up Swadeshi ip cloth and that it could regain it 
by reverting to hand-spun and hand-woven cloth. It had 
to see that it lost its artistic taste and talent, when it 
innocently ceased to spin and weave by the hand. It 
had to see that it was not even so much the military 
•drain, as the loss of this supplementary industry that 
•sapped India’s vitality and made famines an ever- 
recurring event in Indian life. Men with faith in the 
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spinning wheel had to rise in every province, and people 
had to appreciate the beauty and the use of khaddar. 

All these things have now happened. The crore men 
and women and the crore rupees are required to resusci- 
tate this national dharma. The problem is not that of a 
few charkhas but of putting charkhas in every one of the 
six crore homes. The problem is that of manufacturing 
and distributing the whole of the cloth required by 
India. It cannot be done by one crore rupees. But if 
India gives one crore rupees, one crore men and women, 
and introduces two million charkhas in working order in 
as many homes before the 30th June, she is nearly ready 
for Swaraj, because the effort will have created, in the 
nation as a whole, all the qualities that make a nation 
good, great, self-reliant and self-contained. When the 
nation has, by a voluntary effort, completed its boycott 
of foreign cloth, it will be ready for Swaraj. Then I 
promise that the various forts in the Indian cities will, 
instead of being an insolent menace to the freedom of 
India, become play-grounds for her children. Then the 
relations between Englishmen and ourselves will have 
been purified. 

Then the Lancashire vote will have been sterilised- 
And Englishmen will, if they choose, remain in India as 
friends and equals, with one sole aim — truly of benefit- 
ing and helping India. Non-co-operatio^ is a move- 
ment intended to invite Englishmen to co-operate with 
us on honourable terms or retire from our land. It is a 
movement to place our relations on a pure basis, to* 
define them in a manner consistent with our self-respect 
and dignity. 

But call the movement by any other name. . Call it 
^ Swadeshi and temperance.’ Assume that all these pre- 
vious months have been a waste of effort. I invite the 
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Government and the Moderate friends to co-operate with 
the nation in making hand-spinning universal and in 
making drinking a crime. Neither party need speculate 
as to the result of these two movements. The tree will 
be judged by its fruit. 


mil April 1920 

DIVIDE AND RULE 
(Br M. K. Gandhi) 

Sir William Vincent’s speech ^ before the Legislative 
Assembly makes painful reading. I shall hope that he 
has been kept in utter darkness by his informants and 
that the speech is ignorant, not unscrupulous. 

It is a plausible defence of the Government’s policy 
of repression. It is a distortion or concoction of facts. 
It is an appeal to our cupidity and a mis-interpretation 
of the motives of Non-co-operationists. 

He says that the declared object of Non-co-opera- 
tionists is paralysis of the Government and that in 
their effort to achieve the object there is no source of 
discontent which they have not used. ” Now both these 
scatements are half-truths. The primary object of Non- 
co-operation is nowhere stated to be paralysis of the 
Government. The primary object is self-purification. 
Its direct result must be -paralysis of a Government 
which lives on our vices and weaknesses. Similarly it is 
a dangerous -half-truth to say that we have left no source 
of discontent unused. We could not help using sources 
of legitimate discontent. But Non-co-operationists have 
rigidly refrained from using any and every discontent, 
if only because we would weaken our cause if we did. 

* Omitted in this collection. 
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The illustration of what I mean will be best seen from 
the refutation of the very next sentence which Sir 
William has spoken in support of the contention : “ wher- 
ever they find discord between employer and employee, 
there some agent or emissary of Non-co-operation party 
proceeds at once to foster discontent and promote ill- 
feeling. ” This is not only untrue, but it is an incitement 
to the two to oppose Non-co-operation. The avowed 
policy of Non-co-operation has been not to make politi- 
cal use of disputes between labour and capital. They 
have endeavoured to hold the balance evenly between 
the two — ^we would be fools -if we wantonly set labour 
against capital. It would be just the way to play 
into the hands of a Government which would greatly 
strengthen its hold on the country by setting capitalists 
againt labourers and vice versa. In Jharia, for instance, 
it was a Non-co-operator who prevented an extending 
strike. The moderating influence in Calcutta was that 
of Non-co-operators. The latter will not hesitate to 
advance the cause of strikers where they have a 3ust 
grievance. They have ever refused to lend thBir 
assistance to unjust strikes. “ Where there is a 
racial ill-feeling ”, declares Sir William Vincen!;, 
"‘these emissaries hurry on their evil errand.” 
must know that this is a false statement. There is a 
racial feeling between Englishmen and Indians. There 
is the memory of Jallianwala*— an evergreen. But “ these 
emissaries ” have been veritable messengers of peace. 
They have every where restrained the fury of the unthink- 
ing. And I make bold to say that, but for fehe existence of 
the spirit of Non-violence, there would have been more 
innocent blood spilt in spite of the threat of Dyerism 
and O’Dwyerism. Our fault has lain in refusing to lick 
the boot that has kicked, in withdrawing co-operation 
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until there was frank repentance. Non-co-operatars are 
to be blessed for turning the fury of an outraged people 
from Englishmen to the system they are called upon to 
administer. 

But Sir William is nothing if he is not thorough in his 
attempt to divide and rule. He declaims : ‘‘ where there 
are quarrels between landlord and tenant — have we not 
seen this in the United Provinces ? — there again proceed 
these emissaries of evil to propagate unrest, and stir up 
disorder.” Sir William should know that the tenant 
movement is under the control of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru whose one purpose regarding the tenants has been 
to educate them to be patient and calm. Sir William 
has simply attempted to set the landlords against the 
Non-co-operation movement. Fortunately, the landlords 
know as well as the tenants that, so long as they are 
just, they have nothing to fear from Non-co-operators. 

‘ The movement,’ says Sir William, ‘is purely destruc- 
tive, and, so far as I have been able to ascertain, con- 
tains no element of constructive ability.’ It is undobtedly 
destructive in the sense that a surgeon who applies the 
knife to a diseased part may be said to make a destruc- 
tive movement. This destructive movement bears in it 
the surest seed of construction as the surgeon’s knife 
contains the seed of health. Is temperance destructive ? 
Are national schools springing up everywhere destruc- 
tive ? Are the thousands of spinning wheels destructive 
of a nation’s prosperity? They will destory foreign 
domination whether it hails from Lancashire or is 
threatened from Japan. 

Having attempted to tet classes against masses, Sir 
William proceeds to paralyse both, with the feeling of 
helplessness and the fear to internal strife and aggression 
from without. Is Hindu-Muslim Unity such flimsy stuff 
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that we shall begin to quarrel as soon as the.British guns 
are withdrawn from our shores? Were we sixty years 
ago less able to protect ourselves than we are now ? Or 
is it not a fact that, judged by the western standard, we- 
were never so helpless as we noware? ‘ Self-government, 
as I have said before, connotes the power of self- 
protection, and a country which cannot protect itself is 
not prepared for immediate and complete self-govern- 
ment.’ In this one sentence. Sir William has unwit- 
tingly condemned British rule and proved the necessity 
of immediate mending or ending of that rule. Accord- 
ing to my method — the method of suffering or soul- 
force, — the country is to-day prepared for self-protection. 
According to Sir William’s standard, the reforms have 
nothing in them to enable India even in a hundred 
years to arm herself for defence against a combina- 
tion of world powers. Judged by that standard, the 
reforms do forge stronger the chains that bind India 
and make her feel helpless. The speaker talks glibly of 
impending destruction of every vested interest. He 
needs to be reminded that the greatest vested interest 
of India — her self-sufficiency — ^was destroyed by this 
foreign domination and the speaker’s plan will still 
further deepen India’s poverty. 

Even as Sir William has misrepresented Non-co- 
operators’ motives, so has he misconstrued their methods. 
We have not failed in our effort regarding the educated 
classes. I admit that the response in practice might 
have been greater from them. But I make bold to say 
that the vast majority of them are with us in spirit, 
though the flesh being weak, they are not able to make 
what from their point of view is a sacrifice. We have- 
been trying to act on the masses from the commence- 
ment. We regard them as our main-stay, for it is they 
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who have to attain Swaraj. It is neither the sole concern 
of the monied men or that of the educated class. Both 
must subserve their interest in any scheme of Swaraj^ 
and as soon as the masses have attained sufficient self- 
control and learnt mass discipline, we shall not hesitate,, 
if necessary, to advise them to suspend payment of taxes 
to a Government that has never truly looked after their 
welfare and that has exploited and terrorised them every 
time they have shown the least symptom of rising; 
against their exploitation. 

Sir William has been extremely disingenuous in 
describing the Government’s methods of dealing with 
Non-co-operation. Defence of India Act he will not use 
against men who have hurt nobody and who are 
restraining people from committing violence. But he is- 
using ordinary statutes against them in an extraordinary 
manner under a licence given to him by Non-co- 
operators who will not challenge orders in a court of 
law. He will not conciliate the malcontents by granting 
Swaraj, for that would lead to anarchy. He does not 
bother his head about the two things which have caused 
all the unrest and which have acted like two active 
and corroding poisons in the Indian body — the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs. He does not tell us what 
catastrophe is likely to befall India if the Khilafat 
promises were redeemed and the Punjab wound healed.. 

He has ornamented his extraordinary speech with an- 
ungentlemanly and insinuating attack upon the AIL 
Brothers who are putting up a noble fight for Islam and 
India, and a still more ungentlemanly attack on a 
‘gentleman of the name of Yakub Hasan and an 
ungracious reference to his Turkish wife. 

As I have said, it was painful for me to read the* 
speech, still more painful to have to criticise it. lassure^ 
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i:lie reader that, self-restrained as I am in language, the 
‘Speech has been a severe strain upon my capacity for 
^restraint. I have scored out many an adjective which I 
believe would accurately describe Sir William’s per- 
formance. I am sorry. 


%Uh May, 1921 
THE SIMLA VISIT 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Many are asking why I waited upon His Excellency 
^the Viceroy.'’^ Some inquire why the author of Non-co- 
operation should seek to see the Viceroy. All want to 
know the result of the interview. I like the rigorous 
isnrutiny of the Non-co-operators, who, more than Caesar’s 
wife, must be above suspicion. Non-co-operation is 
•self-reliance. We want to establish Swaraj, not obtain 
it from others. Then why approach a Viceroy ? This 
is all good, so far as it goes. And I should be a bad 
representative of our cause, if I went to anybody to ask 
for Swaraj. I -have had the hardihood to say that 
rSwaraj could not be granted even by God. We would 
have to earn it ourselves. Swaraj from its very nature 
is not in the giving of anybody. 

But we want the world with us in our battle for 
freedom, we want the good-will of everybody. Our 
•cause, we claim, is based upon pure justice. There are 
certain things we want Englishmen to surrender. All 
these things need mutual discussion and mutual under- 
standing. Non-co-operation is the most potent instru- 
ment for creating world opinion in our favour. So long 
a,s we protested and co-operated, the world did not 

’Not long after Lord Beading arrived, Mr. Gandhi had an interview 
flppiith the Viceroy. 
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understand us. The erst while lion of Bengal in his 
early days used to relate the story of Englishmen, who 
asked him how many broken heads there were in India,, 
if things were really so bad as he represented them to- 
be. That was the way John Bull understood best. The 
other question the world has undoubtedly been asking, 
is if things are really so bad, why do we co-operate* 
with the Government in so pauperising and humiliating 
us ? How the world understands our attitude, no matter- 
how weakly we may enforce it in practice. The world 
is now curious to know what ails us. The Viceroys 
represents a big world. His Excellency wanted to know- 
why I, with whom co-operation was an article of faith,* 
had non-co-operated; There must be something wrong: 
with the Government or me. 

And so His excellency mentioned to Pandit Malavi- 
yaji and to Mr. Andrews that he would like to see me* 
and hear my views. I went to see the Panditji, because* 
he was anxious to meet me. I hold him in such high, 
regard that I would not think, even if he was well and 
I could help it, of letting him come to me. As it was, 
he was too weak to travel to me. It was my duty to go- 
to him. And when I heard the purport of his conver- 
sation with His Excellency, I did not require any- 
persuasion to prompt me to ask for an appointment, if 
His Excellency wished to hear my views. I have de- 
voted so much space to the reason for my seeking an 
appointment, for I wanted to make clear the limits and 
the meaning of Hon-co-operation. 

It is directed not against men but against measures..’*' 

* Commenting on one of Lord Beading’s speeches, Mr. Gandhi 
wrote in Young India of 13th July, 1921, under the heading, ‘A Run- 
ning sore’: 

We admit that we did wrong in Amritsar, in Kasur, in Jallianwala 
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It is not directed against the Governors, but against the 
rsystem they administer. The roofs of Non-co-operation 
lie not in hatred but in justice, if not in love. Gladstone 
used to draw a sharp distinction between bad actions 
.knd bad men. He was accused of discourtesy for using 
some very strong expressions about the arts of his 


and in Gujraiiwala. We have been made to pay for it heavily. We 
have been humiliated, kicked. Both the innocent and the guilty have 
been hanged. We have ourselves made a frank, free and open confes- 
sion from many a platform. We ask for no humiliation of official 
wrong-doers. All we ask is, that they may not be imposed upon us 
as masters. An English official once frankly told me that, rather than 
be party, by remaining in the service, to the removal from the pension 
list of Sir Michael O’JDwyer or General Dyer, he would resign. I told 
him that, whilst I could see my way to sympathise wdth such an attitude, 
he must not expect me to agree with him. Nor did he. Hundreds, if 
not thousands, of Englishmen and Englishwomen consider Sir Michael 
0 ’Dwyer and General Dyer as saviours of the Empire and the honour 
of their kind. It is highly likely that, if I were an Englishman intent 
upon holding India at any cost, I would feel even as they. But 1 hold 
that, so long as that attitude is retained, so long must co-operation 
betw^een the Government and the people be impossible. 

The plain fact is, that, Englishmen are not lu’epared to remain in 
India on the sufferance of the millions of Hindus and Mussalmans, 
The latter are not prepared to give the former any advantageous 
position by reason of their controUiug all the most destructive appli- 
ances that human ingenuity has ever invented. There is no choice 
before the latter but that of making a supreme effort to neutralise the 
effect of all those appliances by ceasing to fear them, i.c., by non- 
resistance. This may all appear to be arrogant or visionmy. I hope, 
however, that Lord Reading at any rate will soon jBnd that I have 
spoken the real mind of India. And the sooner this fundamental truth 
is realised, the sooner will there be real hearty co-operation between 
Englishmen and Indians. I am longing for such co-operation, and it 
is this very Ipnging which deters me from accepting any apology, no 
matter how tempting, for co-operation. Non-co-operation is not born 
of ignorance and ill-will, but it is the only effective step towards 
. co-eperation, and therefore it rises from knowledge and love. 
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•opponents. He put up the defence that he would have 
failed in his duty if he had not characterised their 
.actions as they deserved to be, but he did not therefore 
mean to convey that his opponents deserved the epithets 
he had used about their acts. As a youth, when I heard 
this defence, I could not appreciate it. Now with years 
of experience and use, I understand how true it was. I 
have found some of the truest of my friends capable of 
indefensible acts. For me there are few truer men than 
V. S. Srinivasa Shastriar, but his actions confound me. 
I do not think he loves me less, because he believes that 
I am leading India down to the abyss. 

A.nd so 1 hope this great movement of Non-co-opera- 
tion has made it clear to thousands, as it has to me, that, 
whilst we may attack measures and systems, we may 
not, must not, attack men. Imperfect ourselves, we 
must be tender towards others and be slow to impute 
motives. 

I therefore gladly seized the opportunity of waiting 
upon His Excellency and of assuring him that ours 
was a religious movement designed to purge Indian 
political life of corruption, deceit, terrorism and the 
incubus of white superiority. 

The reader must not be too curious. He must not 
believe the so-called ‘reports’ in the press. The veil 
must remain drawn over the details of the conversation 
between the Viceroy and myself.* But I may assure 
him that I explained, as fully as I knew, the three 
•claims — the Khilafat, the Punjab, and Swaraj, — and gave 
him the genesis of Non-co-operation. His Excellency 
heard me patiently, courteously and attentively. He 
.appeared to me to be anxious .to do only the right thing. 

* All agreed statement giving an account of the interview was 
.-subsequently published by Government. Appendix- 
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We had a full discussion of the burning topics as 
between man and man. We discussed the question of 
non-violence, and it appeared to me to be common cause 
between us. Of that I may have to write more fully 
later. 

But beyond saying that we were able to understand 
each other, I am unable to say that there was more in the 
interview. Some may think with me that a mutual 
understanding is in itself no small gain. Then, in that 
sense, the interview was a distinct success. 

But at the * end of ail the long discussions, I am more 
than ever convinced that our salvation rests solely upon 
our own effort. His Excellency can only help or hinder,. 
I am sanguine enough to think that he will help. 

We must redouble our efforts to go through our pro- 
gramme. It is clearly as follows: (1) removal of 
untouchability, (2) removal of the drink curse, (3) cease- 
less introduction of the spinning wheel, and the ceaseless 
production of Khaddar leading to an almost complete 
boycott of foreign cloth, (4) registration of Congress 
members, and (5) collection of Tilak Swaraj Fund. 


Isf June, 1921 
THS POET’S ANXIETY 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The Poet of Asia, as Lord Hardinge called Dr. Tagore,, 
is fast becoming, if he has not already become, the Poet 
of the world. Increasing prestige has brought to him 
increasing responsibility. His greatest service to India 
must be his poetic interpretation of India’s message to-' 
the world. The Poet is therefore sincerely anxious that, 
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India should deliver no false or feeble message in her 
name. He is naturally jealous of his country’s re- 
putation. He says he has striven hard to find himself 
in tune with the present movement. He confesses that 
be is baffled. He can find nothing for his lyre in the 
din and the bustle of Non-co-operation. In three force- 
ful letters/”^ he has endeavoured to give expression to his 
misgivings, and he has come to the conclusion that Non- 
co-operation is not dignified enough for the India of his 
vision, that it is a doctrine of negation and despair. He 
fears that it is a doctrine of separation, exclusiveness, 
narrowness and negation. 

No Indian can feel anything but pride in the poet’s 
exquisite jealousy of India’s honour. It is good that he 
should have sent to us his misgivings in language at 
once beautiful and clear. 

In all humility, I shall endeavour to answer the Poet’s 
doubts. I may fail to convince him or the reader who 
may have been touched by his eloquence, but I would 
like to assure him and India that Non-co-operation in 
conception is not any of the things he fears, and he need 
have no cause tq be ashamed of his country for having 
adopted Non-co-operation. If, in actual application, it 
appears in the end to have failed, it will be no more the 
fault of the doctrine, than it would be of Truth, if those 
who claim to apply it in practice do not appear to 
succeed. Non-co-operation may have come in advance 
of its time. India and the world must then wait, but 
there is no choice for India save between violence and 
Non-co-operation. 

Nor need the Poet fear that Non-co-operation is 
intended to erect a Chinese wall between India and the 
West. On the contrary, Non-co-operation is intended 
♦’Omitted in this collection. 
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to pave the way to real, honourable and voluntary co- 
operation based on mutual respect and trust. The 
present struggle is being waged against compulsory 
co-operation, against one-sided combination, against the 
armed imposition of modern methods of exploitation 
masquerading under the name of civilisation. 

Non-co-operation is a protest against an unwitting 
and unwilling participation in evil. 

The Poet’s concern is largely about the students. He 
is of opinion that they should not have been called upon 
to give up Government schools before they had other 
schools to go to. Here I must differ from him. I have 
never been able to make a fetish of literary training. 
My experience has proved to my satisfaction that literary 
training by itself adds not an inch to one’s moral height 
and that character- building is independent of literary 
training. I am firmly of opinion that the Government 
schools have unmanned us, rendered us helpless and God- 
less. They have filled us with discontent, and providing 
no remedy for the discontent, have made us despondent. 
They have made us what we were intended to become — 
clerks and interpreters. A Government builds its 
prestige upon the apparently voluntary association of 
the governed. And if it was wrong to co-operate with 
the Government in keeping us slaves, we were bound to 
begin with those institutions in which our asssociation 
appeared to be most voluntary. The youth of a nation 
are its hope. I hold that, as soon as we discovered that 
the system of Government was wholly, or mainly evil, it 
became sinful for us to associate our children with it. 

It is np argument against the soundness of the pro- 
position laid down by me that the vast majority of the 
students went, back after the first flush of enthusiasm. 
Their recantation is proof rather of the extent of our 
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degradation than of the wrongness of the step. Experi- 
ence has shown that the establishment of national 
schools has not resulted in drawing many more students. 
The strongest and the truest of them came out without 
any national schools to fall back upon, and I am con- 
vinced' that these first withdrawals are rendering service 
*of the highest order. 

0 iBut the Poef s protest against the calling out of the 
hoys is really a corollary to his objection to the very 
doctrine of Non-co-operation. He has a horror of every- 
thing negative. His whole soul seems to rebel against 
the negative commandments of religion. I must give 
his objection in his own inimitable language. “ E, in 
'Support of the present movement has often said to me 
that passion for rejection is a stronger power in the 
beginning than the acceptance of an ideal. Though I 
know it to be a fact, I cannot take it as a truth . . . 
Brahmavidya in India has for its object Mukti (emancipa- 
tion), while Buddhism has Nirvana (extinction). Mukti 
draws our attention to the positive and Nirvana to the 
negative side of truth. Therefore, he emphasised the 
fact of dukha (misery) which had to be avoided and the 
Brahmavidya emphasised the fact of Ananda (joy) which 
had to be attained.” In these and kindred passages, the 
reader will find the key to the Poet’s mentality. In my 
humble opinion, rejection is as much an ideal as the 
acceptance of a thing. It is as necessary to reject untruth 
as it is to accept truth. All religions teach that two 
opposite forces act upon us and that the human endea- 
vour consists in a series of eternal rejections and accep- 
tances. Non-co-operation with evil is as much a duty as 
oo-operation with good. I venture to suggest that the Poet 
has done an unconscious injustice to Buddhism in describ- 
ing Nirvana as merely a negative state. I make bold to 
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say ih.&iMukti (emancipation) is as much a negative state 
Nirvana. Emancipation from or' -extinction of the 
bondage of the flesh leads to Ananda (eternal bliss): ‘ Let 
me close this part of my argument by drawing attention 
to the fact that the final word of the Upanisli'ads 
• (Brahmavidya) is Not. Neti* was the best description 
the authors of the Upanishads -were able to find for 
Brahman. 

I therefore think that the Poet has been unnecessarily 
alarmed at the negative aspect of Norr-co-operation. 
We had lost the power of saying ‘ no". It bad become 
disloyal, almost sacrilegious to say ‘ no " to the Govern- 
ment. This deliberate refusal to co-operate is like the 
necessary weeding process that a cirlti-vator has to- 
resort before he sows. Weeding is as necessary to 
agriculture as sowing. Indeed, even whilst the crops- 
are growing, the weeding fork, as every husbandman- 
kno-ws, is an instrument almost of daily use. Th-e- 
nation’s Non-co-operation is an invitation to the Govern- 
ment to co-operate with it on its own terms as is every 
nation’s right and every good governmenPs duty. Non- 
co-operation is the nation’s notice that it is no longer 
satisfied to be in tutelage. The nation had taken to the 
harmless (for it), natural and religious doctrin-e of Non- 
co-operation in the place of tho unnatural and irreligious 
doctrine of violence. And if India is ever-to- attain the 
S-waraj of the Poet’s dream, she will do so only by Non- 
violent Non-co-operation. Let himdeliverhismessageof 
peace to the world, and feel confident that India, through 
her Non-co-operation, if she remains true to her pledge^ 
will have exemplified his message. Non-co-operation is 
intended to give the very meaning to patriotism that- the 
Poet Is yearning after. An India prostrate at the feet of 

• Not this. 
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Europe can give no hope to humanity. An India 
awakened and free has a message of peace and good- 
will to a groaning world. Non-co-operation is -designed 
to supply her with a platform from which she will 
preach the message." 


Sth June^ 1921 
THE VICEROY SPEAKS 
(By M. K . Gandhi) 

What the Viceroy said t with reference to Mr. Shaft’s 
speech, is perhaps equally true of his own. For His 
Excellency described Mr. Shafi’s speech as post-prandial 
oratory. I have been, in my early days, a student more 
-or less : accurate of the so-called historic speeches 
delivered by various Prime Ministers at the Mansion 
House. They seemed to me to have always an air of 
unreality about them. And it grieves me, after having 
studied the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy, to 
have to say that this one also has the same air of 
unreality . about it. Not that Lord Reading had 
intended to clothe his speech with any such air. On 
the contrary, there are in it evident traces of his 
having laboured to deliver a true message to an 
expectant India. But the speech has failed, in my 
humble opinion, in doing so, because of the* many 
limitations that the office of a Viceroy carries with it. 
He could not, for instance, override the tradition 
of claiming infallibility for British rule. He laid it 
down as -a proposition, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt,” that “ here in India there can be no trace, and 

* For further criticism of Dr. Tagore’s views, see infra. 

t Omitted in this^collectiou. 
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must be no trace of racial inequality. ITiere is no 
more unreal proposition to the ear of the Indian than 
this, because his experience,* be he ever so tali,, belies it* 
Superiority of race is a passion, has become almost a 
religion, with the average Englishman* Nor does he 
strive to conceal it from view. It obtrudes itself upon 
you in India as it does in the Colonies. It is written in 
the Statute Book* One misses in the Viceregal speech 
a frank recognition of the many failures of the past, and’ 
therefore a sincere desire for opening a new page. 

If His Excellency, in my humble opinion, was hardly 
happy in his- statement of the ‘fundamental principle 
of British rule,’ he was, I fear, even less so in his 
reference to Maulanas Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali* 
I recognise that he has been exceedingly cautious in his 
speech. He has attempted not to wound susceptibilities* 
As a matter of fact, there was no question of wounding 
susceptibilities. He need not have spared the Maulanas 
where they might have erred*' * The statement made by 
the brothers was instigated by me and me alone. It is 
an apology tendered to friends, and not to the Govern- 
ment. It is made not to evade prosecution, but to put 
themselves right with their own conscience and with 
their friends. The assurance -to them, therefore, that 
there would be no prosecution so long as they abided 
by their undertaking was gratuitous, if not offensive. 
Lord Beading’s Government is free to take up prosecu- 
tion against the brothers at ^ny moment they choose. 

This campaign of Non-co-operation has no reference 
to diplomacy, secret or open. The only diplomacy it 
admits of is the statement and pursuance of truth at any 
cost. The Viceroy showed me the speeches. I realised 
that some passages in them did not read well. They 
were capable of being interpreted as an incitement to 
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violence, and I realised that, prosecution or no prosecu- 
tion, there was no doubt in my mind as to the advice I 
should tender to the brothers. I venture to suggest to 
His Excellency that, if he is anxious to disarm Non-co 
operators, he will do so only by becoming undiplomatic 
and absolutely frank- The latter seek and need no 
shelter or protection, and I invite His Excellency to 
reciprocate by not shielding the offenders amongst the 
governing class. 

Indeed, there is no room in the India of to-day and of 
to-morrow, for a governing class. His Excellency will 
therefore find out his mistake, if he clings to the belief 
that Indians will respond whole-heartedly to the just 
rule which we [British] intend to carry on.” I venture 
to prophesy that it is not what the British intend that 
will count for the future destiny of India, but what the 
Indians themselves intend. And they are claiming more 
and more insistingly to govern themselves, anyhow. 
Good government, they are coming to see, is no substi- 
tute for self-government. 

The fear, then, is not about His Excellency’s inten- 
tions, which I am convinced are good, but the fear is as 
to the ideal he is working for. He thinks of a high 
destiny which is in store for India at some indefinable 
period, whereas Non-co-operators at any rate are of 
opinion that India’s high destiny is even now being 
frustrated by the existing system, which appears to them 
to be devised for her prolonged, if not perpetual, subjec- 
tion. Sometimes a difference of degree itself constitutes 
a difference of ideals. And I hold it to be an' ideal 
totally different from India’s, when anybody considers 
that, whilst the distant goal must be one of freedom for 
India, its present state must be that of tutelage. Swaraj 
is India’s birthright, as the late Lokamanya Tilak truly 
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said. And India throughout these long, long years, has 
been baulked of her birthright- No wonder that she has 
become impatient. 

Lord Reading will, perhaps, now better appreciate 
the truth of the proposition he has read and heard; viz,, 
that any action of the Government that falls short of the 
fullest reparation, however good it may appear in itself, 
will, by non-co-operators at least, be charged with a bad 
motive, that of prolonging India’s agony in her slave- 
state. British rule, to-day, lies under a shadow. It is 
tainted with the blood of the innocent victims of Jallian- 
wala, and with treachery towards Islam. And even as 
the purest milk poured into a poison bowl will be count- 
ed by every sane man as poison, so will every act of 
the British Government be judged in the light of its 
immediate past. The unrest of India can only be cured 
by dealing with the causes which have brought it about, 
never by covering the bitterness thereof by sweets of 
office or other privileges, no matter how tempting they 
may be, if they are not capable of dealing effectively 
with the causes themselves. 


June^ 1921 

OFFICERS AND OFFICIALS 

The Viceroy’s reply to the Ahmadiyya community* 
shows that he has passed into the hands of a bureaucracy 
that is clever, united and utterly unscrupulous. His 
defence of officers and officials supplies the meaning of 
racial ecLuality. The Viceroy sees no inequality in the 
impunity with which Europeans may commit crimes 
against Indian humanity. I recall the extraordinary 

’^Omitted ia this collection. 
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judgment of a Punjab magistrate, who considers that 
justice is satisfied, when he draws upon his imagination 
for extenuating causes, and fines a young Irish soldier 
fifty rupees for interfering with the liberty of an inno- 
cent Indian woman. 

His Excellency does not care to study the daily press, 
which is replete with instances of insults hurled against 
Indians by Europeans. He seems to be unaware of the 
fact that British officers will not tolerate the presence 
of Indian judges in their railway compartment. The 
Viceroy says, ‘there is no foundation, I verily believe, 
for any suggestion that the British official is anxious to 
assert racial superiority over the Indian with whom he 
comes in contact.’ I assure Lord Reading that his 
observation is so contrary to the everyday experience 
of the average Indian that it must prejudice the people 
against the soundness of his judgment or even the 
honesty of his purpose. They will see in his certificates 
of character to officials and officers, a studied refusal to 
see the truth and do justice. They will not give him the 
benefit of the doubt, and think, as I do, that the Viceroy 
is not wilfully blind but is not permitted to see things, 
except so much as the bureaucracy is prepared to let 
him see. 

The fact is that it is impossible for any Viceroy to 
see the truth, living as he does on the mountain tops 
seven months in the year, and in complete isolation 
even when he lives on the plains. Imagine a business- 
man in Bombay, conducting his business from topfioor, 
with only lifts and phones between him and his clerks 
and salesmen. The people of Bombay are hardly satis- 
fied with the condition, wherein at least there is an 
unbroken chain of inhabited floors between the top 
and the ground floors. But with the big 'business 
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house in Simla and the groaning millions on the* 
plains, there is solid dead rock, and even the piercing 
cry of the feeble millions is broken into nothingness, as 
it heaves up to the mountain-top from the plains. Prince 
Siddhartha was kept in such isolation that he did not 
know what misery, want and death were. He was 
an honest lad. But for an accident, he would have been 
lost to the world. Well, he was living not much above 
his people. He had the same coloured pigment, as 
his father’s subjects. Whilst Siddhartha was living 
hardly thirty feet above the people, the Viceroy 
lives seven thousand five hundred feet above them.. 
It would be no fault in him, if he did not willingly 
cut himself from the people that he could not under- 
stand the people’s hopes and fears. So long as he lives 
both physically and mentally in Simla, so long will he 
be kept in ignorance of the truth, even as Siddharta 
was. But there is an accident in store for him, as there 
was for the renowned young prince, whom the world 
worships as Buddha, the Enlightened. Non-co-operation 
is the accident. And if Lord Reading has open eyes 
and open ears, it will not be long before he sees and 
hears the truth. 


6th October^ 1921 
NOT GOOD ENOXJGH 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The Report of the Repressive Laws Committee^^* would 

' *A Committee appointed by Government under the Presidentship of 
Dr. Sapru, the Law Member, recommended the repeal of theKowlatt 
Act, the Press Act, etc., and a modification of the existing laws so as 
to enable Government to possess adequate punitive powers. 
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have excited thrilling interest fifteen months ago. No 
one now cares whether these laws are repealed or 
retained. They have ceased to frighten us, because we* 
have ceased to fear arrests and imprisonments. We are 
now seeking not repeal of particular laws or regulations 
but a total repeal of the system that has made them 
possible. We know now that the Government could 
have done (under ordinary law) all the things (with 
slight variations) that they have hitherto done under the 
laws that are to be repealed. Under pressure of neces- 
sity, the law advisers of the Government have discovered 
a potency in sections 144, 107 and 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, of which they were before unaware. 
The fact is that, even if the ordinary law were to be 
changed without a change of spirit, the people of India 
will not be benefitted by it. 

Though therefore the report has no interest for the 
people, it is a document of abiding interest to the 
student of the political situation in the country. The 
report could have been written in identical language ten 
years ago by the most reactionary of the civilians. The 
Committee concludes : — “Their retention (of Prevention 
of Seditious Meetings Act and Part IT of the Indian 
Criminal Law -Amendment Act, 1908) is necessary in 
view of recent occurrences and possible developments 
which we cannot but regard with the greatest apprehen- 
sion.” I have no doubt that every repressive measure 
that has ever been undertaken has been passed under 
the same ‘ stern sense of duty ’ under which the laws 
mentioned are being retained. 

I refuse to think that the officials who passed all the 
repressive laws took wanton delight in repression. Lord 
Curzon certainly considered the Partition of Bengal a 
matter of public necessity, and the opponents of the 
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measure as enemies of progress. Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
honestly believed that the educated classes were idiots 
who did not know their own welfare, meddled in things 
they never knew, and were no benefactors of the masses 
in whose name they professed to speak. General Dyer 
undoubtedly thought that, unless he could teach us a 
lesson, every Englishwoman’s life was in jeopardy. 
Only in all these three cases, we (including the majority 
'of the members of the Committee) considered the 
oificials to have perverted minds incapable of under- 
standing the proud spirit of Bengal, of understanding 
the agony of educated India which knew by instinct the 
wants of the masses more truly than the officials in spite 
of their winter picnics amongst them, and of knowing 
that Indians would not be guilty of such diabolical 
unmanliness as General Dyer in his unsoldierlike 
manner thought us to be. We then used to think 
the officials were wrong in overriding the people’s 
wishes even though the latter might be in error. 
We argued to our complete satisfaction that we were 
the best judges of our own condition. But now a 
‘Change has come over some of us. Some of us occupy 
the position analogous to that of the officials. These 
consider themselves to be ‘ trustees’ for the ignorant 
masses who are being misled by visionaries, if not also 
by unscrupulous agitators, and therefore in the teeth of 
their stubborn opposition (ignorant it may be), they 
carry on ‘ reformed’ legislatures, suppress a revolt in 
Malabar by sacrificing precious blood although we have 
offered men ready to go to Malabar unarmed and per- 
suade the Moplahs to stop their mad career of pillage 
and plunder. They sincerely believe that by so doing 
ithey are serving the country. 

Thus we are no better than before : probably, if not 
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certainly, we are imicb. worse off. For now there-is not 
only a foreig'n bureaucracy to cope with, but we have* 
also a national bureaucracy to contend against. Well 
has Lala Lajpat Rai remarked in his forceful analysis of 
the report that what we want is not a change of masters 
but a change of the system, a change in the relations 
between the people and the state. The latter must 
represent the people or be ended. The reason for the 
strange phenomenon disclosed in the report is to be 
found in the fact that the non-official members are^ 
irresponsible, but they sincerely feel that they know our 
interests better than we. How can any tinkering, there- 
fore,' answer the aspirations of a people that are awa- 
kened and are prej>ared to suffer for what they under- 
stand to be their rights ? 


l^tk December^ 1921 
IRELAITD AND INDIA 
(By. M. K. Gandhi) 

Lord Reading has flung Ireland in our faces. Let 
us contemplate for a moment that romantic nation. L 
would like the reader to believe with me that it is not 
the blood that the Irishmen have taken which has given 
them what appears to be their liberty. But it is the 
gallons of blood that they have willingly given them- 
selves. It is not the fear of losing more lives that has 
compelled a reluctant offer from England, but it is the 
shame of any further imposition of agony upon a people 
that loves its liberty above everything else. It is the 
magnitude of the Irish sacrifice which has been the 
deciding factor. The late President Eruger, when he, 
with a handful of his undisciplined countrymen hurled hi& 
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Tiltimatum against the British Empire, said he would 
"Stagger humanity. He meant that he would sacrifice 
■every Boer man, woman and child and leave not a single 
'Boer heart to subdue, but he would gladly let English- 
unen roam about the desert soil of South Africa dyed 
with the blood of the Boer martyrs. And England 
yielded when she was tired of concentration camps in 
which Boer women and children died like flies, and 
when she was choked with the bloody feast that the 
Boers had provided for her. And even so has Ireland 
Ibeen staggering humanity for many a long year. And 
England has yielded when she is able no longer to bear 
■the sight of blood pouring out of thousands of Irish 
:arteries. I know for certain that it is not legal subtle- 
ties, discussions on academic justice or resolutions of 
■Councils and Assemblies that will give us what we 
want. We shall have to stagger humanity even as 
South Africa and Ireland have been obliged to. Only 
instead of repeating South African and Irish histories, 
Non-co-operators are learning from the living examples 
of these two nations the art of spilling their own blood 
without spilling that of their opponents. If they could 
• do that, they could attain Swaraj within* ew days or a 
few months. But if they want slavishly to follow South 
Africa and Ireland, Heaven help India. Then there is 
no Swaraj during the present generation. And I know 
that the Swaraj promised by Mr. Montagu, no matter 
how well-intentioned he may be, wiU turn out to be a 
-delusion and a snare. Councils are no factories for 
making stout hearts. And freedom is miasma without 
: stout hearts to defend it. 
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2nd March, 1922 
A LYING PLACARD 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The following was handed to me in Delhi ; 

“Mahatma Gandhi’s Message to -Non-co-operators — 
Stop Hartals ’ — ‘Suspend all Non-co-operation Activi- 
ties ’ — 0 ye 'people of Delhi I — Come in your hundreds If 
Come in your thousands III — Welcome H. R. H. The 
Prince of Wales.” 

I can only conclude that it was issued by or on behalf 
■of the Government. I wish, indeed, I could have sent 
such a message. As it was, my misfortune was to send 
■quite the opposite. Hartals were specifically retained 
in the Bardoli resolutions. Non-co-operation activities 
were not suspended. Aggressive Civil Disobedience 
.and aggressive activities, preparatory thereto, were sus- 
pended. Apart from the untruthfulness of the placard, 
the organisers did not even see that such lies could only 
strengthen the movement. But as a Non-co-operator, I do 
not want even co-operators to resort to lies. I need not 
be told that Non-co-operators too have been found lying. 
It is known by this time that I spare neither friend nor foe 
when it is a question of departing from the code of honour. 


%%tid J une, 1921 
OUR SHORTCOMINGS 
CBy M. K. Gandhi) 

Whilst Dr. Pollen’s criticism,^ by reason of its 
Dr. Pollen, I.C.S. (retired), wrote a letter to Mr. Gandhi. Its 
ignorant ’ preface was followed by an unsupported denial of all the 
propositions that Mr. Gandhi believes in common with the rest of 
India, viz,: (1) The Indian administration is the mo 5t expensive in the 
world. (2) llndia is poorer to-day than it ever has been (3)' The 
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ignorance and arrogant assumptions, irritates without 
helping, an Englishman in Madras, who signs himself 
‘ John Buir, sends the following very helpful and candid 
criticism : 

“ Permit an Englishman to send you a few words of 
appreciation of your work and career, and a few words 
of explanation, I am moved to do this by your remarks 
in ‘Young India’ on Lord Reading’s speech. You 
have, it seems to me, the most valuable capacity of 
seeing and stating the simple truth, in greater measure 
than any other living politician. You see the root of 
the trouble in India in the fact that the European in 
India looks down upon the Indian as an inferior. So< 
do I. But what I want you to consider is, first, ‘ Whose* 
fault is that T And second, ‘How can it be mended ?’ 

“ Can the Engliseman in India help regarding Indians 
in the mass as inferior to his own people ? Those of us 
who try to see things as they are, what do we see ? We 

drink evil has been never so bad as it is to-day. (Nobody has contended 
that there was no drink evil in India before the advent of the British,) 
(4)India is heldin the last resort by a system of terrorism.*’ Mr .Gandhi 
continued : “ Not only does Dr. Pollen deny these truths known to us 
all, but he asserts that the administration is cheaper than elsewhere, 
and forgets that the Indian Civil Service is the most highly paid 
service in the world, and that more than a third of the revenue is 
absorbed by the military service.- Imagine the state of a family, 
which has to devote a third of its income for paying its doorkeepers. 
Dr. Pollen asserts that India is ‘really a marvellously rich country 
inhabited for the most part by a comparatively poor and reckless 
peasantry. ’ He then asks me to multiply the average annual income 
of Rs. 27 by five, and argues that Rs. 135 a year for a family of five 
will suffice for its support. I suggest to him that Rs. 2-4 0 per head, 
per month will not feed, clothe and house the poorest among the poor,, 
and that I should still further reduce the average for the masses of 
poor men, because it is reached by including the millions of million- 
aires. The average income of the poor, therefore, isahincontestible* 
proo'f , hot only -6f the' poverty, biit of the semi starvation of India- " 
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find that the Indian is inferior to the Englishman as a 
servant or employee. He is less conscientious, he takes 
more holidays, he requires to be watched. We find he 
is inferor to the Englishman as a master or employer, 
he has less justice and less generosity. We find him 
inferior as an animal, he succumbs to disease, he (if of 
higher class) usually shirks exercise, and is very fre- 
quently a worn out old man, when he ought to be in his 
prime. His children die in swarms. Here, in Madras, 
the deaths of children under five frequently are half as 
numerous as the births. He is inferior as a citizen, 
very seldom does he resist any pressure towards bribe- 
giving. He boasts of his humanity, because he will 
not kill animals, but he lets even cows starve to death, 
and nowhere in any civilised land are horses and 
oxen so ill-treated as in India. In order to maintain 
purity of married life, he has built up the institutions 
of pre-puberty marriage and perpetual widowhood, 
and yet venereal disease is even more rampant in 
India than in England, and in the name of religion 
little girls are trained up to prostitution. What record 
can India show of lives devoted to non-Indian humanity 
like all those British men and women who (to take one 
example only) are at work now in what were enemy 
countries in the war ? If India had obtained complete 
Swaraj, and were in danger, would five million men out 
of every forty-five millions of population voluntarily 
enlist in her armies ? 

“ Out of her vast population, how few are the great 
men India has produced — ^three living, Tagore, Bose and 
Gandhi — an extraordinarily rich crop for India ! Ihe 
population of England in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
was no greater than that of Mysore to-day. 

All this may seem a very one-sided and mistaken 
40 
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view to you. Probably it is. But bow can an English- 
man help seeing the comparison between Engliwsh and 
Indian in some such light as-that ? 

‘‘ If so, the remedy is in Indian hands, and not in ours. 
You are already pointing the way. I do not like your 
term ‘Non-co-operation,’ and it does not seem to me 
to express your meaning. I should prefer ‘ Independent 
action.’ Let Indians abolish untouchability ; let them 
exercise restraint in marital relations, and not procreate 
millions of children doomed to early death, let Brahmins 
learn at school to spin and weave and cease to despise 
manual lai^our, let India have one common language 
spoken and understood from Kashmir to Comerin, what- 
ever local vernaculars are permitted to survive. When 
there is something to be done, let Indians put their 
hands to the plough and not merely say, ‘ The Govern- 
ment must. . . ’ These things you have preached, and if 
all the people who shout ‘ Gandhiji-ki-Jai’ will do 
them, Englishmen will speedily entertain much more 
respect for Indians than they feel at present. When 
these things are done, there are plenty more to do. 
Most important of all, perhaps, is to rebel against the 
tyranny of ancient custom, when it is no longer felt to 
be right or necessary. You will no doubt be able to 
point out one task after another. Meanwhile, we wait 
and see. Will that crore of rupees be paid up ? Will 
the twf^nty lakhs of charkhas be obtained, and if so, 
will they be used ? Will Non-co-operators learn to 
maintain self-discipline and abstain from riol; ? Will 
Gandhi cease nailing a Government consisting of men 
who, on the average, are more ready to make sacrifices 
for the. service of, India than the average Indian is— 
Satanic? Will the temperance crusade lead to any 
better result, than unbridled illicit drinking ? 
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"'If we find these questions answered in the affirmative 
_if — But shall we ? 

'' The English are ready to give respect, wffien it is 
•earned Do not complain that English do not respect 
Indians : complain instead that Indians have not com- 
manded respect. 

For my own part, I believe you are accoinplishingand 
will accomplish great things. ‘Man lives by admira- 
tion, hope and love.’ On these, great nations are built 
up. May India be one.” 

John Bull’s letter shows that the writer has at- 
tempted to understand the movement. Much of his 
criticism is not wholly undeserved. ‘John Bull’ has 
•given the experience of the average Englishman. His 
.•generalisations in my opinion cannot be sustained. His 
experience is confined to a microscopic minority of 
Indians, drawn to the cantonments from ambitious 
motives, and by no means representing the mass of the 
people. In my opinion, based upon an extensive ex- 
perience of both the races, manfor man, the Indian is, 
in no way, inferior, in all that matters, to any other race 
in the world. That as animals we are inferior to English- 
men, must be admitted. But that is due more largely 
to the climate than to anything else. The charge of indif- 
ference to the welfare of our animals can also, I think, 
be easily sustained. I do not believe that, except in 
large towns, we suffer more from venereal diseases than 
the other races. Dedication of girls to prostitution 
is certainly a serious blot on our culture. If Indians 
were trained in the same manner as Englishmen, and 
if India was similarly situated as England, she would 
^?ive quite a good account of herself. But we have 
.-a different culture, which, I hope, we will retain to the 
♦end of time. India’s temperament is not warlike. She 
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would refuse to see any -greatness in sending her miU 
lions to the trenches for the purpose of killing fellow- 
men, even though the latter might be in error. India, 
including her Mussalman population, is in my opinion,, 
more fitted for self-suffering than for inflicting 
suffering upon others. It is in this belief that I have 
ventured to offer to her Non-co-operation as a remedy 
for her many ills. Whether she will really respond or 
not, remains to be seen. If it-has been taken up purely 
from revengeful motives, it will fail. If it has been, 
taken up, as I believe it has been, for the purpose* 
of self-purification and self-sacrifice, it is bound to^ 
succeed. 

That Indians are not a nation of cowards, is proved 
by the personal bravery and daring of her martial races,, 
whether Hindu, Mussalman, Sikh or Gurkha. My 
point is that the spirit of fighting is foreign to India’s, 
soil, and that probably she has a higher part to play in 
the evolution of the world. Time alone can show what, 
is to be her destiny. 

But ‘John Bull’ is entitled to treat all I have said in 
answer as so much special pleading. I would, far rather,, 
that we took such criticism as a friendly warning, and- 
that we began to rid ourselves of all our impurities. I 
agree with ‘John Bull’ that it is better to command 
respect than to grumble about the want of it. And 
that is exactly the reason why India has taken up Non- 
co-operation. The writer does not like the word. I 
would reject it to-day, if I could find a better. But it is- 
the only word that meets the case. We have co-ope- 
rated long enough in our own degradation. It is our* 
duty to refuse to do so any longer, One need not even 
apportion -.the blame. The fact stands, as ‘John Bull’ 
has properly admitted, that the average Englishman has- 
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kittle respect for us. We must therefore stand aside, 
till we and they feel as equals. 

But there is the other side to ‘John Bull’s argument. 
His attitude betrays race-repugnance. Assuming the 
shortcomings to exist, just as they are described by the 
writer, is that a reason for looking down upon Indians as 
inferior beings ? Or, does not the doctrine of equality 
require mutual regard, irrespective of the possession of 
the same qualities? Does not ‘John Bull’ commit the 
•same error that many Hindus do regarding the 
untouchables ’ ? If I am right in calling the spirit of un- 
touchability satanic, am I less right in calling the cult 
"Of -English superiority also by the same name? Do 
Englishmen behave towards their less fortunate bre- 
thren, in the same way as they behave towards Indians ? 
Do they not consider themselves to be born to rule, and 
Indians born to obey, even as Hinduism is said to have 
<5onsigned the ‘ untouchables ’ to perpetual subjection? 
My whole soul has risen against the existing system 
of Government, because I believe that there is no 
real freedom for India under the British connection, if 
Englishmen cannot give up the fetish of their pre- 
-destined superiority. This attitude of Englishmen has 
deprived the tallest Indian of any chance of rising to 
his full height, and therefore, in spite of all the good 
intentions of individual English administrators, we have 
xeally lost in our own estimation, so much so that many 
of us have come to believe that we require a long course 
of training under the English, whereas it is my con- 
viction that we are to-day quite fit to govern ourselves, 
and therefore we must resolutely' refuse to co-operate 
with them in the administration of reforms that fall 
■short of full self-government. We will no doubt make 
mistakes, more perhaps than now. We ^shall learn 
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through our mistakes, never by being forcibly prevented 
from making them. 


2Wi June, 1921 
A PLANTER’S LETTER 

The following appeared in Youmj Lirlin of 29th June,. 
1921 : 

To Mr. Gandhi and others connected with the Non-co- 
operation movement. 

Gentlemen, — Have you ever stopped to cousider where your 
Non-co-operation movement is j?oing to lead India to V I 
permitted to do so, for Assam. Non-co-operation is not the remedy 
or I might say, is not the cure for the evident evils you are trying to* 
remedy, but Legislation. Legislation and compulsory Education 
are the things required in the order named. Coolies in Assam are 
very well looked after by the Europeans on European- controlled 
tea gardens, but even on such gardens, I regret to say that the desire 
on the part of your own countrymen to extort money by unfair 
means from the poor coolie, is more prevalent than it should be. 
The wages on tea gardens are distinctly good. My coolies earn 
on an avei age for men Rs. 10-3-8, for women Rs. H-VI-d, for 
children Rs. 4-15-9. (Sept. 1920, Government Return.) In addition 
to these wages, free fuel, free medicine, free medical attendance, 
free bousing accommodation, free grazing ground, free khet-land,. 
rice supplied at much below bazaar rates, when there is a famine 
on. — these are the comforts bestowed on all the tea garden coolies 
of Assam, and I feel sure you will agree with me, that “ you can 
take a horse to the water, but you cannot make him drink, ’’ and 
yon can take a coolie to the work, but you cannot make him work, 
and in every trade in the world a man must work. Piece-work is. 
given on tea gardens, and a coolie can easily earn 8 to lO annas 
daily, and a women 4 to 5 annas, i.e,, in the busy season. If thej' 
work with all the comforts above named, can you, Non-co-opera- 
tors, truthfully say the tea planter is not doing his duty towards 
the coolie ? No. Tour countrymen are beginning to realize 
that the poor coolie is not quite such a fool as he used to be, and 
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not quite so much can be extorted out of him now-a-days, and as. 
money must come from somewhere, you are endeavouring to take 
it through the coolie by telling him that he is under-paid, sweated 
labour, ill-treated and a host of other lies. Where are you: 
reformed .ouncils and where is your legislating ? At the rate 
you people are travelling, you will be looking for your rest 
shortly. 

What then is required ? In Assam, the pay of the Indian staff 
should be increased 100 per cent. This would stop the present 
dissatisfaction amongst the Baboo clerks, who in most cases have 
to support huge families on salaries which are inadequate, and to 
live they are compelled to get the money from somewhere; hence 
the^' extort from the weak, being unable to from the strong. My 
staff consists of one head and two junior clerks, all disgracefully 
paid. They do not steal ; they can’t because I am too cute for 
them. I am exceedingly sorry for them, but as I am struggling 
to live, I cannot help them from my salary. Why should I ? My 
employers do not permit me to pay them more, but it is bound to 
come sooner or later by agitation and co-operation, not by Non- 
co-operation. The present methods of your followers have a 
Bolshevik tendency by turning a land now flowing with milk and 
honey into a chaos, and causing complete disorganization 
Agitate, agitate. Co-operate, co-operate, co-operate. Legislate, 
legislate* legislate. I ask you to bajuish Non-co-operate from your 
mind, it is useless. 

I want to see in Assam : 

1. Free Labour. Liberty is wealth. 

That every Indian can. ti*avcl to any part of India from 
famine area to plenty without any restriction. 

3. Legislation, the same for the poor and the rich, the same 
for the Indian and the European. 

4. Legislation for the protection of Indian women and their 
Eurasian children. 

o. The Panchayat as a legal power on every tea garden, of 
which the manager must be president and if the Indian can be 
tried by Panchayat, so can the European. (My coolies have per- 
mission to try me.) 

G. Payment of sick allowance to coolies compulsory. 

7. Restriction of coolie maiTiages abolished. 

8. Confinement allowance to pregnant women compulsory 
for six laonths. 
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You will admit all these suggestions are for legislators, not for 
Non-co-operators : therefore agitate, co-operate, legislate, and 
Love, ' ‘ Mobut ’ ’ Dayal ‘‘ ’ Beechar. 


What are your members of Council doing ? Make them work, 
make them pass suitable laws, make them listen to the voice of 
the people. My strength is the love of my people (coolies); their 
strength is the lo^e of their people, Indians, Non-co-operators, 
co-operators, agitators, Legislators, or it should be a house that 
is divided against itself and cannot stand ; therefore co-operate. 
I co-operate with all Indians that I meet or have dealing with, 
from the Chamar to the Brahman, from the coolie to the Rajah. 
All are God’s own, all are human, all I regard as my brothers. 
Where I can help I help, where I can alleviate trouble I do so, 
where I can teach I teach. Let brotherly love continue, it is not 
obtained by Non-co-operation, but brotherly love is co-operation. 


I am glad to be able to tell you that I am the manager of the 
most contented and the best" paid labour force in tea, and I can 
truthfuUy say that I have always, ever since I have been in India, 
made a point of alleviating the sufferings of my coolies, though 
of course one cannot please all. This has been done by co-opera- 
tion and no strike has or will take place on the garden under my 
control. I speak with confidence. So I ask you, Mr. Gandhi, to 
stay your hand and the hand of your sympathisers, and stop this 
mad exodus from Assam. Think of the thousands of deaths being 
caused by this stampede. Two wrongs will never make one 
right. 

I personally am very much against the methods employed in 
every tea garden except my own and a few others. They are, 
I admit, a disgrace to the tea industry, i,c., gardens worked 
through the Baboos. But what is required is co-operation, 
agitation, legislation, and not your methods, namely, Bolshevism 
with a Non-co-operation tendency. The truth hurts no one. 

Apologizingfor the tone of my letter, which only speaks my 


mind. 


T remain, 

“ Chi tace confessa. ” 

“ He, who keeps silent confesses. ’ ’ 


Mr. Gandhi replied to the above as follow: I publis h 
this letter withoutan alteration. The writer has sent m e 
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'his name, but wishes to remain anonymous. I have seen, 
both in Natal and Ghamparan, the writer’s prototypes. 
He means well, but does not know that he is no more 
than a fine cattle-keeper. Once admit that men may 
be treated like cattle, many a European manager 
would earn a certificate of merit from a Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals Society. I know from experience, 
that free medicine, free medical attendance, free housing 
acommodation and free grazing-ground are so many 
tricks of the trade, designed to keep the ‘coolie ’ a serf 
for ever. He would be a freer man for being paid full 
wages and charged for housing and medicine. P"ree 
igrazing ground is to him, almost like breathing, indis- 
pensable. Eurasian children tell on every jestate the 
‘Story of man’s and woman’s shame. If I had the power, 
1 would stop all the estates, where the crime against 
Indian womanhood is proved by the presence of Eura- 
sian children. I know the problem is difficult. But, if 
the European learnt to respect the chastity of the Indian 
woman as his sister’s there would be no Eurasian 
•children born out of wedlock, I am no believer in ‘ free ’ 
intercourse. The subject is too painful, the chastity of 
man and woman too sacred for me, to enable me to 
write with restraint on what I have seen on such estates, 
.and heard. I do not for one moment wish to suggest 
that Indian managers would not commit the seme 
•crimes that European managers do. I know that their 
•colour hides the shame in the faces of their crimes' 
•creation. But I do maintain that the European manager 
•does with impunity what the Indian dare not. But I 
must close this chapter here. The disingenous sug- 
£gestion that the manager should be the President of 
-Panchayats, gives away the planters’ case. The corres- 
pondent’s advice regarding Non-co-operation proceeds 
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from ignorance. I can assure him that 1 never advised’ 
a single coolie in Assam to strike. I do not profess to- 
knov>r the problem of labour there. He should, more- 
over, know that there is no Non-co-operation going on 
with capital or capitalists, Non-co-operation is going 
on with the existing Government as a system. But 
there is bound to be Non-co-operation, wherever there 
is evil, oppression and injustice, whether anybody 
wishes it or not. The people, having found the remedy,, 
will resort to it. If they do so stupidly or unjustifiably, 
they alone will be the real losers. 1 do not believe that 
legislation or debates in the Councils can do much good- 
Not until employers begin to look upon labourers as 
members of their own family, or until the latter 'are 
educated to understand their own rights and know the 
method of securing them, will labourers be able to 
better their position. Legislation in advance of public 
opinion is often worse than useless. Non-co-operation 
is the quickest method of creating public opinion, in the 
present case a change of manners, or, as I have often put 
it, of heart. 


UtliJidty, 1921 

TO EVERY ENOLISHMAN IN INDIA 

Dear Friend, 

This is the second time I venture to address you. I 
know that most of you detest Non-co-operation. Butl 
would invite you to isolate two of my activities from the^ 
rest, if you can give me credit for honesty. 

I cannot prove my honesty, if you do not feel it. Some 
of my Indian friends charge me with camouflage, when 
I say we need not hate Englishmen, whilst we may hate 
the system they have established. I am trying to show’ 
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them that one may detest the wickedness of a brother* 
without hating him. Jesus denounced the wickedness^ 
of the Scribes and the Pharisees, but he did not hate' 
them. He did not enunciate this law of love for the 
man and hate for the evil in him for himself only, but 
he taught the doctrine for universal practice. Indeed^ 
I find it in all the scriptures of the world. 

I claim to be a fairly accurate student of human 
nature and vivisector of my own failings. I have dis- 
covered that man is superior to the system he propounds.. 
And so I feel that you as an individual are infinitely 
better than the system you have evolved as a corpora- 
tion. Each one of my countrymen in Amritsar on that 
fateful 10th of April, was better than the crowd of which 
he was a member. He, as a man, would have declined 
to kill those innocent English bank managers. But in. 
that crowd, many .a man forgot himself. Hence it is 
that an Englishman in ofiSce is different from an 
Englishman outside. Similarly an Englishman in India 
is different from an Englishman in England. Here in 
India, you belong to a system, that is vile beyond descrip-- 
tion. It is possible, therefore, for me to condemn the* 
system in the stronges£ terms, without considering you 
to be bad and without imputing bad motives to every 
Englishman. You are as much slaves of the system 
as we are. I want you, therefore, to reciprocate, and. 
not impute to me motives which you cannot read in. 
the written word. I give you the whole of my motive- 
when I tell you that I am impatient to end or mend, 
a system, which has made India subservient to a 
handful of you and which has made Englishmen 
feel secure only in the shadow of the forts and the* 
guns that obtrude themselves on one’s notice in India.. 
It is a degrading spectacle for you and for us. Our 
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‘Corporate life is based on mutual distrust and fear. 
“ This, you will admit, is unmanly; A system that is 
responsible for such a state of thing, is necessarily 
•Satanic. You should be able to live in India as an 
integral part of its people and -not always as foreign 
^exploiters. One thousand Indian lives against one 
English life is a doctrine of dark despair, and yet, 
helieve me, it was enunciated in 1919 by the highest of 
.you in the land. 

I almost feel tempted to invite you to join me in 
destroying a system that has dragged both you and 
ms down. But I feel I cannot as yet do so. We have 
mot shown ourselves earnest, self-sacrificing and self- 
restrained enough for that consummation. 

But I do ask you to help us in the boycott of foreign 
«cloth and in the anti-drink campaign. 

The Lancashire cloth, as English historians have 
‘Shown, was forced upon India, and her own world-famed 
manufactures were deliberately and systematically 
ruined. India is, therefore, at the mercy not only of 
Lancashire but also of Japan, France and America. 
Just see what this has meant to India. We send out of 
India every year sixty crores (more or less) of rupees for 
<^loth. We grow enough cotton for our own cloth. Is 
it not madness to send cotton outside India, and have it 
manufactured into cloth there and shipped to us ? Was 
:it right to reduce India to such a helpess state ? 

A hundred and fifty years ago, we manufactured all 
‘Our cloth. Our women spun fine yarn in their own 
*cottages, and supplemented the earnings of their hus- 
bands. The village weavers wove that yarn. It was an 
indispensable part of national economy in a vast 
agricultural country like ourfe. It enabled us in a most 
matural manner to utilise our leisure. To-day our women 
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have lost the cunning of their hands, and the enforced 
idleness of millions has impoverished the land. Many 
weavers have become sweepers. Some have taken to* 
the profession of hired soldiers. Half the race of artistic 
weavers has died out, and the other half is weaving* 
imported foreign yarn for want of finer hand-spun yarn. 

You will perhaps now understand what boycott of 
foreign cloth means to India, It is not devised as a 
punishment. If the Government were to-day to redress 
the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and consent to* 
India attaining immediate Swaraj, the boycott move- 
ment must still continue. Swaraj means at least the 
power to conserve Indian industries that are vital to the 
economic existence of the nation, and to prohibit such im- 
ports as may interfere with such existence. Agriculture* 
and hand-spinning are two lungs of the national body..‘ 
They must be protected against consumption at any cost.. 

This matter does not admit of any waiting. The in- 
terests of the foreign manufacturers and the Indian 
importers cannot be considered, when the whole nation 
is starving for want of a large productive occupation 
auxiliary to agriculture. 

You will not mistake this for a movement of general 
boycott of foreign goods. India does not wish to shut 
herself out of international commerce. Things other 
than cloth which can be better made outside India, she 
must gratefully receive upon terms advantageous to the 
contracting parties. Nothing can be forced upon her. 
But I do not wish to peep into the future. I am certainly 
hoping that before long it would be possible for India 
to co-operate with England on equal terms. Then will 
be the time for examining trade relations. For the time 
being, I bespeak your help in bringing about a boycott 
of foreign cloth. 
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Of similar and equal importance is the campaign 
.against drink. The liquor-shops are an insufferable 
curse imposed upon society. There never was so much 
awakening among the people as now upon this question. 
I admit that here it is the Indian ministers who can 
help more than you can. But I would like you to speak 
out your mind clearly on the question. Under every 
system of government, total prohibition, so far as I can 
see, will be insisted upon by the nation. You can assist 
the growth of the ever-rising agitation by throwing in 
the weight of your influence on the side of-the nation. 


May, 1921 

SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

From time to time, Mr. Gandhi was asked to answer 
•questions and clear difficulties. The following are from 
Young India : 

Carping Criticim . — Often do young men criticise 
"the conduct of leaders without just cause. The latest 
instance that has come to my notice is rather strik- 
ing. A special train was arranged for a visit to 
^ Sindh. This was too much for a correspondent. He 
thought that the leaders had indulged in a waste of 
national funds. I had not stopped to inquire the reason 
why the special was arranged. He advised me-to cancel 
the special and give a day more to Sindh and save 
the money. If he had inquired into the matter, the 
friend would have discovered that without the special it 
was, -impossible to take me to MirpurKhas, that I could 
not have given a'day more to Sindh without disturbing 
■ the rest of the programme, that it was necessary for me 
^to go to Mirpur Khas and that the expense was compara- 
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tively small. Critici-^^m of public men is a welcome sign of 
public awakening. It keep*:: workers on the alert. Those 
who pay have a right to ensure economy. There is un- 
doubtedly an extravagance often noticed about popular 
demonstrations, much money is spent in tinselsplendour. 
The expense 1'=^ often thoughtless. And we are likely to 
gain by fearless criticism of public expenditure or 
general conduct of public men. But all such criticism 
must be well informed and ihoughtful. All carping 
-criticism must be avoided/*' 

Whilst on the question of railway travelling, I must 
remark that there is still noticeable a desire to avoid 3rd 
class travelling. I am sorry to say that, beingno longer 

* The foIloTriuo appeared iu Young India of ISth August, 1921 : 

S>^r,ic Qucsiions and Ansnvn — An English fi’iend sent me five 
’t'fuestious for answer. As they were interesting, I reproduce from 
inemoiy both the quesiions and the answers. 

(1) Do you think time will increase or decrease the divergence of 
views between you and Lord Reading. 

Amuri — The divergence is as likely to decrease as it is to increase 

(2) When do you expect to establish Swaraj ? 

Ans — I am trying tc» establish government; over myself as rapidly 
as possible. I cannot establish Swai’aj for India. But I do certainly 
expect her to establish ir during this very year. 

(3) Do you now Tliiiik the Prime Minister to be more satanic or evil 
than ever ? 

A;ii . — I must confess that the Prime Minister is an enigma to me. 
He certainly still owes to Indian 3Iussalmans a debt which he has 
failed to discharge. 

(4) Why do you no:, encom'age the ministers born and bred in your 
own country who are trying to establish through the reformed councils 
full responsible government for India ? 

jlns. — I must lespectfully refuse to encourage the ministers until 
they wash their hands clean of a system which uses them as tools for 
debasing India. 

(5) Do you think a :>ense of humour is necessary in life ? 

Ans. — If I bad no .sense of bumoui’, I should long ago have com- 
mitted .suicide. — 31. K. O. 
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physically able to travel 3rd class, I am deprived of the' 
inestimable experiences of third class railway travellings 
It affords an opportunity of contact with the national 
mind which nothing else does. It enables one to 
render service which cannot be otherwise rendered. I 
would therefore urge all workers to avoid 2nd class 
travelling save in rare cases. No one perhaps knows 
better than I do the discomfort of 3rd class railway 
travelling. I put it down partly to callous railway 
management and partly to bad national habits that 
ignore the convenience of the neighbours. Observant 
workers travelling 3rd class would efficiently deal with' 
the disregard both of the management and the pas- 
sengers. There is no doubt that 2nd class travelling is 
not within the reach of the masses. And national servants 
may claim no privileges not enjoyed by the latter.— - 
“ M. E. G.''’ in Young India of 11th May, 1921. 


Is Non-co-operation anti-Qovermnent ? the course* 
of an article in ‘'Young India” of 19th May, 1920,. 
under the heading, “Some objections answered,” Mr. 
Gandhi wrote in reply to a friend : 

My friend objects to my statement that Non-co-opera** 
tion is not anti-Government, because he considers 
that refusal to serve it and pay its taxes is actually- 
anti-Government. I respectfully dissent from the view. 
If a brother has fundamental differences with his 
brother, and association with the latter involves his. 
partaking of what in his opinion is an injustice, I hold 
that it is his brotherly duty to refrain from serving his 
brother and sharing his earnings with him. This hap- 
pens in everyday life. Prahlad did not act against his* 
father when he declined to associate himself with the 
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latter’s blasphemies. Nor was Jesus anti-Jewish when 
he declaimed against the Pharisees and the hypocrites, 
and would have none of them. In such matters, is it 
not the intention that determines the character of a 
particular act ? It is hardly correct as the friend sug- 
gests that withdrawal of association under general 
circumstances would make all government impossible. 
But it is true that such withdrawal would make all 
injustice impossible. 


No 71 -co -operation Programme . — In “ Young India ” of 
18th August, 1920, replying to Swadesainitran^ defending 
the Non-co-operation programme, Mr. Gandhi stated 
inter aha ; 

I agree with the Editor that the quickest and the 
largest response is to be expected in the matter of sus- 
pension of payment of taxes, but as I have said, so long 
as the masses are not educated to appreciate the value 
of non-violence even whilst their holdings are being 
sold, so long must it be difficult to take up the last stage 
to any appreciable extent. 

I agree too that a sudden withdrawal of the military 
and the police will be a disaster if we have not acquired 
the ability to protect ourselves against robbers and 
thieves. But I suggest that when we are ready to call 
out the military and the police on an extensive scale, we 
would find ourselves in a position to defend ourselves. 
If the police and the military resign from patriotis 
motives, I would certainly expect them to perform the 
same duty as' national volunteers, not as hirelings but as 
willing protectors of the life and liberty of their country- 
men. The movement of Non-co-operation is one of 
automatic adjustment. If the Government schools are 

emptied, I would certainly expect national schools to 
41 
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come into being, If the lawyers as a whole suspended 
practice, they would devise arbitration courts and the 
nation will have expeditious and cheaper method of 
setting private disputes and awarding punishment to 
the wrong-doer. 

Eegarding the leaving of civil employment, no danger 
is feared, because no one will leave his employment, 
unless he is in a position to find support for himself and 
family either through friends or otherwise. 

Disapproval of the proposed withdrawal of students 
betrays, in my humble opinion, lack of appreciation of 
the true nature of Non-co-operation. It is true enough 
that we pay the money wherewith our children are edu- 
cated. But when the agency imparting the education 
has become corrupt, we may not employ it without 
partaking of the agent’s corruption. When students 
leave schools or colleges I hardly imagine that the tea- 
chers will fail to perceive the advisability of themselves 
resigning. But even if they do not, money can hardly 
be allowed to count where honour or religion are at 
stake. 

As to the boycott of the councils, it is not the entry of 
the Moderates or any other persons that matters so 
much as the entry of those who believe in N*on-co-ope- 
ration. You may not co-operate at the bottom. A 
councillor cannot remain in the council and ask the 
ffumasta who cleans the council table to resign. 


The Depressed Classes and Education In ‘‘Young 

India” of 24th November, 1920, under ‘the heading. 
More difficulties,” Mr. Gandhi wrote with reference to 
criticisms about the Gujarat National University : 

The simple reason why there is no Mussalman represen- 
tative on the Senate is that no higher educated Mussal- 
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man, able to give his time, has been found to take 
sufficient interest in the national education movement, 
I merely refer to this matter to show that we must 
reckon with attempts to discredit the movement even 
by misinterpretation of motives. That is a difiSculty 
from without and easier to deal with. 

The ‘depressed’ classes difficulty is internal and 
therefore far more serious, because it may give rise to a 
split and weaken the cause — no cause can surviveSn- 
ternal difSculties if they are indefinitely multiplied. 
Yet there can be no surrender in the matter of principles 
for the avoidance of splits. You cannot promote a cause 
when you are undermining it by surrendering its vital 
parts. The ‘depressed ’ classes problem is a vital part 
of the ‘Cause, Swaraj is as inconceivable without full 
reparation to the ‘ depressed ’ classes as.it is impossible 
without real Hindu-Muslim unity. In my opinion we have 
become ‘pariahs of the Empire’ because we have created 
pariahs’ in our midst. The slave owner is always 
more hurt than the slave. We shall be unfit to gain 
Swaraj so long as we would keep in bondage a fifth of 
the population of Hindustan. Have we not made the 
** pariah’ crawl on his belly ? Have we not segregated 
him ? And if it is religion so to treat the ‘ pariah,’ it is 
the religion of the white race to segregate us. And if 
it is no argument for the white races to say that we are 
satisfied with the badge of our inferiority, it is less for 
us to say that the ‘ pariah’ is satisfied with his. Our 
slavery is complete when we begin to hug it. 

The Gujarat Senate therefore counted the cost when it 
refused to bend before the storm. This Non-co-ope- 
ration is a process of self purification. We may not" 
cling to putrid customs and claim the pure -boon of 
Swaraj. 
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Government and Non-co-overation . — In Young India 
of 9fch March, 1921, in reply to the Viceroy’s two speeches 
stating the Government had done all it could towards 
Khilafat and that Non-co-operation led only to anarchy,, 
Gandhi said : 

One who sincerely sympathises with a starving man 
is presumed to share such sufferings, and is not expect- 
ed to shoot him when the latter shows symptoms of 
helming mad through the pangs of hunger. The res- 
ponsibility for anarchy, if it does overtake India,, will 
therefore rest with the Indian Government and with 
those who support it in spite of its wrongs, not upon 
those who refuse to perform its wrongs, not upon those 
who refuse to perform the impossible task of making 
people forget vital wrongs and try to direct their anger 
in a proper channel. 

His Excellency wonders at the description of the 
Government as satanic. He is wrong in adopting the 
description for himself. For nobody has accused indi- 
viduals of being satanic. His Excellency’s adroitly 
taking in that category his Indian colleagues, is too 
artless to deceive anyone. But the system that the 
Viceroy and his colleagues, whether Indian or English, 
administer, possesses all the attributes of Satan — deceit- 
fulness, hypocrisy, unscrupulousness, and unmitigated 
tyranny on occasion and its justification tempered by 
half-hearted confessions. His Excellency may rest 
assured that there is no partiality in Non-co-operation. 
There is always a place of honour for an Englishman 
in the ranks of Non-co-operationists. And no Indian 
co-operator will be spared the criticism that may be 
deserved by him for his complicity in the crimes of an 
evil government. 

His Excellency is on safest ground when he eiiunci- 
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ates the doctrine of meeting Non-co-operation by 
propaganda — by the counter propaganda of co-operation. 
He is entitled to take all the comfort he can from the 
fact that both the title-holders and the students have 
made a poor response in point of numbers and that 
sufficient Indians have been found to act as members of 
the reformed legislatures. Non-oo-operationists, whilst 
admitting that the numerical response might have been 
greater, manage, however, to take pleasure in the titles 
and the schools and the law-courts having fallen into 
disrepute. These institutions no longer remain the 
objects of idolatry than they once were. Non-co-ope- 
ration ists are satisfied that practising lawyers and 
title-holders can no longer be popular leaders. They 
know that even those, who have not given up titles, 
practice, or schools, are at heart non-co-operators and 
confess their weakness. 

His Excellency has been misled by his advisers in 
believing that non-co-operationists have only now turned 
their attention to the masses. Indeed, they are our sheet- 
anchor, But we are not going to tamper with them. 
We shall continue patiently to educate them politically 
till they are ready for safe action. There need be no 
mistake about our goal. As soon as we feel reasonably 
confident of non-violence, continuing among them in 
spite of provoking executions, we shall certainly call 
upon the sepoy to lay down his arms and the peasantry 
to suspend payment of taxes. We are hoping that that 
time may never have to be reached. We shall leave no 
stone unturned to avoid such a serious 'step. But we 
will not flinch when the movement has come and the 
need has arisen. 
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Humcmity c. Patriotism — Gandhi wrote in Young India 
of 16th March, 1921: 

A dear -friend has drawn my attention to what he 
considers is an unfortunate appeal to patriotism rather 
than humanity in my letter to the Sikhs/‘‘ The portion 
objected to is this : The purest way of seeking justice 

against the murders is not to seek it. The perpetrators 
whether they are Sikhs, Pathans or Hindus, are our 
countrymen. Their punishment cannot recall the dead 
to life. I would ask those whose hearts are lacerated to 
forgive them, not out of their weakness — for they are 
able in every way to have them punished,— but out of 
their immeasurable strength. Only the strong can for- 
give. ” I have read the foregoing again and again. I 
feel that if I had to rewrite the letter, I should not alter 
a single word in it. My appeal in that letter is to the 
Sikhs as Indians. And it was enough forme to confine 
my appeal to the point that could be easily appreciated 
and reached by those whom I was addressing, The 
main reasoning would be the same for all, and at all 
times. My letter as addressed to the Sikhs would have 
lost its force somewhat if I had broadened the appeal as 
from patriotism to humanity. A Sikh who will want to 
punish a non-Sikh criminal but would forgive a Sikh 
may be told that to him Sikh and Indian must mean the 
same thing in matters such as the incident covers. Tlie 
appeal to an Indian as against an Englishman will be to 
his humanity rather than to his patriotism. 

But I am free to confess that in the present state of 
feeling, an Englishman may easily misinterpret the 
motive of the letter. For me patriotism is the same as 
humanity. I am patriotic because I am human and 
humane. It is not exclusive. I will not hurt England 
• Omitted in this collection 
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or Germany to serve India. Imperialism has no place in 
my scheme of life. The law of a patriot is not different 
from that of the patriarch. And a patriot is so much the 
less a patriot if he is a lukewarm humanitarian. There is 
no conflict between private and political law. A Non-co- 
operator, for instance, would act exactly in the same 
manner towards his father or brother as he is to-day 
acting towards the Government. 

The Destructive Part — Replying to the Leader which 
suggested, with reference to the Bezwada Programme, 
that he had suspended Non-co-operation, Mr. Gandhi 
wrote in Young India of 8th June, 1921 : 

The vocal propaganda of the destructive part in the 
first step in Non-co-operation is over. We know exactly 
where we are, regarding the titles, the law courts, the 
schools and the councils. I believe Non-co-operators 
are satisfied that these institutions have lost their former 
prestige. The opponents are entitled to comfort in the 
knowledge that the numerical response has not been 
large enough to be striking. Those that have responded 
to the call, constitute the most effective though silent 
propaganda in the direction. But one thing is clear. 
There can be no resumption of co-operation, till the 
three conditions laid down by the Congress are satisfied. 
The Bezwada programme,*' I admit, is not in itself 

'^Cinder the heading, “The is’eed of the Hour,^^ Mr. Gandhi wrote in 
Young India of Sth June, 1921 : 

The following may serve as a working basis: — 

(1) Salaried men to pay one-tenth of their monthly pay.' 

(2) Lawyers, doctors, merchants and such others to pay one-twelfth 

of their nett annual income as at the end of May last. 

{3} Propertied men to pay 2y p. c. of the valuation of their 
property. 

(4) All the others to pay not less than four annas each. 
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enough to establish Swaraj, But I do hold that it is a 
very substantial step tov^ards it. The fulfilment of the 
programme will inspire the nation with self-confidence, 
and enable it to take the other steps, if necessary. One 
crore electors — for, to become Congress members is to 
become electors for national representatives for various 
bodies — is to find the nucleus for a real electorate under 
Swaraj. To have twenty lacs of spinning-wheels in 
working order, is to know that India is determined tp 
drive out poverty, to become self-reliant and to achieve 
her economic independence. The collection of one crore 
of rupees is a tangible token of the nation’s determina- 
tion to achieve her destiny. 

We have so fed ourselves with the history of other 
nations, that we find it impossible to believe that we 
can attain our end without a repetition of thirty years’ 
or a hundred years’ war, and therefore without military 
training and huge armament. We do not care to read 
our own hist ory arid remember, that whilst kings have 
come and kings have gone, whilst dynasties have been 
formed and destroyed, India has remained unmoved and 
unaffected. We will not read the lesson of the late war 
that it is not so much military preparation we want, as 
a change of our own outlook upon India’s future. Habit 
has forced the conviction upon us that we, the count- 
less millions, are nothing before one hundred thousand 
Englishmen, not all of whom are even administrators. 
As soon as we have discarded the awe of the British 
rule, and ceased to consider ourselves as cheap as dirt, 
we shall be free. I know that it is possible t o perform 

If all were to according to this scale, there would be several 
crores of rupees. But one is aware that Non-co-operators and sympa- 
thisers are drawn from all classes. No single class is so wholly Non- 
co-operationist as to feel the personal responsibility for payment. 
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this revolution of thought during the year, and it is 
my hope that India will be ready for it during the time. 
Hitherto, we have promised ourselves many things and 
fulfilled little. If we were to turnup even two years old 
resolutions of the Congress, we shall find that we have 
failed even to send petitions we had resolved upon. 
Hitherto we have looked up to the Government to do 
everything for us, and we have found it almost wholly 
irresponsive in everything that matters. We have there- 
fore been filled with blank despair. We have ceased to 
believe in ourselves or the Government. The present 
movement is an attempt to change this winter of our 
despair into the summer of hope and confidence. When 
we begin to believe in ourselves, Englishmen will, I 
promise, begin to believe in us. Then, and not till then, 
is there any hope of co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and us. The existing system of government, it 
will be found upon analysis, is based upon a scientific 
study of our weaknesses, which have rather been promot- 
ed by it than reduced. Non-co-operation is, therefore, 
as much a protest against our own weakness, as against 
the inherent corruption of the existing system. British 
and Indian, we become impure by belonging to it. The 
withdrawal from it of one party purifies both. I invite 
even the sceptics to follow the programme of Non-co- 
operation as a trial, and I promise that there will be 
Swaraj in India during the year, if the programme is 
carried out in its fulness. 


Conscience or Expedience — A correspondent wrote to 
Young India of 19th January, 1921 : 

“"Oar conduct would be quite consistent if we did not take onr 
stand on religion or 'conscience but simply declared that we 
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wanted to render this Government impotent and would employ 
auch means (provided they are peaceful and not immoral) as 
would help us to achieve our object. Then theri) would be no 
question of the money coming from the Government being tainted 
or otherwise, though withdrawal of students from Government or 
aided institutions may even then be undertaken if we thought we 
would thus help to render the Government impotent. Such with- 
drawal will then be based not on any principle of religion or 
conscience but simply on the principle of expediency.’ 

Mr. Gandhi replied to the above as follows : 

I have a horror of the word ‘ expediency ’ because of 
its bad odour. As a rule, expediency is often opposed 
to morality and does not exclude the use of violence.. 
But the writer has removed the sting from the word by 
using it in its root meaning* For he insists upon being 
moral and peaceful. I would therefore not .quarrel with 
the admirable presentation of the argument. I have 
presented Non-co-operation in terms of religion because 
I enter politics only in so far as it develops the religious 
faculty in me. My correspondent has presented the* 
case in terms of politics. I submit that my presentation 
is freer from pitfalls than his. There certainly is roam 
for stages in a religious as in a political programme. 
The fundamental distinction is that a programme 
conceived in a religious spirit admits of no tactics or 
compromise with things that matter. Our present Non- 
co-operation refers not so much to the paralysis of 
a wicked government as to our being proof against 
wickedness. It aims therefore not at destriction but at 
construction. It deals with causes rather than with 
symptoms. 

In answer to questions by a Muslim correspondent, 
Mr. Gandhi wrote inter alia in Young India of 4th 
May, 1921 : T think that only God-fearing people can 
become true Non-co-operators. But the programme of 
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ZSTon-co-operation does not require a man to declare his 
faith. Any person believing in non-violence and accept- 
ing the Non-co-operation programme can certainly 
become a Non-co-operator. . . The correspondent misap- 
prehends the position. The nation has not embarked 
on complete Non-co-operation, not for want of faith or 
will, but for want of abitity. It has, therefore, not called 
upon Government servants as yet to give up their posts. 
But any such servant is free to throw up his office 
whenever he likes. But there cannot be such a call 
until all reasonable precautions are taken against an 
outbreak of violence. Not until the nation is in a 
position to find occupation for such men, can the call 
therefore be made. Thus, here, there is no question of 
expediency as it is generally understood. But purest 
religion is highest expediency. Many things are lawful 
but they are not all expedient. The law, the Ideal of 
Non-co-operation, is before the country. 


mh October, 1921 
THE SECRET OP IT 

A correspondent sent Mr. Gandhi a formidable list of 
questions about the struggle which deserve public notice. 
He commenced thus : “You will admit that both your 
followers and non-followers are in a state of suspense* 
as regards tbe aims of your political activities. Can you 
therefore be charitable enough to enlighten them by 
answering the following questions ? ” The following 
are the questions and answers : 

I. Are you really a Mahatma ? 

I do not feel like being one. But I do know that I am 
among the humblest of God’s creatures. 
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2. If so, will you define the word Mahatma ? 

Not being acquainted with one, I cannot give any 
definition. 

3. If not, did you ever tell your followers that you 
are not one ? 

The more I repudiate, the more it is used. 

4. Is your ‘soul force’ attainable . by the ignorant 
masses ? 

They have it already in abundance. Once upon a 
time an expedition of French scientists set out in search 
of knowledge and in due course reached India. They 
tried hard to find it, as they had expected, among the 
learned ones but failed. Unexpectedly they found it in 
a pariah home. 

5. You say machinery has been the bane of civi> 
lization. Then why do you allow yourself to travel in 
railway trains and motor cars ? 

There are certain things which you cannot escape all 
at once, even whilst you are avoiding them. This earthy 
oase in which I am locked up is the bane of my life, but 
I am obliged to put up with it and even indulge it as 
this friend knows. But does he seriously doubt that the 
machine age was responsible for the organised murders 
during the late war ? Asphyxiating gas and such other 
abominations have not advanced us by an inch. 

6. Is it a fact that formerly you travelled third class 
in railway trains and now you travel in special trains 
and first class carriages ? 

Alas ! the correspondent is correctly informed. The 
Mahatma-ship is responsible for the special trains, and 
the earthy case for the degradation to the second class. 

7. In what relation do you stand to Count Tolstoy ? 

As a dt- voted adnairer who owes, much in life to 

iim. 
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8. Why do you not define Swaraj ? Do you not feel 
that you are in duty bound to define the word at least 
to your followers. 

In the first place the word is indefinable; in the 
second place, if the correspondent will turn to the file 
of Young India he will find a workable definition 
there. 1 will try another here. It means complete free- 
dom of opinion and action without interference with 
another’s right to equal freedom of opinion and action. 
Therefore it means India’s complete control of sources 
of revenue and expenditure without interference from or 
with any other country. 

9. What will be your own position when Swaraj is. 
obtained ? 

I would certainly like a prolonged and perhaps well- 
deserved holiday. 

10. When Swaraj is attained, how are the political 
and religious interests of Mussalmans to be safeguarded? 

They will not need any safeguarding, because every 
Indian will be as free as very other Indian, and because 
there will then be mutual toleration, respect and love, 
and therefore mutual trust. 

11. Do you honestly, believe that Government will 
pack up and beat a hasty retreat from India on the 31st 
of October, 1921 or at any other time within this year 
that you will be pleased fix ? 

The Government is the system, and I do believe that 
it can be destroyed even before the 31st October, if the 
Hindus, the Mussalmans, the Sikhs, the Parsis, the 
Christians and the J ews of India ivilL I am still hoping 
that they will destroy it before the end of the year. But 
under the new system not a single Englishman who 
wishes to remain in India as her faithful servant need 
leave the country. 
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12. Do you not think that the Government is too 
-weak to check your propaganda ? 

I certainly do, and it is becoming daily weaker. 

13. Would you leave your own son undefended if 
{which God forbid) he was being prosecuted for murder, 
not for sedition ? 

I really believe that I have the courage to do so. I 
'Certainly had the hardihood to give that advice to many 
.a dear friend. And I have already advised a dear friend 
of the Andhra district to sake the whole of his valuable 
property by not defending a civil suit which has been 
brought against him from pure political malice. 

14. What should your son (for example) do if some 
one defrauded him of some money and has made himself 
scarce. 

My son if he is a good Non-so-operator would cer- 
tainly let the thief keep the money. Maulana Shaukat 
Ali was robbed of Es. 600 nine months ago. He knew 
the person who has robbed him. He thought no more 
.about it. 

15. What was the effect of your Satyagraha on the 
Punjab ? 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer would. not let the message of 
'.Satyagraha reach the Punjab. Some Punjabis there- 
fore got excited, a few went mad. Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
ibecame madder still and butchered innocent men by 
deputy. But Satyagraha is a powerful tonic, and now 
the Punjab is as lively as any other province of India, 
and is showing in spite of her mercurial population a 
.degre4 of self-restraint that is worthy of emulation by 
the rest of the provinces. 

16. Do you really believe that Non-co-operation can 
.remain non-violent. 

Certainly. The wonderful restraint "shown by the 
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people over the a crests in Sindh, Karnatak and East 
Bengal is proof of it. 

17. How do the forcible conversions of Hindus and 
pillage of Hindu homes reflect upon the unity of Hindus 
.and Mahomedans in India ? 

They have put a severe strain upon Hindu patience, 
but it has stood the strain and its survival proves that 
the unity is based on knowledge. No 'Mussalman 
approves of the Moplah fanaticism. 

18. Wliat is the actual cause of this rupture of Hindu- 
Musiim unity in Malabar ? 

There is no rupture of the unity in the disturbed area. 
The Moplahs could not at any time have considered 
Hindus as their brethern. The causes of the violence 
,are that as in the Punjab in 1919, so in Malabar now the 
message of Non-co-operation was only vaguely delivered 
when its progress was arrested by the authorities. The 
Moplahs were never particularly friendly to the Malabar 
Hindus. They had looted them before. Their notions 
of Islam were of a very crude type. They were kept in 
utter darkness by the Government and neglected both 
by Mussalinans and Hindus. Being wild and brave but 
ignorant, they have mistaken the mission of the Khilafat 
and acted in a savage, inhuman and irreligious manner. 
It is quite improper to judge Islam or the Mussalinans 
of the rest of India by the present conduct of the 
Moplahs. 

19. Can you say what made you to couple the Khilafat 
with the Punjab wrongs ? 

The Khilafat wrong was born before the Punjab 
wrong and I made it my own in the year 1918 at the 
Delhi War Conference {vide my open letter to the 
Viceroy). Non-co-operation was conceived at Delhi in 
1919 before the Punjab wrong had taken definite shape. 
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The latter was tacked to the" Khilafat, when it became 
clear that it required as drastic a remedy as the Khilafat. 

20. Gan you say why the Mahomedans of India are 
so demonstrative for the Khilafat, when the Maho* 
medans of other Islamic countries do not seem to care 
for it ? 

I do not know that non-Indian Mussulmans do not 
care for the Khilafat, but if they do not and the Indian 
Mussalmans do, for me it is proof enough that the latter 
have developed greater religious consciousness than the 
former. 

21. Since the Sultan, of Turkey has failed to defend 
the Muslim holy places, has he any right now to be* 
considered a Khalifa ? 

This is hardly a question for a Hindu to answer. But 
if I may venture a reply, the Khilafat rests in the Turks 
by right of valiant defence for hundreds of years. The 
Sultan may have failed, the Turks have not. The 
Khilafat agitation does not centre round an individual 
but round an idea, which is at once temporal, spiritual 
and political. If the Turks cannot defend, if the Mussal- 
mans of the world do not by their power of opinion and 
active sympathy stand by the Turks, both they and the 
latter will suffer irretrievably. Such an event will be a 
calamity for the world, for I believe that Islam has its 
place in the world as much as Christianity and every 
other religion. Chivalry demands the support of the* 
Turks in the hour of their need. 

22. Is the economic law that man must buy in the 
best and the cheapest market wrong ? 

It is one of the most inhuman among the maxim's laid 
down by modern economists. Nor do we always regu- 
late human relations by any such sordid considerations. 
An Englishman pays more (and rightly) for the English. 
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collier in preference to cheap (say) Italian labour. Any 
attempt to introduce cheap labour into England will lead 
to a revolution. It would be sinful for me to dismiss a 
highly paid faithful servant because I can get a more 
efficient and cheaper servant although the latter may be 
equally faithful. The economics that disregard moral 
and sentimental considerations are like wax works that 
being life-like still lack the life of the living flesh. At 
every crucial moment, these new-fangled economic laws 
have broken down in practice. And nations or indivi- 
duals who accept them as guiding maxims must perish. 
There is something noble in the self-denial of the Mussal- 
man who will pay more for food religiously prepared 
or a Hindu who will decline to take food unless it is 
ceremonially clean. We lost when we began to by our 
clothing in the cheap markets of England and Japan. 
We will live again, when we appreciate the religious 
necessity of buying our clothes prepared by our own 
neighbours in their cottages. 

23. Is picketing non-violent ? 

It certainly has been non-violent in the vast majority 
of cases. It was the easiest thing to resort to violence 
in picketing, but the volunteers all over, have exercised 
great restraint. 

24. Do you explain the beauty (spiritual or otherwise) 
of bonfires, when many people are going half-naked in 
the country and are shivering at the thought of the 
coming winter ? 

I do ; for I know that their ha If -nakedness is due to 
our criminal neglect of the fundamental law of life in 
India that she should wear only handspun just as she 
must eat only home-cooked food. My giving my dis- 
carded foreign clothes to them will only prolong the 
agony. But if the warmth generated by the bonfires are 
42 
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kept up till the last piece is burnt, the warmth will last 
for ever, and each successive winter will see the nation 
more and more invigorated. 


11th November, 1921 
MY INCONSISTENCY 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A correspondent asks some pertinent questions in the 
following pungent fashion : 

“ When the Zulus broke out for liberty against the 
British usurpers, you helped the British in suppressing 
the so-called rebellion. Is it a rebellion to try to' shake 
off the foreign yoke? Was Jean D’arc a rebel? Was 
George Washington a rebel? Is De Valera one? You 
may say that the Zulus had recourse to violence. I then 
ask, was the end bad or the means ? The latter may 
have been so but certainly not the former; so you 
will be kind enough to explain the riddle. In the 
last war, when the gallant Germans and Austrians 
were fighting so bravely against a world combination, 

‘ you raised recruits for the British to fight against the 
nations that had done India no harm. Whenever there 
is a war between two races, one has to liear both parties 
before coming to a decision either for or against any of 
them. In the last war, we had a one-sided version only and 
that from a nation certainly not renowned for truthful- 
ness or honesty. ‘You have all along been an advocate 
of passive resistance und non-violence. Why then did 
you induce people to take part in a war the merits of 
which they knew not, and for the aggrandisement of a 
race so miserably wallowing in the mire of imperialism ? 
You may say you had faith in the. British bureaucracy. 
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Is it possible -for any person to have faith in an alien 
people at all whose acts have run so glaringly counter to 
their promises ? It cannotjiave been so with a person 
of such high attainments as yourself. So you will please 
.answer- the second riddle. 

“ There is another point to which I should like-to refer. 
You are an advocate of non-violence. Under the present 
oircumstances, we should be strictly non-violent. But 
when India will be free, should we strictly eschew arms 
•even if a foreign nation invaded us ? Would you also 
boycott railways and telegraphs and steamers even when 
they will have ceased to promote exports of the products 
of our soil ?” 

I hear and read many charges of inoonsisfeency about 
myself. But I do not-answer*them as they do not affect 
any one but myself. The questions however raised by 
the correspondent are of general importance and deserve 
notice. They are by no means new to me. But I do 
not remember having answered them in the colunins of 
Young India. 

Hot only did I offer my services at the time of the 
Zulu revolt, but before that, at the time of the Boer 
war, and not only did I raise recruits in India during 
the late war, but I raised an ambulance corps in 
1914, in London. If therefore I have sinned, the cup of my 
•sins is full to the brim. I lost no occasion of serving the 
•Government at all times. Two questions presented 
themselves to me during all those crises. What was 
my duty as a citizen of the empire as I then believed 
myself to be% and what was my duty as an out and out 
believer in the religion of Ahimsa — Hon-violence*? 
i I know now that I was wrong in thinking that I was 
a citizen of the empire. . But on those four occasions, I 
'did honestly believelthat, in spite of the many disabilities 
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that my country was labouring under, it was making its 
way towards freedom, and that on the whole the Go- 
vernment from the popular $tand-point was not wholly 
bad and that the British administrators were honest 
though insular and dense. Holding that view, I set 
about doing what an ordinary Englishman would do in 
the circumstances. I was not wise or important enough 
to take independent action. I had no business to judge 
or scrutinise ministerial decisions with the solemnity of 
a tribunal. 1 did not impute malice to the ministers 
either at the time of the Boer war, the Zulu revolt or the 
late war. I did not consider Englishmen nor do 1 now 
consider them as particularly bad or worse than other 
human beings. I considered and still consider them to- 
be as capable of high motives and actions as any other 
body of men and equally capable of making mistakes. 
L*therefore felt that I sufficiently discharged my duty* 
as a man and a citizen by offering my humble services 
to the empire in the hour of its need, whether local or 
general. That is how 1 would expect every Indian to 
act by his country under Swaraj. I would be deeply 
distressed, if on every conceivable occasion every one of 
us were to be a law unto oneself and to scrutinise in 
golden scales every action of our future National 
Assembly. I would surrender my judgment in most 
matters to national representatives, taking particular 
care in making my choice of such representatives. 
I know that in no other manner would a democratic 
government be possible for one single day. 

The whole situation is now changed for me. My eyes„ 
I fancy, are opened. Experience has made me wiser.. 
I consider the existing system of government to be 
wholly bad and requiring special national effort to end 
or mend it. Itdoes not nossess within itself any capacity 
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for self-improveoient. That I stlil believe many English 
administrators to be honest does not assist me, because 
I consider them to be as blind and deluded as I was 
myself. Therefore I can take no pride in calling the 
empire mine or describing myself as a citizen. On the 
contrary, I fully realise that I am a pariah untouchable 
of the empire. I must therefore constantly pray for its 
radical reconstruction or total destruction, even as a 
Hindu pariah would be fully justified in so praying about 
Hinduism or Hindu society. 

The next point, that of Ahiima, is more abstruse. My 
conception of Ahim^a impels me always to dissociate 
myself from almost every one of the activities I am 
engaged in. My soul refuses to be satisfied so long as 
it is a helpless witness of a single wrong or a single 
misery. But it is not possible for me a weak, frail, 
miserable being, to mend every wrong or to hold myself 
free of blame for all the wrong I see. The spirit in me 
pulls one way, the flesh in me pulls in the opposite 
direction. There is freedom from the action of these 
two forces, but that freedom is attainable only by slow 
and painful stages. I cannot attain freedom by a 
mechanical refusal to act, but only by intelligent action 
in a detached manner. This struggle resolves itself into 
an incessant crucifixion of the flesh so that the spirit 
may become entirely free. 

I was again an ordinary citizen no wiser than my 
fellows, myself believing in Ahirnsa and the rest not 
believing in it at all but refusing to do their duty of 
assisting the Government because they were actuated 
by anger and malice. They were refusing out of their 
ignorance and weakness. As a fellow worker, it became 
my duty to guide them aright. I therefore placed before 
them their clear duty, explained the doctrine of Ahiinsa 
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to them and let them*make their choice which they did. 
I do not repent of my action 'in terms of Ahimsa. For 
under Swaraj too, I would not hesitate to advise those 
who would bear arms to do so and fight for the country. 


23fr/ Fehi'uary, 1921 

A CIVILIAN EEPLIES 

We reproduce below the correspondence that recently 
took place between Mr. Fremantle of the Indian Civil 
Service and Mr. Gandhi, with reference to the latter’s 
letter “To every Englishman in India” published in 
these columns : 

Me. FREMANTLE'S LETTER 
To Mahatma Gandhi Sahib, 

Sir, — I have not had the pleasure of perusing in full the open 
letter to .Europeans in India which I understand you indited last 
year, and am acquainted with its contents merely through a Hindi 
translation which I have partly read. 

You began, I believe, by some detail of the services you had 
rendered to the British Empire. Have you ever asked y ourself ^ 
and if you have not, I would request you to do so now, how far 
you can hope to impress us with them, having in regard the 
circumstances. Between August 4, 1914 and November 11, 1920r 
thousands of Englishmen, I am not including those thousands 
who fought because they were already in the services, or for 
country’s sake or for adventure, or who were couscribed,. 
thousands of Englishmen joined the colours merely for justice’s 
sake. All of these lost men who had no lust for conquest, who 
would never have fought in the Boer War or any other war of 
which they in their consciences did not approve, cheerfully faced,, 
not death merely, — that was nothing, — but the exquisite torture 
of lying wounded for hours in “No man’s Land, and the foul 
ignominy of a German prisoner’s camp. Many -were wounded 
again and again. Many more who have escaped unscathed were 
six years ago starting hopefully on their careers and now see 
themselves, by their own voluntai'y act in joining up cheerfully 
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at the call of right, reduced to indigence. And all this not for a 
particular motive, but, I repeat, to establish a universal principle. 
Compared with these what have you suffered ? What have you 
lost that you should ’presume to place yourself upon an eminence 
on the strength of any losses or suiferings, and to lecture others ? 

An eminence ! Yes, you are upon one, I will not deny it, but 
of what elevation V Do you know the delightful story of 
Alphonse Daudet about the Alpine Club, at Tarscon ? You 
maj' have seen the low hills he, speaks of, from the train between 
Marseilles and Paris. They had zeal and “ selflessness ” — these 
members ; their arrangements were perfect ; they had axes to 
their zeal and ropes and alpen stocks and all the paraphernalia of 
mountaineers ; they climbed zealously and with reckless courage 
to the very topmost point which they from their provincial 
boulevards could descry ; but it wa-, not Mount Blanc. Scarcely 
one-tenth as high ! Just similarly j^ou have merely reached just 
the highest pinnacle within your own orbit of vision and cannot 
get higher without first going down, which you are not likely to 
do. There is another thing which distinguishes you, your “ idea- 
liOT. ” I do not myself think great things of that shallow quality, 
that miscalled idealism which turns from history and experience 
to evolve a misty Utopia out of the inner consciousness. To me it 
seems more like cynicism. To suppose, for example, that the his- 
tory of the dealings of the West with India, a history of the deter- 
mintion of British and French traders, soldiers and administrators 
to settle among people who believed that the West had something 
valuable to give, of the relinquishment — often voluntary — of large 
territories in their sway, the eventual secure establishment of a 
pax Britannica, to supposethat this was all merely a sort of Beelze- 
bub’s progress ending in the aggrandisem(3nt of a power with Sata- 
nic attributes — is not this to take a cynic’s view of human nature ? 

But though you have not that higher idealism which looks hard 
at the facts and perceives the ideal in them, which finds in the 
great march of history a continual progress towards good, you 
have yet idealism of a kind, low, you are yet high above the 
depths, above those revolutionaries whose weapons are lies; the 
dagger, and the bomb. Violence you will not have within the or- 
bit of your personal influence ; — ^we have much to be thankful for. 
On truth you appear to set a peculiar value. One would suppose 
that you were in possession of some special Ithuriel’s spear, the 
touch of whose celestial temper “ no falsehood can sustain. ” It 
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would be a mistake however were we to be so dazzled by the hi^h 
idea you set before yourselves as not to realise that practice toils 
painfully behind. Not only — to take a recent example — does your 
unnecessary letter to H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught* contain two 
blatantly false statements, but truthful yourself in the main, you 
are not — if newspaper reports are correct — scrupulous about lies 
uttered in your presence. Witness the disgusting aspersion on a 
British officer now recognised as the Kachgarhi fable, about hia 
brutally slashing the face or neck of the helpless dying Pa than. 
It is said that when these edifying details had been recounted 
before you by the Khilafat lecturer you, far from rebuking what 
the most elementary knowledge of Englishmen and their ways 
would have revealed as an absurd concoction — got up at the close 
and made a feeling allusion to the story, treating it as accepted 
truth. The “ Tri bune ” apology is published ; we await yours 
and ai'e likely still to await it Eor what is your responsibility? 
Merely that of getting the seal of your approval on a lie. And 
what is the seal for your approval worth ? Little evidently in 
your own estimation. 

But a public expression of regret for publicly countenancing a 
gross libel is a sacrifice to truth too great for you to make. It 
would be too much, too, to expect you to realize what we mean 
by ingenuousness ; to comprehend that a plain man does not— as 
you do — postpone the issue of orders counteracting the excessive 
zeal of subordinates till it is too late. But you are not a plain 
man. If you were, you would condemn a rule permitting direct 
pressure to be brought on school boys of over sixteen to leave 
school, but not upon those under sixteen, as the most trans- 
parent humbug. But we cannot expect you to see this. You 
cannot perceive Mont Blanc from where you sit, even although it 
is upon a pinnacle of veracity far above the Serbonism morass of 
that riff-raffi of followers of yours which undertook to explain to 
Punjab peasants what the Rowlatt Bills were about. 

If you have had patience to follow me so far, you will have 
been enabled dimly to perceive why I am far indeed from accept- 
ing your claims to a sort of spiritual ascendancy, claims which, 
I am afraid, strike me as profane. Neither they nor anything 
else that I know of entitled you to write an “ Open Letter to 
Europeans in India. But as you have done so, I consider 
myself equally entitled to reply. 

*See mfra. 
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I do not ask you to retrace yoar steps. Xot only because it 
^ould be useless to do so — not only because I would not for the 
'Credit of human nature and the £?ood of India have you reveal 
yourself what I suspect you of being at heart — a co-operator 
waiting only for a suitable time to come to terms with this 
.Saiiatic Government. Xo, the reason is because you are already 
on the right path, if you would only pursue it further, even 
though you yourself hardly know why it is the right path. 
You have right ideas, however, if you have come by them. But 
it is necessary to strip oft* unworthy motives. Cease even 
to recognize Government by struggling against it. Take a step 
further and ignore it- Those of us who love learning for its 
own sake and have been shocked tame and again to see it pursued 
for the sake of degree, — and the degree itself valued only as a 
stepping stone to Government service. — would be glad indeed to 
see educational institutions which are really independent of Gov- 
ernment. Then again thereis ligitation. You appear to have recently 
recognized the evil,^ — an evil grossly apparent to m 3 *self from the 
— twenty years ago,— when I first landed in this country. But 
it is well that you have done so. Only’ in the last few months in 
my district I have bad to deplore two distressing cases of homicide 
arising directly out of litigation. Empty our law courts, not 
because you are under the fond impression that Government likes 
them full, but simply because lifciguousness is bad Another idea 
is that of home industries. It is puerile to connect the spinning- 
wheel with Swaraj, as if it were any more likely to introduce 
Swaraj than the American Constitution or the Great Moghal. 
But you are on the right road if you teach your fellow’ country- 
men to love and beautify their homes more than they do, to 
esteem the dignity of manual labour, and to discard shoddy 
machine-made goods. Tf the Spanish saying is true that fine 
words butter no parsnips it is equally true that harsh words do 
not either. The work that lies before you needs no admixture of 
mcial hate. If you can carry' it through, it will be a hard task 
enough, and yet an easier, as well as a more useful, one than the 
subversion of the British Government. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully', 

12th February, 1921. (Sd.) A. F. FREMAXTLE, 

Indian Civil Service, 
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Mk. GAXDHI’S EEPLY 

Dear Sir, — I have just received your letter of the 12th 
inst. You will please excuse me if I do not reply to- 
your letter in detail. 

You have hardly done justice'to yourself, in criticising 
a letter you have never seen and whose translation you 
have only partly read. If you had read the letter, you 
would have seen that I did not mention my services to 
demonstrate my sufferings, much less to show that they 
were selfless. I mentioned them merely to show how 
consistently loyal I was to the British connection 
even in the midst of adverse conditions. My services 
were not selfless, because I believe that I would by 
those services be assisting my country’s progress to- 
wards freedom. Your mention of British bravery and 
selflessness is therefore irrelevant. British bravery 
and capacity for suffering are beyond question. The 
claim to national selflessness, you will permit me to 
deny in toto. I did not believe then, the world does 
not believe to-day, that the late war was one for justice 
or was selfless. You wanted to crush the Germans, and 
for the movement you have succeeded. I do not believe 
that the Germans are the fiends the English Press has 
made them out to be, nor do I believe that the world 
would have come to an end if they had won. 

You think that I am on an eminence. I assure you 
that I am unaware of that. I am however on the top of 
a valcano which I am trying to turn into hard incom- 
bustible rock. It may erupt any moment before I have 
succeeded. That unfortunately has always been a 
possible fate for a reformer. 

My idealism worries you. If you had taken pains to 
read my writings, you would have known that it is in- 
tensely practical. 
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You have rightly guessed that I am at bottom a co- 
operator. How would I be otherwise having been that 
for nearly thirty years ? I am certainly waiting for the 
first opportunity to co-operate, but believe my co-opera- 
tion will not be tendered until Englishmen have realised 
the necessity of settling the Khilafat terms in accordance 
with the Moslem sentiment, until they have repented of 
the calculated torture of the Punjab, and until they have 
ceased to consider themselves as our patrons and rulers. 
India will gladly have Englishmen as friends, fellow- 
workers and equal partners in India, but if they desire to 
exploit the country for their own gain, they must do so if 
they can without our co-operation. 

You have seen fit to accuse me of deviation from 
truth. Here 'again your amazing ignorance is to blame- 
You were rightly -informed that I believed the statement 
about the Kachagari incident, made to me upon oath 
by persons whom' I had no reason for doubting. I pub- 
lished over my signature a denial* as soon as I received it- 
I refer you to the file of Young India. Lastly, may I 
ask you to try to study and understand the movement of 
Non- co-operation ? You will find that it is not anti- 
English in spirit. It is a religious movement, it is a 
purifying movement. It is a movement intended to- 
resist injustice, untruth, terrorism and to establish Swaraj 
in India. You .williadmit that it is better to replace 
mutual distrust and fear by trust and fearlessness. 

This movement is an {attempt to end that unhappy 
state. And I seek your co-operation in the effort. 

I am, 

Yours Faithfully, 

(Sd). M. K. GANDHL 


'Omitted in this collection. 
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IZth October^ 1921 
THE GREAT SENTINEL . 

(By M. K. Ganbhi) 

The Bard of Shantiniketan has contributed to the 
Modern Review a brilliant essay^ on the present move- 
ment. It is a series of word pictures which he alone 
•can paint. It is an eloquent protest against authority, 
slave mentality or whatever description one gives of 
blind acceptance of a passing mania whether out of 
fear or hope. It is a welcome and wholesome reminder 
to all workers that we must not be impatient, we must 
not impose authority no matter how great. The poet 
tells us summarily to reject anything and everything 
that does not appeal to our reason or heart. If we 
would gain Swaraj, we must stand for Truth as we know 
it at any cost. A reformer who is enraged because his 
message is not accepted must retire to the forest to learn 
liow to watch, wait and pray. With all this one must 
heartily agree, and the Poet deserves the thanks of his 
•countrymen for standing up for Truth and Reason, 
There is no doubt that our last state will be worse than 
our first, if we-surrender ourreasoninto somebody’s keep- 
ing. And I would feel extremely sorry to discover that 
•the country had unthinkingly and blindly followed all I 
had said or done. I am quite conscious of the fact that 
blind surrender to love is often more mischievous than a 
forced surrender to the lash of the tyrant. There is hope 
for the slave of the brute, none for that of love. Love is 
needed to strengthen the weak, love becomes tyrannical 
when it exacts obedience from an unbeliever. To mutter 
a mantra without knowing its value is unmanly. It is 
good, therefore, that the Poet has invited all who are 
*Not included in this collection. 
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slavishly mimiclxing the call of the charkha boldly to* 
declare their revolt. His essay serves as a warning to us 
all who in our impatience are betrayed into intolerance 
or even violence against those who differ from us, I 
regard the Poet as a sentinel warning us against the 
approach of enemies called Bigotry, Lethargy, In- 
tolerance, Ignorance, Inertia and other members of that 
brood. 

But whilst I agree with all that the Poet has said as 
to the necessity of watchfulness lest we cease to think,, 
I must not be understood to endorse the proposition 
that there is any such blind obedience on a large scale- 
in the country to-day, I have again and again appealed 
to reason, and let me assure him that if happily the- 
country has come to believe in the spinning wheel as 
the giver of plenty, it has done so after laborious 
thinking, after great hesitation, I am not sure that 
even now educated India has assimilated the truth 
underlying the Charkhcu He must not mistake the sur- 
face dirt for the substance underneath. Let him go 
deeper and see for himself, whether the charkha has 
been accepted from blind faith or from reasoned 
necessity. 

I do indeed ask the poet and the, sage to spin the 
wheel as a sacrament. When there is war, the poet 
lays down the lyre, the lawyer his law reports, the 
schoolboy his books. The poet will sing the true note 
after the war is over, the lawyer will have occasion to 
go to his law books when people have time to fight 
among themselves. When a house is on fire, alL the 
inmates go out, and each one takes up a bucket to 
quench the fire. When all about me are dying for 
want of food, the only occupation permissible to me- 
is to feed the hungry. It is my conviction that India 
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is a house on fire because its manhood is being daily 
•scorched, it is dying of hunger because it has no work 
ito buy food with. Khulna is starving not because the 
•people cannot work, but because they have no work. 
'The Ceded Districts are passing successively through a 
fourth famine. Orissa is a land suffering from ^chronic 
famines. Our cities are not India. India lives in her 
seven and a half lacs of villages, and the cities live 
upon the villages. They do not bring their wealth from 
'Other countries. The city people are brokers and com- 
mission agents for the big houses of Europe, America 
^and Japan. The cities have co-operated with the latter 
in th^ bleeding process that has gone on for the past 
two hundred years. It is my belief based on experience, 
that India is daily growing poorer. The circulation 
•about her feet and legs has almost stopped. And if we 
'do not take care, she will collapse altogether. 

To a people famishing and idle, the only acceptable 
form in which i God can dare appear is work and pro- 
mise of food as wages. God created man to work for 
his food, and said that those who ate without work 
^ere thieves. Eighty per cent, of India are compul- 
sorily thieves half the year. Is it any wonder if India 
has become one vast prison? Hunger is the argument 
that is driving India to the spinning wheel. The call of 
the spinning wheel is the noblest of all. Because it is 
the call of love. And love is Swaraj. The spinning 
wheel will " curb the mind’ when the time, is spent on 
necessary physical labour can be said to do so. We 
must think of millions who are to-day less than ani- 
mals, who are almost in a dying state. The spinning 
wheel is the reviving draught for the millions of our 
"dying countrymen and countrywomen. ‘ Why should I 
who have no need to work for food, spin ? ’ may be- the 
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-question asked. Because I am eating what does not 
belong to me. I am living on the spoliation of my 
< 50 untrymen. Trace the course of every pice that finds 
its way into your pocket, and you will realise the truth 
•of what I write. Swaraj has no meaning for the mil- 
lions if they do not know how to employ their enforced 
idleness. The attainment of this Swaraj is possible 
within a short time and it is so possible only by the 
revival of the spinning wheel. 

1 do want growth, I do want self-determination, I do 
want freedom, but I want all these for the soul. I doubt 
if the steel age is an advance upon the flint age. I am 
indifferent. It is the evolution of the soul to which the 
intellect and all our faculties have to be devoted. I have 
no difficulty in imagining the possibility of a man 
.armoured after the modern style making some lasting 
and new discovery for mankind, but I have less diflS- 
culty in imagining the possibility of^ a man having 
nothing but a bit of flint and a dail for lighting his path 
or his matchlock ever singing new hymns of praise and 
‘delivering to an aching world a message of peace and 
.good will upon earth. A plea for the spinning wheel is 
a plea for recognising the dignity of labour. 

I claim that in losing the spinning wheel we lost our 
left lung.. We are therefore suffering from galloping 
consumption. The restoration of the wheel arrests the 
progress of the fell disease. There are certain things 
which all must do in all climes. There are certain 
things which all must do in certain climes. The spin- 
ning wheel is the thing which all must turn in the Indian 
•clime for the transition stage at- any rate and the vast 
majority must for all time. 

It was our love of foreign cloth that ousted the wheel 
from its position of dignity^. Therefore I consider it a 
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sin to wear foreign cloth. I must confess that I do not 
draw a sharp or any distinction between econoniics and 
ethics. Economics that hurt the moral well-being of 
an individual or a nation are immoral and therefore 
sinful. Thus the economics that permit one country to 
prey upon another are immoral. It is sinful to buy and 
use articles made by sweated labour. It is sinful to eat 
American wheat and let my neighbour the grain dealer 
starve for want of custom. Similarly it is sinful for me 
to wear the latest finery of Regent Street, when I know 
that if I had but worn the things woven by the neigh- 
bouring spinners and weavers, that would have clothed 
me, and fed and clothed them. On the knowledge of 
my sin bursting upon me, I must consign the foreign 
garments to the flames and thus purify myself, and 
thenceforth rest content with the rough Khadi made by 
my neighbours. On knowing that my neighbours may 
not, having given up the occupation, take kindly to the 
spinning wheel, I must take it up myself and thus make* 
it popular. 

I venture to suggest to the Poet that the clothes I ask 
him to burn must be and are his. If they had to his. 
knowledge belonged to the poor or the ill-clad, he would 
long ago have restored to the poor what was theirs. In 
burning my foreign clothes I burn my shame. I must 
refuse to insult the naked by giving them clothes they 
do not need, instead of giving them work which they 
sorely need. I will not commit the sin of becoming 
their patron, but on learning that I had assisted in 
impoverishing them, I would give them a privileged 
position and give them neither crumbs nor cast off 
clothing, but the best of my food and clothes and 
associate myself with them in work. 

Nor is the scheme of Non-co-operation or Swadeshi an 
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exclusive doctrine. My modesty has prevented me from 
declaring from the house top that the message of Non-co- 
operation, Non-violence and Swadeshi, is a message to 
the world. It mustfallflat, if it does not bear fruit in the 
soil where it has been delivered. At the present moment 
India has nothing to share with the world save her 
degradation, pauperism and plagues. Is it her ancient 
Shastras that we should send to the world ? Well they 
are printed in many editions, and an incredulous and 
idolatrous world refuses to look at them, because we, the 
heirs and custodians, do not live them. Before, therefore, I 
can think of sharing with the world,! must possess. Our 
Non-co-operation is neither with the English nor with 
the West. Our Non-co-operation is with the system the 
English have established, with the material civilisation 
and its attendant greed and exploitation of the weak. 
Our Non-co-operation is a retirement within ourselves. 
Our Non-co-operation is a refusal to co-operate with 
the English administrators on their own terms. We 
say to them, ‘ Gome and co-operate with us on our terms, 
and it will be well for us, for you and the world.’ We 
must refuse to be lifted olf our feet. A drowning man 
cannot save others. In order to be fit to save others, we 
must try to save ourselves. Indian nationalism is not 
exclusive, nor aggressive, nor destructive. It is health- 
giving, religious and therefore humanitarian. India 
must learn to live before she can aspire to die for 
humanity. The mice which helplessly find themselves 
between the cat’s teeth acquire no merit from their 
enforced sacrifice. 

True to his poetidal ^instinct the Poet lives for the 
morrow and would have us do likewise. He presents to 
our admiring * gaze the beautiful picture of the birds 
ea^rly in the morning singing hymns of praise as they 
43 
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soar into the sky. These birds had their day’s food and 
soared with rested wings in whose veins new blood had 
flown during the previous night. But I have had the 
pain of watching birds who for want of strength could 
not be coaxed even into a flutter of their wings. The 
human bird under the Indian sky gets up weaker than 
when he pretended to retire. For millions it is an eternal 
vigil or an eternal trance. It is an indescribably painful 
state which has to be experienced to be realised. I have 
found it impossible to sooth suffering patients with a 
song from Kabir. The hungry millions ask for one 
poem-invigorating food. They cannot'be given it. They 
must earn it. And they can earn only by the sweat of 
their brow. 

Niyatham kuru karmathvam karmajyaayohyakarmauah : 


Yagnyaarthaath karmauonyathra lokoyam karmabandhauah : 
Thadarttham karma Kountheya mukthasanga : samachara 

Sah.i yagnaah : prajaah srishtva purovaacha praiaapathihi ; 
Anena prasavishyaddvamesha Voasthishtakaamaddhuk 

Devaanbhaavayathaaneiia the devaabhaavayanthu vah : 
Parasparam bhaavayauthah ; sreyah ; paramavaapsyattha 

Ishtaanbhogaanhivodevaa daasyanthe yagnyabhaavithaah . 
Thairdattaanapradaayaibhyo yo bhungthe sthena eva sah : 

Yagnasishtaasinah : santho mutchyamte sarvakilbishaii : 
Bhujamtlie the thvagham paapaa ye pachanthyaathmakaranaath 

Anuaathbhavanthi dhuthaani parjanyaadannasambhavah : 
Yagnyaathbhavathi parjanyo yagnah : karma samudbha vah : 

h.arma brahmoobhavam viddhi brahmaaksharasamndbhavam 
Thasmaathsarvagatham brahma nithyam yagne prathishtitham 

Evam pravarthitham chakram naanuvar&ayathiiha yah : 
Aghaayurindriyaaraamo mogham paarttlswk sa jiivathi 


( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

( 13 ) 

( 14 ) 

( 15 ) 

( 16 ) 


Oto—CHAPrBR III. 
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In these verses’*' is contained for me the whole truth of 
the spinning wheel as an indispensable sacrament for 
the India of to-day. If we will take care of to-day, God 
will take care of the morrow. 


%Qth October^ 1921 

THE MEANING OF THE MOPLAH RISING 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A correspondent from Scotland takes me to task f6if 
not dealing sufficiently with the Moplah rising t in 
columns. The result, he says, has been that those 
Gre4t Britain who are in the habit of studying Indian 
affairs have been induced to believe that an Islamic 
kingdom is established in India. The reproof is not 
wholly undeserved, but I have not shirked duty in the 
matter. I have been simply helpless. I wanted to go 
to Calicut and reach the bottom of the trouble as I 
believed I could have. But the Government had willed 
it otherwise, I am sorry to believe, but it is my belief, 
that the men on the spot do not wish to give NTon-co- 
operators the credit for peacefully ending the trouble. 
They are desirous of showing once more that it is only 
the British soldier who can maintain peace in India. 
And I could not then give battle to the Government by 
disregarding the instructions not to enter the disturbed 
area. 

• The general sense of the verses is “ perform right action, for 
acticm is supreme to inaction, and, inactive, even the maintenance of 
the body would not be poesihle. ” The verses summarise the whole 
philosophy of the GUfh “ free from attachment, perform right action ” 
regardless of the fruits thereof. For Edwin Arnold’s translation 
these verses, See p. 500. 


"^See Appendix. 
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I should like to -think better of the men on the spot. 
It is contrary to my nature to believe in the depravity of 
human beings. But there is so much evidence about me 
of the depravity of the bureaucratic mind that it will 
stop at nothing to gain its end. It is the literal truth 
I tell, when I say that before I went to Ghamparan, I 
did not believe the stories I was told of atrocities com- 
nntted against the peasantry of Ghamparan. When I 
v/ent there, I found the state much worse than was 
described to me. I had refused to believe that innocent 
people could have been murdered in cold blood without 
warning as they were in Jallianwala Bagh. I had refused 
to believe that human beings could be made to crawl 
upon their bellies. But on reaching the Punjab, I found 
to my horror that much more than what I was told had 
happened. And all this was done in the name of peace 
and order so called, but in reality for the purpose of 
sustaining a false prestige, a false system and ani 
unnatural commerce. It is true that a' strong Lieutenant- 
Governor was able to attain justice in Ghamparan in 
the face of overwhelming opposition. But that was 
really an exception due to exceptional causes. And so 
r feel the Moplah revolt has come as a blessing to a 
system that is crumbling to pieces by the weight of its. 
own enormity. 

The Moplah revolt is a test for Hindus and Mussal^- 
mans. Gan Hindu friendship survive the strain put 
upon it ? Gan Mussalmans in the deepest recesses of 
their hearts approve of the conduct; of the Mapkhs? 
‘Time alone can show the reality. A verbal and forded 
philosophic -acceptance of the inevitable is no test of 
Hindu friendship. The Hindus must have the courage* 
.and the faith to feel that they can protect their religioDi 
in spite of such fanatical eruptions. A verbal disap- 
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proval by the Miissalmans of Moplah madness is no 
test of Mussalman friendship. The Mussalmans must 
naturally feel the shame and humiliation of the Moplah 
conduct about forcible conversions and looting, and they 
must work away so silently and effectively that such 
things might become impossible even on the part of the 
most fanatical among them. My belief is that the 
Hindus as a body have received the Moplah madness 
with equanimity and that the cultured Mussalmans are 
sincerely sorry of the Moplah’s perversion of the teach- 
ings of the Prophet. 

The Moplah revolt teaches another lesson, viz., that 
each individual must be taught the art of self-defence. It 
is more a mental state that has to be inculcated than that 
our bodies should be trained for retaliation. Our mental 
training has been one of feeling helpless. Bravery is 
not a quality of the body, it is of the soul. I have seen 
cowards encased in tough muscle, and rare courage 
in the frailest body. I have seen big bulky and muscular 
Zulus cowering before an English lad and turning tail 
if they saw a loaded revolver pointed at them. I have 
seen Emily Hobhouse with a paralytic body exhibiting 
courage of the highest order. She was the one noble 
woman who kept up the drooping spirits of brave Boer 
generals and equally brave Boer women. The weakest 
of us physically must be taught the art of facing dangers 
and giving a good account of ourselves. What was 
more detestable, the ignorant fanaticism of the Moplah 
brother, or the cowardliness of the Hindu brother who 
helplessly muttered the Islamic formula or allowed his 
tuft of hair to be cut or his vest to be changed ? Let me 
not be misunderstood. I want both the Hindus and 
Mussalmans to cultivate the cool courge to die without 
killing. But if one has not that courage, I want him to 
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cultivate the -art of killing and being killed, rather 
than in a cowardly manner flee from danger. For the 
latter, in spite of his flight, does commit mental himsa. 
He flees because he has not the courage to be killed in 
the act of killing. 

There is yet another lesson the Moplah outbreak 
teaches us. We dare not leave any section of our 
countrymen in utter darkness and expect not to be 
overtaken by it ourselves. Our English ‘ masters ’ were 
uninterested in the Moplahs becoming orderly citizens 
and learning the virtue of toleration and the truth of 
Islam. But we too have neglected our ignorant country- 
men all these long centuries. We have not felt the call 
of love to see that no one was left ignorant of the neces- 
sity of humaneness or remained in want of food or 
clothing for no fault of his own. If we do not wake up 
betimes, we shall find a similar tragedy enacted by all 
the submerged classes. The present awakening is 
affecting all classes. The “ untouchables ” and all the 
so-called semi-savage tribes will presently bear witness 
to our wrongs against them if we do not do penance and 
render tardy justice to them. 


%%rd Februa^^y, '1922 

NO END TO MY SOEHOWS 
(By M. K . Gandhi) 

The Manager of the Lokanianya has forwarded to me 
the following interview between the representative of 
that paper and Mr. Paul Richard. He asks me to publish 
it and to offer my remarks upon it. I do so not without 
great hesitation and reluctance, but often a public 
worker has no choice. He has to overcome reluctance 
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as also hesitation. It was sorrowful for me to have 
to correct what was an honest but gross misrepresenta- 
tion of my views about Bhantinibetan.*' There are some 
things which one holds sacred and which one does not 
care to discuss in public. The interview that I am now 
asked to publish adds to my many sorrows. Here is it: 

Question : — After the last postponement of civil disobedience at 
Bardoli, the number is increasing among the Non-co-operationists who 
do not understand the mind ot the Mahatma. What do you think 
about it ? 

“ Answei : — Everything is easy to understand in the attitude of 
Mahatma Gandhi if one remembers that his true aim is not what 
people generally think, but what he has expressed to me a few days 
ago, saying “I do not work for freedom of India, I work for non- 
violence in the world and that is the difference between me and Mr. 
Tilak. Mr. Tilak was telling me, ‘I would sacrifice even truth for 
freedom of my country,’ but I am ready to sacrifice even freedom for 
the sake of truth.” In the light of these words you can understand 
the reason of the actual postponement of national programme, until 
the spirit of violence has been shaken everywhere in India ; that 
means probably until the end of the world ! 

‘‘ The mind of Mahatmaji can be expressed in a word — ‘ Non- 
violence at any cost ’ ; just as the mind of Mrs. Besant and of the 
moderate party can be expressed by the motto Law and Order at 
any cost” : and such is also the will of the Government. But the will 
of the national soul behind and above all is ‘At any cost a new Law 
and a new Order.’ 

“ This will of the new spirit in India, Asia and all over the world, 
is the only one which by any way is sure to triumph.” 

I had a rare time with Mr. Paul Richard. We had 
many happy hours together. I could see at once that 
our views of life were fundamentally different in some 
respects, but that did not matter in the slightest degree 
to me. We met each other as distant ao(luaintances. 
We parted as the best of friends. Though it is now my 
lot to criticise what Mr. Paul Richard has said, my 

* See infra. 
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regard for his leacning, for his humanity and his philo- 
sophy remains undiminished. But I cannot help express- 
ing my deep regret that he should have related what 
was sacred conversation between him and me and that 
in an attenuated form. He makes me cut a sorry figure 
in that interview. It is not possible to deny the sub- 
stance of it, and yet torn from its context and put in the 
language of Mr. Paul Richard, it makes me look so utterly 
ridiculous. The Maharashtra party and I are endea- 
vouring to understand each other. We are coming daily 
nearer. That party would rightly resent any reflection 
on my part upon the career or the character of one of 
the greatest of Indians and one who rules that party’s 
hearts as no other man rules the hearts of any other set 
of men. Mr. Paul Richard and I were engaged in a 
deeply religious discourse. I was trying to give to him 
the fundamentals of my own faith. I was arguing upon 
the sharp difference that both he and I observed between 
us, and whilst I was elucidating my point I came upon 
the differences between the Lokamanya and myself in 
a reverent spirit. After many a frank chat with the 
Lokamanya I had come to see that on some vital matters 
we would never agree. Drawing illustrations from his 
inexhaustible store of Sanskrit learning, he used to 
challenge my interpretation of life and frankly and 
bluntly would say, truth and untruth were only relative 
terms, but at bottom there was no such thing as truth 
and untruth just as there was no such thing as life and 
death. Whilst I could not resist the abstract presenta- 
tion, I detected a flaw in its application to actual life and 
I put it before him in all reverence. In my opinion, we 
never misunderstood each other. At Sinhagad where 
both he and I were ^trying to take rest we came closer 
together. • I noticed that he was fearless and sincere 'n 
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the enunciation of his views and he tried to live up to 
them. I could discover also the reasons for the mar- 
vellous hold he had on millions of his countrymen. I 
have claimed no superiority for myself. I only know 
that we fundamentally differed, but my respect for him 
.grew with greater contact, and I believe that his affec- 
tion for me also "grew as time went on. The remarks, 
therefore, that were made to Mr. Paul Richard were 
made, I assure the reader, in no disparagement of the 
character of the illustrious deceased and I hope that the 
^ald presentation of that difference in the interviews 
will not in any way acerbate the members of the great 
Maharashtra party whose hearty co-operation in the 
national struggle I value so- highly and in order to con- 
ciliate whom I go many a mile so long as I have not to 
sacrifice my principle. 

Mr. Paul Richard’s presentation of my views about 
non-violence is really a caricature. I have no doubt 
that he understands me in the manner in which he has 
represented me. There is undoubtedly a sense in which 
the statement is true when I say that I hold my religion 
dearer than my country and that therefore I am a Hindu 
first and nationalist after. I do not become on that score 
a less nationalist than the best of them* 1 simply there- 
by imply that the interests of my country are identical 
with those of my religion. Similarly when I say that I 
prize my own salvation above everything else, above the 
salvation of India, it does not mean that my personal 
salvation requires a sacrifice of India’s political or any 
other salvation. But it implies necessarily that the two 
go together. J ust in the same sense I would decline to 
gain India’s freedom at the cost of non-violence, meaning 
that India will never gain her freedom without non- 
violence or through violence. That I may be hopelessly 
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wrong in holding the view is another matter, but such is- 
my view and it is daily growing on me. I have so often 
remarked that whatever may be true of other countries,. 
India’s salvation lies only through the path of non- 
violence. If Mr. Paul Richard had understood me cor- 
rectly he would have pacified his interviewer by saying 
that I believed that India could gain her liberty quickly 
only through non-violence and that therefore so long as 
the country accepted my guidance the country would 
have to be satisfied with my limitations and therefore 
permit me to guide her so long as the country believed 
that, as it is circumstanced, it had no means open to her 
for gaining her end, except by non-violence and truth. 
Mr. Paul Richard had made the position worse by 
remarking that if India’s freedom depends upon non- 
violence, it will never be attained. It passes comprehen- 
sion how he could have omitted to take notice of the 
phenomenal progress made by the country in the 
direction of freedom. Indeed, I claim that India is 
substantially free to-day, she has found the way, she is 
asserting herself, she has thousands of her children — 
men and women — who have learnt the sovereign virtue 
of sacrifice without retaliation, and it is my certain 
conviction that if only workers will work out the con- 
structive programme placed before them with industry 
and honesty, I have not a shadow of a doubt that we 
shall gain all the three ends in no time. I do not for 
one moment believe that the Congress workers cannot 
control forces of hooliganism that exist in the country. 
Only we have not tried whole-heartedly -to' gain that 
control. 
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15th March, 1922 
HIS SORROW IS MY SORROW 

[The following reply by Mr. Paul Richard to^ 
Mr. Gandhi’s article, “No End to my Sorrows ” in Young' 
India of February ’23, was received some time ago. As- 
it appears from subsequent correspondence that Mr. 
Richard wanted it to be published, Mr. Gandhi handed 
it over to me about half-an-hour before his arrest on the 
night of the 10th instant. — K.] 

A few lines of an interview have brought sorrow to the 
Mabatmaji. I am pained at it : his sorrow is my sorrow. He is 
for me more than a friend. I was a stranger and a vagabond^ 
and he welcomed me. I am bad, and he has been good to me. 
For him I have reverence and love. The last thing I would do is 
to grieve him and make his burden heavier. I am surprised that 
he has attached such importance to this interview. My opinion 
is of very little value in public aifairs. I would gladly and 
thankfully accept his reproaches and remain silent ; but I can 
also comment on my own words in perfect accordance with his 
views and wishes. Though I believe, for men such as we are . 
nothing sacred need remain secret. I should deeply repent if I had 
really repeated what was “ a sacred conversation between us. ’ 
But in this interview *1 have quoted only two words out of a 
conversation of two hours ; undone of these is itself a quotation 
of a well-known utterance, discussed many a time in many a 
paper, and attributed to the great Tilak, the Karmadeva, “ who 
died in order to conquer." 

My poor mind fully accepts the charge of misunderstanding,, 
for it fails even to understand in what way it has misunderstood. 
I fail to understand also how any intelligent and benevolent mind 
can misunderstand the obvious meaning of the few words that I 
have quoted. It is plain that when Mr. Tilak, expressing in a 
forcible manner his wonderful patriotism, said : * ‘ I will sacrifice 
even Ti'uth for the freedom of my country, ” he meant by these- 
words, for the freedom of my country I am ready to sacrifice 
everything, including myself, my own soul, and the Truth which 
is the soul of my soul, and my salvation, to the salvation of my 
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people “ For the Saviour is he who does uot care to save himtelf, 
who loses himself in savin" others/’ I fail to understand how the 
followers and the admirers of the master-patriot could in any 
way he " acerbated ” by the quotation of one of his masterful 
sayings, and how they can be otherwise than proud of him, if he 
has really pronounced such a noble, grand and selfless utterance. 

In the same way when the Mahatmaji said, “ I am ready to 
sacrifice even freedom for the sake of Truth and Non-violence, 
it is obvious that he does not mean that this sacrifice has in any 
way to be done. Everyone knows that the two things are closely 
associated in his mind and action. But it is obvioua also that if 
for any reason he has to choose between these two things, he 
means that he will choose the Truth aud-Non-violence rather than 
the freedom of India. And in saying this, he also expresses in a 
forcible manner this beautiful fact that for him personal or even 
national interests are of less importance than moral principle^ 
and human progress. And thus he reveals himself as greater 
than the greatest patriot, as a prophet of humanity, a messenger, 
an incarnation of the god of Non-violence in this world. 

I fail to understand in what way this presentation can be a 
misrepresentation, this magnification “ a caricature, ” and how 
my langucige can make the Mahatmaji ‘‘ so utterly ridiculous. I 
accept again this epithet “ridiculous”, but only for my bad 
language. Each one fights the English as he can, and this is 
my way of Non-co-operation, — linguistic Non-co-operation and 
speech disobedience. 

Oue thing, however, I have not said, and I could also complain 
to have been misquoted. I ne\er remarked that “ if India’s free- 
dom depends upon non-violence it will never be attained.” I 
simply said that if the national programme has to be postponed 

until the spirit of non-violence has been shaken everj'where in 
India, it means, probably, until the end of the world.” 

As for freedom of India, I have full faith in it. I have uncea- 
singly said that it will come, that it is coming ; but perhaps by 
-other ways. It may come neither by violence nor by non-violence. 
It may come from England itself, even as it came to her at the 
fail of the Roman Empire. For, great changes are impending in 
England, in Europe, in the whole world. The ways of God are 
most often the most unexpected ones. It is this way that I 
expect. What I have always said is that if the national movement; 
does not bring freedom to India, it prepares India for freedom. 
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It leads to the a^vakeninj^ of ihe masses ; this awakening of the 
masses to social chaos, this chaos to new creation, this new 
creation to greatness— and this greatness will make India read> 
for and worthy of the freedom w'hich comes to her. 

Is there any room for any Sorrow ” ? 


EFFECTS OF. KOI^-CO-OPERATIOIS" 

From time to time, Mr. Gandhi examined the effects 
of Non-co-operation on individuals and on the country. 
The following from Young India relate to them : 

How it purifies . — Every one knows Mr. Abbas Tyabji,. 
Retired Chief Justice of Baroda, a son of the patriot 
Badraddin Tyabji. Ever since his labours on the Con- 
gress. Committee’s Punjab Report, Mr. Abbas has been 
doing some service or other to the country, but Non-co- 
operation has revolutionised his life, as it has many other 
lives. Mr. Abbas, though old, is now working night and 
day in Kheda, in order to finish its part of the Bezwada 
programme. He is not used to the strenuous life of the^ 
peasant. • And yet he is at the present moment engaged 
in mixing with the simple farmers of Kheda on their own 
terms. Young friends working with him tell me that he is 
beating every one of them in energy and application. I 
am sure the reader will appreciate the following from a 
letter, which he wrote to me in reply to mine betraying: 
anxiety about his health. This is what he says ; 

“I assui'e you, you need have notithe slightest anxiety about my 
health. I have not been healthier for many years. In fact, the 
Khaddar adopted at Bezwada has simply made me twenty years 
younger. What an experience I am having ? Everywhere I am 
received most cordially and aif ectipnately even by the women of 
the villages. Most of the places visited by me have subscribed 
twice or thrice their quota. It is only the big towns like Anand. 
and ^adiad that lag behind. But Nadiad, where I have already 
spent four days, is coining up, and I feel that it will make up its* 
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»luota, if indeed it does not even go beyond it. To-day I am going 
to Kapadvanj, and I shall continue to pass my nights ‘at Nadiad ; 

otherwise the good friends will go to sleep ! 

* ♦ * ' * 

“Some of our workers are lacking in ‘ go I suppose they 
represent the very respectable class to which I have ceased to 
belong. God ! what an experience ? I have so much love and 
affection from the common folk to whom it is now an honour to 
belongl It is this fakir’s dress that has broken down all barriers. 
And now men and women meet me as I would have them meet. 
If one had only known years ago, how the ‘fenta,’ the ‘saya,’ the 
*angarakha,’ boots and stockings separated one from one’s poorer 
brethren ! How, so dressed, it was impossible to get them to 
confide in one, is what I realise only now. How 'much I have 
missed in life, is just dawning on me. 

* # » ♦ 

“ How much the movement has affected the course of my life, 
is only dimly perceptible to me. Still I do perceive it, which is 
what counts. To realise what pleasure there is in giving is also 
a fresh experience.” — June, 1921. 

The Beauty of it . — By the kind permission of the Pandit 
Motilal Nehmi, I reproduce the following instructive and 
entertaining description, word for word, of his life at 
Bamgadh where he was recently recuperating : 

The climate and the surroundings of the little hill top on which 
I am perched all by myself save for one servant has agreed with 
me remarkably. There is a trace of asthma and cough still left 
but it is bound to disappear with returning health and strength. 
The only pity is that I am not allowed sufficient time for the after 
cure, and this is due to the past sins of professional life which are 
still following me. Out of the hundreds of briefs on my hands 
when I suspended practice, there were two which I could not give 
up. One of these cases came on immediately before Sarp’s 
marriage, and was to a certain extent responsible for the break- 
down of my health, and the other is now interfering with my rest 
cure. It is a long original trial and begins on the oth of July, 
requiring three or four days’ previous study. I am trying to have 
it shunted off after the All-India meeting in Lucknow, but have 
provisionally fixed the 30th June, as the date of my departure 
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from Eam^adh. If I am only allowed a couple of weeks more. I 
can promise you that I would be as strong as a bull, but perhaps 
it is not safe for a Xon-violent Xon-co-operator to be so strong in 
body. 

You will be interested to know the kind of life I am leadinghere. 
Ill the good!'-') old days, two kitchen establishments — one English 
and the other Indian— accompanied me in the hills. After Chhota- 
Hazri in camp, we would start off for the jungle with a full 
ecfnipment of rifles, short guns and ammunition, and on occasions 
with ctuire a little army of beaters and killed such innocent crea- 
tures as came on our way till late in the afternoon— lunch and 
tea being served in the jungle with as much punctilious care as at 
home. A hearty dinner awaited our return to camp, and after 
doing full justice to it we slept the sleep of the just ! There was 
7iothing to disturb the even tenor of life except occa.?ional anno- 
yance at a stupid miss which saved the life of some poor beast. 
And now the brass cooker (purchased in Delhi when we were 
all there for the opening of the Tibbi college) has taken the place 
of the two kitchens, a solitary servant not over-intelligent that of 
the old retinue— three small bags containing rice, dal and masala 
that of the mule loads of provisions (I shall never excuse Kamla 
for making these bags of Bideshi cloth instead of Khadi)— one 
square meal of rice, dal, vegetables, sometimes kbir (milk and 
rice cooked together) in the middle of the day, that of breakfast, 
lunch and dinner a la' Anglaiser— lots of fruit with morning and 
afternoon tea and an occasional egg or two when available. * The 
Shikar has given place to long walks and the rifles and guns to 
books, magazines and newspapers (the favourite book being 
Edwin Arnold’s Song CclestiaZ which is now undergoing a third 
reading). When it rains hard as it is doing now, there is nothing 
but to write silly letters like this. “ What a fall, my country” 
men!” But really I have never enjoyed life better. Only the 
rice has given out, and I have applied Brahman-like for a dole 

from the ministerial stores of Jagatnarayan who happens to be 
near.— -.ilst July, 1921. 

Two Students — Messrs. Mahomed Husain and Shafique 
■Eahman Kidwai are students of the National Muslim 
University. They were posted in the Andhra District 
l)y Maulana Mahomed Ali, They were there doing 
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great work in a most unassuming manner. They have 
already gone to gaol whilst their chief is still on his 
trial. The circumstances in which they went to gaol 
are graphically described in their letter written on their 
way to prison, which I give below in full : 

After seeing you off at Guntakal, we went to Adoui where we 
received a wire from Mr, Harisarvottama Rao calling us to> 
Cuddapah because three Congress workers had been arrested 
there. We went there on the eleventh October, and were working 
with some of our Guntur friends. We held serveral meetings and 
formed Congress and Khilafat committees. On the 21st October., 
in a monster meeting of over six thousand people, we distributed 
the Fatwa and the audience reiterated the Karachi resolution 
^taIlding. We also procured 1,400 signatures on the spot and. 
collected two thousand and five hundred rupees for Angora. On 
the evening of the 24th, all the workers were served with an order 
under Sec. 144, gagging us for two month?. Yesterday early in, 
the morning, we were served with summons to appear before the 
court and furnish securities for good behaviour. Accordingly, we 
went to the court and had an informal talk with the Superinten- 
dent of Police (a European) for two hours, with the permission of 
the Collector. The case then began and we were charged under 
‘Sec. 108 for seditious speeches and under Sec. r24-A for sedu- 
cing the soldiery by distributing the Fativa and explaining it 
After tw'o prosecuting witnesses were examined, we gave our 
fttatement and the court adjourned till four in the afternoon. 
Every one was amazed to see that we were allowed to go to oui 
place in the city without any sort of police custody. We 
returned to the court at four and the Magistrate asked us to- 
furnish securities which we refused to do. The Magistrate then, 
sentenced us to G months’ simple imprisonment and said:“Gentle- 
men, it is a painful duty to sentence men of your stamp.” He 
then shook hands with us. The Superintendent then embraced, 
us and said, ** I wish to work hand in hand with you for the good, 
of the country.” Even then they did not take us in custody. We 
went to the mosque, said our prayers and walked to the station 
with the people of the town and there we found a sub-inspector 
and two constables waiting to take us to Central Jail, .Yellore^ 
This sort of behaviour was never expected from the police as- 
they behaved, with Mr. Ramamurti and others very* Toughly., 
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We are glad that we have followed in the footsteps of onr loving 
and respected Principal Maulana Mahomed Ali and congratulate 
ourselves that we are the first to be imprisoned for the so-called 
seducing the military by distributing the Fatwa and reiterating 
the Karachi resolution. We have done our duty and request yon 
to bless us with yom' prayers. We are cheerful at heart and 
pray to God to endow us with courage and strength to undergo 
all rigours and hardships. 

I do not know whom to congratulate most, the brave 
youngmen, the Magistrate and the police, or the Princi- 
pal who has moulded the character of these young men. 
As for the Government which sends such innocent men 
to prison, I can only say it is digging its own grave in a 
way no Non-co-operator can . — Zrd November, 1921, 

. Language of the The fire of suffering has 

brought forth some fine thoughts clothed in beautiful 
languages. I must confess that I have seen nothing like 
it before in all the ponderous speeches and addresses 
which have tickled our ears or delighted our intellect. 
Whether one looks at Lalajfs manifesto. Pandit Moti- 
lalji’s message, or Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s, one 
cannot fail to be struck with their beauty. But no one 
has been more touching, more fervent, more prolific 
than the President-elect. He has poured forth short 
crisp messages that have come straight from the heart. 
I wish some enterprising publisher will collect all these 
messages and publish them in book form. But I cannot 
resist the temptation of culling two passages from his 
message to the students given after hearing of two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment awarded to Professor 
Jitendralal Banerji. The first is a striking quotation 
from Jiten Babu’s awn vigorous statement before the 
court. Here it is : 

If it’is a sin to have demanded liberty for my countrymen with 
fnlland passionate intensity of soul, then I have sinned grievously 
U 
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,&iaaed beyond pardon or penitence and I rejoice that 1 have so* 
sinned.- If it is an offence to have asked my people to shake off 
.the fetters. of foreign servitude “that degrades and dwarfs our 
humanity, then I am one of the most offending souls alive, and I 
.rejoice that God gave me the courage and hardihood to commit 
such an offence. And 'hs the All-merciful gave me courage andi 
strength in the pa^t to speak out the truth that is within me, so I 
hope that He will give me endurance in the future to go through 
the agony of man’s unrighteous persecution. ’ ’ 

And here are the closing paragraphs of Deshabandu’s appeal: 

“ What is Jitendralal Banerjee V I ask the students of Calcutta 
'to realise the truth of his life. Words cannot convey it. The 
work that he did, the life which he lived, the qualities of his head 
and heart, all culminating in the grand sacrifice which he had .the 
courage to make— these are more eloquent than any words that I 
.can employ. 

“ I ask again, what is Jitendralal Banerjee ? I wish with all the* 
craving of my heart the students of Calcutta knew hoW to answer 
this question. He had given his life for the well-being of his. 
dear devoted students. Are there hone now to tell us the meaning 
of his sacrifice not by speaking angry words, nor by shedding idle 
nears but by taking up the cause he loved so well and by streng- 
thening that cause by their own sacrifice f 

“ Merely existing is not living. I wish I could say students of 
Calcutta were^iving as men should live, as Jitendralal Banerjee 
lived. Now that his body is imprisoned, is there no one amongst the 
students of Calcutta who has the heart to hear the call of his soul?^’ 

Let no one underrate the importance of these, ‘appeals as mere 
emotion.. Let no one belittle or scoff henceforth at Biengars* 
emotion. Bengal has moved out to the call of the country in a- 
manner not expected even by me with all my staunch faith iru 
Bengal. All the response that is being made is hot confined to* 
Calcutta merely nor to Chittagong but to every place, in Bengal 
where repression has gone. It is not froth. One do^s not undergo 
suffering by empty appeals or empty emotionalism.* Bengal has. 
proved the solidity of her emotion.— 22?^^ December, 1921. 
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l^th Decemher^ 1921 
A CROP OF DIFFICULTIES 

A Bihar corespondent who gives his name writes as 
follows : 

“I was to some extent considered to be a zealous worker in 
the cause o£ our country’s welfare. I had sided 'with non-co- 
operation with full belief that it was religiously compulsory upon 
every Moslem. I never deceived myself with any hope of India’s 
regeneration through Non-co-operation nor have I yet been per- 
suaded to hope so. On the contrary, I believed that we were to 
Non-co-operate with the British Government at the sacrifice of 
our best interests. By this I do mean that I consider Non-co- 
operation to be less effective but I do most strongly say that 
onr countrymen are not capable of adhering to it with perfect 
non-violence. I have had opportunities enough to see that your 
lieutenants are more anxious to make a name than do any good 
to the cause they stand for. I think the morale of the country 
has so far deteriorated that it is beyond possibility that our 
present generation can effectively practise Non-co-operation 
with non-violence. Is it not strange that a responsible leader 
like yourself could shut his eyes to this apj3arent and abject 
condition of things ? 

“I have taxed my brain to the last degree to find the reason 
why we are in such a hurry about Swaraj. Of course to 
delay would be sinful if Swaraj was within oUr grip, but after so- 
much evidence of failures, why do you still stick to dating the 
advent of SwS.raj by months ? If it was only to rouse the teeming 
masses, I am afraid the idea was not well conceived as clear from 
recent happenings. To give out absurd hopes is nothing but 
playing with people’s passion. 

“I make bold to beseech you in. the interest of .India and 
Indians to make a halt. Let us first train the countrymen and 
then march them to do battle. We have begun the fight with 
bad soldiers. It is better to accept defeat for next offensive 
than defend with such conditions. I am sure God’s laws are 
just, and therefore Islam makes it conditional to see the capa- 
city before taking up any thing. The pilgrimage to Mecca is one 
of the five Fundaments Islam but not for all and sundry. To 
work for Swaraj, i,e., freedom of one’s country, ought to beon^ 
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of our foremost duties, ‘but is it notncruelty to try us far beyond 
our capacity ? lam afraid this hurry is at the root of most of 
the mischief done. 

“ I should like to hear through To India your views.” 

He is a well known Biliari. There is no doubt about 
his honesty. I therefore gladly respond to his sugges- 
tion to give a public reply to his letter. Though Non- 
co-operation was in the first instance conceived in 
connection with the Khilafat, neither I nor my first 
associates ever thought that Non-co-operation with the 
British Government involved any sacrifice whatsoever 
of the country’s interests. On the contrary, we believed 
that, if we could compel surrender to the just demands 
of the Mussalmans of India regarding • the Khilafat. we 
could also compel surrender in the matter of the Punjab 
and consequently in the matter of Swaraj. Non-violence 
was believed from the very commencement to be an 
integral part of Non-co-operation, and if the former failed 
the latter failed ipso facto. Indeed, the recent happenings 
have furnished abundant proof of the progress of non- 
violence. They show, I hope conclusively, that Bombay’s 
aberration was an isolated instance in no way sympto- 
matic of the general condition of the country. A year 
ago it would have been impossible for ther Government 
to arrest so many leaders of the front rank in so many 
parts df the country leaving the people absolutely self- 
controlled. It would be a mistake to suppose that it is 
the machine gun which has kept all the people under 
restraint. No doubt it has its share, but he who runs 
may see that there are hundreds, if not thousands, of 
people in India to-day to whom machine guns have 
ceased to be a terror. Nor can I subscribe to the 
doctrine that the cohhtry^; has# suffered deterioration, 
the contrary, every province can demonstrate the 
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marvellous revolution brought about by this movement 
of purification in the ‘lives of people, A distinguished 
Mussalman friend was telling me only the other day how 
the younger generation of Mussalmans was reclaimed 
from a life of indolent and atheistical luxury to one of 
religious simplicity and industry. 

We are certainly in a hurry to get Swaraj. Who can 
help it? Were the Moplahs in the death-wagon in a 
hurry when in their asphyxiated state they were crying 
out for a breath of fresh air and a drink of water ? The 
death-wagon of foreign domination in which we are 
suffering from moral asphyxiation is infinitely worse 
than the Moplah death-wagon. And the wonder is that 
all these long years we have not felt the want of the 
oxygen of liberty. But having known our state, is it not 
most natural for us to cry out for the fresh air of 
Swaraj ? I am unable to accept any blame for having 
set the time limit. I would have been wrong not to do 
so, knowing as I did that, if the people fulfilled the 
conditions which were . capable of easy fulfilment, 
Swaraj was a certainty inside of twelve months. If the 
atmosphere of non-violence is truly established, I make 
bold to say that we shall achieve the substance even 
during the remaining' days of this year, though we 
might have to wait for the form yet a while. The time 
limit was not fixed in order to rouse the teeming millions, 
but it was fixed in order to rivet the attention of 
Congressmen and Congresswomen on their sense of 
immediate duty and on the grand consequence of its 
fjjlfilment. Without the time limit we would not have 
collected the crore nor would we have introduced so 
many spinning wheels, nor manufactured thousands of 
rupees worth of handspun Khadi and distributed lakhs 
amongst the poorest workers in the country. It is not a 
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sign of bad soldiery to find Bi^ngal, the United Pro- 
vinces, and the Punjab supplying prisoners as fast 
as Government can take them,. . And, when the word 
passes round the other provinces for repression .of a 
violent type, I doubt not that, they will shine just as 
brilliantly as the three fortunate ones .1 have mentioned. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


1th July, 1921 
THE PRINCE 
(By M. K. CrANDHl) 

Mr. Baptista has written to the Bombay Chronicle on 
the forthcoming visit of His Royal Highness, the Prince 
of Wales and has combated views he imputes to me. 
Much as I should like for the present to observe silence 
on this delicate subject I cannot allow it to be said of me 
that I would ‘ visit the sins of ministers on the Prince/ 
I entirely agree with Mr. Baptista that the Prince has no 
voice in the government and that he is not concerned 
with the acts of the ministers of the Crown, much less- 
with their blunders. I am just as keen as any one could 
be to give a royal' reception to the • Prince and it is be- 
cause I appreciate the constitution and its working that 
I would boycott the visit under present conditions. It. 
is because I know, that the Royalty is ^bove politics that 
I would not allow the ministers or the Government of 
India,, if I can help it. to use the Prince for their own. 
pplitical purposes. If I can do nothing else, at least I 
must not become a tool in the hands of the ministers and 
the Government of India and allow them, under cover of 
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the Prince’s visit, to make their hold of India tighter and 
to demonstrate to the world that under their benign 
.administration the whole of India is happy and content- 
'ed. For let there be no mistake that such will be the 
Tresult if we remained silent and, under a mistaken sense 
of loyalty or of the constitution, gave any reception to 
-the Prince. On the contrary, I hope that our loyalty 
Tequires us to make it clear to His Majesty’s ministers 
Tthat if they send the Prince to India, we shall be in no 
mood to join any receptions they might arrange. I 
would tell them in no veiled language that we are. sick 
at heart over the Khilafat and the Punjab questions and 
that whilst we are fighting them for very life, we must 
not be expected to co-operate with them in giving recep- 
itions to His Royal Highness. We would be doing a 
'wrong to the public, if we neglected our clear duty of 
‘edtidating them to a truer pereOption of the meaning of 
^ha proposed Royal' visit. Let it’ be known that tho 
Prince will arrive by and with the advice of the minis- 
ters, and consent and apppval of the Government of’ 
India.' The visit therefore will be not ah a6t of the 
Prince but that of the ^ ministers and in boycotting' the 
"visit at this juncture, we would be' visiting their sins upon 
themselves and liot on the Prince.* In other words, we 
would not be playing into their hands. Supposing the 
ministers sent Sir Michael O’Dwyer to replace Lord 
UhelmSford and he arranged the receptionj would Mr. • 
Paptista have us to fall into S!r MiehaePs ttap Suppose' 
further that he insulted the Punjab under th6 Prince’s 
mose by ignoring the Punjab leaders, ^should the' Punjab 
pocket the insult aiid join the reception because Rbya#y 
is abbve politics ! To say so‘^ would' bb ' tb betray -a* 
woeful dishlu-y of ignorance of the meaning of loyalty ’ 
and'^pblitics. ' 
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I venture to suggest that if the Australian people were 
intensely dissatisfied with the acts or the blunders of the 
(the ministers in the sense we are, they would boycott the 
visit without the slightest hesitation. The ministers 
want to make political capital out of the proposed visit. 
It is our duty to refuse to let them- do so. 

Mr. Baptista says and I agree that we are in mourning. 
He therefore hopes that the Prince would not be sent but 
-if he is, Mr. Baptista says, we should give him a welcome 
in spite of the mourning. I want the prince to come and 
therefore I would try to' remove the cause of mourning 
-and not take it as a settled fact. I would tell the 
ministers that as we want to give the Prince an enthusi- 
.astie welcome, they should remove the Khilafat "amd the 
Punjab grievances. I should further tell them that if 
they did not 'do so and still persisted in sending the 
Prince to India, 'they would be resppnsible'for placing 
the people in the awkward position of having to boycott 
'the visit or the reception. ■ ' 


ith August, 1920 
"WTIO IS piSLOYAL ? 

Mr. Montagu has- discovered a new definition of dis- 
loyality.* He c'ofisiders my suggestion to 'boycott the 
visit of the Prince of Wales to be disloyal and some 
newspapers taking the cue from hifn have called persons 
who have made the suggestion ‘unmannerly.’ They 
have even attributed to these ‘unmannerly’ persons the 
sttggeStion-of ‘boycotting the Prince.’ 1 dravca sharp 
and fundamental’ distinctiop between boycotting , th^ 

’ ‘'In the ecrarse of a sp&ech in the Cointnbns, ' Mr. Montagn stated 
ithat the-woveinent to boycott the' Prince’s Visit 'was a'disloyel ones 
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Prince and boycotting any welcome arranged for him^ 
Personally I would extend the heartiest welcome to Hi& 
Eoyal Highness if he came or could come without 
oflScial patronage and the protecting wings of the* 
Government of the day. Being the heir to a constitu- 
tional monarch, the Prince’s movements are regulated 
and dictated by the ministers no matter how much the* 
dictation may be concealed beneath diplomatically 
polite language. In suggesting the boycott, therefore, the* 
promoters have suggested boycott of an insolent bu- 
reaucracy and dishonest ministers of His Majesty. 

You cannot have it both ways. It is true, that under a 
constitutional monarchy, the royalty is above politics.. 
But you cannot send, the Prince . on a political visit for 
the purpose of making political capital out of him, and 
then coniplain that those, who will not play your game 
and, in order to checkmate you, proclaim a boycott of 
the Royal visit, do not know constitutional usage. For 
the Prince’s visit is not for pleasure. His Royal High- 
ness is to come, in Mr. Lloyd George’s words, as the 
“ Ambassador of the British nation,” in other words, his. 
own ambassador in order to issue a certificate of merit, 
to him and possibly to give the ministers a new lease of 
life. The wish is designed",to,cpnsoKdate and strengthen 
a power that spells mischief for India. Even as it is, 
Mr. Montagu has foreseen that the welcome will pro- 
bably be excelled by any hitherto extended to Royalty^ 
meaning that the people are not really and deeply 
affected and stirred by the official atrocities in the 
Punjab and the manifestly dishonest breach of official 
declarations on the Khilafat. With the knowledge 
that India was bleeding , at heart, the Government;^ of 
India should have told fiis Majesty’s ministers that 
the moment was inopportune for sending the Prince. 
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I venture to submit that it is adding insult to injury 
to bring the Prince and through his visit to steal 
honours and further prestige for a Government that 
deserves to be dismissed with disgrace. I claim that I 
prove my loyalty * by saying that India is in no mood, 
is too deeply in mourning, to take part in and to wel- 
<5ome His Royal Highness, and that the ministers 
and the Indian Government show their disloyalty by 
making the Prince a cat’s paw of their deep political 
game. If they persist, it is the clear duty of India to 
have nothing to do with the visit. 


Id December^ 1920 

ROYAL VISITS: THEIR ‘USE’ AND ABUSE 
(By C. F. An'urews) 

With the visit of the Duke of Connaught to this 
country still pending, it is of the greatest importance 
for the people of India clearly to understand how these 
royal visits are often unscrupulously used by Govern- 
ment for political purposes. The idea is, first of all, sedu- 
lously propagated that the royal visit has nothing to do 
with politics ; that the Royal Family are above politics 
•-^that they are strictly neutral in their political attitude. 
Then, afterwards, the news is placarded on all sides 
that a great political success has been obtained. The 
late King Edward VII was rightly called the greatest 
* In Yo%mg India of 17tli November, 1921, Mr. Gandhi wrote in 
reply to a correspondexit, Mr. A. H. Jayasinhani : (1) As a Non-co- 
operator, I neither own nor disown George as my King. , I have 
•dissociated myself from the system administered under the King’s 
name. I keep myself free to give my allegiance to him, if I can 
■attain my full growth in his kingdom and can secure full redress of 
the Khilafat and the Punjab wi’ongs. 
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diplomatist in the British empire. The present Prince- 
of Wales has now earned the title of ‘ Our Greatest- 
Ambassador.” 

If it were merely the spreading of messages of good- 
will and peace to all nations that could be accom- 
plished by such diplomatic and ambassadorial tours,, 
the world might be all the better for them. But the 
danger always lurks at the back, that some distinctly 
political objects may be aimed at behind the scenes ; 
that evil systems, which have power and authority 
behind them, may receive from them an added power 
and an added authority for oppression of the poor and 
subjection of the weak. Even to-day, the greater pro- 
portion of Europeans on the continent of Europe believe 
that the visits of King Edward were used by English 
politicians for the encirclement of Germany by a ring 
of hostile powers. Whether that opinion is right or 
wrong, need not be discussed here. I only wish to point 
out, how from a bitter past experience, these royal visits 
are surely feared in Europe. ’ Europe has had her hard 
lesson to learn; and the proverb is true, — -“Once bit,, 
twice shy.” 

I wish now to tell the story of what happened, behind 
the scenes, in the Prince of Wales’ recent visit of Fiji. 
The facts have just come to light, and they are most 
instructive. 

The . Indian community were suffering, at the time,, 
from a most painful injustice- They had been charged 
with the offence of stirring up racial hatred against the 
Europeans and breaking out into ‘ open rebellion’ ; yet 
the truth was simply this, that the Indian labourers were 
nearly starving and had struck work in order to ^obtain 
from the plutocratic Colonial Sugar Eefining Company 
a more just and equitable share of the enormous profits 
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from sugars The Colonial ‘Sugar Refining Company 
had reaped these successive profits out of Indian labour^ 
year after year, during the War. After the war also* 
these had gone on still further increasing. Yet the- 
Company continually refused to' share what they ' hadi 
gained with the Indian labourers/ 

When I was in Fiji in 1917, there was an -attempted 
suicide of an Indian. In open Court the Indian declared 
that he could not bear to see his young children crying; 
for bread and to have nothing to give them to eat. The- 
judge dismissed him with a warning. That was coldi 
comfort indeed ! And what can be said strong enough 
about the oppression of the poor by this wealthy Sugar 
Company with its many crores of capital ? Yet it held 
out to the last, against a mere rise in wages of 3d. per 
day when I tried to negotiate this for the Indian la- 
bourers in the Colony in 1917. 

The Indian community, when freed at last from inden- 
ture, demanded a decent living wage — the wage of a free^ 
man and a free woman. I know for certain that the- 
C. S. R. Company could easily have afforded to give this, 
out of its surplus profits. But it would not budge from 
its hard and fast» position ; and when at last the strike- 
began, the news was ever37where spread abroad that 
the Indians were in ‘ open rebellion ’ and were proposing 
to massacre the Euiropeans. Troops with machine guns’ 
were hurried in a warship of the New Zealand Navy^ 
from Auckland, and-the Indian labourers were terrorised 
back into their work, without getting their rise in wages.. 
' Soon after these troubles, the Indian Community 
wished to present an address to the Prince of Wales 
who came ta Fiji. They asked permission from the- 
Governor to state theit- position in the following terms i 
We do not think it proper to pain your Royal Highness 
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by describing our secular difficulties and* grievances, 
which will not remain hidden to your Royal Highness, 
^One thing, however, we arc compelled to bring to your 
notice. It is the fact that we have been misrepresented 
to the effect that our recent agitation for better rights 
.and economical improvement was based on racial 
feelings. This has wounded oiir hearts. This surmise, 
on the part of the authorities, is not only without any 
foundation, but is a great slur and an irreparable stain 
on our character, which should be removed at once.” 

These were the proposed words. But the Governor 
•cut them out of the address altogether, and substituted 
others; ‘which, while seemingly a mere abbreviation, 
were actually a perversion of the meaning. The Indians 
wished to say that the accusation of racial hatred, 
levelled against thew.selvesy were unjust and unbearable. 
'What they were made to say was that there was no 
racial feeling on the part of any one at all, — either 
European or Indian. Now this was the opposite of the 
truth ; because the European racial feeling had been 
excessive. I wish my readers to notice how subtly and 
cleverly this was done. The Governor of Fiji struck out 
the words of the address of welcome, which I have stated 
above, and substituted the following : 

“We do not think it proper to refer to political 
matters. It is inevitable, however, that your Royal 
Highness should have heard of the recent Indian troubles 
in Fiji ; and we desire to assure you ' that they were due 
solely to economic causes and not to any racial feeling.’^ 

The Indian Community protested against this perver- 
sion of their own meaning. But the Governor of Fiji 
insisted, and the Indians weakly gave way. The result 
was that the Prince of Wales was prompted to pick out 
those very words declaring that there was no racial 
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feeling, which would camouflage the whole matter. 
They were telegraphed all. over the world by Reuter. 
We received them here in India. London, and JSTew 
York, and Capetown, and Tokio, and Melbourne received 
them also. The Prince stated that “ he was glad to hear 
that the recent Indian troubles had not been due to any 
racial feelings, ” Thus the impression was spread abroad, 
that the Europeans were very good friends of the Indians 
and were living in social friendliness with them. The 
truth all the while was this, that the Europeans, as I 
have said, had brought troops from Hew Zealand and, by. 
sheer military power, crushed Indians back into accept- 
ing the harshest terms of settlement. They had even 
passed racial laws against the Indians, marking them 
out from all other races in Fiji. 

This incident in Fiji affected the honour of a few 
thousands of Indians in that colony. The Duke of 
Connaught’s visit will affect the honour of nearly thirty- 
two crores in India itself. Let us take warning from this 
weak surrender of our poorer Indian brethren in Fiji. 
We cannot blame them for that surrender, for their man- 
hood has been crushed by servile labour. 

But let us not weakly surrender ourselves, or put trust 
in Governments, which can use such weapons of com- 
pulsion as these. The only course, which is dignified 
and self-respecting, during the coming royalvisit of the 
Duke of Connaught is to refrain altogether from offering 
addresses of welcome. Such a royal visit at this crisis 
is 7iot welcome to us. It cannot possibly be welcome. 
Silence therefore is golden. 


45 
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February, 1921 

TO H. E. H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT ' 

The following letter, which has appeared in the Press, 
was sent by Mr. Gandhi to H. E. H. The Duke of Con- 
naught last week : 

Sir, — ^Your Eoyal Highness must have heard a great 
deal about Non-co-operation, Non-co-operationists, and 
their methods, and, incidentally, of me, its humble 
author. I fear that the information given your Eoyal 
Highness must have been in its nature one-sided. I owe 
■ it to you, to my friends and myself, that I should place 
before you what I conceive to be the scope of Non-co- 
operation, as followed not only by me, but my closest 
associates, such as Messrs, Shaukat Ali and Mahomed 
Ali. 

For me it is no joy and pleasure to be actively 
associated in the boycott of Your Eoyal Highness’s visit. 
I have tendered loyal, voluntary assistance to the 
Government for an unbroken period of nearly 30 years 
in the full belief that through that lay the path of 
freedom for my ccuntry. It was, therefore, no slight 
thing for me to suggest to my countrymen that we should 
take no part in welcoming Your Eoyal Highness. Not 
one amongst us has anything against you as an English 
gentleman. We hold your person as sacred as that of a 
dearest friend. * I do not know any of my friends who 
would not guard it with his life if he found it in danger. 

• Young India of 1st December, 1920, contained the following : 

The Duke's Visit . — His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
■will be soon in our midst. It is a matter of great sorrow to me that 
I should have to advise a complete boycott of all public functions 
Meld in his honour. He is personaUy an amiable English gentleman. 
But, in my humble opinion, public interest demands that this ofBcial 
visit should be strictly ignored. His Royal Highness comes to sustain 
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We are not at war witL individual Englishmen. We 
■seek not to destroy English life. We do desire to 
destroy the system that has emasculated our country in 
body, mind and soul. We are determined to battle 
with all our might against that in English nature which 
has made O’Dwyerism and Dyerism possible in the 
Punjab and has resulted in a wanton affront upon 
Islam, a faith professed by seven crores of our country- 
men. We consider it inconsistent with our self-respect 
■uny longer to brook the spirit of superiority and 
dominance which has systematically ignored and dis- 
regarded the sentiments of thirty crores of innocent 
people of India on many a vital matter. It is humiliating 
to us. It cannot be a matter of pride to you that thirty 
<5rores of Indians should live day in and day out in fear 
of their lives from one hundred thousand Ei^lishmen 
and, therefore, be under subjection to them. 

Your Royal Highness has come, not to end the system 
I described, but to sustain it by upholding its prestige. 
Your first pronouncement was a laudation of Lord 
Willingdon. I have the privilege of knowing him. I 
believe him to be an honest, amiable gentleman, who 
will not willingly hurt even a fly, but he certainly failed 
as a ruler. He allowed himself to be guided by those 
whose interest it was to support their power. He is not 
reading the mind of t he Dravidian province. Here, in 

a corrupt system of government, he comes to white'wash an irrespon- 
sible bureaucracy, he comes to make us forget the Unforgettable, he 
comes not to heal the tvounds inflicted upon us, but to mock us by 
flinging deceptive reforms at us. To tvelcome His Royal Highness 
IB to associate with him in promoting our own dishonomt No 
government ofBcial, whether he be European or Indian, has a right to 
•claim any welcome or honour from us so long as the government, 
whosepower he represents, remains unrepentant and unresponsive' 
to the one thing needful. 
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Bengal, you are issuing a certificate of merit to a Gov- 
ernor who is again, from all I have heard, an estimable 
gentleman, but who knows nothing of the heart of 
Bengal and its yearnings. Bengal is not Calcutta. Fort 
William and the palaces of Calcutta respresent an in- 
solent exploitation of the unmurmuring and highly 
cultured peasantry of this fair province. 

The Non-co-operators have come to the conclusion 
that they must not be deceived by the reforms that 
tinker with the problem of India’s distress and humilia- 
tion, nor must they be impatient and angry. We must 
not in our impatient anger resort to stupid violence. 
We freely admit that we must take our due share of 
blame for the existing state. It is not so much British 
guns that are responsible for our subjection as our 
voluntary co-operation. 

Our non-participation in a hearty welcome to Your 
Royal Highness is thus, in no sense, a demonstration 
against your high personage, but it is against the system 
you come to uphold. I know individual Englishmen 
cannot, even if they will, alter the English nature all of 
a sudden. If we would be the equals of Englishmen, we 
must cast off fear. We must- learn to be self-reliant 
and independent of schools, courts, protection, and 
patronage of a Government we seek to end, if it will 
not.mend. 

Hence this non-violent non-co-operation. I know we 
have not all yet become non-violent in speech and deed, 
but the results so far achieved have, I assure Your Royal 
Highness, been amazing. The people have understood 
the secret and value of non-violence as they have never 
done before. He, who will, may see that this is a - reli- 
gious, purifying movement. We are leaving off drink. 
We are trying to rid India of the curse of untouch^bility 
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We are trying to throw off foreign tinsel splendour, and 
by reverting to the spinning wheel, revive the ancient 
and poetic simplicity of life. We. hope thereby to 
sterilize the existing harmful institutions. 

I ask Your Royal Highness as an Englishman to study 
this movement and its possibilities for the Empire and 
the world. We are at war with nothing that is good in 
the world. In protecting Islam in the manner we are, 
we are protecting all religions ; in protecting the honour 
of India, we are protecting the honour of humanity. 
For our means are hurtful to none. We desire to live 
on terms of friendship with Englishmen, but that friend- 
ship must be friendship of equals both in theory and in 
practice, and we must continue to non-co-operate, i.e.^ 
to purify ourselves till the goal is achieved. I ask Your 
Royal Highness, and through you every Englishman, 
to appreciate the view-point of Hon-oo-operation. 

I beg to remain. 

Your Royal Highness’s faithful servant, 
(Sd.) - M. K. GANDHI. 


27th October, 1921 
HONOUR THE PRINCE 
(By M. K . Gandhi) 

The reader must not be surprised at the title of this 
writing. Supposing that the Prince was a blood brother 
in a high place, supposing that he was to be exploited 
by neighbours for their own base ends, supposing 
further that he was in the hands of my neighbours, 
that my voice could not effectively reach him and that 
he was being brought to my village by the said neigh- 
bours, would I not honour him best by dissociating 
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myself from all the ceremonial that might be arranged! 
in his ‘honour ’ in the process of exploitation and by” 
letting him know by every means at my disposal that 
he was being exploited Would I not be a traitor t<^* 
him if I did not warn him against entering the trap 
prepared for him by my neighbours ? 

I have no manner of doubt that the Princess visit is 
being exploited for advertising the ‘ benign * British rule 
in India. It is a crime against us if His Royal High- 
ness is being brought for personal pleasure and sport 
when India is seething with discontent, when the masses 
afe saturated with disaffection towards the system under 
which they are governed, when famine is raging in 

*The following appeared in Yotmg India of 10th July, 1921 : 

The Princess Proposed Visit — It is a great pity that the talk of the 
prince’s visit has been revived and a provisional date fixed. India will 
refuse to welcome a representaive of a system of which she is sick 
unto death. And if his visit is forced upon an unwilling India there 
must be the same effective Hartal on the day of His Royal 
Highness’s visit that there was on the Duke’s visit. I repeat once 
more that Non-co- operators have nothing against the Prince as 
a man. But he cannot fee divested of the office he bolds. Whilst it is 
true that the King and his heirs do not actively, meddle in the affairs 
of state (which is a convenience for the state), he is as effective a 
representative of the existing system of Government as the most 
meddlesome Prime Minister or Viceroy. I am disposed to think that 
as a supporter of the institution, he is more effective by reason of his. 
isolation. If the Prince comes, he will not come to bless the Non-co- 
operators or the cause, but to sing the song of praise for a Government 
which is responsible for the dishonour of the Punjab, for breach of 
faith with the Mussalmans, for forcing the drink traffic on India, for 
impoverishing her and for so emasculating her that she almost thinks 
she must' remain in slaveiy for an unthinkable time. In my humble 
opinion, the projected visit will be an insult added to injury. And it 
will be the duty of every Non- co-operator, respectfully but firmly an<J 
in no unmistakable manner, to express his strong disapproval of all' 
such efforts to bolster itp a system which is tottering to its fall. — 
M. K. G. 
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Khulna and the Ceded Districts and when an armed 
conflict is raging in Malabar : it is a crime against India 
to spend millions of rupees on a mere show when mil- 
lions of men are living in a state of chronic starvation. 
Eight lacs of rupees have been voted away by the 
Bombay Council alone for the pageant. 

The visit is being heralded by repression in the 
land. In Sindh, over fifty-six Non -co-operators are in 
gaol. Some of the bravest of Mussalmans are being 
tried for holding certain opinions. Nineteen Bengal 
workers have been just imprisoned, including Mr. 
Sen Gupta, the leading Barrister of the place. A Mus- 
salman Pir and three other selfless workers are already 
in gaol for a similar ‘ crime ’. Several leaders of 
Karnatak are also imprisoned, and now its chief man is 
on trial for saying what I have said repeatedly in these 
columns and what Congressmen have been saying ail 
over during the past twelve months. Several leaders of 
the Central Provinces have been similarly deprived of 
their liberty. A most popular doctor, Dr. Paranjapye, 
a man universally respected for his selflessness, is 
suffering rigorous imprisonment like a common felon. 
I have, by no means, exhausted the list of imprisonments 
of Non-co-operators. Whether they are a test of real 
crime or an answer to growing disaffection, the Prince’s 
visit is, to say the least, most inopportune. There is no 
doubt that the people do not want His Royal Highness 
to visit India at the present juncture. They have ex- 
pressed their opinion in no uncertain terms. They have 
declared that Bombay should observe Hartal on the day 
of his landing at Bombay. It is a clear imposition upon 
the people to bring the Prince in the teeth of their 
opposition. 


See infra 
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What are we to do in the circumstances? We must 
organise a complete boycott. of all functions held in the 
Prince’s honour. We must religiously refrain from 
attending charities fetes or fireworks organised for the 
purpose. We must refuse to illuminate or to send our 
children to see the organised illuminations. To this 
end we must publish leaflets by the million and distri- 
bute them amongst the people, telling them what their 
duty in the matter is, and it would be true honour done 
to the Prince if Bombay on the day of his landing wears 
the appearance of a deserted city. 

But we must isolate the Prince from the person. We 
have no ill-will against the Prince as man. He pro- 
bably knows nothing of the feeling in India, he probably 
knows nothing about repression. Equally probably he 
is ignorant of the fact that the Punjab wound is still 
bleeding, that the treachery towards India in the matter 
of the Khilafat is still rankling^in every Indian breast, 
and that on the Government’s own admission the re- 
formed councils contain members who, though nominally 
elected, do not in any sense represent even the few lacs 
who are on the electoral rolls. To do or to attempt to 
do any harm to the person of the Prince would be not 
only cruel and inhuman, but it would be on our part a 
piece of treachery towards ourselves and him, for we 
have voluntarily pledged ourselves to be and remain 
non-violent. Any injury or insult to the Prince by us 
will be a greater wrong done by us to Islam and India 
than any the English have done. They know no better. 
We can lay* no such claim to ignorance, we have with 
our eyes open and before God and man promised not 
to hurt a single individual in any way connected with 
the system we are straining every nerve to destroy. If 
must therefore be our duty to take every precaution 
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to protect his person as our own from all harm. 
In spite of all our effort, we know that there will be 
some who would want to take part in the various func- 
tions from fear or hope or choice. They have as much 
right to do what they like as we have to do what we 
like. That is the test of the freedom we wish to have 
and enjoy. Let us, whilst we are being subjected by an 
insolent bureaucracy to a severe irritation, exercise the 
greatest restraint. And if we can exhibit our firm 
resolve to have nothing to do with it by dissociating 
ourselves from its pageant and at the same time we show 
forbearance towards those who differ from us, we would 
advance our cause in a most effective manner. 


December, 1921 ' 

‘ ONE STEP ENOUGH FOR ME ’ 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Mr- Stokes is a Christian who wants to follow the 
light that God gives him. He has adopted India as his 
home. He is watching the Non-co-operation movement 
from the Kotagiri hills where he is living in isolation 
from the India of the plains, and serving the hillmen. 
He has contributed three articles'^ on Non-co-operation 
to the columns of the Servant of Calcutta and other 
papers. I had the pleasure of reading them during my 
Bengal tour. Mr. Stokes approves of Non-co-operation 
but dreads the consequences that may follow complete 
success, evacuation of India by the British. He con- 
jures up before his mind a picture of India invaded by 
the Afghans from the North-west, plundered by the 
* Omitted in this collection. For Mr. Stokes’s views, see his 
j^ational Self-realisation. 
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Gurkhas from the Hills. For me I say with Cardinal 
Newman : ‘ I do not ask to see the distant scene ; one- 
step enough for me.’ The business is essentially reli- 
gious. The business of every God-fearing man is to 
dissociate himself from evil in total disregard of conse- 
quences. 'He must have faith in a good deed producing 
only a good result : that in my opinion is the Qita 
doctrine of work without attachment. God does not 
permit him to peep into the future. He follows truth, 
although the following of it may endanger his very life. 
He knows that it is better to die in the way of God than 
to live in the way of Satan. Therefore whoever is 
satisfied that this Government represents the activity of 
Satan has no choice left to him but to dissociate himself 
from it. 

However, let us consider the worst that can happen 
to India on a sudden evacuation of India by the British.. 
What does it matter that the Gurkhas and the Pathans 
attack us ? Surely we would be better able to deal with 
their violence than we are with the continued violence, 
moral and physical, perpetrated by the present govern- 
ment. Mr. Stokes does not seem to eschew the use of 
physical force. Surely the , combined labour of the 
Rajput, the Sikh and the Mussalman warrior in a united 
India may be trusted to deal with plunders from any or 
all the sides. Imagine however the worst : Japan over- 
whelming us from the Bay of Bengal, the Gurkhas from 
the Hills, and the Pathans from the North-West. If we 
do not succeed in driving them out, we make terms with 
them and drive them out at the first opportunity. This 
will be a more manly course than a helpless submission 
to an admittedly wrongful State. 

But I refuse to contemplate the dismal outlook. If 
the movement succeeds through Non-violent Non-co- 
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operation, and that is the supposition Mr. Stokes has 
started with, the English whether they remain or retire, 
they will do so as friends and under a well-ordered 
agreement as between partners. 1 still believe in the 
goodness of human nature, whether it is English or any 
other. I therefore do not believe that the English will 
leave in ‘a night.’ 

And do I consider the Gurkha and the Afghan being 
incorrigible thieves and robbers without ability to res- 
pond to purifying influences ? I do not. If India returns 
to her spirituality, it will react upon the neighbouring 
tribes she will interest herself in the welfare of these 
hardy but poor people, and even support them, if neces- 
sary, not out of fear but as a matter of neighbourly duty. 
She will have dealt with Japan simultaneously with the 
British. Japan will not want to invade India, if India 
has learnt to consider it a sin to use a single foreign 
article that she can manufacture within her own borders. 
She produces enough to eat, and her men and women 
can without difficulty manufacture enough cloth to cover 
their nakedness and protect themselves from heat and 
cold. We become prey to invasion if we excite the 
greed of foreign nations by dealing with them under a 
feeling of dependence on them. We must learn to be 
independent of every one of them. 

Whether therefore we finally succeed through violence 
or non-violence, in my opinion, the prospect is, by no 
means, so gloomy as Mr. Stokes has imagined. Any 
conceivable prospect is, in my opinion, less black than 
the present unmanly and helpless condition. And we 

* Mr. Andrews writes that it was the Mahainia’s intention to work 
among the border tribes and make them friends and even die in the 
attempt, if necessar5\ ySee his Teicnce Mac Swiney and the New World 
'Movement 
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^cannot do better than following out fearlessly and with 
^confidence the open and honourable programme of 
[Non-violence and sacrifice that we have mapped for 
‘Ourselves.^ 


Uh May, 1921 
THE AFaHAH BOGEY 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The reader will find elsewhere a string of questions 
l)ut by a correspondent.t The most important relates 
to a speech delivered by Maulana Mahomed Ali on the 
■fear of an Afghan invasion. I have not read Maulana 
Mahotned All’s speech referred to by the correspondent. 
But whether he does or not, I would, in a sense, certainly 
.assist the Amir of Afghanistan, if he waged war against 
fhe British Government. That is to say, I would openly 
fell my countrymen that it would be a crime to help a 
‘Government which had lost the confidence of the nation 
■to remain in power. On the other hand, I would not ask 
Indians to raise levies for the Amir. That would be 
.against the creed of non-violence accepted by both 
Hindus and Muslims for the purpose of the Khilafat, the 
-Punjab and Swaraj. And I apprehend that Maulana 
Mahomed Ali could not mean more in his speech than 
what I have suggested. He could not very well do other- 
'wise, so long as the Hindu-Muslim compact subsists. But 
it would be found upon an examination of the case, that 
the compact is indissoluble. Dissolution of the compact 

*The Congress Working Committee advocated in October, 1921, a 
foreign policy for India b^sed on these principles and condemned the 
ruse of Indian troops abroad in Mesopotamia, etc,, with- whose peoples 
;fche Indians had no quarrel. 

t Some of these questions are answered elsewhere. See page 651. 
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meaha destruction of India’s purpose. I cannot conceive^ 
the present possibility of Hindus and Muslims entering; 
upon a joint armed* revolt And Muslims can hardly- 
expect to succeed with any plan of an armed revolt. 

However, I warn the reader against believing in the- 
bogey of an Afghan invasion. Their own military- 
writers have often let us into the secret that many of the* 
punitive expeditions were manufactured for giving the- 
soldiers a training or keeping idle armed men occupied.. 
A weak, disarmed, helpless, credulous India does not 
know how this Government has kept her under its 
hypnotic spell. Even some of the best of us to day really 
believe that the military budget is being piled up for- 
protecting India against foreign aggression. I suggest 
that it is being piled up for want of faith in the Sikhs,, 
the Gurkhas, the Pathans, and the Eajputs, i,e., for want 
of faith in us and for the purpose of keeping us under' 
forced subjection. My belief (I write under correction) 
is that the anxiety of the Government always to have a 
treaty with the Amir was based, not so much upon the- 
fear of a Russian invasion as upon the fear of losing the 
confidence of the Indian soldiery. To-day there is* 
certainly no fear of a Russian invasion. I have never’ 
believed in the Bolshevik menace. And why should any 
Indian Government, to use the favourite phrase of the- 
erstwhile idol of Bengal, ‘ broad-based upon a people’s 
affection,’ fear Russian, Bolshevik or any menace? Sure- 
ly a contented, and a powerful India (all the more), in 
alliance with Great Britain, can any day meet any inva- 
sion upon her. But this Government has deliberately 
emasculated us, kept us under the perpetual fear of our’ 
neighbours and the whole world, and drained India of her 
splendid resources, so that she has lost faith in herself 
either for defence or for dealing with the simple problem 
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of the growing poverty. I, therefore, do certainly hope 
that the Amir will not enter into any treaty with this 
Government. Any such treaty can only mean unholy 
bargain against Islam and India. This Government 
being unwilling to part with O’Dwyerism as an ‘ emer- 
gency ’ measure, being unwilling to keep its faith with 
the Muslims, (I must decline to treat the Government of 
India separately from the Imperial Government) and 
being unwilling to let India rise to her full height, wants 
Afghanistan to enter into a treaty of offence against 
India.*^ I hope that there is but one opinion so far as 

*On Mr. Andrews asking Mr. Gandhi whether the above article was 
not an invitation to the Afghans to invade India and whether thereby 
he did not become a party to violence, Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young 
India of 18th May, 1921, denying that he invited Afghans, expressing 
his anxiety that they should not go to India’s assistance and affirming 
that India was quite capable of settling with the Government 
without extraneous aid. He added : 

What however I would do is' totally different from what I can do. 
I am sorry to have to confess that the movement has not yet acquired 
such hold on the soldier class as to enbolden them to refuse assistance 
to the Government in time of need. When the soldier class has 
realised that they live for the nation, and that it is a travesty of a 
soldiei’s calling when he undertakes to kill to order, the battle of 
India’s worldly freedom is won without more. As it is, the Indian 
soldier is as much subject to fear as the layman. He fills the recruit- 
ing I'anks, because he believes that there is no other means of 
livelihood. The Government has made the profession of killing 
attractive by a system of special rewards, and by a system of skilfully 
devised punishments has made it well nigh impossible for the soldier 
onqe he is in, to get out withonD difficulty. In these circumstances I 
do not delude myself with the belief that the British Government 
will be without Indian help in the event of an immediate Afghan 
invasion. But it was my duty, especially when challenged, to put 
before the nation the position logically arising from non-co-operation. 
It was necessary, too, to warn the nation against being frightened 
by the Afghan bogey. 

The second part of the question contains, in my opinion, amiscon- 
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Non-co-operators are concerned. Whilst unwilling our- 
selves, we cannot wish others to co-operate with the 
Government. 


May, 1921 

THE FRONTIER FRIENDS 
(By. M. K. Gandhi) 

The Punjabees living on the Frontier deserve the 
sympathy of the whole of India. They are exposed to 
attacks from the neighbouring tribes, they are defence- 
less, and from all the accounts received by me, the 
Government seem to give them little or no protection, 
and now-a-days the rule for the officers, if any one 
complains, is to refer the complainant to the Ali 
Brothers and to me. If vre had charge of the Frontier, I 
know what we would have done. We would certainly 
have died in the attempt to defend the unarmed popu- 
lation of the districts. We would have, if necessary, 
armed the population for self-defence. But what is 
more, we would have won over the tribesmen and turned 
them from marauding bands into trustworthy neigh- 
bours. But we have to take things as they are. I 
assume that the Hindus and the Mussalmans are 

ception of Non-violence. It is no part of the duty of a Non-violent 
Non-co-operator to assisat the Government against war made upon 
it by others. A Non-violent Non-co-operator may not secretly or 
openly encourage or assist any such wai\ He may not take part 
directly or indirectly in it. But it is no part oi* his duty to help the 
Government to end the war. On the contrary, his prayer would be, 
as it must be, for the defeat of a power which he seeks to destroy. I 
therefore, so far as my creed of Non-violence is concerned, can 
contemplate an Afghan invasion with perfect equanimity, and equally ^ 
so far as India’s safety is concerned. 
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friendly to one another, and that no Mussalman trai- 
torously helps the tribesmen against his Hindu brothers. 
The Mussalman population on this side of the Frontier is: 
in an exceptionally strong position to help. 

We must not despair of the tribesmen. We have too 
often considered them to be hopeless. In my opinion,, 
they are amenable to reason. They are God-fearing. 
They do not loot merely for pleasure. I believe that they 
are themselves coming under the influence of the wave 
of self-purification that is spreading. 

I know that the process of reforming the tribesmen is 
slow and tedious. It provides poor comfort to those that 
are robbed of their possessions or their dear ones. 

The difficulty is to be traced to the same cause we 
fear Englishmen, and we have become slaves. We fear 
the tribesmen and we are satisfied with our slavery, we 
are thankful that we are protected by the former against 
the latter. I cannot imagine a greater humiliation for the 
self-respecting man to be dependent, for the safety of 
himself or his family, on those who he thinks prey upon 
him. I would prefer total destruction of myself and my 
all to purchasing safety at the cost of my manhood.. 
This feeling of helplessness in us has really arisen from 
our deliberate dismissal of God from our common affairs. 
We have become* atheists for all practical purposes. 
And therefore we believe that in the long run we must 
rely upon physical force for our protection. In the face 
of physical danger, we cast all our philosophy to the 
winds. Our daily life is a negation of God. If then we 
would but have a little trust in God, ourselves, we 
shall find no difficulty with the tribesmen. Only in that 
case, we will have to be prepared at times to surrender 
our possessions and under certain circumstances our 
lives father than our honour. We must refuse to believe 
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that our neighbours are savages incapable of responding 
to the finer instincts in man. 

Thus consistently with our self-respect there are but 
two courses open to us, to prepare in so far as we wish to 
defend ourselves, however weakly, against robbery and 
plunder, or to believe in the capacity of our neighbours 
to respond to the nobler instinct in man and to endea- 
vour to reform the tribesmen.' I apprehend that the two 
processes will go hand in hand. We must avoid the 
third at any cost, that is, reliance on the British bullet to 
protect us from harm. It is the surest way to national 
suicide. 

If my writings can reach the tribesmen, I would 
certainly urge them to leave their pred9.tory habits.'* In- 
as much as they loot a single manor woman, they believe 
the teaching of the Prophet whose name they prize 
above all others and whom they believe to be the mes- 
senger of the God of mercy and justice. It is the duty 
of every Mussalman and Ulema whotias any influence 
with these simple men to tell them that if they will play 

^ The following appeared in Young India of 5th. May, 1921, under 
the heading,' “ Kidnapping at the Border 

The recent instance of kidnapping a European girl by tribesmen on 
the North-west Border shows that they are no respecters of persons. 

The Ahhyodaya of Allahabad has however published from its corres- 
pondent harrowing details of kidnapping of Hihdus. Several Hindus 
fi’om the N.-W, Border have also been coming to Mr. Gandhi, complain- 
ing of members of their families having been kidnapped and ransomed 
after heavy payments. One man from Bannu told him that his people 
were obliged to pay Bs. 14,000 as ransom. The Hindu complainants 
have even been questioning the utility of Hindu-Muslim Unity, if such 
things could happen at the Border. With all our desire to secure relief 
from the depredations complained of, we fail to see how Hindu- 
Mmslim unity canbeblamidfor the continuance of the mischief. The 
Mahomedans of India havj, as a rule as much, or as little influence as 
the Hindus over these free booting tribes who have been kndwn- to 
46 
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their part in defending Islam from impending danger, 
the least they can do is to refrain from molesting their 
neighbours, who have done -not only no harm to them 
but who, whether they are Hindus or Mussalmans, are 
doing their best to safeguard the honour of Islam. 


The following appeared in Young India of 13th 
July, 1921 : 

Frontier Friends. — Mr. Mahomed Nawezkhan, B.A., 
LL.B., of Bannu, writes a long letter on my ^appeal to 
the Frontier Friends. I propose to give a brief summary 
of it instead of reproducing the whole Tetter, which is 
too discursive for the columns of Young India, He 
thinks that the tribesmen who learn the message will 
gladly respond. He traces the history of the annexation 
of the territory of the tribesmen, and proves that before 
these territories were annexed, there were practically i;io 
raids. Moreover, all were equally armed, and therefore 
the raided parties were well able to take care of them- 
selves. But after annexation, the tribesmen who were 
wantonly robbed of their lands treated both the. Hindu 

carry away Mahomedans almost as frequently as Hindus. In the first 
instance, it is the office of the Government to protect the Border 
villages from the free hooters. Secondly, it is for the Hindus them- 
selves to be resourceful enough, to combine together, for resisting the 
attacks of desperadoes. Thirdly, both the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans living in these Border villages should open communications 
with the tribesmen and induce them to behave better, promising them 
pecuniary help for a temporary period if they are likely to starve, 
having been used for generations to live simply on depredations. 
And lastly, it is certainly expected of those Mahomedans who have 
apy ipflu^nce over or connection with the tribesmen to weap them 
from their unneighbourly habits.* If all the remedies are simultaneous- 
ly adopted* have no doubt that the evil will be brought under 
control, if it is not entirely eradicated. 
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.and the Mussalman inhabitants of the annexed territories 
■as their enemies, the more so as the latter helped the 
Government in subduing the tribesmen. The writer, who 
■claims an intimate acciuaintance with the situation, is of 
■opinion that the tribesmen have been no respecters of 
religions, and have subjected to their depredations the 
Hindus and the Mussulmans alike, and that Mussulmans 
have never been known to assist the Hindus against the 
raiders. In proof of impartiality, the writer instances 
the cordial treatment meted out to the Hindus in the 
independent territory of the Frontier tribes. He states 
that the Hindus living there have greater freedom of 
worship than even in the British territory. Their social 
•status is any day better than under the British Govern- 
ment, and the Maliks are ever ready with all their might 
to defend their Hindu friends living within their 
jurisdiction. The writer gives it as his judgment that 
the British Government in the Frontier Province has 
•sinfully abdicated its function of protecting the inhabi- 
tants, who have unfortunately come under the so-called 
protecting wings of the British Empire. He -v^inds up 
his letter by saying that the Frontier regulations are 
worth studying, the procedure . there is most arbitrary, 
and the life and property of the people are at the mercy 
of military officers who are incapable of giving judicial 
decisions. Extra Assistant commissioners, he says, in 
effect disgrace their commissions and become instru- 
ments of injustice and oppression. No man’s honour is 
safe in the hands of these administratprs. They, have 
the power to put under lock-up , any respectable man 
apon the- slightest suspicion.. ■ 
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Is^ Jwne^ 1921 
THE AFGHAN ALABM 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It must be a matter of surprise to many people as it is. 
to me that Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal should be alarmed at 
the Afghan cry raised in interested quarters. He is a 
believer in full Swaraj* and I venture to suggest to Mr. 
Pal that we cannot establish Swaraj in India, till we rid 
ourselves of the feeling of helplessness. Swaraj means 
our preparedness to deal with the Afghan and every 
other menace in our country. The whole , scheme ol 
Non-co-operation is based on trusting other people, and: 
if they prove untrustworthy, on our being prepared to 
meet their deceit by self-suffering. I remind Mr. Pal of 
‘wh^the truly said at Allahabad at the’ Hindu-Maho- 
■medan Conference in reply to Dr. Sapru that the same* 

’ power of combination, resourcefulness and, suffering that 
would end the present system of slavery, would . enable 
'us to deal with evOry otheif 'system, of a similar* nature. 

Pan-Islamism’, which Mr. Pal fears, is an admirable 
doctrine in so far as a Mussalman wishes the solidarity 
' of all Moslem states. It would be a dangerous doctrine, 
4f it were’ to mean a combination of Islamic powers for 
4he purpose -of exploiting the world or converting It to 
force. No sane Mussalman of my acquaintance^ 
has ever' entertained the latter idea. The world is grow- 
ing sicK of the domination of brute force.’" , ' • ^ ^ , 

I’ assure Mr. Pal that I do not believe in flirtation ,vrith 
■'aiiy sentiment. I reject -those that are bad, and hug 
those that are good. I .do * not believe that serious 
Mussalmans will welcome Afghan rule, any more than 
serious Hindus would. In writing my article on the 
Afghan Bogey, I was minded only to defend the correct. 
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position of a comrade, and to warn India against being, 
frightened by the interested cry. 

I totally dissent from Mr. Pal’s view that the event of 
■an Afghan invasion, or even the mere circulation of a- 
rumour of such invasion, will incite a very large part of 
our Muslim population to lawlessness, if not to open 
■“ revolt. ’ On the contrary, it is my firm belief that the 
Mussalmans have too much at stake to-day — ^the honour 
of their religion — to do any such foolish act. As Maulana 
Shaukat Ali has said so often, the Mussalmans are too 
•shrewd to mix up violence with non-violence. Mr. Pal. 
has done a grave injustice to the Hindus by attributing . 
to * a very large proportion’ of Hindus 'a desire to settle- 
their own account with the Mahomedans.’ He has, I 
venture to assure him, entirely misread the Hindu mind,- 
The Hindus are as much in earnest about the cow, as 
the Mussalmans about the Ehilafat, And the former 
know that they cannot save the cow — ^the cherished 
dream of every Hindu — without the good-will of the 
latter. I promise that the Hindus will forget every 
wrong done in the past by every Mussalman, when the 
latter help them to save the cow, as , I know every 
Mussalman will feel eternally grateful to the Hindus^, if 
he finds that he has retrieved the honour of Islam - by? 
their voluntary aid. , ; 

I deny 192 the truth of the proposition laid down 
by Mr. Pal that Muslims and Hindus would welcome 
an Afghan invasion* The protests that have been made 
against the supposed intentions of Maulana Mahomed ^ 
Ali are surely enough to convince anybody that India. 
’will not tolerate an Afghan invasion, 

Mr. Pal suggests that, if the Amir invades and if we 
do not aid the Government, there can only be a revolu- 
tion. I venture to suggest another alternative. If India 
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as a Non-co-operating India does not assist, the Govern- 
ment will make terms with the people. I do not consider 
the British people to be so utterly devoid of commonsense 
or resourcefulness as to leave India, rather than come 
to terms with her and heal the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wounds. That India does not yet possess the power to- 
command attention, I know only too well. I have simply 
suggested a contingent alternative. 

Mr. Pal sees a difference between Lalaji’s and my 
declaration at Simla and our previous declarations. I 
know none — neither Lalaji nor I — ^have ever welcomed 
an Afghan invasion. But I gladly lay down my -own 
position in categorical terms. 

(1) I do not believe that the Afghans want to invade* 
India. 

(2) I believe that the Government is fully prepared 
to meet an Afghan invasion. 

(3) I am sorry to confess that, if there was an Afghan 

invasion, every Baja and Maharaja will render uncondi- 
tiona! assistance to the Government. . •! 

(4) I believe too that we as a people are still sd 
demoralised, diffident and distrustful of Afghan int^n-^ 
tions, and Hindus and Mussalmans of one another, ‘ that 
many would iii mere panic rush to’ the help of the 
Government and thus still further strengthen the chaiii 
that binds India. 

(5) In theory, it is possible to distinguish between 

an invasion of India and no invasion of the British 
Government for the purpose of the Khilafat. [n prabticei 
I do not believe in, the Afghans invading India to 
embarrass the Government, and being able in the event 
of being successful to resist the temptation of establisli- 
ing a kingdom in India. ‘ 

(6) In spite of such belief, I hold it to be contrary to 
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the faith of a Non-co-operator to tender unconditional 
assistance to a Government which he seeks to end or 
mend. 

(7) A handful of conscientious objectors may make 
no impression on the then current of events, but they 
will sow the seed for raising a manly India. 

(8) I would rather see India perish at the hands of 
Afghans, than purchase freedom from Afghan invasion 
at the cost of her honour. To have India defended by 
an unrepentant Government that keeps the Khilafat and 
the Punjab wounds still bleeding is to sell India’s honour. 

(9) My faiths however, in the British nation iS' such 
that when we have shown sufficient strength of purpose, 
and undergone enough measure of self-sacrifice, the 
British people will respond fully. My reading of history 
is’that they do not yield to justice pure and simple. -It 
is top abstract for their ‘ commonsense. ’ But they are 
far-seeing- enough to respond to justice when it is allied 
with force. Whether it is brute-force, or soul-force, they 
do not mind. 

(10) it is the duty of every Non-co-operator to let the 
Afghans know that he believes in the capacity of Nqp- 
co-operation to restore the Khilafat to the pre-war- 
status, and that India does not want their armed inter- 
vention, that Non-co-operators would appreciate their 
refusal to enter into any deal with the British Govern- 
ment for holding India in subjection, and that India has 
none but the friendliest feelings for her igieighbours. 

# 

CONDITION OF LABOUR 

Mr. Gandhi writes in the “ Nava Jivan ” of the 8th 
instant : 

TwO' paths are open before India to-day, either to. 
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introduce the western principle of ‘ Might is right ’ or to 
uphold the eastern principle that truth alone conquers, 
that truth knows no mishap, that the strong and the 
weak have alike a right to secure justice. The choice is 
to begin with the labouring class. Should the labourers 
obtain an increment in their wages by violence ? Even if 
that be possible, they cannot resort to anything like 
violence, howsoever legitimate may be their claims. To 
use violence for securing rights may seem an easy path, ' 
but it proves to be thorny in the long run. Those who 
live by sword die also by sword. The swimmer often 
dies by drowning. Look at Europe. No one seems to 
be happy there, for, not one is contented. The labourer 
does not trust the capitalist and the capitalist has no 
faith in the labourer. Both have a sort of vigour and 
strength but even the bulls have it. They fight to the’ 
very bitter end. All motion is hot progress. We have 
got no reason to believe that the people of Eqrope are 
progressing. Their possession of wealth does not argue- 
the possession of any moral or spiritual qualities. King 
Duryodhan was a master of untold wealth, but with all 
that he was a pauper > in comparison to Vidura and 
Sudama. To-day the world adores Vidura and Sudama, 
whereas Duryodhan’s name is remembered only as a 
byword for the evil qualities one should shun. 

What shall we do then ? The labourers in Bombay 
made a fine stand. I was not in a position to knowall 
the facts. But this much I could see that they could 
fight in -a better way. The mill-owner may be wholly 
in thoi, wrong. In the struggle between capital and 
labour, it may be generally said that more often than not 
the capitalists are in the wrong box. But when labour 
comes fully to realise its strength, I know it can become 
more tyrannical than capital. The mill-owners will have 
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to work on the terms dictated by labour, if the latter 
•could command intelligence of the former. It is clear, 
however, that labour will never attain to that intelli- 
.gence. If it does, labour will cease to be labour and 
become itself the master. The capitalists do not fight 
on the strength of money alone. They do possess 
intelligence and tact. 

The question before us is this : When the labourers, 
remaining what they are, develop a certain conscious- 
ness, what should be their course ? It would be suicidal 
if the labourers rely upon their numbers or brute-force, 
i.e., violence. By so doing, they will do harm to indus- 
tries in the country. If, on the other hand, they take 
their stand on pure justice and suffer in their person to 
secure it, not only will they always succeed but they 
will reform their masters, develop industries and both 
master and men will be as members of one and the same 
family. A satisfactory solution of the condition of 
labour must include the following : 

(1) The hours of labour must leave the workmen 
some hours of leisure. 

(2) They must get facilities for their own education. 

(3) Provision should be made for an adequate 
supply of milk, clothing and. necessary education for 
their children. 

(4) There should * be sanitary dwellings for the 
workmen. 

(5) They should be' in a position to save enough to 
maintain themselves during their old age. 

None of these 'conditions’ is satisfied to-day. For this . 
both the parties are responsible. The masters care only 
for the service they get. What becomes of the labour- 
er does not concern them ? All their endeavours are 
generally confined to obtaining maximum service with 
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minimum payment. The labourer, on the other hand, tries- 
to hit upon all tricks whereby he can get maximum pay 
with minimum work. The result is tha5 although the* 
labourers get an increment there is no improvement in 
the work turned out. The relations between the two 
parties are not purified and the labourers do not make 
proper use of the increment they get. 

A third party has sprung up between these two- 
parties. It has become the labourers* friend. There is^ 
need for such a party. Only to the extent to which 
this party has disinterested friendship of the labourers* 
can it befriend them. 

A time has come now when attempts will be made to» 
use labour as a pawn in more ways than one. The* 
occasion demands consideration at the hands of those' 
that would take part in politics. What will they chbose ? 
Their own interest or the service of labour, and the 
nation ? Labour stands in sore need of- friends. It can- 
not proceed without a lead. What sort of meitgive this- 
lea*d will decide the condition of labour. 

Strikes, cessation of work and Hartal are wonderful 
things no doubt, but it is not difficult to abuse them.. 
Workmen ought to’ organise themselves into strong 
Labour Unions, and on no account shall they strike- 
work without the consent of these Unions. Strikes. 
should not be risked without previous negotiations with, 
the mill-owners. If the mill- owners resort to arbitration,, 
the principle of Panchayat should be accepted. And 
once the Panch are appointed, their decision must be- 
accepted by both the parties alike, whether they like it 
or not. 

Readers, if you are interested -in ameliorating the* 
condition of labour, if you want to befriend the workman 
and serve him, you will see from the above that there is 
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only one royal road before you, viz,, to elevate the 
workmen by creating between the two parties family 
relationship. And to secure this end there is no path 
like Truth. Mere increase in wages should not satisfy 
you; you must also watch by what means they get it and 
how they spend it. 


^th October, 1920 
WAGES AND VALUES 

The following is a free rendering of Mr. Gandhi’s- 
address to the mill-hands of Ahmedabad on the occasion 
of the second anniversary of the struggle that took place’ 
between the mill-owner and the mill-hands : 

I do not propose to examine the duty of the, eapitalisti. 
If the labourer alone were to understand his rights and 
res iK>nsibili ties and confine himself to the purest means,, 
both miist gain. But two things are needful — both the 
demands and the means adopted io Enforce them must, 
be just and clear. It is an unlawful demand which, 
seeks merely to take advantage of the capitalists ’ posi- 
tion. But it is aii altogether lawful demand when the 
labourer asks for enough wages to enable him to main- 
tain himself and to educate his children decently. To 
seek justice without resorting to violence and by an 
appeal to the goodsense of the capitalist by arbitration 
is lawful means. 

In order to achieve the end, you must have Unions^ 
A beginning has already been made. I trust that the 
mill-hands in every department will form their Unions 
and every one should scrupulously observe the rules 
that may be formed for them. You will then ap- 
proach the mill-owners through your Unions and if,. 
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the decisions of the former do not satisfy you, you 
will appeal to arbitration. It is a matter for satisfaction 
that both parties have accepted the principle, of 
arbitration. I hope that that principle will be fully 
•developed and that strikes will for ever become an 
impossibility. I know that strikes are an inherent right 
•of the working men for the purpose of securing justice, 
but they must be considered a crime immediately the 
capitalists accept the principle of arbitration. Wages 
are improving and there is every possibility of a con- 
tinuous improvement. But there is equal need for 
reducing hours of labour. The mill-hands seem ’ to be 
working twelve hours or more. 

The mill-owners tell me that the mill-hands are lazy, 
“they do not give full time to their work and they are 
inattentive. I for one cannot expect attention and appli- 
cation from those who are called upon to work twelve 
kours per day. But I would certainly hope that when 
the hours are reduced to ten the labourers will put in 
iDetter and almost the same aniount of work as. in twelve 
liours. Reduction in hours of labour has brought about 
bappy results in England. When mill-hands learn to 
identify themselves with the interest of the nii 11-owners, 
they will rise and with them will rise the industries of 
cur country. I would therefore urge the mill-owners to 
reduce the hours of labour to ten and urge the mill-handa 
to give as much work' in ten, as they have been doing in 
twelve. 

It is now time to examine the use we should make of 
the increasing wages and the hours saved. It would be 
like going into the frying pan out of the fire to, use the 
increase in wages in the grog-shop and the hours saved 
from the gambling den. The money received, it is clears 
should be devoted to education of our children, and, the 
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time saved to our education. In both these matters the- 
mill-owners can render much assistance. They can open 
cheap restaurants for the working men where they can 
get pure milk and wholesome refreshments. They can 
open reading-rooms and provide harmless amusements 
and games for them. Provided such healthy surround- 
ings, the craving for drink and gambling will leave them. 
The Unions also should attempt similar things. They 
will be better employed in divising means of improve- 
ment from within than fighting the capitalists. 

It is a sign of national degradation when little children 
are removed from schools and are employed in earning 
wages. No nation worthy of the name can possibly 
afford so to misuse her children. At least up to the age 
of sixteen they must be kept in schools. Similarly 
women also must be gradually weaned from mill- 
labour. If man and woman are partners in life and 
complementary each of the other, they become good- 
householders only by dividing their labour, and a wise- 
mother finds her time fully occupied in looking after her 
household and children. But where both husband and 
wife have to labour for mere maintenance, the nation 
must become degraded. It is like a bankrupt living on 
his capital. 

And just as it is necessary for the labourers to develop* 
their minds by receiving education and to educate their 
children, so it is necessary to develop the moral faculty 
in them. Development of the moral faculty means that 
of the religious sense. The world does not quarrel with 
those who have a true faith in God and who understand 
the true nature of religion. And if it does^ such men 
tutn away the wrath of their adversaries by their gentle- 
iiess. ^ Religion here does hot-mean merely offering one’s 
namaz or going to the temple. But it means knowledge? 
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-of one’s self and knowledge of God, and just as a person 
-does not become a weaver unless he knows the art of 
weaving so does he fail to know himself unless he 
complies with certain rules. Chief amongst these are 
three that are of universal observance. The first is 
observance of Truth. He who does not know what it 
IS to speak the truth is like a false coin valueless. The 
rsecond is not to injure others. He who injures others, 
is jealous of others, is not fit to live in the world. For 
-the world is at war with him, and he has to live in per- 
petual fear of the world. « We all are bound by the tie 
•of love. There is in everything a centripetal force 
without which nothing could have existed. Scientists 
tell us that without the presence of the cohesive force 
.amongst the atoms that comprise this globe of ours, it 
would crumble to pieces and we would cease to exist, 
.and even as there is cohesive force in blind matter, so 
much must there be in aU'things animate and the name 
for that cohesive force among animate beings is Love. 
We notice it between father and son, between brother 
.and sister, friend and: friend. But we have to learn to use 
that force among all that lives, and in the use of it con- 
sists our knowledge of God. Where therpr is love there 
is life ; hatred leads to destruction. I hope that Anasuya 
Bai will help you to learn this great law of Love and I 
.ask you if you recognise her love towards you to recipro- 
cate it by feeling in your own persons that same love to- 
wards the whole of humanity. The third rule is that we 
have to conquer our passions. It is oeiWed Brahmacharya 
in Sanskrit, I do not use it here merely in its accepted 
’iraarrow sense. He is not a BrahTnachari^ who, although 
« hemi^y be a celebate or may be living a chaste, life a^ a 
married man, otherwise gives. himself up to a variety of 
indulgences. . He alone is capable of knowing hiniself 
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who brings under complete subjection all his passions. 
He who exercises self-restraint in its widest sense is also 
a, Brahmachari — a man of faith, a true Hindu or a true 
Mahomedan. 

It is a breach of Brahmacliarya to hear questionable 
language or obscene songs. It is licentiousness of the 
tongue to utter foul abuse instead of reciting the name 
of God, and so with the other senses. He alone can 
be considered the true man who having subjected his 
passions becomes perfectly self-restrained. We are like 
a rider who cannot keep his horse under control and is 
quickly brought down. But one who^ drawing in the 
reins, keep the animal under subjection stands a fair 
chance of reaching his destination. Even so does a man 
who can control his passions make for the goal. He 
atone is fit for Swarajya. He alone is a seeker after truth. 
He alone becomes capable of knowing God. It is my 
earnest wish that you will not reject these remarks as if 
they were copybook maxims. I ask you to believe that 
we shall never go forward until we have learnt the value 
-of observing these truths. What I have told you is a 
fragment of my own experiences. My service of you is 
due simply to my love for you and I partake of your 
sorrows, because I hope thereby to justify myself before 
my Maker. What though your wages were ’'quadrupled 
and you had to work only a quarter of the time you are 
doing now, if, notwithstanding, you did not know the 
value of true speech, if the Eakshasa in you injured others 
and gave the reins to your passions. We must have 
more wages, we must have less work, because we want 
clean houses, clean bodies, clean minds and a clean soul, 
■and we strive for better wages and less work in .the belief 
that both are essential for this fourfold cleanliness. But 
if that be not the object to be achieved, it would be a 
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sin to attempt and get better wages and reduce the hour^ 
of labour. May God grant you and Ansuyabai the 
power to achieve the end. 


l^th February, 1921 
STRIKES 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Strikes are the order of the day. They are a symptonr 
of the existing unrest. All kinds of vague ideas are 
floating in the air. A vague hope inspires all, and great 
will be the disappointment if that vague hope does not 
take definite shape. The labour. world in India, > as. 
elsewhere, is at the mercy of those who set up as advisers 
and guides. The latter are not always scrupulous, and 
hot always wise even when they are scrupulous. The- 
labourers are dissatisfied with their lot. They have 
every reason for dissatisfaction. They are being taught, 
and justly, to regard themselves as being chiefly instru* 
mental in enriching their employers. And so it requires 
little effort to make them lay down their tools.- The- 
political situation too is beginning to affect the labourers 
of India. ^ And there are not wanting labour leaders*' 
who consider that strikes may be engineered for political 
purposes. • 

' “^Asa sign of labour’s awakening land patriotism the following frdm 
Young India of 11th August, 1921, may be read with interest *: ' - 
Lahomsrs' Mite — The public have no idea of the part labourers, 
have played in contributing to the Tilak Swaraj Fund. Twenty-one 
thousand mill-hands of Ahmedabad have paid nearly Rs .54,000 to the 
Fund and this at the prescribed rate, ie., one-tenth of their monthly 
walges< ^ Seveb thousand have become members. Similarly though not 
so scientifically or largely as tbe Ahmedabad labourers, th^'Bombajr 
-aboureijs have also sent their purses unasked. . It is a sign of the?* 
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In ray opinion, it will be a most serious mistake to 
make use of labour strikes for such a purpose. I don’t 
deny that such strikes can serve political ends. But 
they do not fall within the plan of non-violent , non-co- 
operation. It does not require much effort of the 
intellect to perceive that it is a most dangerous thing 
to make political use of labour until labourers under- 
stand the political condition of the country and are 
prepared to work for the common good.^ This 

*Eeg*arding s^'mpathetic strikes and the use of strikes as apolitical 
veapon, the following from Young India of 22ud September, 1921, 
will be read with interest : 

Of St} ikes — The Assam Bengal Railway and the steamer strikes 
were out of the ordinary, the first attempt as I have found, to have 
ijtrikes out of sympathy for those outside labour unions. The strikes 
were therefore sympathetic, humanitarian or political. I had the 
pleasure of meeting the strikers all over the railway line, but specially 
at Gauhati, Chittagong and Barisal. Having talked to them freely, 
I have come to the conclusion that the people did not fully realise 
the cost of their undertaking. But having embarked on the strike, 
they have endeavoured to suffer the consequence. It is always 
dangerous and uncharitable for an outsider to say, what he would 
have done if he had the handling of a situation. But if one may hazard 
an opinion, I think that the labourers were not ready for a philanthro- 
pic strike. In my opinion, the labourers and artisans of India have 
not yet arrived at that degree of national consciousness, which is 
necessary for successful sympathetic strikes. The fault is ours. We 
who have interested ourselves in national service, have not until 
recently studied the wants and aspirations of these classes, nor taken 


times. As the labourers become more organised and think of the 
country as well as themselves, they will fight for a due adjustment of 
prices of manufactures to the making of which they contribute so much 
labour. And then there wUl be no question of mills charging exorbi- 
tant, prices just to swell the shareholders’ dividends irrespective of the 
interests of the working man or the consumer. A time must come, 
and the sooner the better, when there would be a respectable propor- 
tion between dividends, wages and prices. 

17 
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is hardly to be expected of them all of a sodden 
and until they have bettered their own condition so as 
to enable them to keep body and soul together in a 

the trouble of informing them of the political situation. We have 
hitherto believed, that only those who had passed through high schools 
and colleges were fit to take part in national work. It is hardly 
therefore proper to expect the labouring and the artisan class all of a 
sudden to appreciate, and sacrifice themselves for interests outside 
their own. We may not exploit them for political or any other ends. 
The best service we can render them and take from them at the 
present stage is to teach them self-help, to give them an idea of their 
own duties and rights, and put them in a position to secure redress of 
their own just grievances. Then and not till then are they ready for 
political, national or humanitarian service. 

Any premature precipitation of sympathetic strikes must therefore 
result in infinite harm to our cause. In the programme of non- 
violence, we must rigidly exclude the idea of gaining anything by 
embarrassing the Government. If our activity is pure and that of 
the Government impure, the latter is embarrassed by our purity, if it 
does not itself become pure. Thus, a movement of purification 
benefits both parties. Whereas a movement of mere destrudtion 
leaves the destroyer unpurified, and brings him down to the level of 
those whom he seeks to destroy. 

Even our sympathetic strikes therefore have to be strikes of self- 
purification, i.e., Non-co-operation. And so, when we declare a strike 
to redress a wrong, we really cease to take part in the wrong, and thus 
leave the wrong-doer to his own resources, in other words enable him 
to see the folly of continuing the wrong. Such a strike can only 
succeed, when behind it is the fixed determination not to revert to 
service. 

Speaking, therefore, as one having handled large successful strikes, I 
repeat the following maxims, already stated in these pages, for the 
guidance of all strike leaders : 

(1) There should be no strike without a real grievance. 

(2) There should be no strike", if the persons concerned are not 
able to support themselves out of their own savings or by engaging in 
some temporary occupation, such as carding, spinning and weaving. 
S-trikers should never depend upon public subscriptions or other 
charity. 
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tdecent manner. The greatest political contribution, 
therefore, that labourers can make is to improve their 
‘Own condition, to become better informed, to insist on 
their rights, and oven to demand proper use by their 
employers of the manufactures in which they have had 
such an important hand. The proper evolution, there- 
fore, would be for the labourers to raise themselves to 
the status of part proprietors. Strikes, therefore, for 

(3) Strikers must fix au unalterable minimum demand, and 
•declare it before embarking upon their strike. 

A, strike may fail in spite of a just grievance and the ability of 
strikers to hold out indefinitely, if there are workers to replace them. 
A wise man, therefore, will not strike for increase of wages or other 
comforts, if he feels that he can be easily replaced. But a philanthro- 
pic or patriotic man will strike in spite of supply being greater than 
the demand, when he feels for and wishes to associate himself with 
ihis neighbour’s distress. iN'eedless to say, there is no room in a civil 
strike of the nature described by me for violence in the shape of 
intimidation, incendiarism or otherwise. I should therefore be extre- 
’mely sorry to find, that the recent derailment near Chittagong was 
due to mischief done by any of the strikers. Judged by the tests 
suggested by me, it is clear that friends of the strikers should never 
have advised them to apply for or receive Congress or any other public 
funds for their support. The value of the strikers’ sympathy was 
•diminished to the extent, that they received or accepted financial aid. 
The merit of a sympathetic strike lies in the inconvenience and the 
loss suffered by the sympathisers. 

As to what should be done now for or by the strikers, who have in 
spite of threats and temptations manfully held out — and they are more 
than 50 p.c. — I have already given my opinion to the Bengal Provin- 
cial -Congress Committee. And by that 1 wish to abide. If the 
•strikers struck on the sole issue of sympathy for the outraged coolies' 
-at Chandpur and without intimidating their brethren, they had every 
moral right to do so, and they showed an unexpected measure of 
patriotism and fellow-feeling. I hope that they will refuse to rejoin 
service, until the Government have fully andfrankly apologised, and- 
refunded to the parties concerned the monies paid for the repatriation 
of the coolies. 
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the present should only take place for the direct better- 
ment of labourers ’ lot, and, when they have acquired 
the spirit of patriotism,, for the regulation of prices of 
their manufactures. 

The conditions of a successful strike are simple.^ 
.And when they are fulfilled, a strike need never fail. 

(1) The cause of the strike must be just. 

(2) There should be practical unanimity among the 
strikers. 

(3) There should be no violence used against non- 
strikers. 

(4) Strikers should be able to maintain themselves- 

'Strites should not mean absence of discipline or resort to lightning 

strike. The following appeai'ed in Toung India of 1st December” 
1921 : 

Strikes— When Hartal takes place what should mill hands and other 
employees do who cannot get leave from their unsympathetic or aliens 
employers ? In terms of non-violence there can be but one answer. 
An employee who gives himself leave uses violence, for he commits 
a criminal breach of the contract of his seiwice. He cannot absent 
himself without the permission of his employer. All he can do is to- 
resign, if he is not satisfied with his employer. But this too a body of 
employees may not do all of a sudden. Bor they may not in order to 
enfoice their political opinion threaten to leave without due notice. 

In shoit, mill hands and such other employees should not be encourag- 
ed to co-erce their employers into giving leave. hTon- violent action 
is not quite so simple as one may imagine. I have heard men 
describing as Non-violent the holding tight of the legs of persons 
proceeding to drink-shops. iSimilarly youngsters have classed foul 
a^bqse of liquor dealers among Non-violent acts. This is merely- 
playing with language and bore bitter fruit in Bombay. We must 
be true to ourselves if we wish to give Non-violence a fair trial. 
Even if we cannot make our thought Non-violent, we must so regulate, 
our speech and action as to make them completely innocuous. If we 
find it impossible or too dijficult to practise, we must give up' the 
attempt but we must not blame one of the greatest doctrines, of life 
^or our incapacity. If failure has to be written against us, it “tS^on’t bo: 
failure of Non-violence but of the violent to respond to it. . 
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during the strike period without falling back upon Union 
funds and should therefore occupy themselves in some 
useful and productive temporary occupation. 

(5) A strike is no remedy when there is enough other 
labour to replace strikers. In that case, in the event of 
unjust treatment or inadequate wages or the like, resig- 
nation is the remedy. 

(6) Successful strikes have taken place even when 
all the above conditions have not been fulfilled, but that 
merely proves that the employees were weak and have a 
guilty conscience. We often make terrible mistakes by 
copying bad examples. The safest thing is not to copy 
examples of which we have rarely complete knowledge 
but to follow the conditions which we know and recog- 
nise to be essential for success. 

It is the duty of every well wisher of the country, if 
we are to attain Swaraj during the year, not to precipitate , 
any action that may even by a day retard the fulfilment 
of the great national purpose. 


Wi March, 1931 

Instructions to the peasants op the united 

PROVINCES 

We give below a free rendering of the Hindi insturuc- 
tions addressed by Mr. Gandhi to the peasants of the 
United Provinces during his visit to Oudh.'^' Pandit 
The following appeared in You7ig India of 18th May, 1921 : 

The Zainindars and the Byots . — Whilst the U. P. Oovernmeut is 
‘Crossing the bounds of propriety, and intimidating people, there is 
little doubt that the Ivisans too are not making wise use of their newly 
found power. In several Zamindaries, they are said to have over- 
stepped the mark, taken the law into their own hands and to have 
become impatient of anybody who would not do as they wish. They 
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Motilal Nehru, in his capacity as president of the Kisair 
Sabha, has distributed them in thousands among the* 
peasantry. 

Attainment of ^Swaraj or redress of grievances is 
impossible unless the following rules are strictly 
observed: 

1. We may not hurt anybody. We may not use- 
our sticks against anybody. We may not use abusive 
language or exercise any other undue pressure. 

2. We may not loot shops. 

3. We should influence our opponents by kindness,, 
not by using physical force nor stopping their water 
supply nor the services of the barber and the washerman. 

4. We may not withhold taxes from the Govern- 
ment or rent from the landlord. 

5. Should there be any g rievances against Zamin- 

are abusing social boycott and are turning it into an instrument of 
violence. They are reported to have stopped the supply of water^ 
barber, and other paid services to their Zamindars in some instances 
and even suspended payment of the rent due to them. The Kisan 
movement has received an impetus from N’on-co-operation but it is 
anterior to and independent of it. Whilst we will not hesitate to 
advise the Kisans when the moment comes, to suspend payment of 
taxes to the Government, it is not contemplated that at any stage of 
Non-co-operation we would seek to deprive the Zamindars of their 
rent. The Kisan movement must be condned to the improvement of 
status of the Kisans and the betterment of the relations bstween the 
Zamindars and them. The Kisans must be advised sci’upulously to- 
abide by the terms of their agreement with the Zamindars , whether 
such is written or inferred from custom. Where a custom or even a 
written contract is bad, they may not try to uproot it by violence or 
without previous reference to the Zamindars. In every case there 
should be a friendly discussion with the Zamindars and an attempt 
made to arrive at a settlement- Our capacity for Swaraj depends upon, 
our capacity for solving without reference to, or inteivention of, the 
Government, all tne varied and complex problems that must arise in 
the affairs of one of the biggest and the most ancient nations like ours. 
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dars, they should be reported to Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and his advice followed, 

6. It should be borne in mind that we want to turn 
Zamindars into friends, 

7. We are not at the present moment offering civil 
disobedience; we should, therefore, carry out all Govern- 
ment orders. 

8. We may not stop railway trains not forcibly 
enter them without tickets. 

9. In the event of any of our leaders being arrested, 
we may not prevent his arrest nor create any distur- 
bance. We shall not lose our cause by the Government 
arresting our leaders; we shall certainly lose it if we 
become mad and do violence. 

10. We must abolish intoxicating drinks, drugs 
and other evil habits. 

11. We must treat all women as mothers and sisters 
and respect and protect them. 

12. We must promote unity between Hindus and 
Muslims. 

13. As amongst Hindus we may not regard any 
one as inferior or untouchable. There should be the 
spirit of equality and brotherhood among all. We should 
regard all the inhabitants of India as brothers and 
sisters. 

14. We may not indulge in gambling. 

15. We may not steal. 

16. We may not tell an untruth on any account 
whatsoever. We should be truthful in all our dealings. 

17. We should introduce the spinning wheel in 
every home and all — male and female — should devote 
their spare time to spinning. Boys and girls should also 
be taught and encouraged to spin for four hours daily. 

18. We should avoid the use of all foreign cloth 
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and wear clotli woven by the* weavers from yarn spun by 
ourselves. 

19. We should not resort to law courts but should 
have ail disputes settled by private arbitration. 

The most important thing to remember is to curb 
anger, never to do violence and even to suffer violence 
done to us. 


8th Jane, 1921 
THE ASSAM COOLIES 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I have purposely refrained from dealing with this 
trouble, though I have remained in touch with }Jlv. 
Andrews and others, who are on the spot dealing with 
it. I refer to the trouble only to state that 1 knew 
nothing of its coming. I should be sorry, if anybody 
used my name to lead the men to desert their emplo- 
yers. It is clear enough that it is purely a labour trouble. 
It is admitted that the employers reduced the wages. 
Both Mr. Das and Mr. Andrews report that the trouble is 
purely economic,^" and that the coolies have* a sub- 
stantial grievance. It is evident that the reformed 
Government has failed to cope with it. i observe that 
the Times of India has made the most illegitimate use of 
the trouble to impute enmity to English commercial in- 
terests in India. It has become the fashion to attribute 
hatred to Non-co-operators. I make bold to say that 
Non-co-operation has alone prevented racial feuds and 
disturbances, and directed the anger of the people in the 

* Mr. Andrews’s detailed suivey of the sitiiatjon appeared in the 
^lodcm Rcvvjlu wherein he dwells on the oi»p^’ess:'oi2 of the poor 
consetjuent on Assam troubles. 
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proper cliannel. The aim of Non-co-operation is to hurt 
■no interest whatsoever, by reason only of its belonging 
loa race. Its aim is to purge every interest of its in- 
jurious or impure character. Every English or Indian 
Tinterest that is based on injustice or brute force, or is 
antagonistic to the growth of India as a* whole, is 
undoubtedly in peril. No interest that is supported 
merely by brute force but not by people’s* good-will, can 
possibly survive the fire of Non-co-operation. If the 
AssaiB planters are not sustained by the exploitation of 
Indian labour, they have nothing to fear. A ' time is 
-certainly coming, when there will be no more uncons - 
-c'ionable dividends. The profits of big concerns must 
bear relation to the wages of the workers. I lay down 
’:hese categorical propositions, because I know that 
Non-co-operation is beyond the reach of the bayonet. 
It has. found an abiding place in the Indian heart. 
Workers like me will go when the hour has struck, but 
Non-co-operation will remain. I am aware, too, that the 
labouring class in India has not yet become enlightened 
^enough to have the abilitj?- to regulate the relations 
between capital and labour on a just basis. But that 
time is coming soon, — ^faster than we may imagine. 1 
.am hoping that the capitalists, be they European or 
Indian, will appreciate the new awakening, and the new 
force that has arisen in our midst. 


21t Jidij, 1921 
THE SHADOW OF SIMLA 
(By M. Jx. Gandhi) 

If proof were wanted that the movement of Non-co- 
operation is neither anti-British nor anti-Christian, we 
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have the instance of. Mr. Stokes, a nationalised British 
subject and staunch Christian, devoting his all to the' 
eradication of the evil of Begar. Mr. Stokes is a con- 
vinced Non-co-operator and Congressman. I think I am 
right in saying, that he has come to it by slow degrees. 
No Indian is giving such battle to the Government as 
Mr. Stokes. He has veritably become the guide, philo- 
sopher and friend of the hillmen. The reader should 
know thax Begar is going on under th6 shadow of Simla, 
under the Viceroy’s nose as it were. And yet Lord 
Beading is powerless to remedy the mischief. I have 
no doubt, that he is willing enough. But he cannot carry 
the districi; officers and others with him. And some of 
the officials are so unscrupulous that, if they cannot have 
their way in the territories directly administered, they 
do so through the native states. Now, on the hills near 
Simla, there are small native states in which the British 
officer is all-powerful, more so in his own jurisdiction 
than the Viceroy. He can make the states do as he 
wills, and yet profess to be unconnected with their 
doings. There is one such state under the Court of 
Wards. And it is here, that through the influence of 
the Deputy Commissioner of Simla, repression is going 
on in order to suppress the Begar movement. The 
chosen way, which as a Parsi friend corrected me dates 
not from British days but from Adam’s, is to lop off tall 
poppies. The axe must be laid at the root. And so the 
most efficient and cultured of the poor hillmen, named. 
Kapur Singh, has been put under lock and key. Here is 
a graphic description of the way evidence was collected.. 
‘People were subjected to a reign of terror. The Simla 
Police were brought, a number of them arrested, all the 
people scared by threats of machine-guns . and Kala- 
pani. . . It was in such an atmosphere, that the evi- 
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dence for the prosecution was collected.’ This reminds 
one of the Punjab martial law days. 

Naturally the hillmen feel sore about this persecution 
of their trusted leader. I hope that, under Mr. Stokes’s 
inspiration, they will resolutely refuse to do any Begar 
at all even for full value, until their leader is discharged. 
They must not weaken, but must invite upon their 
devoted heads the wrath of the authorities, and face 
imprisonment even as he did. 

Why this persistence in exacting Begar? For the 
authority, the influence and the comfort of the officials 
and officers depend upon the continuance of Begar. 
Without it, they cannot sport and bill wild beasts in the 
forests of the Himalayas. The Duke could not have 
been taken for shikar to the mountain fastnesses, if 
Begar had gone out of use. For the doubtful pleasure of 
shooting tigers and innocent ‘ game, ’ a way had to be 
cut by impressing tne labours of thousands of unwilling 
villagers. If the beasts had intelligent speech at their 
command, they would state a case against man that 
would stagger ‘ humanity. ’ I can understand the shoot- 
ing of wild beasts which come to annoy us. But I have 
found no cogent reasons advanced for wasting treasures 
upon organising parties for satisfying man’s thirst for 
blood. And yet, if there was no Begar, there would be 
no sport ’ for the officer or the globetrotter. I need not 
have the practice of Indian princes and precedents from 
the Mahabharata flung in my face. I decline to be slave 
to precedents or practice I cannot understand or defend 
on a moral basis. 
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POSITION OF WOMEN 
{By M. K. Gandhi) 

Shrimati Saraladevi of Katak writes: — "‘Don’t you 
admit that the treatment of women is as bad a disease 
■as untoiichability itself? The attitude of the young 
" nationalists ’ I have come in contact with, is beastly in 
ninety cases out of a hundred. How many of the Non- 
co-operators in India do not regard women as objects of 
'enjoyment? Js that essential condition of success — 
seif -purification — possible without a change of attitude 
towards women ?” 

I am unable to subscribe that the treatment of women 
is a ‘disease as bad as iintouchability. ’ Shrimati 
Saraladevi has grossly* exaggerated the evil. Nor can 
the charge levelled against the Non-co-operators of mere 
gratification of lust be sustained. A cause can only 
lose by exaggeratiion. At the same time, I have no 
diificulty about, subscribing to the proposition, that in 
nrder to fit ourselves for the Swaraj, men must cultivate 
much greater respect than they have for woman and 
her purity. Mr. Andrews has struck a much truer note 
than this lady, when he tells us in burning language 
-that we dare not gloat over the shame of our fallen 
sisters. That any Non-co-operator could have been 
found willing to relate with gusto that there were some 
-of these erring sisters who reserved themselves for Non- 
•co-operators, is a degrading thought. There can be no 
'distinction between Co-operators and Non-co-operators 
in this matter of vital importance for our moral well- 
being. All of us men must hang our heads in shame, so 
long as there is a single woman whom we dedicate to 
our lust. I will far rather see the race of man extinct. 
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than that we should become less than beasts by 
making the noblest of God’s creation the object of our 
lust. But this is not a problem merely for India. It 
is a world ^ problem. And if I preach against the 
modern artificial life of sensual enjoyment, and ask 
men and women to go back to the simple life epito- 
mised in the charkha, I do so because I know that, 
without an intelligent return to simplicity, there is no 
escape from our descent to a state lower than brutality. 
I passionately desire the utmost freedom for ourwomen. 
L detest child marriages. I shudder to see a child 
widow,' and shiver with rage when a husband just 
widowed with brutal indifference contracts another 
marriage. I deplore the criminal indifference of parents 
who keep their daughters utterly ignorant and illiterate 
and bring them up only for the purpose of marrying 
them off to some young man of means. Notwithstanding 
all this grief and rage, I realise the difficulty of the 
problem. Women must have votes and an equal legal 
status. But the problem does not end there. It only 
commences at the point where women begin to affect 
the political'deliberations of the nation. 

To illustrate what I mean, let me relate the - enchant- 
ing description a valued Mussalman friend gave me of a 
talk he had with a noted feminist in London. He was 
attending a meeting of feminists. A lady friend was 
surprised to find a Mussalman at such a meeting ! She 
inquired how he found himself there. The friend said 
he had two major and two minor reasons for so doing. 
His father died when he was an infant. He owed all 
he was in life to his mother. Then he was married to 
a woman . who was a real partner in life. An/l he 
had no sons but four daughters all minors in whom as a 
father he was deeply interested. Was it any wonder 
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that he was a feminist? He went on. Mussalmans 
were accused of indifference to women. There never 
was a grosser libel uttered. The law of Islam gave 
-equal rights to women. He thought that man for his 
lusthad degraded woman. Instead of adoring the soul 
within her, he had set about adoring -her body, and 
he had succeeded so well in hiS' design, that woman 
to-day did not know that she had begun to hug her 
bodily adornment which was almost a sign , of her 
slavery. He added with his voice almost choked ; if it 
was not so, how could it be, that the fallen sisters de- 
lighted most in the embellishment of the body? Had we 
(men) not crushed the very soul out of them ? No, he 
said regaining self-possession, he wanted not only the 
mechanical freedom for women, he wanted also to break 
down the shackles that bound her of her own will. And 
so he had intended' to bring up his daughters to an 
independent calling. 

I need not pursue the ennobling conversation any 
further. I want my fair correspondent to ponder over ^ 
the central idea of the Mussalman friend’s discourse and 
tackle the problem. Woman must cease to consider 
herself the object of man’s lust. I’he remedy is more 
in her hands than man’s. She must refuse to adorn 
herself for men, including her husband, if she will be 
n.n equal partner ’with man. I cannot imagine Sita 
ever wasting a single moment on pleasing Kama by 
physical charms. , 
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iotfz. September, 1921 
OUR FALLEK SISTERS 
(By M. K. G-andhi) 

The first occasion I had of meeting tho-se women who 
•earn their livelihood out of their shame was at Coca- 
nada in the Andhra province. There it was • a few 
moments' interview with only half a dozen of them. 
The second occasion was at Barisal. Over one hundred 
of them met by appointment. They had sent a letter in 
.advance, asking for an interview and telling me that 
they had become members of the Congress and subs- 
cribed to the Tilak Swaraj Fund, but could not 
understand my advice not to • seek office in the various 
Congress Committees. They wound up by saying that 
they wished to seek m-y advice as to their future welfare. 
The gentleman who handed me the letter did so with 
great hesitation, not knowing whether I would be 
offended or pleased with the receipt of the letter. I put 
him at ease by assuring him, that it was m^^ duty to 
serve these sisters, if I could in any way. 

For me the two hours I passed with these sisters is a 
treasured memory. They told me that they were over 
350 in the midst of a population of about 20,000 men, 
women and children. They represent the shame of the 
men of Barisal, and the sooner Barisal gets rid of it, the 
better for its great name. And what is true of Barisal is 
true, /I fear, of every city. I mention Barisal, therefore, 
as an illustration. The credit of having thought of 
•serving these sisters belongs to some young men of 
Barisal. Let me hope that Barisal will soon be able to 
claim the credit, too, of having eradicated the evil. 

Of all the evils for which man has made himself res^ 
pdnsible, none is so degrading, so shocking or so brutal 
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as his abuse of the better half of humanity to me, the 
female sex, not the weaker sex. It is the nobler of the 
two, for it is even to-day the embodiment of sacrifice,., 
silent suffering, humility, faith and knowledge. A 
woman’s intuition has often proved truer than man’s 
arrogant assumption of superior knowledge. There is* 
method in putting Sita before Rama and Radha before . 
Krishna. Let us not delude ourselves into the belief,, 
that this gambling in vice has a place in our" evolution 
because it is rampant and in some cases even state- 
regulated in civilized Europe.'^ Let us not also per- 
petuate the vice on the strength of Indian precedents.. 

* The following appeared in Young India of 18th August, 1921 : 

Plague-spots of Luchnoiv . — An English friend writes to me at' 
Lucknow : 

** I am just writing to ask you to write a word before you go to some 
one in authority among your supporters here in regard to the brothels- 
in Lucknow. 1 was talking to the military police this morning in 
Aminabad, and it seems that there are some fifty of these places ia 
that locality frequented by soldiers (some of whom have been court- 
martialled as it is out of bounds) Eui’opeans and Anglo-Indians. He 
did not say anything about Indians, but I heard the other day that 
they also go to these women. A word from you as to this debasing 
of manhood and lack of self-control would do more than anything 
else to counteract this evil. I will pledge myself to do all I can to- 
help in the matter.” 

I wish I could share the English friend’s belief that my word has the 
power he attributes to it. , As I write this paragraph, the picture of 
the dear .sisters who visited me at Cocanada after night-fall haunts 
me. They were dearer to ine after I learnt of their- shame. It was 
only by suggestion they could tell me what, their life was. As the 
spokeswoman spohe tb me, she had shame and sorrow written in her 
eyes. I could not bring myself to hold them guilty. I devoted my 
speech after this meeting to the necessity of personal purity. My 
heart therefore goes out to the fallen sisters of Lucknow. They are 
driven to a life. of shame. I am satisfied that they do not go to it 
from choice/ And the beast in man has made the detestable crime a 
kicrative profession, -Lucknow is noted for its 'love of ease. . But 
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IrVe should cease to grow the moment we cease to 
discriminate between virtue and vice, and s la vishly copy 
the past which we do not fully know. We are proud 
heirs to all that was noblest and best in the by-gone age. 
We must not dishonour our heritage by multiplying past 
errors. In a self-respecting India, is not every woman’s 
virtue as much every man’s concern as his own sister’s? 
Swaraj means ability to regard every inhabitant of 
India as our own brother or sister. 

And so, as a man I hung my head in shame before 
these hundred sisters. Some were elderly, most were 
between twenty and thirty, and two or three were girls 
below twelve. Between them ail, they told me, they had 
six girls and four boys, the eldest of whom was married 
to one of their own class. The girls were to be brought 
up to the same life as themselves, unless something else 
was possible. That these women should have considered 
their lot to be beyond repair, was like a stab in the 
living flesh. And yet they were intelligent and modest. 
Their talk was dignified, their answers were clean and 
straight. And for the moment their determination was 
as firm as that of any Satyagrahi. Eleven of them pro- 
mised to give up their present life and take to spinning 
■and weaving from the following day, if they received a 

Lucknow is also the seat of a Massalman divine. It has its full share 
of all that is noble in Islam. For the Hindus Lucknow i s the capital 
of the Province where the spotless Sita and Rama roamed and reigned. 

It recalls the best days of Hindu purity, nobility, bravery and steadfast- 
ness to truth. Non-co-operation is self -purification, and I urge all the 
non-co-operators and others to deal with this moral plague of Lucknow. 

I hope no custodian of Lucknow’s good name will remind me that 
Lucknow is no worse than the other cities in India. Lucknow has 
come in by chance as an illustration. We are responsible throughout 
India for the purity and the safety of our womanhood. Why should 
mot Lucknow lead ? 

48 
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helping hand. The others said they would-take time to^ 
think, for they did not wish to deceive me. 

Here is work for the citizeils of Barisal.^' Here is work 
for all true servants of India, men as well as women. If' 
there are 350 unhappy sisters in a population of 20,000, 
there may be 52,50,000 in all India. But I flatter myself 
with the belief that four-fifths of the population of 
India, which 'live in the villages and are purely 
agricultural, are not touched by the vice. The lowest 
figure for all India would therefore be 10,50,000 women, 
living on the sale of their own honour. Before these* 
unfortunate sisters could be weaned from their degrada- 
tion, two conditions have to be fulfilled. We men must 
learn to control our passions, and these women shouldi 
be found a calling that would enable them to earn. 

’^The following appeared in Young India of 17th November 1921 

Fallen Sisters.— -The reader will be glad to learn that the work oft 
reclaiming the fallen sisters of Barisal has been taken up in right- 
earnest. Dr. Rai writes saying that many of them have been visited; 
and spinning is being introduced among them. Jagadish Babu who 
has been in charge of Babu Ashvinikumar Dutt’s school for years has 
promised to guide the young workers who have undertaken this 
responsible service. I hope that those who have taken up this much- 
needed service wilLnot leave it half finished. They must be prepared 
for disappointments, they must expect slow progress. It is only in 
such work that is free from excitement or immediate promise of 
renown that one’s love of service for its own sake is tested. I com- 
mend the example of Barisal to the other cities also. This purifying 
work has to be done even after Swaraj. Now evtry -one is qualified 
for it. Those therefore who feel the call and have the requisite purity 
should turn their attention to the eradication of this growing vice. 
The movement naturally has two branches, the reclamation* of fallen 
sisters and the weaning of men from the degrading vice which makes 
man look upon his sistei s with lust and tempts him to make her a prey 
to it. The qualities required for both the branches of work are the 
same, and the work should be simultaneously done in both the bran^ 
-ches, if it is to bear fruit. 
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an honourable living. The movement of Non-co- 
operation is nothing, if it does not purify us and 
restrain our evil passions. And there is no occupation 
but spinning and weaving which all can take up 
without over crowding. These sisters, the vast majority 
of them, need not think of marriage. They agreed that 
they could not. They must therefore become the true 
Sannycmms of India. Having no cares of life but of 
service, they can spin and weave to their heart’s 
content. One million fifty thousand women diligently 
weaving every day for eight hours means that number 
of rupees per day for an impoverished India. These 
sisters told me they earned as much as two rupees per 
day. But they they admitted, that they had many 
things needed to pander to man’s lust, which they 
could discard when they took to spinning and weaving, 
reverting to a natural life. By the time 1 had finished 
with my interviews, they knew without my telling 
them, why they could not be office-bearers in Congress 
Committees if they did not give up their sinfulness. 
None could officiate at the altar of Swaraj, who did not 
approach it with pure hands and a pure heart. 


IWi August, 1921 
TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA 


Dear Sisters, 

The All-India Congress Committee has come to a 
momentous decision in fixing the 30th September next, 
as the final date for completing the boycott of foreign 
cloth begun by the sacrificial fire lit on the 31st July in 
Bombay in memory of Lokamanya Tilak, It was 
accorded the privilege of setting fire to the huge pile 
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containing costly sadis and other dresses which you 
have hitherto considered fine and beautiful. I feel that 
it was right and wise on the part of the sisters who gave 
their costly clothing. Its destruction was the most 
economical use you could have made of it, even as des- 
truction of plague-infected articles is their most econo- 
mical and best use. It was a necessary surgical operation 
designed to avert more serious complaints in the body 
politic. 

The women of India have during the past twelve 
months worked wonders on behalf of the motherland.'^ 
You have. silently worked away as angels of mercy. 
You have parted with your cash and your fine jewellery. 

* The following appeared in Yoiuig India of 22nd December, 1920 : 

Behold the Woman . — We may learn much from the women of 
India. I wish the Englishmiii as well as our unbelievers in the 
efficacy or the necessity of Non-co-operation were to witness the 
demonstration of the women of India in favour of Non-co-operation. 
Everywhere they have flocked in their hundreds and thousands. They 
have even come out of their Purdahs and given Maulana Shaukat Ali 
and me their blessings. ' They have instinctively understood the 
purity of the movement. Their hearts have been touched. They have 
given up their pearl and diamond bangles, their necklaces and their 
rings. All have come — both rich and poor — and given us their bless- 
ings and accompanied them with rich gifts, rich because of the absolute- 
ly voluntary nature thereof. They have understood, too, that the 
purity of the poor women of India is hidden in the music of the 
spinning wheel. They do not flock to the standard of Non-co-opera- 
tion through hatred. 

The other side , — But the men are impatient and grievously err as 
they are reported to have done at Delhi and in Bengal. It was cruel 
and sinful to deny the rights of burial to the corpse of a man whom 
the so-called Non-co-operators (if they were Non-co-operators) 
disliked. It was filthy to throw, at a place in East Bengal, night soil 
on a candidate who had stood for election as a council member, or to 
cut the ears of a voter for daring to exercise his vote. These are just 
the ways of defeating our own purpose. Non-co-operation is non- 
violent not merely in regard to the Englishmen and Government 
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You have wandered from house to house to make collec- 
tions. Some of you have even assisted in picketing* 
Some of you who were used to fine dresses of variegated 
colours and had a number of changes during the day, 
have now adopted the white and spotless, but heavy 
Khadi sadi reminding one of a woman’s innate purity* 
You have done all this for the sake of India, for the sake 
of the Khilafat, for the sake of the Punjab. There is no 
guile about your word or work. Yours is the purest 
sacrifice untainted by anger or hate. Let me confess to 
you that your spontaneous and loving response all over 
India has convinced me that God is with us. No other 
proof of our struggle being one of self-purification is 
needed than that lacs of India’s women are actively 
helping it. 

Having given much, more is now required of you* 
Men bore the principal share of the subscriptions to 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund. But completion of the 
Swadeshi programme is possible only if you give the 
largest share. Boycott is impossible, miless you. will 
surrender the whole of your foreign clothing:^' So long as 

^ Of Tamil Woman.— A friend writes from Tirupati; 

“ The greatest obstacle in the way of success of our movement in 
Madras are our women. Some of them are very reactionary and a 
very large number of the high class Brahmin ladies have become 
addicted to many of the western vices. They drink coffee not less than 
thi*ee times a day and consider it very fashionable to drink more. In 
dress they are no better, they have given up the homelj" cheap cloth 
and are runniug after costly foreign cloth. In the matter ^f jewels^ 

officials. It has to be equally so as between ourselves. A co-operator 
is as much entitled to freedom of action, speech and thought as the 
tallest among Non-co-operators. Non-co-operation is directed against 
all slavery. Every Non-co-operator therefore retards the function of 
his cause by resorting to violence. It is a sure sign of want of faith of 
his mission. 
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the taste persists, so long is complete renunciation im- 
possible. And boycott, means complete renunciation, 
We must be prepared to be satisfied with such cloth as 

Bnihniiii ladies excel ail others. Among Brahmins, Shri Vaishuava 
ladies are the worst sinners. When men are trying to return to a 
purer life, our ladies are becoming extravagant. While going to 
temples to worship God, they cannot think of a plain, simple dress. 
They should wear the costliest jewels available and still more costly 
laces. I know of many honest women who refuse to go to temples 
because they have not got rich clothes and costly jewels.” 

Tam loth to think that what the friend who is himself a Xou-co- 
-operating Vaishuava pleader says is all true. And I am inclined to 
di.sbelieve the statement chat the Tamil sisters are worse than the rest 
in the matter of love of gaudiness. All the same, his letter ought to 
serve as a warning to the Tamil sisters. They mtst revert to the 
original simplicity and certainly God will be better pleased with 
those who wear the spotless Khadi sadi as a symbol of the inner purity 
than with those who are gaudily dressed. Our temples are not meant 
for show but for expression of humility and simplicity which are 
cypical of a devotional mood. There should be a continuous propa- 
ganda amongst women in the Madras Presidency with reference to the 
evil complained of. 

The following appeared in Young India of 25th August, 1921 : 
Tamil Sisters again . — A South Indian lawyer sends me the following 
note : 

“ Khadiis not as widely used in the Tamil province as in the other 
provinces, mainly because the women-folk do not wear it. The 
spinning-wheel is not much in evidence for the same reason. Plain 
white cannot be worn by married women here. They can only wear 
dyed sadis. In former times cotton was the only wear of ladies. IHow 
except by the poorest, cotton sadis are discarded, and silk sadis form 
the daily wear. Silk sadis were at first locally manufactured at 
Koranadft fuear Mayavarain) and later on at Conjeeveram, and dyed 
with Indian dyes. They cost from Rs. 10 to 30. They were only oc- 
casionally used. Lately the market has been exclusively captured by 
Bangalore sacUs dyed with German or English dyes, the least of which 
costs about Rs. 50. This presses on the poor Brahman householder 
■specially as he has to clothe the members of his family only with 
these ; and when it is the daily wear, he has to go in for a number of 
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Tndia can prodnce, even as we are thankfully content 
with such children as God gives us. I have not known 
la mother throwing away her baby even though it may 
appear ugly to an outsider. So should it be with the 
patriotic women of India about Indian manufactures. 
And for you only hand-spun and hand woven can be 

them. On marriage occasions the minimum cost of a sadi fit for 
.presentation is above Its. 100. Many a decent family is ruined by a 
marriage, mostly on this account. This ruinous habit, which was 
confined to the Brahmans, has spread among other classes also. 

“Besides the question of expense, there is the other aspect of 
■comfort and convenience. Silk is non -absorbing and heavy, and work- 
ing or cooking in it is martyrdom. It is always hot here except for 
•one or two months of the year. There is also the peculiar insanitary 
habit of not washing the more costly sadis lest they should lose colour 
and get cnmpled. The perspiration and smell emitted are awful. 

“ Many a householder on the verge of ruin would feel grateful to 
you if you would bring about a return to economy, simplicity and 
comfort.” 

I hope the workers in Madras will deal with the evil complained of 
in the correspondent’s letter. I dread my forthcoming visit to Madras. 
I share the correspondent’s feeling that the Ta nil woman is over-fond 
of her silk sadi. There is no more unwholesome garment than ailk in 
a hot climate like that of Madras. And one hundred rupees for a 
sadi is a criminal waste of money in a poor country like India. Men 
are no better, for they are proud of their handwoveu piigris, dhotis 
.uparnas, little thinking that the yarn used for these things is all 
foreign. Strange as it may appear, absorbent Khadi is cooler th^u 
.the fine garments which are so prized by men. I am hoping, however, 
that my faith in the spirituality of Tamilians will be realised even in 
that difficult matter of Swadeshi, and that they will perceive the 
spiritual necessity of complete renunciation of foreign cloth and 
return to the Charldia. In the melting plains of Madras and Andhra 
I can imagine no industry so helpful as the gentle-moving Charkha. 
Dravida land is responible for sending out the largest number of 
'emigrants to a life of servility and exile. Eestoration of the Chaj'kJia 
‘automatically solves that difficult problem of enforced emigration. 
Land alone cannot support the poor peasantry of India even if there 
■was no assessment to be paid. 
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regarded as Indian manufatures. During the transi- 
tion stage you can only get coarse Khadi in abundance. 
You may add all the art to it that your taste allows or 
requires. And if you will be satisfied with coarse Khadi 
for a few months, India need not despair of seeing a 
revival of the fine rich and coloured garments of old 
which were once the envy and the despair of the world. 
I assure you that a six months ’ course of self-denial 
will show you that what we to-day regard as artistic is 
only falsely so, and that true art takes note not merely 
of form but also of what lies behind. There is an art 
that bills and an art that gives life. The fine fabric- 
that we have imported from the West or the far East has 
literally killed millions of our brothers and sisters, and 
delivered thousands of our dear sisters to a life of shame.. 
True art must be evidence of happiness, contentment and 
purity of its authors. And if you will have such art 
revived in our midst, the use of Khadi is obligatory on 
the best of you at the present moment. 

And not only is the use of Khadi necessary for the* 
success of the Swadeshi programme, but it is imperative- 
for every one of you to spin during your leisure hours. 

I have suggested to boys and men also that they should 
spin. Thousands of them, I know, are spinning daily.. 
But the main burden of spinning must, as of old, fall- 
en your shoulders. Two hundred years ago, the women 
of India spun not only for home demand but also for 
foreign lands. They spun not merely coarse counts- 
but the finest that the world has ever spun. No machine* 
has yet, reached the fineness of the yarn spun by our 
ancestors. If then we are to cope with the demand for 
Khadi during the two months and afterwards, you must 
form spinning-clubs, institute spinning competitions and 
flood tlie Indian market with handspun yarn. For this- 
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purpose some of you have to become experts in spinning,, 
carding and adjusting the spinning-wheels. This means 
ceaseless toil. You will not look upon spinning as a 
means of livelihood. For the middle class it should 
supplement the income of the family, and for very poor 
women, it is undoubtedly a means of livelihood. The 
spinning-wheel should be as it was the widow’s loving 
companion. But ’for you who will read this appeal, it is 
presented as a duty, as Dharma. If all the well-to-do - 
women of India were to spin a certain quantity daily,, 
they would make yarn cheap and bring about much 
more quickly than otherwise the required fineness. 

The economic and the moral salvation of India thus- 
rests mainly with you. The future of India lies on your* 
knees, for you will nurture the future generation. You 
can bring up the children of India to become simple,. 
God-fearing and brave men and women, or you can 
coddle them to be weaklings unfit to brave the storms 
of life and used to foreign fineries which they would' 
find it difficult in after life to discard. The next few 
weeks will show of what stuff the women of India are 
made. I have not the shadow of a doubt as to your* 
choice. The destiny of India is far safer in your hands* 
than in the hands of a Government that has so exploited* 
India’s res :>urces that she has lost faith in herself. At 
every one of women’s meetings, I have asked for your- 
blessings for the national effort, and I have done so in 
the belief that you are pure, simple and godly enough to 
give them with effect. You can ensure the fruitfulness of ’ 
your blessings by giving up your foreign cloth and during, 
Jrour spare hours by ceaselessly spinning for the nation... 

I remain, 

Your devoted brother, 

M. K. Gandhi.. 
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lUh December, 1921 
WOMEN’S PART 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The women of Calcutta have obstructed the gentle- 
men of Calcutta by trying to sell Khadi and a telegram 
in the newspapers has announced that they have been 
consequently arrested. The company includes the 
'devoted partner of the President — elect, his widowed 
sister and his niece. 1 had hoped that in the initial 
stages at any rate women would be spared the honour of 
going to gaol. They were not to become aggressive 
■ civil resisters. But the Bengal Government, in their 
impartial zeal to make no distinction even of sex, have 
• conferred the honour upon three women of Calcutta. I 
hope that the whole country will welcome this innova- 
tion. The women of India should have as much share 
in winning Swaraj as men. Probably in this peaceful 
•struggle, woman can outdistance man by many a mile. 
We know that she is any day- superior to man 
in her religious devotion. Silent and dignified suffering 
is the badge of her sex. And now that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal have dragged the woman into the line 
■of fire, I hope that the women all over India will take up 
the challenge and organise themselves. In any case 
they were bound, when a suiEcient number of men had 
been removed, for the honour of their sex to step into 
their places. But now let it be side by side with men 
in sharing the hardships of gaol life. God will protect 
their honour. When as if to mock man her natural 
protectors became helpless to prevent Draupadi from 
being denuded of her last piece of cloth, the power of 
"her own virtue preserved her honour. And so will it be 
Tto the end of time. Even the weakest physically have 
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been given the ability to protect their own honour. Let 
it be man’s privilege to protect woman, but let no 
-woman of India feel helpless in the absence of man or 
in the event of his failing to perform the sacred duty of 
protecting her. One who knows how to die need never 
fear any harm to her or his honour. 

I would suggest to the women of India quietly but 
without loss of time to collect names of those who are 
ready to enter the line of fire.* Let them send their offer 
to the women of Bengal and let the latter feel that their 
'Sisters elsewhere are ready to follow their noble example. 
It is likely that there will not be many forthcoming to 
brave the risks of a gaol life and all it must mean to 

* The following is from Yoimg India of 22nd December, iy21 : 

Scllmg JDindi . — The lead given by Shrimatis Vasantidevi Das and 
Urmiladevi in selling Khadi from house to bouse and hawking it in 
streets has been quickly taken up in the other parts of the country. 
Shrimati Sarala Devi writes, “ I have to go immediately to the city 
to arrange to send 40 ladies in 20 gi'oups under two volunteers each 
to sell Kliadi in 20 lanes.” In Madras too they are organising 
similarly. I cannot conceive any better occupation for ladies especial- 
ly besides hand spinning that popularising Khadi by hawking it 
themselves. It is fine training in -throwing off false pride or false 
modesty. And it is a most harmless challenge to the police to arrest 
them, if they dare. But if the practice is to become common, it must 
be regulated by grown up ladies of position and without any bluster. 
^S'eedless to say, there should be no undue pressure put upon the 
public to buy. We mu^ not sicken them. Our business is merely 
to take this most useful national ware- to their doors and give them 
the choice of buying or rejecting it. 

The following appeared in Young India of 28th July, 1921. 

Women as Pickets . — A Par si sister writes to say .that when picket- 
ing is recommenced in Bombay, she is quite prepared to join any 
party that may be raised and she hopes tliat many other sisters will 
' come forward. She is of opinion' that if women respond in large 
numbers, their presnece will be an effective check on violence. I 
‘entirely endorse her remarks, and hope that many other sistei’s will 
‘.send in their names to the Committee at Bombay as candidates. 
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women. The nation will have no cause to be ashamed,, 
if only a few offer themselves for sacrifice in the first 
instance. 

Men’s duty is clear. We must not lose our heads. 
Excitement will not protect our women or our country. 
We have asked Government neither to spare women nor 
children. It certainly did not in the Punjab, during 
those martial law days. I consider it decidedly more 
civilized that the officials in Calcutta should on a legal 
pretence arrest our sisters in Calcutta for w^hat they’ 
consider is a crime than that a Bosworfch Smith in the 
Punjab should spit upon, swear at and otherwise humi- 
liate the women of Manianwala . We did not offer our* 
women to be insulted thuswise. Bat we do offer our 
women for imprisonment, if they will arrest them in the 
prosecution of public service. We must not expect the* 
Government to look on with indifference, whilst the 
women are spreading the gospel of Swadeshi and under- 
mining the very basis of its existence, — its traffic in 
foreign cloth and the consequent ability to exploit India’s 
resources. If, therefore, we, men, allow our sisters to take* 
part in the Swadeshi agitation, we must concede the* 
right of the Government to imprison them equally with, 
men. 

We must therefore control our anger. It will be- 
cowardly to challenge a duel and then swear at the* 
adversary for taking up the challenge. Men must fill 
the gaols. Men must prove to the Government' that the- 
awakening is not confined to a few men, but it has 
permeated the masses, that the spirit of non-violence 
possesses not merely a select number, but that it posses- 
ses the best part of India. We must show by our 
conduct that the sudden eruption was an exception and. 
not a symptom of a general disease. And now, when. 
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the cause for irritation is almost the greatest, is the 
time for showing the greatest forbearance and self- 
restraint. I modify the adjective by using an adverb 
before it. . For I do not think that the greatest irritation 
has yet been offered. I can conceive occasions which 
-may cause irritation to the straining point. If we are 
to gain freedom and vindicate the honour of the Khiiafat 
and the Punjab, we must pay a much higher price and 
not lose equanimity in the midst of the greatest possible 
irritation. Let us prepare for the worst and give credit 
to the Government for decency by expecting the least. 
Let us acknowledge frankly that in most cases they are 
obeying the laws of war by being courteous. If they 
handcuffed Pir Badshah Mian and Dr. Suresh Banerjee, 
they have not done so in the case of the Ali Brothers, 
Lala Lajpatrai, Maulana Mohiuddin or Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. Nor would I quarrel with handcuffing, if they 
imposed it on all. It is a gaol regulation to handcuff a 
prisoner. I should certainly have loved to travel to 
J^llahabad to see Pandit Motilal Nehru and his son being 
handcuffed together and made to walk to their destina- 
tion. I would have loved to watch the radiant smiles 
on their faces in the consciousness of their handcuffs 
hastening the advent of Swaraj. But the Government 
• did not provide any subh treat. What I do not expect, 
what I do not want for th'e sake of man’s dignity, is a 
repetition of petty and degrading insults of the Punjab 
or the unthinkable inhumanities of the Moplah death 
wagon. But Non-co-operators have stipulated for no such 
immunity. We have conceived the possibility of the 
worst happening, and under a full sense of our responsi- 
bility pledged ourselves to remain non-violent. Swaraj 
is within our grasp : let it not step away from us by self- 
- forgetfulness. 
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With leaders in gaols, there should be hartals. 
wherever the Prince goes. No meetings are necessary^ 
to organise them. The people have sufficient training: 
for spontaneous action. Let the Government realise- 
that it was not force, but willing response that 
brought about hartals. There must be nowhere any 
unauthorised or ill-conceived Civil Disobedience. Every 
forward step must be taken with the greatest delibera- 
tion and calmness. The people can discuss things in- 
their own homes. The merchants meet a thousand times- 
for business. They may easily discuss and decide* 
matters arising out of the situation as it developes hourly.. 
But vrhilst I would like hartals to follow the Prince, I 
would take no risk of violence and would not 
countenance the slightest exercise of force or threat of it. 
Absence of prescribed haHai would somewhat discredit 
us, but an outbreak of violence would retard our progress 
and may even indefinitely postpone Swaraj. 

I hope, too, that every vacancy in the ranks of’ 
delegates will be filled, and that there will be a full 
attendance at the Congress of members who will 'have* 
made up their minds as to what they want and how they 
will have it. 

Whilst this was being printed, advice was received 
that the three ladies were discharged after a few hours’* 
detention. Nevertheless, I allow the writing to go to the 
public, as the argument holds good in the main. I 
observe^ too, that the ladies have been discharged with a 
caution ! 

Maiilana Ahul Kalam Azad . — ^Begum Abul Kalam- 
Azad sends me the following telegraphic message by 
letter post : 

“Judgment has been delivered to-day in’the^caser 
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against my husband Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. He 
has been sentenced to only one year rigorous imprison- ■ 
ment. This is astoundingly less than what I was 
waiting for. If conviction and imprisonment be the 
reward of national service, you will admit that great in- 
justice has been done to him in the inadequacy of the 
sentence. It does not even approximate to the minimum 
of his deserts. I make bold to inform you that I offer- 
my humble services to fill up the gap caused by his 
absence in the rank of national workers in Bengal. 
All those activities which he performed will still continue 
to be carried on normally. This is a heavy burden 
for my shoulders, but I have fullest faith in God’s help. 
Undoubtedly, the void created by his absence is not- 
merely in work in Bengal, but also in all- India activities. 
It is, however, beyond my fragile frame to endeavour to 
make up for the bigger void. Before this, during his 
last four years’ internment, I have gone through a first 
test, and I am confident that, in this my second trial, I 
will with God’s grace come off triumphant. For the- 
last six years my health has been very broken down and 
mental exertion has become a positive torture. That 
was why the Maulana hitherto insisted on my not taking 
an active part in his activities and patriotic strivings.. 
I had,. however, all along determined to consecrate my 
whole being completely and unreservedly to national 
duties after his conviction. From to-day, I will dischage 
all the duties connected with the Bengal Provincial 
Khilafat Committees with the assistance of .my brother.. 
My husband has asked me to convey to you his loving 
and reverent greetings and the following message ; 

‘ -4t the present juncture, both the sides — the Govern- 
ment and the country — are wholly unprepared’ for any 
compromise. The only duty before us is- to< prepare 
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ourselves. Bengal will, in the next stage, also retain 
the lead which it has establised to-day. Kindly add 
the name of Bengal to that of Bardoli Taluka, And if 
any time comes for a settlement, do please not give to 
our release the importance which is unfortunately being 
attached to it to-day. Have the’terms of settlement-fixed 
with the single end in view of our national aspirations, 
unconcerned with the question of our release.’ ” 

I have not yet received the telegram, although the 
letter of advice tells me that it was sent both to Ahmeda- 
bad and Bardoli, I am able to give the telegram to the 
public, only because the Secretary of the Bengal 
Provincial Khilafat Committee has very kindly sent me 
a copy by letter post at the instance of the Begum 
'Saheba. It is a matter of no small comfort that ladies, 
occupying the highest station in life, are coming 
forward, one after another, to step into the breach 
'Created by the withdrawal of male national workers. I 
'tender my congratulations to Begum Abul Kalam Azad 
for her having offered to take her share in the public 
work. The readers will take to heart the message of the 
Maulana. It is perfectly true that neither the Govern- 
ment nor the country is to-day prepared for any compro- 
mise. The Government will not be; till we have suffered 
dong and suffered more. Bengal has certainly led in the 
direction. Bardoli has yet done little. Twice has it- 
'been baulked of its privilege by cruel Nature, but it is a 
matter of no consequence whether it is Bengal or Bardoli 
which leads, so long as we*get rid of a system which, as 
is daily becoming more and more clear, is based upon 
terrorism. In the present mood of the country, there is 
littte danger of the vital interests being sacrificed, as the 
Maulana fears, to the momentary pleasure of securing 
the release of Non-co-operation prisoners. 
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A Wife's Faith, — Mrs. Stokes in writing to Mr. 
Andrews, says : 

“ I know it well that when my husband is in jail with 
many other sons of India, suffering for the sake of 
righteousness, He is sure to be happy. I am quite confi- 
dent that the Almighty God will hear the cry -of the 
oppressed and deliver His judgment.” 

The reader will be glad to hear that Mr. Stokes is 
happy and well in his prison. He is occasionally seen 
by friends in Lahore. 


February, 1921 
A MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The reader will find elsewhere^ the text of the corres- 
pondence between the municipality of Nadiad and the 
Government of Bombay as represented by the Collector 
of the District of Kaira in which Nadiad is situated. 
Nadiad is an important town in Gujarat with a popula- 
tion of about 35,000. Its municipality has an elected 
chairman and contains a majority of elected ^embers. 
Nadiad is noted for its educational activity and has the 
honour of having produced some of the best educated 
sons of Gujarat. The town has two high schools. Its 
aided high school has been nationalized. The munici- 
pality runs several primly schools which instruct over 
five thousand children. 

The question before the citizens was to nationalize all 
the primary schools. The rate-payers, instead of with- 
drawing the children from these schools, passed a reso- 
lution calling upon the irunicipality fco nationalize the 
primary schools. They were in receipt of a yearly grant 
Omitted in this collection. 
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of Es. 21,000 and were naturally under the control and 
supervision of the Education Department. The munici- 
pality, therefore, resolved in accordance with the 
instructions of the electors to nationalize the scho 3ls and 
informed the Government accordingly. It will be noticed 
that the municipality in its proceedings has directly 
referred to the Congress resolution on Non-co-operation 
and has adopted this bold policy in furtherance of the 
attainment of Swaraj. 

^Mahatma Gandhi seeme, to be of opinion that municipalities being 
elected bodies should, wherever possible, carry out the wishes of the 
electorates. The following notes from roiiiig India further elucidate 
his visws ; 

The faithful fjw . — All honour to the few Municipalities which have 
had the courage to come to the right decision of abstention from the 
Peace celebrations. While it is a sign of our growing civic con- 
sciousness, the paucity serves but to bring into high relief the ground 
we have to cover before we can prove to the world that we areaself- 
resp acting people. The proceedings at the ineefing of some of the 
corporations where the ([uestion of participation came to be considered 
will illustrate our meaning. The Auniedabad Municipality has 40 
councillors. About thirty attended the meeting and, whilst about 
three-fourth of the number voted against participation, one-fourth 
voted for it. Now, it is impossible to believe that those who voted 
against, and they were a very large majority, could have been till the 
day of the meeting insensible to tlu public feeling in the matter, but 
they were surely'ind^'iferent iu the matter until a letter protesting 
against the contribution came for consideration. In Allahabad, there 
was no quorum ou the first day the question came to be considered* 
and on the day it Was decided there a small attisndance. That is 
also an index of our indiifereuce. In Amraoti, whilat the question 
whether something should be contributed or not was dropped 
altogether, because the councillors realised that the contribution was 
against the strong current of public feeling and against law, there 
were some Who even then decided that they should contribute to the 
Peace celebrations fund -privately. The instance oi Amraoti suggests 
a piiinful reflection. It shows that, though the members there had a 
full appreciation of the public feeling in the matter, some of them had 
not the 7 ierve to take a decisive action even iu a matter in which they 
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There was the technical point about the municipality’s 
statutory obligation to conduct schools under the 
direct supervision of the Government. On this the 

tbouo'ht ths law was clear and adopted the doubtful device of 
compensating for the displeasure of Government by private contribu- 
tions. These instances have a distinct moral for both the voting 
public and the municipal councillors. The fact that many munici- 
palities voted the contribution means not that the members were all 
in favour of participation and they could not be insensible to the state 
of public feeling iu the matter, but because they either have given no 
thought to a matter of the most vital importance or because they are 
-cowed down by a superstitious fear of displeasing the authorities. 
The beginning though small is an unmistakcble index that the rapid 
growth of public life will bring in councillors with better sense of 
self-respect and their duties as representatives of the people. — i7th 
December, 1920. 

Worthy of Imitation. — Mr. Vithalbhai Patel is never so happy as 
wiien he is fighting Municipal or Legislative Councils. He was there- 
fore in his element on the 6th inst., when he mov^ed and carried in the 
Thana District Board the following resolutions : 

1. This Board expresses its sorrow to find that the sale of liquor 
is on the inqi’ease, resulting in the loss of public morals, health and 
wealth. 

2. This Board welcomes the popular movement for removing the 
evil, and congratulates the organisers upon this exhibition of a spirit 
Nof public service. 

3. This Board notes with regret the absence of any power of 
.prohibiting the sale of liquor within its jurisdictiou. Therefore, the 
Board is of opinion, that it should take advantage of all the powers it 
possesses of undertaking picketing on its responsibility, of helping 
•Congress Committees and of compensating those liquor-dealers who 
may voluntarily undertake to close their shops. 

4. For the purposes aforesaid, the Board hereby appoints a 
'Committee consisting of the Chairman, the Yice-chairman, the mover 
and Mr. Acharya with powers to conduct or control x>icketing and to 
bring about total prohibition. 

5. The Board authorises the said Committee to incur an expense 
not exceeding Rs. 3,000 as a beginning, and will be prepared to incur 
•greater expenditure in future, if necessary. 
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municipality’s attitude is thus stated. “ It is in com- 
plete sympathy with the movement of Non-co-operation 
designed for the attainment, among other things, of full' 

This is distinctly a courageous step If the Board persists in the* 
enforcement of its resolutions to the bitter end, and brings about a 
speedy closing of all the liquor-shops within its jurisdiction, it will 
have covered itself with glory, and will have rendered a signal service 
to the country. I hope that Mr. Patel’s initiative will be copied by 
other members and councillors throughout India. A simultaneous 
move on the part of Local Boards and Municipalities all over India 
will strengthen the hands of reformers all over, will force the hands, 
of the Government and is therefore likely to obviate all danger of 
violence, which a three-cornered tussle between pickets, the police and'.' 
the publicans is likely to precipitate. — 13th July, 1921. 

A Municipal Model . — The Eajpur (C. P.) Municipality has adopted’’ 
by a majority the following proposals: 

That all the boys reading in the Municipal schools should have the 
national uniform of Kliadi coat or Kndta and Kliadi cap from the 1st 
August 1921. 

That the 1st August, 1921 should be declared a holiday in all the 
Municipal schools and offices in honour of the Lokamanya Bai 
Gangadhar Tilak. l 

That this Committee expects its servants to use country-made cloth. 

That ail dresses supplied to Municipal servants should be of KJiadi.. 

It is a wise use the Eaipur Municipality has made of its powers. 
Indeed all the municipalities can carry out all the constructive perma- 
nent features of Non-co-operation without being wholly Non-co-ope- 
rationist. There is not one among the foregoing proposals, to which 
reasonable exception could possibly be taken by anybody. Any 
municipality which adopts Swadeshi, the vernacular of its province as 
the medium of its proceedings, the amelioration of the suppressed 
classes, the abolition of the drink traffic, prostitution and such other 
things will assist the work of national purification, and thus justify its 
existence. — 11th September, 1921. 

Well doSie Nagpur . — The Municipality of Nagpur certainly deserves 
congratulations for its public service, in that it has taken a referendum 
^ou total prohibition. The result is striking. Two thousand three 
hundred and forty -three voters registered their votes. Of these two* 
thousand three hundred and thirty-two recorded their votes' in favour 
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^Swaraj and, so long as this municipality remains in 
existence, it will be its bounden duty to help the people 
of Kadiad in achieving the national purpose. . . So 
far as the legal difficulty is concerned, it is respect- 
fully suggested that sec, 58, if it runs counter to the 
rexpress wish of the residents of Nadiad, must auto- 
matically remain in abeyance because, if the Board 
<5orrectly understands the temper of the people of 
Nadiad, they are clearly determined to have nothing to 
do with Government control over the education of the 
children, and it need hardly be pointed out that the 
Board is in full sympathy with the determination of the 
people.” 

No one can take exception to the admirable spirit of 
the people or the correctness of the attitude of the mu- 
nicipality. Of course, the Government may, if it dare, 
disband the municipality. But any such disbandment 

of total prohibition. Sis voted with rosier vatious, and only ye voted 
against prohibition. The reader will be pained to find that of the 
five voters against prohibition two were gradnatcs. It is possible to 
look at the revelation in another light, and say that the two graduates 
had the courage of their conviction to inuur ]>opnlar odinm and vote 
in accordance with their conscience. There is no doubt as to the 
educative value of such a referendum, I wish the Secretary of the 
Congress Committee, ac whoso instancd thj poll was taken, had given 
the full strength of the electoral roil. It is to be hoped that other 
municipalities would follow the example of Xagpur. — 29fch September, 

mi. 

Imitate Lahore . — The Municipality of Lahore which contains a 
majority of jSTon-co-operators has resolved that all its cab-drivers and 
such other employees shall wear Khadi caps and that all municipal 
departments are to use as much Xhadi as possible. The lawyers of 
Amritsar are said to have adopted Khadi for their dresses. I hope 
that the other municipalrties will follow the good example set by 
Lahore and that the lawyers all over India will follow the Amritsar 
precedent. This is about the least that they can do for the country 
-ind Swadeshi. — 11th August, 1,921. 
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must be- futile, if the rate-payers are determined not to 
have Government control over the education of their 
children. This is a peaceful revolution on a small scale. 
The success of the movement is due to the cohesion of 
the people and their ability to manage and finance the 
education of their children. Violence being eschewed, 
the people of Nadiad are able to give an education in 
Swaraj to their children. What is true of the munici- 
pality regarding the education of the children is true of' 
the whole of India in every other respect. 

When the people have one mind, ability of manage- 
ment, and recognise the necessity of non-violence, if 
only as a business proposition, Swaraj is won. Finance 
is a matter of little consideration. For the Government 
does not bring money from heaven. It receives, to 
paraphrase an expressive Gujarati saying, an anvil, 
weight of metal and returns a needle weight. And the 
pity and the disgrace of it is that, even with that nig- 
gardly donation, it imprisons and emasculates the 
tender mind of the nation. Were it notfor-seJf-delusion, 
we would at least refuse to be party to the ruin of our^ 
own children. The municipality of Nadiad has shown 
how easy the whole process of nationalization of edu- 
cation is ; Lala Daulat Eam’s articles'^' have shown how 
easy the question of finance is, and how the ordinary 
fees are almost enough to conduct all our educational 
institutions. I hope that the object lesson given by the 
municipality of Nadiad will not, be lost upon other 
inunioipalities similarly situated. 


Omitted in this collectiou. 
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%^th October, • 1921 
CHIU ALA- PER ALA 
(By M. K . Ga??dhi) 

Cliirala-Perala is in fact one village not far from the 
sea, with a nice climate and containing a compact popu- 
lation of about 15,000. The place is situated in the 
Andhra Province, and possesses in Mv.Gopal Krishnayya, 
a talented and self-sacrificing leader, who has by his 
perseverance and sacrifice been able to hold the people 
together without difficulty. Municipal government is a 
transferred department. The Minister in charge began 
last year to make his presence felt by these brave 
people. A vexatious trading license was imposed upon 
them. They retorted by trading without a license 
The result was a prosecution and convictions against 
the resisters, who, including an old woman, went to gaol. 
The Government has been endeavouring to impose a 
municipality on the people, who protested against the 
measure. But what could a minister -who had accepted 
office in the teeth of public opposition do but seek to 
impose his will upon the people and show that he cared 
little for it ? 

Let us see what the municipality meant to the people ; 
certainly not better sanitation, for the place was un- 
usually well kept by the people themselves ; certainly 
not more education, for the people were non-co-operators. 
It meant more taxation, more interference with their 
liberty. This was an intolerable evil for the people. 

They therefore decided to remove to a bare place of 
ground near by outside the municipal area. They 
erected huts there for residence and evacuated Ghirala- 
Perala about May last. Nothing daunted, the Minister 
has sought and received the assistance of the Revenue 
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Department which has levied penal cesses in respect of 
the sheds on the ground that they were erected on Gov- 
ernment waste. The rate for each shed is Rs. 10-2-6 
whereas the value thereof is only Rs. 25, If »this 
payment is not made, the occupants have to vacate the 
sheds. 

The commencement of repression is thus described in 
its note by the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee : 

In the repression at GhiraJa-Perala, the roll of honour is long- 
Iheuing. xilreadj 1:^ men and one woman have served out then- 
term of imprisonment for refusing to pay the municipal taxes. 
Three men are now undergoing rigorous imprisonment in the 
Central .Jail at Rajahmandry, six more are awaiting orders of 
mcareeration. It is extraordinary that these were sentenced to im- 
prisonment nearly a month ago and the sentence held in abeyance. 
We have not heard of any other instance in which convicted 
persons are quietly told that they might go home and awaj^ orders, 
not even bail bonds being taken from them. more in 

Chirala-Perala are prepared to fill the prisons. Tht struggle is 
being carried on with remarkable vigour and persistence, though 
the dislocation of business caused by the evacuation and the loss 
of living in the case of poorer inhabitants have entailed serious 
hardship. 

The property of the convicted persons has been attached and 
• brought to sale a number of times at Bapatla and at Guntur for 
realising the amoun t of fine levied on them. But no bidders have 
come forward in either place. This is an eloquent tcfttiinony to 
the sympathy generally felt for the sufferings of the Chirala- 
Perala patriots. 

Here we have a concrete instance of the meaning of 
■the reforms and responsibility. I doubt not that the 
Minister believss that what he is doing is good for the 
people. Did not the English oiEScials, whenever they 
imposed Anything on us even the Rowlatt Act, seek to 
justify the imposition on the ground of public weal ? 
What Xon-co-operation is fighting among other things, 
is- the spirit of patronage. We must have the liberty to 
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<do evil befox’e we learn to do good. Even ‘ liberty ’ must 
mot be ‘ forced ’ upon us. The democratic spirit demands 
that a most autocratic minister must yield to a people’s 
will, or resign ofHce. He must be patient enough to 
•carry enlightened public opinion wdth him even in the 
most perfect measures of amelioration. 

The brave people of Chirala-Perala have challenged 
the Government to do its worst and refused to have a 
municipality. They need not have done so. They 
might have waited for Swaraj. But they chose to do 
■otherwise. The responsibility is entirely theirs. They 
may not now yield in any circumstance whatsoever. 
Nor must they under provocation lose their heads. They 
must cheerfully let the Government subject them to any 
penalty it chooses to inflict upon them. By their meek 
and unyielding suffering, they will cover themselves and 
India with glory, and will give an object lesson to the 
country in non violence. 


27i/i October, 1921 
MUNICIPALITIES, BEWARE 

The Government of Bombay note^ regarding the 
.Ahmedabad, Surat and Nadiad municipalities, shows 
that it refuses to see the writing on the wall.t Its 
^dictatorial tone is now no longer in keeping with the 

* The Xote coudemiied the action of the municipalities in sympa- 
thising with and handing over their schools to Non-co-operators and 
•exhorted the rate-payers to safeguard their interests by proceeding 
.against the municipal councillors under the law. 

t Yoxin^ hidia of 16th February, 1922, contained the following : 

Ahmedabad and Ahmedabad and Surat Municipalities have 

ibeen superseded — not because they have been found inefficient but 
ibeeausc they have been too efficient and too independent. These two* 
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rising spirit of the people. Its incitement to the indivi- 
dual rate-payers to sue the councillors who believe they 
have performed their duty is hardly dignified. The. 
proper course for the Government was to let the munici- 
palities take their own course and not to invite trouble.. 
As it is, the Government note is calculated to precipitate 
a crisis. The councillors must take up the challenge* 
and dare the Government- to disregard the municipalities,, 
if they choose. The municipalities must have the right 
to misgovern themselves, if they wish. If a city is mis- 
governed, it is as much the rate-payers’ fault as is the- 

municipalities and that of Xadiad have been putting up a brave, 
dignified and orderly fight against the Government interference and 
undue control. Their crime consisted m freeing primary edu .atiom 
from Government control. They gave up Government assistance 
and noted that the elected councillors who have commanded a 
majority have always acted after close consultation with the rate-- 
payers. But that is just w’hat the Government evidently does not 
want. It makes the public opinion effective. 

The duty before the councillors and the electors is (pute simple. 
They must still retain control of primary education. The rate-payers 
may refuse to pay the rates to the nominated committees that the 
Government may impose upon the citizens and they must payfpr the 
national education of their children. The councillors must keep- 
together and put up as it were a national municipality in so far as it, 
is practicable. In my opinion, there is hardly a department, for 
running of which enlightened citizens require Government aid. There 
is no earthly reason why the Ahmedabadis, the Nadiadis and the 
Suratis should not be able to sweep and light their own streets 
educate their own children and look afer their sick and their water- - 
supply without hanging on to the Government. The police control 
they do not possess. The only thing for which they may need 
Government assistance is in enforcing payment of rates. Replace 
Government force by force of public opinion and you have the sanc- 
tion for collecting rates. More money is raised in Ahmedabad by 
voluntary contributions than by enforced rates. The public wilL 
watch the duel* between nominated committees and popularly elected 
representatives in awakened constituencies. 
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councillors’. But our wise Government, whilst recognising • 
the independent existence of the municipalities, wants- 
to stick to the letter of the law which killeth and would j 
itself rule instead of letting the municipalities alone, so> 
long as they do not cost the Government anything. The- 
municipalities must now take up the challenge and pre-* 
pare for action on its part. Government may succeed in 
getting a few rate-payers to file suits. That will be the 
least it can do. The most it can do is to disband the 
municipalities concerned. And the most of the Govern- 
ment should prove most welcome, if only the protestants 
are a strong body. Assuming that they are, they must 
simply educate the rate-payers to understand what is 
happening and to prepare them for battle. I can see 
Swaraj peeping even through the Government note, if the 
latter take and the former are ready for action. So long, 
as there is no disbandment, the municipalities have all. 
power; as soon as there is disbandment, the Government* 
is powerless, assuming of course that the rate-payers are- 
strong, intelligent and united. The rate-payers are all 
that but they require to be organised for action.. 
Hitherto the people have been the football of officials or- 
so-called representatives. Non-co-operation enables the- 
people to become the players in the game. Represen-- 
tatives must represent or they perish. 


IWi November^ 1921 
THE PEN OR THE SWORD 

(liy M. K. GtANDHi) 

0 

In Lahore on the Mall there is a statue of John Law-- 
rence with a defiant look in the face, with the pen in 
the right hand and the sword in the left. The writing; 
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underneath is, ‘Will you -have the pen or the sword ? * 
As a work of art it is said to be very good. But it has 
.always been a matter of offence to the citizens of 
Lahore, They neither want the pen nor the sword im- 
posed upon them. 

The statue is municipal property. It was put up in 
the early eighties when the sense of self-respect was 
not so been as now, though I understand that' even when 
it was put up, some of the citizens keenly felt the 
indignity. Recently the Lahore Municipality passed a 
resolution by a majority vote, ordering removal of the 
statue to the Town Hall building pending final disposal. 
The resolution was sent in due course to the Govern- 
ment as all resolutions are. Three or four days after, an 
engineer was sent by the Municipality to see how the 
statue could be removed. Without any notice to the 
Municipality, the Deputy Commissioner sent a party of 
police to turn away the engineer and his men. And 
when the Municipality wanted to know why and how 
this undue interference took place, the Commissioner 
(issued the following order : 

“ At a general nieoting of the Lahore Municipal Committee held 
on the 8th instaut, the following resolution was passed with regard 
to the Lawrence Statue : 

(1) That the statue be removed, 

(2) that it may be removed for the present to the Town Hall 
building, 

(3) that a sub-committee be ajipointed to consider the final 
disposal 01 the statue. 

I consider at present from a perusal of such records as I have 
been able to consult, that statue cannot be removed from the 
present site without the consent of the Punjab Government. 

Secondly, I consider from the tone of the debates in the com- 
mittee on this subject that it is possible that the statue, after 
removal by the comm^ittee, will not be treated with proper respect, 

^ -with the result that annoyance will be caused to a number of the 
residents of Lahore. 
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For these reasons, and pending consideration and decision by 
the Government of its rights in this matter, 1 suspend the execu- 
tion of the two first parts of the above resolution relating to the 
immediate removal of the statue. 

It is clear that the Deputy Commissioner was guilty 
of assault in having sent the police to turn out the- 
engineer who was doing his legal duty. The Com-- 
miss loner’s order is an illustration of the meaning of the- 
pen. The Commissioner’s pen is just as much an outrage- 
as the Deputy Commissioner’s sword. The Commis- 
sioner, because he has the sword, has arrogated to^ 
himself judicial powers which do not belong to him. 
Whether the Municipality has or has not the power to- 
dispose of its own property is purely for a Court of Law 
to decide. And what right has the Commissioner to 
impute malice to the Municipality? The fact is that 
the Commissioner cannot tolerate the disappearance- 
from a fashionable quarter of Lahore of the spirit that 
the statue represents. So he has not hesitated to dictate 
the law to the Municipality. 

Thus what was but an ordinary incident in the affairs- 
of a Municipality which has responded to the new 
awakening has become a matter of the highest public 
importance. The citizens, the rate-payers of Lahore,, 
must by public meetings support the Councillors who 
have been instrumental in passing the resolution. The 
councillors must take prompt action and give notice, if 
they have not already done so, that unless Government 
show good reason to the contrary, the Municipality must, 
do its duty and remove the statue. 

The Commissioner has unintentionally given a golden 
opportunity to the civil resisters of Lahore to try civil' 
resistance in the cleanest and the most intensive' 
manner. If the Government defy the Municipality and. 
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use its brute force to prevent removal of the statue, the 
civil resisters can, after due notice to tbe Government, 
proceed to the site v/ith the intention of removing the 
statue and offer themselves for arrest or being shot, if 
the Government so wishes. 

But this last step can only be taken by disciplined 
people. It can only be taken when Lahorians are ready 
to act as one man.* There-should be no crowds gather- 
ing. Only a few individuals can go at a time, say five, 
of whom one w,ill become the spokesman. They must 
not bluster, must not argue but sirmply court arrest. For 
the immediate object would be not the removal of the 
statue but inviting arrest. Removal must be the result, 
if enough men and women offer themselves as sacrifice. 
There must be a perfect spirit of non-violence prevailing 
among the people in order to ensure the success of such 
civil disobedience. Whilst I point out the drastic 
remedy of civil disobedience, I must warn the citizens 
of Lahore against adopting the advice without the 
greatest deliberation. My own experience of a Lahore 
crowd is that it does not think. It knows no discipline. 
The volunteers must work methodically amongst the 
people to create an atmosohere of peace and discipline. 
I was grieved to notice that, at the Convocation meeting 
organised on the 9th instant, by the National Board of 
Education, several people had entered Bradlaugh Hall 
without tickets and without permission. This is not 
merely uncivil but criminal disobedience. For they 
entered by force where they knew their force would not 
be resisted by force. Such men are unfit for civil dis- 
obedience which presupposes a scrupulous and willing 
observance of all laws .which do not hurt the moral 
gense. Obedience to laws of voluntary associations as 
the rule of the managers of the Convocation is only the 
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lirst step to -voluntary and ungrudging obedience to the 
laws imposed by the state. Thoughtless disobedience 
2 -^-‘eans disruption of society. The-first thing, therefore, 
for those who aspire after civil disobedience is to learn 
the art of willingly obeying laws of voluntary associa- 
tions such as Congresses, Conferences and other bodies 
.and similarly obeying the state laws whether they like 
them or not. Civil disobedience is not a state of law- 
lessness and license, but presupposes a law-abiding 
spirit combined with self-restraint. 


nth July, 1921 
A CONFESSION OF FAITH 
(By M, K. Gandhi) 

A strange anon 3 nnous letter has been received by me, 
admiring me for having taken up a cause that was 
dearest to Lokamanya’s heart, and telling me that his 
spirit was residing in me and that I must prove a 
worthy follower of his. The letter, moreover, ad- 
monishes me not to lose heart in the prosecution of the 
Bwaraj programme, and finishes off by accusing me of 
imposture in claiming to be politically a disciple of 
<jrol:hale. 1 wish correspondents will throw off the 
:slavish habit of writing anonymously. We, who are 
^devoloping the Swara] spirit, must cultivate the courage 
of fearlessly speaking out our mind. The subject- 
matter of the letter, however, being of public importance, 
^demands a reply. I cannot claim the honour of being a 
follower of the late Lokamanya. I admire him like 
millions of his countrymen for his indomitable will, his 
’vast learning, his love of country, and above all the 
, purity of his private life and great sacrifice. Of all the 
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men of modern times, he captivated most the imagi- 
nation of his people. He breathed into us the spirit of 
Swaraj. No one perhaps realised the evil of the 
existing system of Government as Mr. Tilak did. And 
in all humility 1 claim to deliver his message to the 
country as truly as the best of his disciples. But I am 
conscious that my method is not Mr. Tilak’s method.* 

‘The following is from Yming India of 28th Jimuar y, 1920 : 

Lok. Tilak wrote to Toting India under date Poona city, 28th 
January, 1920: I am soiTy to see tlnit in your article on ‘Eeform 
Resolution ’ in the last issue, yon have represented me as holding that 
I considered ‘ every thi ug fair in politics.’ I write this to yon to say 
that my view is not correctly represented herein. Politics'is a game 
of worldly people, and not of SaMus,imA instead. 'of the maxim 
••akkhodhenajine kkhodham” as preached by Buddha, I prefer to relv 
on the maxim of Shri Krishna “ye gatthaa maam prapadyamthe 
thaamsthatthaiva bhajaamyaham That explains the wholediff- 
rence and also the meaning of my phi-ase ‘responsive co-operation’. 
Both methods are equally honest and righteous but the one is more 
suited to this world than the other. Any further explanation about 
the difference will be found in my “ Gita-Eahasya. ’’ 

Mahatma Gandhi replied to the above as follows : I naturally feel 
the gi'eatest difBdence about joining issue with the Lokamanya in 
matters involving questions of interpretation of religious works. But 
there are things in or about which instinct transcends even interpreta- 
tion. For me there is no conflict between the two texts quoted by the 
Lokamanya. The Buddhist text lays down an eternal principle. The 
text from the Bhagvad Gita shows to me how the principle of conquer- 
ing hate by love, untruth by truth, can and must be applied. If it be 
true that God metes out the same measure to us that we mete out to 
others, it follows that, if we would e8c.ape condign punishment, we 
may out-return angerfor anger but gentleness even against anger. And 
this is the law not for the unworldly but essentially for the "worldy. 
With deference to the Lokamanya, I venture to say that it betrays 
mental laziness to think that the world is not for Sahdns. The 
epitome of all religious is to promote Fumshariha, and Furu 'shaitha 
is nothing but a desperate attempt to become fiahdti, i.e., to become 
gentleman in evei-y sense .of the term, 
hinally, when I wrote tne sentence about ‘ every thing being fair* iu 
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And that is why I have still difficulty with some of the 
Maharashtra leaders. But I sincerely think that Mr. 
Tilak did not disbelieve in my method. I enjoyed the 
privilege of his confidence. And his last word to me in 
“the presence of several friends was, just a fortnight 
before his death, that mine was an excellent method if 
the ' people could be persuaded to take to it. But he 
saidffiehad doubts. I know no other method; I can 
only hope that, when the final test comes, the country 
will be proved to have assimilated the method of Non- 
violent Non-co-operation. Nor am I unaware of my 
•other limitations. 1 can lay no claim to scholarship. I 
have not his powers of organisation, I have no compact 
•disciplined party to lead, and having been an exile for 
twenty-three years, I cannot claim the experience that 
“the Lokamanya had of India. Two things we had in 
^common to the fullest measure — love of country and the- 
steady pursuit of Swaraj. I can, therefore, assure the 
.anonymous writer that, yielding to none in my reverence 
for the memory of the deceased, I will march side by 
‘Side with the foremost of the Lokamanya’s disciples in 
the pursuit of Swaraj. I know that the only offering 
.accepatable to him is the quickest attainment of Swaraj 
by India. That and nothing else can give his spirit 
■peace. 

Discipleship, however, is a sacred personal matter. 

politics’ according to the Lokamanya’s creed, I had in mind his oft- 
, repeated quotation “ shaddham prathi shaddhyam.” To me it enun- 
*ciates bad law. And I shall not despair of the Lokamanya with all his 
acumen agreeably surprising India one day with a philosophical disser-- 
Nation proving the falsity of the doctrine. In any case, I pit the 
•experience of a third of a century against the doctrine underlying 
' shaddham prati shaddhyam.” The true law is shaddham ipratyapi 
‘satyam.” ^ 

.50 
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I fell at Dadabhai’s feet in 1888, but he seemed to be too* 
far away from me. I could be as son to him, not dis-~ 
ciple. A disciple is more than son. Discipleship is a 
second birth. It is a voluntary surrender. In 1896, I 
met almost all the known leaders of India in connection 
with my South African mission. Justice Ranade awed' 
me. I could hardly talk in his presence. Badruddin 
Tyabji fathered me and asked me to be guided^ by 
Ranade and Pherozeshah. The latter became a patron.. 
His will had to be law. “ You must address a public 
meeting on the 26th September, and you must be* 
punctual.” I obeyed. On the 25th evening, 1 was to* 
wait on him. I did. 

Have you written out your speech ?” he inquired. 

“ No, Sir.”. 

“ That won’t do, young man. Can you write it out to- 
night?” 

“ Munshi, you must go to Mr. Gandhi and receive the* 
manuscript from him. It must be printed over night and' 
you must send me a copy.” Turning to me, he added,. 
“ Gandhi, you must not write a long speech, you do not 
know Bombay audiences cannot stand long addresses,’” 
I bowed. 

The lion of Bombay taught me to take orders. He did 
not make me his disciple. He did not even try. 

I went thence to Poona. I was an utter stranger. My 
host first took me to Mr. Tilak. I met him surrounded 
by his companions. He listened, and said, “ We must 
arrange a meeting for you. But perhaps you do not 
know that we. have unfortunately two parties. You 
must give us a non-party man as chairman. Will youi 
see Dr. Bhandarkar? ” I consented and retired. I have* 
no firm impression of Mr. Tilak, except to recall that he 
shook off my nervousness by his affectionate familiarity.. 
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I went thence, I think, to Gokhale, and then to Dr. 
Bhandarkar. The latter greeted me, as a teacher his 
pupil. 

“You seem to be an earnest and enthusiastic young 
man. Many people do not come to see me at this the 
hottest part of the day. I never now-a-days attend 
public meetings. But you have recited such a pathetic 
story that I must make an exception in your favour.” 

I worshipped the venerable doctor with his wise face. 
But I could not find for him a place on that little throne. 
It was still unoccupied. I had many heroes, but no king. 

It was different with Gokhale, I cannot say why. I 
met him at his quarters on the college grounds It was 
like meeting an old friend, or better still, a mother after 
a long sepai'ation. His gentle face put me at ease in a 
moment. His minute inquiries about myself and my 
doings in South Africa at once enshrined him in my 
heart. And as I parted from him, I said to myself, 
are my man’. And from that moment, Gokhale never 
lo^t sight of me. In 1901, on my second return from 
South Africa, we came closer still. He simply ‘took me 
in hand’, and began to fashion me. He was concerned 
about how I spoke, dressed, Vvaiked and ate. My mother 
was not more solicitous about me than Gokhale. There 
was, so far as I am aware, no reserve between us. It 
was really a case of love at first sight, and it stood the 
severest strain in 1913. He seemed to me all I wanted 
as a political worker— pure as crystal, gentle as a lamb,, 
brave as a lion and chivalrous to a fault. It does not 
matter to- me that he may not have been any of these 
things. It was enough for me that I could discover no 
fault in him to cavil at. He was and remains for m^ 
the most perfect man on the political field. Not, there- 
fore, that we had no differences. We differed even in 
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1901 in our views on social customs, e,g,, widow re- 
marriage. We discovered differences in our estimate of 
western civilization. He frankly differed from me in my 
extreme views on non-violence. But these differences 
mattered neither to him nor to me. Nothing could put 
us asunder. It were blasphemous to conjecture what 
would have happened if he were alive to-day. I know 
that I would have been working under him. I have 
made this confession, because the anonymous letter 
hurt me, when it accused me of imposture about my 
political discipleship. Had I been remiss in my acknow- 
ledgment to him who is now dumb ? I thought I must 
declare my faithfulness to Gokhale, especially when I 
seemed to be living in a camp which the Indian world 
calls opposite. 


Uh August^ 1920 
Lokamanya 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak is no more. It 
is difficult to believe of him as dead. He was so much 
part of the people. No man of our times had the hold 
on the masses that Mr. Tilak had. The devotion that 
he commanded from thousands of his countrymen was 
extraordinary. He was unquestionably the idol of his 
people. His word was law among thousands. A giant 
among men has fallen. The voice of the lion is hushed. 

What was the reason for his hold upon -his country- 
men ? I think the answer is simple. His patriotism was 
a passion with him. He knew no religion but love of his 
country. ’He was a born democrat. He believed in the 
rule of majority with an intensity that fairly frightened 
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me But that gave him his hold. He had an iron will 
which he used for his country. His life was an open 
book. His tastes were simple.* His private life was 

* The following appeared in Toting India of 4th August, 1921 : 

Beminisccnccf- of Lo'kanmnya.—Wheu Lhkamanya went lo Delhi 
to interview Mr Montagu, Government prohibited the holding of 
any procession iu his honour. The illiteiate people on the street 
were talking among themselves Aj Poona-ka Raja ane-vala hai. 
Sarkar us-se bahut darti hai.” (The King of Poona is coming to-dny* 
Government are mightily afraid of him.) 

* * * 

A friend of Tilak once asked him in course of conversation. 

^ Balvantrao, what portfolio will you select under Swaraj ? Will you 
be Prime Minister or will you be Foreign Member ?’ Tilak replied 
‘No, Sir. Under Swaraj I will become Professor of Mathematics in a 
Swadeshi college and retire from public life, I detest politics. I still 
wish to write a book on differential calculus. The country is m a 
very bad way and none of you is doing anything for it. So I am 
compelled to look into the matter.’ 

m 

There was a meeting in Bombay, where many scholars attended. 
Tilak delivered a learned and original address on Chaldean civilisation 
and the parallels between Indian and Iranian civilisations. When 
the meeting was over, the President who was a Par si said, ‘ Mr. Tilak, 
you are making a misuse of your talents. With such a magnificent 
intellect, you are eminently fitted for historical research, and if you 
devote yourself to it, 3 ’’Ou will acquire a world-wide reputation. 
Leaving this, why do you entangle yourself in the mire of politics ?’ 
Tilak replied,* India is not a sterile woman. When there is Swaraj, 
there will be thousands of scholars like myself. To-day there is a 
supreme necessity for every one of us to ruu to our country's 
Nuccour, and to devote our abilities, our energy and our all to the 
attainment of Swarnj,’ 

P m ^ 

When the “ Rashtramatn ” was started in Bombay, there was a talk 
about tables, chairs and other requisites for its ofiice. Tilak said, 
** When we started the ‘ Kesari ’ and the ‘ Maratba we had no such 
paraphernalia of editorial dignity. We got not a pie from the 

paptis. We nstd to roll'iip our bedding, and that served us as a 
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spotlessly clean. He had dedicated his wonderful talents 
to his country. No man preached the gospel of the 
Swaraj with the consistency and the insistence of Loka- 
manya. His countrymen, therefore, implicitly believed 
in him. His courage never failed him. His optimism 
was irrepressible. He had hoped to see Swaraj fully 
established during his life-time. If he failed, it was not 
Ills fault. He certainly brought it nearer by many a 
year. It is for us, who remain behind, to put forth 
redoubled effort to make it a reality in the shortest 
possible time. 

Lokamanya was an implacable foe of the bureaucracy, 
but this is not to say that he was a hater of Englishmen 
or English rule. I warn Englishmen against making 
the mistake of thinking that he was their enemy. 

I had the privilege of listening to an impromptu, 
learned discourse by him, at the time' of the last Calcutta 
Congress on Hindi being the national language. He 
had just returned from the Congress pandal. It was a 

table. Our articles, written on- such loose yielding stuff, were stiil 
powerful and trenchant enough.” 

« * itr 

When the New English School was first started, it naturally did not 
get very bright students. Its boys were either dull or mischievous. 
When some one was disappointed at this, Tilak said,* there lies 
our real test. When we make something even of such* boys, the people 
will begin to believe in us.’ 

Tilak drew a salary of Us*. 30 from the school. One of his comrades 
remarked that on such an income* they would hardly be' able to save 
enough to purchase funeral requisites in case they died. Tilak 
replied,* Society must bother about it more than ourselves. They 
will see to the burning of our corpse for purposes of sanitation, if 
not of hero-worship.’ 

B. B. Kalelkak. 

( from the Q uj araii ’ * Navajiva n, ’ V 
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^^;reat to listen to his calm discourse on Hindi. In the 
•course of his address, he paid a glowing tribute to the 
English for their care of the Vernaculars. His English 
Tisit, in spite of his sad experience of English juries, 
made him a staunch believer in British democracy and 
he even seriously made the amazing suggestion that 
India should instruct it on the Punjab through the cine- 
matograph. I relate this incident not because I share 
his belief (fori do not), but in order to show that, he 
'entertained no hatred for Englishmen. But he could 
not and would not put up with an inferior status of India 
and the Empire. He wanted immediate e(iuality which 
he believed was his country’s birthright. And in his 
‘Struggle for India’s freedom, he did not spare the Govern- 
ment. In the battle for freedom, he gave no quarter and 
asked for none. I hope that Englishmen will recognise 
the worth of the man whom India has adored. 

For us, he will go down to the generations yet unborn 
as a Maker of Modern India.. They will revere his me- 
mory as of a man who lived for them and died for 
them. It is blasphemy to talk of such a man as dead. 
The permanent essence of him abides with us for ever. 
Let us erect for the only Lokamanya of India an 
imperishable monument by weaving into our own lives 
his bravery, his simplicity, his wonderful industry and 
bis love of his country. May God grant his soul peace. 


11th November^ 19&1 
INTROSPECTION 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Correspondents have written to me in pathetic langu- 
age asking me not to commit suicide in January^ should 
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Swaraj be not attained by then, and should I find myself 
outside the prison walls. I find that language but 
inadequately expresses one’s thought, especially when 
4he thought itself is confused or incomplete. My writing 
in the Navajtvan was, I fancied, clear enough. But I 
observe that its translation has been misunderstood by 
many. The original too has not escaped the tragedy 
that has overtaken the translation. 

One great reason for the misunderstanding lies in my 
being considered almost a perfect man. Friends whO' 
know my partiality for the Bhagavad-Gita have thrown 
relevant verses at me, and shown how my threat to* 
commit sucide contradicts the teachings which I am* 
attempting to live. All these mentors of mine seem to 
forget that I am but a seeker after Truth. I claim to 
have found the way to it. I claim to be making a cease- 
less effort to find it. But I admit that I have not yet 
found it. To find Truth completely is to realise oneself 
and one’s destiny, i.e., to become perfect. I am painfully 
conscious of my imperfections, and therein ^lies all. the 
strength I possess, because it is a rare thing for a man 
to know his own limitations. 

If I was a perfect man, I own I should not feel the 
miseries of my neighbours as I do. As a perfect man, I 
should take note of them, prescribe a remedy and 
compel adoption by the force of unchallengeable Truth 
in me. But as yet, I only see as through a glass darkly 
and, therefore, have to carry conviction by slow andi 
laborious processes, and then too, not always with 
success. That being so, I would be less than human if,, 
with all my knowledge of avoidable misery pervading 
the land and of the sight of mere skeletons under the- 
VefjT* shadow of the Lord of the 'Universe, I did not feel 
‘with and for all the suffering but dumb millions of India. 
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The hope of a steady decline in that misery sustains me 
but suppose that, with all my sensiti*veness to sufferings, 
to pleasure and pain, cold and heat, and with all my 
endeavour to carry the healing message of the spinning 
wheel to the heart, I have reached only the ear and* 
never pierced the heart, suppose further that^ at the end 
of the year I find that the people are as sceptical as 
they are to-day about the present possibility of attain- 
ment of Swaraj by means of the peaceful revolution of' 
the wheel. Suppose further, that I find that the excite- 
ment during the past twelve months and more has been 
only an excitement and a stimulation, but no settled 
belief in the programme, and lastly suppose that the 
message of peace has not penetrated the hearts of 
-Englishmen, should I not doul^t my tapasya and feel my 
unworthiness for leading the struggle ? Asa true man, 
what should I do? Should I not kneel down in all 
humility before my Maker, and ask Him to take away 
this useless body and make me a fitter instrument of 
service ? 

Swaraj does consist in the change-of Government 
and its real control by the people, but that would be 
merely the form. The substance that I am hankering 
after is a definite acceptance of the means and, therefore,, 
a real change of heart on the part of the people. I am 
certain that it does not require ages for Hindus to dis*- 
card the error of untouchability, for Hindus and Musal- 
mans to shed enmity and accept heart friendship as an 
eternal factor of national life, fPr all to adopt the cAarA-Acr 
as the only universal means of attaining India’s econo- 
mic salvation and finally for all to believe that India’s- 
freedom lies only through non-violence, and no other- 
method. Definite, 'intelligent and free adoption by the 
nation of this programme, I hold, as the attainment of 
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the substance. The symbol, the transfer of power, is 
sure to follow, even as the seed truly laid must develop 
into a tree. 

The reader will thus perceive that, what I accidentally 
stated to friends for the first time in Poona and then 
repeated to others, was but a confession of my imperfec- 
tions and an expression of my feeling of un worthiness 
for the great cause which, for the time being, I seem to 
be leading. I have enunciated no doctrine of despair. 
On the contrary, I have felt never so sanguine, as I do 
at the time of writing, that we will gain the substance 
during this year. I have stated at the same time as a 
practical idealist that I should no more feel worthy to 
lead a cause which I might feel myself diffident of 
handling. The doctrine of labouring without attach- 
ment means as such a relentless pursuit of truth as a 
retracing after discovery of error and a renunciation of 
leadership without a |)ang after discovery of unworthi- 
ness. I have but shadowed forth my intense longing to 
lose myself in the Eternal and become merely a lump of 
•clay in the Potter’s divine hands, so that my service may 
become more certain, because uninterrupted by the baser 
•self in me. 


* IWiJanaanj^ 1921 , 

“INDIA” AND THE BRITISH COMMITTEE 

The “Chronicle”, I observe, calls the decision to end 
the British Committee and ‘India’ an unfortunate deci^ 
sion. The argument advanced in support of the view 
is that the Constitution Committee had not advised 
-abolition of the*British Committee and ‘India’, ^ and that 
i)oth were doing good work. It is. true, that the 
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^Constitution Committee had not recommended abolition. 
But it should be remembered that the Committee was 
.•appointed at the Amritsar Congress, and its report was 

■ conceived before the Non-co-operation resolution of the 
.Special Congress. Much has happened since then to 
revolutionize the country’s ideas about foreign propa- 
ganda and the British Committee. The abolition -wasia 
matter of principle. It was felt that a Non-co-operation 
Congress could not keep a foreign agency for helping 
its work. The Congress ha4 deliberately burnt its boats. 
It has decided to become self-reliant. The question of 
‘efficiency of the Committee as constituted becomes 
.irrelevant. It is hardly dignified for the Congress in the 
altered situation to subsidise a foreign agency for doing 
propganda work. No amount of misrepresentation 

■ about ifc could possibly blot out effective action by the 
nation. 

Whether you advertise the fact or not, a body not 
receiving the food it needs dies. Whether we advertise 
the fact or not the moment we cease to support the 
Government, it dies a natural death. -Personally I dislike 
even the resolution voting the money to be used at the 
• discretion of the All-India Congress Committee in foreign 
propaganda. We want all the money we need in this 
•country. I would far rather invest Rs. 45,000 in spin- 
ning wheels or establishing primary schools than in 
wasting it in advertising our work. Every good deed 
is its own advertisement. And I shall certainly hope 
that the money will still be saved for a better, purpose. 
•So far as the newspaper ‘ India ’ is concerned, we are 
•^certainly better without it. It raised in us false hopes. 
The British people areas much on their honour and 
itrial as we are. If they chqose to be misinformed 
iby interested or dishonest journals, we cannot help 
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them. Have we not published the Congress Punjab 
report ? Who believes it ? Mr. Montagu discredits it' 
and the British public echoes his opinion. In the art of’ 
advertising bogus things, the British journalists are to 
be beaten only by the Americans. I would not enter 
into the unequal competition and court defeat. 

We must adopt new methods for combating the evils> 
of sensational and untruthful journalism and public life. 
The Congress has given the lead by abolishing the- 
Committee and its organ ‘ India.’ 


^th Marche 1922 
FOREIGN PROPAGANDA 
(By. M. K. GA^^DHI) 

I see that there is a great deal of misunderstanding- 
about the scope of foreign propaganda undertaken by 
the Working Committee. I see that it was a mistake not' 
to have published the report that was adopted by the* 
Working Committee. Here it is : 

Bardoli, '’2iid Feb., 1922. 

To 

The Chairman of the Working Committee 

of the All-India Congress Committee, Delhi. 

Sir, —At the meeting of the Working Committee held at Surat- 
on Blst January last, the following resolution was passed : 

“ The Working Committee records its firm conviction that 
dissemination of correct news about Indian political situation iuv 
foreign countries is absolutely essential and refers to Mahatma 
Gandhi all the correspondenqe on the subject of foreign propa- 
ganda now ;^ith the W orking Secretary with a request that he 
should prepare a definite scheme in that behalf at an early date 
so as t<5 enable the next meeting of the Working Committee to» 
■consider it,” 
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Having considered the resolution and the papers forwarded to 
rme by the Secretary, I beg to report as follows : — 

In my opinion, it is not only undesirable but it may prove even 
harmful to establish at the present stage any Agency in any foreign 
^country for the dissemination of correct news in such country 
iibout the political situation in India, for the following reasons : 

First, because it would distract public attention and instead of 
making the people feel that they have to rely purely on their own 
strength, it will make them think of the effect of their actions on 
foreign countries and the support the latter can render to the 
national cause. This does not mean that we do not cure for the 
world’s support, but the way to gain that support is to insist upon 
the correctness of every one of our actions and rely upon the 
automatic capacity of Truth to spread itself. 

Secondly, it is my experience that when an Agency is esta blished 
for any special purpose, independent interest ceases to a certain 
extent and what is distributed by the Agency is previoulsy dis- 
counted as coming from interested quarters. 

Thirdly, the Congress will not be able to exercise ej^e'ctive 
check over such Agencies, and there is great danger of authorita- 
tive distribution of wrong information and wrong ideas about 
the struggle. 

Fourthly, it is not possible at the present moment to send out 
of India any person of importance for the sole purpose of 
•disseminating news in foreign countries, for such men are too few 
for the internal work. 

1 am, therefore, of opinion that the work of publishing the 
Congress Bulletin should be better organised, if necessary, by 
engaging a special editor for the purpose and by sending the 
-Congress Bulletin regularly to the chief news agencies of the 
world. The editor should be instructed to enter into correspon- 
dence with those newspapers or news agencies which may be found 
to interest themselves in Indian questions. 

It is my firm opinion based upon experience gained through 
the conduct of the journals I have edited in South Africa and here 
that the more solid the Congress work and the suiferings of the 
Congress men and women, the greater the publicity will the cause 
.attain without special effort. From the exchanges of letter and 
correspondence that I receive day by day from all parts of the 
world in connection with the conduct of Young India, I observe 
that never was so much interest taken in • Indian affairs through- 
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out the world as it is to-day. It follow’s that the interest wilp 
increase in the same proportion as the volume of our sufferings. . 
The very best method of disseminating correct information 
about the political situation, therefore, is to make the CongresK 
work purer, better organised and to evoke a greater spirit of 
suffering. Not only is curiosity thereby intensified, but people 
become more eager to understand the inwardness and the exact 
truth about the situation. 

I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) M. K. GANnm. 

After having gone through all the papers that were’ 
given to me and after having heard all the arguments 
for and against, I remain convinced that at least for the 
present we want no news agency outside India. We 
want the whole world with us, but we shall not get it by 
carrying on a foreign agency. We can only sendl 
correct information to those who care for it. If a foreign 
country does not keep its own 'agency for gathering 
information from a particular country or about a parti- 
cular movement, it is proof to me that that country is not 
interested in it. We have been without our agency in 
London now for nearly 15 months. I venture to think 
that we are no worse off to-day than we were 15 months 
ago. We are certainly better off because and to the 
extent that we have done substantial work in India itself.. 
There are more people in the world interested to-day in 
India than they ever were. We, therefore, owe it to 
them that we place at their disposal correct information,, 
but our duty must end there. I have before me a letter 
from Italy from an Italian editor telling me how deeply 
interested people in Italy are in the Indian movement,, 
and the Italian newspapers are therefore busy instructing 
the Italian public in Indian affairs. This is what I call 
a natural and organic movement, but if on the strength, 
of this information we .were to establish an Indian. 
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agency in Italy to awaken further interest, we would not 
mend matters but would spoil them by overdoing. We- 
shall therefore better consult our own interest by relying* 
upon our own strength to speak for itself. 

Moreover, the Non-co-operation movement is one of’ 
self-help. Its formula is ‘we shall succeed only to the 
extent of our strength and no further.’ No certificate of 
merit from the world will give us success, if we have not 
earned it by the sweat of the brow. No condemnation 
of the movement will kill it, unless we are ourselves so 
fickle-hearted as to give it up by reason of the condem- 
nation. Let us not therefore turn our attention from 
our own work. Let us simply mind our work and 
let sure that the world will mind us without any fur- 
ther effort. I am really jealous of even taking away 
from their work some of the young men who necessarily 
have to be engaged in the preparation and distribution' 
of the Congress Bulletin. But we have really no authen- 
tic record of the progress of our work from week to • 
week. The Congress Bulletin will therefore be useful 
as well for workers, in India as it undoubtedly will be- 
for our friends in foreign countries. 

Being almost impatient to see the work inaugurated,, 
the Working Committee has given me a free hand in 
organising the Bulletin. I hope to issue the first Bulletin 
next week -and thenceforth it would be issued from week 
to week. The Bulletin will be sent to all the readers of 
Young India at a nominal charge to cover a part 
or the whole of the cost of paper and printing, Yoioig 
India has a registered circulation of over 25,000 and 
it goes to almost all parts of the world. It has a com-- 
prehensive exchange list. The price for the subscribers 
to the Bulletin only will be announced later. The method 
I have sketched is intended to save the Congress as niuck 
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-expense as possible and to give the widest publicity to the 
Bulletin. Whereas Young India represents my own 
views and those of my associates in the conduct of the 
journal, the Bulletin will contain nothing in the shape of 
individual views. It will be mainly a record of Congress 
activities all over India in all- its multifarious department, 
and an-epitomeof newspaper opinions, both pro-Oongress 
■and anti-Gongress. It will contain a Khilafat section 
registering all Khilafat activities during the preceding 
week. Such a Bulletin cannot become a success unless 
there is co-operation from all Congress and Khilafat 
-workers. I invite therefore all who are interested in the 
'Bulletin to send their suggestions and news addressed to 
the Editor, Congress Bulletin ” c/o Young India. Cor- 
respondents will please take care to mark all such 
• correspondence for the “ Congress Bulletin” in order to 
•save the Young India staff from having to handle 
-correspondence intended for the Bulletin. To start 
with, I would ask every Provincial Congress Committee 
ito send the number of members on its provincial re- 
;,gister, the number of village and district organisations, 
the names and addresses of nationalist newspapers, the 
number of national educational institutions with' the 
.average attendance during the past 6 months, the 
number of Fanchaijat and all other information regarding 
“Non-co-operation activities. 


6tk Ociohei\ 1921 
HINDUISM 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

In dealing with the piroblem of untouchability during 
'the Madras tour, I have asserted my claim to being a 
^anatani Hindu with greater emphasis than hitherto. 
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and yet there are things which are commonly done in 
the name of Hinduism, which I disregard., I have no 
desire to be called a Sanatani Hindu or any other, if I 
am not such. And 3, have certainly no desire to steal in 
a reform or an abuse under cover of a great faith. 

It is therefore necessary for me once for ail distinctly 
to give my meaning of Sanatana Hinduism. The word 
Sanatana I use in its natural sense. 

I call myself a Sanatani Hindu, because, 

(1) I believe in the Yedas, the Upanishads, the Puranas 
and all that goes by the name of Hindu scriptures,, 
and therefore in avaiaras and rebirth, 

{Z) t believe in the Varnaslirama dharma in a sense in 
my opinson strictly Yedic, but not in its present popular 
and crude sense. 

(3j 1 believe in the protection of the cow in its much 
larger sense than the popular. 

• (4i I do not disbelieve in idol-worship. 

The reader will note that I have purposely refrained 
from using the word divine origin in reference to the 
Yedas or any other scriptures. For I do not ‘believe in 
the exclusive divinity of the Yedas. I believe the Bible,, 
the Koran and the Zend Avesta to be as much divinely 
inspired as the Yedas, My belief in the Hindu 
scriptures does not require me to . accept every word 
and every verse as divinely inspired. Nor do I claim 
tO' have any first-rhand knowledge of these wonderful 
books. But I do claim to know and feel the truths, 
of the essential teaching of the scriptures. I 
decline to be bound by any interpretation, howevor 
learned it may be^ if it is repugnant to reason or moral 
sense. 1 do mosS emphatically repudiate the claim* 
(if they advance^ any such) of the present Shankara- 
o’haryas and Shastris to give a -correct interpretation 
51 
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of the Hindu scriptures. On the contrary, I believe 
that our present knowledge of these books is in a 
most chaotic state. I believe implicitly in the Hindu 
aphorism, that no one truly knows the Shastras who 
has not attained perfection in Innocence {Ahimsa), 
Truth {Satya) and Self-control {Bvalimacharya) and who 
has not renounced all acquisition or possession of wealth. 
I believe in the institution of Gurus, but in this age 
millions must go without a Guru, because it is a rare 
thing to find a combination of perfect purity and per- 
fect learning. But one need not despair of*ever knowing 
the truth of one’s religion, because the fundamentals 
of Hinduism as of every great religion are unchange- 
able, and easily understood. Every Hindu believes in 
God and his Oneness, in rebirth and salvation. But that 
which distinguishes Hinduism from every other religion 
is its cow protection, more than its Varnmhrama. 

Varnashrama is, in my opinion, inherent in human 
nature, and Hinduism has simply reduced it to a science. 
It does attach to birth. A man cannot change his twna 
by choice. * Not to abide by one’s varna is to disregard 
the law of heredity. The division, however, into in- 
numerable castes is an unwarranted liberty taken with 
the doctrine. The four divisions are all-sufficing. 

I do not believe that interdining or even intermarri- 
age necessarily deprives a man of his status that his 
birth has given him. The four divisions define a man’*s 
.calling, they do not restrict or regulate social intercourse. 
The divisions define duties, they confer no privileges. It 
is, I hold, against the genius of Hinduism to arrogate to 
oneself a higher status or assign to another a lower. Ail 
^are born to serve God’s creation, a Brahman with his 
knowledge, a Kshatriya with his power of protection, a 
Yaishya with his commercial ability and a Shudra with 
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■bodily labour. This, however, does not mean that a 
Brahman, for instance, is absolved from bodily labour, 
or the duty of protecting himself and others. His birth 
makes a Brahman predominantly a man of knowledge, 
-the fittest by heredity and training to impart it to others. 
There is nothing, again, to prevent the Shudra from 
acquiring all the knowledge he wishes. Only, he will 
best serve with his body and need not envy others their 
■special qualities for service. But a Brahman who claims 
■superiority by right of knowledge falls and has no 
knowledge. And so with the others who pride themselves 
upon their special qualities. Varnashrama is self-res- 
traint and conservation and economy of energy. 

Though therefore Varnauhrama is not affected by 
interdining or intermarriage, Hinduism does most em- 
phatically discourage interdining and intermarriage 
between divisions. Hinduism reached the highest limit- 
of self-restraint. It is undoubtedly a religion of renuncia- 
!-cion of the flesh, so that the spirit may be set free. It is 
no part of a Hindu’s duty to dine with his son. And by 
restricting his choice of a bride to a particular group, he 
■•exercises rare self-restraint. Hinduism does not regard 
a married state as by any means essential for salvation. 
Marriage is a ‘ fall ’ even as birth is a ‘ fall. ’ Salvation 
is freedom from birth and hence death also. Prohibi- 
tion against intermarriage and interdining is essential 
for a rapid evolution of the soul. But this self-denial is 
no test of vama. A Brahman may remain a Brahman, 
tthough he may dine with his Shudra brother, if he has 
not left off his duty of service by knowledge. It follows 
■from what I have said- above, that restraint in matters of 
.marriage and dining is not based upon notions of 
■superiority- A Hindu who refuses to dine with another 
-from a sense of superiority misrepresents his Dharmai 
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Unfortunately to-day, Hinduism seems to consist* 
merely in eating and not eating. Once I horrified a 
pious Hindu by taking toast at a Mussulman’s house. 1 
that he was pained to see me pouring milk mta 
a cup handed by a Mussulman friend, but his anguish 
knew no bounds when he saw me taking toast at the 
Mussulman’s hands. Hinduism is in danger of losing: 
its substance, if it resolves itself into a matter of 
elaborate rules as to what and with whom to eat.. 
Abstemiousness from intoxicating drinks and drugs, 
and from all kinds of foods, especially meat, is un- 
doubtedly a great aid to the evolution of the spirit,, 
but it is by no means an end in itself. , Many a man 
eating meat and with everybody, but living in the fear 
of God is nearer his freedom than a man religiously 
abstaining from meat and • many other things, hrft 
blaspheming God in every one of his acts. 

The central fact of Hinduism however is cow -pro- 
tection. Cow protection to me is one of the most 
wonderful phenomena in human evolution. It takes the 
human being beyond his species. The cow to me 
means the entire sub-human world. Man through the 
cow is enjoined to realise his identity with all that lives., 
Why the cow was selected for apotheosis is obvious to 
me. The cow was in India the best companion. .She 
was the giver of plenty. Not only did she give milk,, 
but she also made agriculture possible. The cow is a. 
poem, of pity.. One reads pity in the gentle animaL 
She is the.mother to millions of Indian mankind. Pro- 
tection -of th.e cow means protection of the whole dumb 
creation, of God. The ancient seer, whoever he was,. 
hegap,with the- cow. The appeal of the lower order of 
all the more forcible because it is speechless*. 
Cai?y^HPMection is 4he gift .of Hinduism to the world..: 
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And Hinduism will live so long as there are Hindus to 
"protect the cow. 

The way to protect is to die for her. It is a denial of 
Hinduism and Ahimsa to kill a human being to protect 
:a cow. Hindus are enjoined to protect the cow by their 
iapasya^ by self-purification, by self-sacrifice. The 
present-day cow protection has degenerated into a 
perpetual feud with the Mussalmans, whereas cow 
protection means conquering the Mussalmans by our 
love. A Mussalman friend sent me some time ago a 
book detailing the inhumanities practised by us on the 
-cow and her progeny ; how we bleed her to take ' the 
last drop of milk from her, how we starve her to emacia-» 
*tion, how we ill-treat the calves, how we deprive them 
of their portion of milk, how cruelly we treat the oxeni 
how we castrate them, how we beat them, how we 
-overload them. If they had speech, they would bear 
witness to our crimes against them which would stagger 
"the world. By every act of cruelty to our cattle; we 
disown God and' Hinduism, I do not know "that the 
-condition of the cattle in any other pakt of the world is 
•so bad as in unhappy India. We may not blame the 
Englishman for this. We may not plead poverty in our 
•defence. Criminal negligence is the only cause of the 
miserable condition of our cattle. Our Panpapoles, 
though they are an answer to our instinct of -mercy, are 
•a clumsy demonstration .of its ' eixecixtion. Instead ol 
being model dairy farms and great profitable national 
institutions, they are merely depots for receiving decrepit 
«cattle: 

Hindus will be judged not by their hot by the 
^correct bhanting of manirai^ not by their pilgrimages, nob 
bf their most punctilious observance of rules but 
*l>y their ability to protect the cow. Whilst profefeihg 
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^he iJeligion of cow protection, we have enslaved’ 
the cow and her progeny, and have become slaves^ 
ourselves. 

It will now be understood why I consider myself a 
Sanatani Hindu, I yield to none in my regard for the* 
cow. I have made the Khilafat cause my own, because* 
I see that through its preservation full protection can be- 
secured for the cow. Ido not ask my Mussalman friends- 
to save the cow in consideration of my service. My 
prayer ascends daily to God Almighty, that my service- 
of a cause I hold to be just may appear so pleasing to- 
Him, that he may change the hearts of the Mussalmans,. 
and fill them with Pity for their Hindu neighbours and 
make them save the animal the latter hold dear as life* 
itself. 

I can no more describe my feeling for Hinduism than 
for mynwn wife. She moves me as no other woman in 
the world can. Not that ffiie has no faults ; I daresay, she* 
has many more than I see myself. . But-the feeling of an 
indissoluble bond is there. Even so I feel for and about 
Hinduism, with all its faults and limitations. Nothing: 
elates me so much as the music of the Gita or the Ra- 
mayana by Tulasidas, the only two books in Hinduism 
I. may be said to know. When I fancied I was. taking: 
my last breath, the Gita was my solace. I know the vice 
that is going on to-day in all the great Hindu shrines> 
but> Llove them in spite of their unspeakable failings*. 
'There is an interest which I take in them an which I take- 
in no other. I am a reformer through and through. But. 
my zeal never takes me to the rejection of any of the* 
essential things of Hinduism. I ,have said I do not 
disbelieve in idol worship., An idol does:.not excite any* 
feeling’ i of veneration in , me. But I think that’ idol' 
-Wiorship is part of human nature. We hanker aftef* 
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symbolism. Why should one be more 'composed in a 
church than elsewhere ? Images are an aid to worship. 
No Hindu considers an image to be* God. I do not con- 
sider idol whorship a sin. 

It is clear from the foregoing, that Hinduism*is not an 
ezclusive religion. In it there is room for the worship 
of all the prophets of the world. It is not a missionary 
religion in the ordinary sense of the term. It has no 
doubt absorbed many tribes in its fold, but this absorp- 
tion has been of an evolutionary, imperceptible character. 
Hinduism tells every one to worship God according to 
his own faith or Dliarma, and so it lives at peace with 
all the religions. 

' That being my conception of Hinduism, I have never 
been able to reconcile myself to untouchability. I have 
always regarded it as an excrescence. It is true that it 
has been handed#down to us from generations, but so 
are many evil practices even to this day. I should be 
ashamed to think that dedication of girls to virtual 
prostitution was a part of Hinduism. Yet it is practised 
by Hindus in many parts of India. I consider it 
positive irreligion to sacrifice goats to Kali ani 
do not consider it a part of Hinduism. Hinduism 
is a growth of ages. The very name, Hinduism, ■ was 
given to the religion of the people of Hindusthan by 
foreigners. There was no doubt at one time sacrifice of 
animals offered in the name of religion. But it is not 
religion, much less is it Hindu religion. And so also it 
seems to me that when cow protection became an article 
of faith with our ancestors, those who persisted in eating 
beef were ex-communicated. The civil strife must have 
been fierce. Social boycott was applied not only to the 
recalcitrants, but their sins were visited upon their 
children also. The practice which had probably its 
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origin in good intentions hardened into usage, and even 
verses crept in our sacred books giving the practice a 
permanence wholly undeserved and still less justified. 
Whether my theory is correct or not, untouciiabiUty is 
repugnant to reason and to the instinct of mercy, pity or 
love. A religion that establishes the worship of the cow 
cannot possibly countenance or warrant a cruel and 
inhuman boycott of human beings. And 1 should be 
content to be torn to pieces rather than disown the 
suppressed classes. Hindus will certainly never deserve 
freedom, nor get it if they allow their noble religion to 
be disgraced by the retention of the taint of imtoucha- 
bility. And as I love Hinduism dearer than life itself, 
the taint has become for me an intolerable burden. Let 
us not deny Goi by denying to a fifth of onr race the 
right of association on an equal footing. 


%%tli September^ 1920 
THE MEAMING OF THE EMPIRE 
(By M. K* Gandhi) 

The following circular has been issued by th^ 
Education Department : 

“Teachers and Educational officers of this. Presi- 
dency should be asked to co-operate in bringing about 
a right understanding of the meaning of the Empire 
and in dispelling the. idea that the Empire is based on 
force and militarism, by encouraging the parties concern- 
ed to look upon each other as brethren in advancement 
of the liberal aims and mutual friendship and sympathy 
particularly in India where a contrary feeling is gaining 
ground.” 

It is dated at Poona, the 1st instant. 
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The circular in my opinion is a triumph of Non-co- 
-operation. We have been often told authoritatively 
‘that ihe Empire is based finally on force. When an 
.attempt is being made to isolate this force, and to show 
by not meeting it by force that it is utterly useless 
'when it is not backed by the co-operation, conscious or 
unconscious of the people, we have a circular calling 
upon the teachers to co-operate in showing that, the 
Empire ' is based not on force of militarism, but that it is 
based on mutual friendship. This I consider a triumph 
of Non-co-operation, because force recedes into the 
background. Sir Michael O’Dwyer flaunted his brute 
foi-ce in the face of the nation, and terrorism reigned 
•Supreme for a time. It did not answer. Now it is to be 
-covered' under soft-sounding phrases. It too must fail. 

The circular is hypocritical. The talk of friendship 
and sympathy between terrorists and their victims is to 
.add deception- to tyranny. The way out is through Non- 
‘ co-operation. 

It is a vain attempt to expect to secure friendship by 
false pretentions. The best and, only way to secure the 
real friendship of the people and to prove to them that 
the Empire is not based on force and militarism, is to 
withdraw the superfluous military force even at the risk 
of losing the Empire, to trust the people, and for English- 
men in general to regard us in every way their equals in 
thought and in deed. This presupposes righting the 
Khilafat wrong in accordance with the Mussalman 
■sentiment apd to give full reparation regarding the 
.Punjab. . 

. But this seems impossible for the general body of 
Englishmen to do. They have been brought up to work 
upon us as mere chattels* I invite the , attention of the 
ireader to the account pf the treatment of our countrymen 
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in New Zealand. I cannot conceive anything more* 
wantonly brutal than the doings of the whiteraen of New 
Zealand. It is not as if the colonists are a depraved* 
people. They are brave, generous, charitable and 
cultured in their own sphere. But they are thrown 
off their balance immediately they come in conta^ct 
with us. We are their natural prey. And’ culture is 
no bar to their maltreatment of us, even as culture is no 
bar to the killing even say of snakes by the majority of 
mankind. I have not used a far-fetched illustration. 
Thousands of Englishmen cannot bear the idea of- an 
Indian claiming or living on terms of equality with 
them. White superiority, as- ’ Mr. Andrews has shown,, 
has become a religion. President Kruger used to say^ 
that Goff had ordained Asiatics to be whitemen’s slaves.. 
He even introduced the idea in his statute book.* He 
was frank and he avowed it. Others believe if, practise* 
it, but would fain break its force by ' using euphemistic 
language or worse. 

It is not possible to blame anybody but ourselves for- 
this badge of inferiority, and we alone can .remove it by' 
supi’eme effort. 


2ird March, 1931 
'for god, king and COUNTRY’ 

(Dr M. Iv. Gandhi) 

During my peregrinations I once came across boys ini 
uniform and asked them what fheir uniform meant. I 
observed that their uniform was made of foreign cloth or* 
cloth woven out of foreign yarn. They said it was 
scouts’ uniform. They whetted my curiosity by the* 
answer. I was eager to know what they did as scouts.. 
The answer -was that they lived Yor God, King And! 
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Country. ‘ Who is your King ? ’ I asked. ‘ King George,"’ 
was the reply. ‘How about Jallianwala? Supposing- 
you had been in that place on the 13th April 1919, and* 
were asked by General Dyer to shoot your terrified coun- 
trymen, what would you have done ? ’ 

‘ Of course I would not have obeyed the command.’ 

‘But General Dyer wore the King’s uniform?’ 

‘Yes, but he belongs to the bureaucracy, and I have 
nothing to do with it.’ 

I suggested that he could not separate the bureaucracy 
from the King, that the King was an impersonal ideal 
existence which meant the British Empire and that nc^ 
Indian could remain loyal, in the accepted sense, to the 
^Empire as it was at present represented and be loyal to* 
God at the same time. An Empire, which could be 
responsible for the terrorism of the Martial Law regime, 
that would not repent of the wrong, that could enter into- 
secret treaties in breach of solemn obligations, could 
only be reckoned as a godless Empire. Loyalty to suchi 
an Empire was disloyalty to God. 

The boy was puzzled. 

I continued my argument. ‘ Supposing our country 
becomes godless in order to enrich itself, exploits other* 
people, trafficks in intoxicants, goes to war for the sake* 
of extending its trade and resorts to fraud in order to- 
sustain its power and . prestige, how can we be consis- 
tently loyal to God and country? Must we not forsake 
the country for the sake of God ? I suggest, therefore,, 
that you should bind yourself to be faithful and loyaL 
only to God and none else in the same sense and in the 
same breath.’ $ 

There were many of his companions who were deeply- 
interested, in .the conversation. Their chief too dame in.. 
I repeated my argument to him and asked him to tax. 
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"himself and stimulate the inquiring spirit of the grown 
up young men whom he was guiding. Hardly wa‘=i the 
absorbing topic exhausted, when the train steamed out 
‘ of the station. I felt sorry for the splendid lads and 
understood better the deep meaning of the movement of 
Non-co-operation. There can be but one universal 
'Creed for man, that is loyalty to God. It includes, 
when it is not inconsistent, loyalty to King, country, 
.'.and humanity. But it equally often excludes all else. 
I hope that the youth of the country as well as their 
‘tutors will revise their creed .and set themselves right 
where they are convinced of their error. It is no small 
matter for tender minds to have formulas presented to 
"them which camxot bear scrutiny. 


%lth April, 1921 

THE CURSE OF BETTiNO ’ 
fBy M. K. Gandhi) 

“ You will earn the gratitude and thanks of thousands 
of wives, both European and Indian, if you can succeed 
:in putting a stop to betting at the races. My husband 
was an ideal -husband — until he took to betting at the 
races. We are now in .debt, and,' although he draws 
-a ' good salary and does not drink alcohol, yjQ are hard 
up, and I am sure this is the experience of very many 
wives. 1 have often implored him on my bended knees 
not to go to the races but’to no purpose. And does it 
not seem very hard that wives and children should 
‘Suffer because their husbands cannot refrain from going 
to the? races and losing money ?' 

“ It is true that alcohol is ruining thousands, but bet- 
iting at the races is certainly ruining tens^ of thousands* 
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“ By practically robbing the public, the W. 1. T. Club • 
can afford to pay its European employees handsome 
salaries. If you were only in the know, I am sure you 
would agree with me that hanky-panky tricks are carried 
on by the Turf Club, and thus the public are cheated 
and robbed of a lot of money. Do, for God’s sake, try 
and right matters. Things were certainly better when 
the book-makers were allowed to take bets on the race- 
course. 

“ Sir, I am sure you are acquainted with a number of ’ 
men on the new Councils, and, with their aid, I do hope* 
you will succeed in putting a stop to betting at the races. 
If Government would take over and manage the totes, I 
am sure, things would be more fair and square. The 
public invariably lose and those who win are the ownen^ . 
of horses and their trainers and jockey^; and is it not a 
scandalous shame that Government should connive at it, , 
simply because some of their big officials are keenly 
interested in horse racing ? 

“I had better not offer my signature to this letter as 
my husband is in Government service ; but I pray that 
you will interest yourself in what I have written and 
succeed in stopping betting at the races. ” 

This letter has been travelling with me for some time. . 
The reader will share my feelings that it is a pathetic 
letter. Anonymous letters are rarely valuable. But this 
one is certainly an exception, though the writer has 
chosen not to disclose her name. 

I know nothing of horse-racing. I have ever looked 
upon it with horror for its associations. I know that 
many men have been ruined on the race course. 

Bu.t I must confess I have not had the courage to write 
anything against it. Having seen even an Aga Khan,, 
prelates, viceroys, and those that are considered the 
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best in the land, openly patronising it and spending 
thousands upon it, I have felt it to be useless to write 
about it.* As a journalist and reformer, my function is 
* The following also appeared in Yoitng India : 

The Curse of Betting. — Babu Bhagwandas, the learned Chancellor of 
the ‘National University, Kashi, has sent me extracts from Manusmriti 
'On the sin of betting. I reproduce them below : 

“ The King should diligently keep gambling (dyuta) and betting 
•(samahvaya') away from the State ; for these two vices destroy the 
: State and the sovereign themselves. (2*21) 

Gambling and betting are indeed as daylight robbery : and the ruler 
•should endeavour diligently to eradicate them. (222) 

That wherein inanimate things are used, that is dyuta^ gambling ; 
ithat, wherein living things are used, that is samrihmyaj betting. (223) 
He who does these himself, or causes them to be done by others, 
•secretly or openly, may be punished by the ruler with punishment up 
to that of death, at the ruler’s discretion, like cheats and impersonators 
pretending to follow vocations other than their rightful ones. Or 
gamblers and betters (hitawali) may be banished from the land, like 
those who practise prostitution under cover of dancing and singing and 
'.acting, or those who make and sell spirituous liquors and other such 
^cruel deceivers and spreaders of vice and followers of sinful trades. 
<224:-22ft),— 26th May, 1921 . 

‘ Satya ’ wrote under date 25th May, 1921 : ^ 

I am glad, Young India and its Editor have taken up the question 
‘of the evils of betting. I feel, however, that a casual article in Young 
India is not enough to root out this evil, imported from the west. The 
evil has spread from the idle rich to the commercial communities, the 
middle classes, the labourers working in factories, and the schoolboys. 
■Over and above thousands of people regularly going to the Eaces 
week alter week, there are thousands more, to whom temptation to 
gamble comes in the shape of bucket-shops, openly plying their trade 
in the heart of the city. The Government have appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the question of closing down these shops, and they 
will have some Legislation at the next sessions. But that is not 
enough. Public opinion must be created, and it must be definitely 
shown that race-going and betting is as bad as drinking and prostitu- 
tion. For this, a strong agitation is required, and I hope, readers of 
Young India will respond to it. 
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'to call public attention to these vices about which there 
IS likelihood of public opinion being created. Much as 
I disapprove of vaccination, I deem it to be waste of 
'effort to draw public attention to the evil. I must own 
that I had not the courage to bring the drink traffic in 
the campaign of purification. It has come unsought 
The people have taken it up of their own accord. 

The surest sign that Non-co-operation is a movement 
of purification is that many abuses are being removed 
by the people without any guidapce or preaching. And 
it is in such hope about betting that I have published 
the above letter. 

I am aware that the writer would be satisfied merely 
with some modification. What is required is a total 
destruction of the pest. Betting at races is a part of the 
.gambling mania. If only the people will Non-co- 
operate, the evil will die a natural death. Thousands 
who attend the race course do so merely for fun. They 
.attend either to see horses run breathlessly, or because 
it is the fashion, but they, nevertheless, aid and abet the 
ruin of many a gambler. 

But betting is, I apprehend, more difficult to deal with 
than drinking. When vicQ becomes a fashion and even 
-a virtue, it is a long process to deal with it. Betting is 
not only fashionable but is hardly regarded as a vice. 
Not so drinking. Fortunately, it is still the fashion to 


Mr. Gandhi replied as follows in You India, of 22nd June, 1921 ; 

As I have already said, unfortunately the races and gambling in con- 
nection therewith are fashionable. They do not excite the same 
feeling of shame that drinking does. B.ace-going, therefore, is more 
rdiflBlcult to deal with than drinking. ‘ Satya’ knows the evils of race- 
going in a special manner. I invite him to come out in the open, and 
personally tackle the vice which is slowly but surely undermining the 
.morals of society. 
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consider drinking a weakness, if not positively a vice.. 
Every religion has denounced it with more or less vehe- 
mence. But betting has escaped much special atten- 
tion. Let us hope, however, that the vigilant public will 
find a more innocent recreation than attending the race 
course, and thus show its disapproval of gambling at 
the race course. 
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nth January, 1930 
THE CONGRESS 
(By M. K. GandrO 

The Congress this time was for many of us a pilgrimage 
hecause of its having been held in Amritsar. Jallian- 
wala Bagh was visited during the Congress * week by 
the thousands of delegates and visitors with the pilgrim 
mind. . It is said that some touched the blood-stained 
•earth with their foreheads, some took away with them a 
little of that earth to be preserved as a sacred treasure. 
■Some used it as vihhuti, and srpeared their foreheads 
with it. All went to the Bagh as a sacred duty. There 
is no doubt many went to the Congress only as a mark 
of their respect for the memory of the innocent dead. 

The speeches of Swami Shri Shraddhanandji, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, and of the 
Hon’ble Pandit Motilal Nehru were models of sobriety 
.and breathed an earnest spirit. Each bore the indi- 
viduality of its author. The Swami’s had a religious 
ring about it. He was full of good-will towards mankind . 
■“How can we hate Englishmen if we love Andrews, 
* The Session of the Congi’ess held at Amritsai' in December, 1919 . 
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Wedderburn, Hume, Hardinge and others? We must- 
conquer the English with our love,” said the Swami.. 
The Pandit’s language, though perfectly courteous and 
restrained, is bitter. He compels a tear from the eye as 
he takes you with him through the different acts of the- 
Punjab tragedy. He has examined the events of the 
Punjab with his legal acumen. Iron has entered his 
soul. He demands stern justice against the culprits. 

The Presidential speech suffers for being in English.. 
It was painful to see him labouring through his speech, 
spoken in a foreign tongue before an audience of nearly 
15,000 people, not one-seventh of which could follow his 
English. The Congress proceedings have conclusively 
demonstrated the necessity of their being ihainly, if 
not entirely, conducted in Hindi. That is the only 
course left open to us, if we would work for the masses 
and draw upon them for delegates. In the Central 
Pj^ovinces, the United Provinces, Delhi, the Punjab and 
Behar, only Hindustani is spoken and in all the other- 
parts of India except the Presidency of Madras, Hindi 
can be generally understood. For it is a language oog-- 
nate to the Vernaculars of the other provinces. Madras 
alone presents any difiSculty and for the sake of a few 
hundred delegates from that Presidency, it would not 
be proper to do violence to thousands who cannot under- 
stand English, but who can more or less understand 
Hindustani. The only straight, economical and poli-« 
tically sound course is to make the proceedings of the 
Congrsss predominantly Hindustani, the Dravidian 
members being free to speak in English, or for that 
matter, in Tamil or Telugu. I grant that for a few 
years the Subjects Committee must deliberate in Eng- 
lish, but if we are to give a proper political education 
•■to the country through the medium of the Congress,. 
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'•it must be clear to every one that it can only be done 
"through Hindi. I trust, therefore, that those in the 
Madras Presidency wha are desirous of doing All-India 
public work outside their presidency and of aspiring 
.after becoming delegates of the Congress will make 
haste to learn Hindi. They have got facilities in the- 
Madras Presidency for learning Hindi, and if they will 
begin now and give at least one hour per day regularly 
to it, they will, by the end of the year, be able generally 
to follow the proceedings of the Congress. All must- 
recognise that the insistent demand of the delegates 
from year to year for Hindustani cannot be resisted for 
any length of time. 

Another absurdity which is becoming more and 
more grave needs also to be removed. Very few people 
•could follow the President while he was reading his 
speech. The very best of leaders may not occupy the 
..attention of the audience for longer than an hour. The 
President’s address was necessarily long. It occupied 
tlprty-eight foolscap pages in print. Fortunately Pandit 
-Nehru skipped over many pages whilst he was reading 
It, but he would have taken no less than three hours, if 
he had insisted Cn reading the whole of the thirty-eight 
pages. It is highly necessary, therefore, that the ad- 
dresses of the Chairman of the Reception Committee and 
the President should be printed in Hindustani (both in 
Devanagri and Urdu scripts), English and the Vernacular 
.of the province in which the Congress is held, and 
distributed at the entrance either gratis or fpr the cost 
price. They ought not to be distributed in the pandal, 
as is often done much to the inconvenience of everybody. 
Both the Chairman and the President might read or 
orally givB the summary of their addresses, each occupy- 
ing no longer than thirty minutes. 
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The third absurdity is the terrible, evergrowing: 
waste of money in creating a huge pandal. The Indian 
climate admits of holding meetings in the open air. But 
I refrain from saying more oh this matter as the All-In- 
dia Congress Committee has appointed a sub-committee 
consisting of Messrs. Kelkar, I. B. Sen, A. Ranga- 
swami Iyengar, the Hon’ble V. J. Patel and myself to- 
consider the whole constitution of the Congress. 

The resolutions of the Congress show that there are- 
very sharp divisions and as time goes ‘forward, parties 
are inevitable. Hitherto the Congress has represented 
only one party, but it cannot be kept any longer as one- 
party organisation, if it is not to have seceders from it 
on an increasing scale from year to year. Measures- 
must be devised whereby all parties can be represented 
on it and the annual assembly can retain its truly natio- 
nal character. 

Let us consider the resolutions. Take the Condemna- 
tion of the excesses. There is no doubt that without 
that resolution some of the resolutions would have lost 
all force and value. We could not with any justification- 
condemn the excesses of the authorities and therefore 
urge the dismissal of General Dyer o? Sir Michael 0"’ 
Dwyer, or even the Viceroy’s recall, if we were, not 
ready to condemn our own. That resolution was the 
necessary prayaschitta for the mob frenzy in April. If 
we are to make orderly progress, we must .unequivocally 
disapprove of violence being committed by the people- 
in any shape or form. It is true that often in the West 
mob violence is resorted to, but by creating a strong- 
popular opinion against it, we must make such violence 
impossible in India. Few can ’deny that on the sixth of 
April, India found itself in possession of anew force and 
a new power — a force that could prove irresistible tinder 
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almost every conceivable circumstance provided that 
truth was on our side. It is my firm belief that had the 
developments of Satyagraha not been interrupted in April* 
by our own folly, not only would the Rowlatt Act have 
been removed from the Statute Book but we would have 
been spared the humiliating and degrading spectacle of 
a British general running amuck. Indeed we shall find 
it impossible, when we have full control over our national 
affairs, to carry on the Government of the country with- 
out self-restraint. In a vast country like India where the 
people are ordinarily peaceful, we shall find it impossible 
to carry on tl^e Government if mob rule becomes the 
custom of the land, and in order to che^k that tendencs', 
popular opinion is a far greater and more potent instru- 
ment than the employment of physical force. 1 v/ould, 
therefore, give the first place in point of importance to 
this resolution as a token of the correctness of our 
conduct and for the sake of a lead to the country. These 
resolutions of the Congress, especially those that require 
any action on the part of the people, are valuable for the 
formation of public bpinion, and I hope that workers 
recognizing the full force of the truth underlying the 
resolution will on due occasion impress upon the people 
the necessity of refraining from violence. 

Only less in importance than the resolution on 
condemnation was the resolution on Reforms.* Whilst 

* Young Inclm of 14tli Janmiry, contained the following: 

The Bcfornis Bcaohition in the CongiCi:&. — The Beforms Besolu- 
tion has been the subject of much criticism in the Press and it maybe 
interesting to summariserthe criticism here briefly. The “ Servant of 
India ” is of opinion that the Congress failed to give the lead to the 
country mainly because of the ** essential weakness of Mr. Crandhi’s 
position ” that he did not set out to examine in detail the Refcn'm Act 
as Mrs. Besant did. Mrs. Besant in a leading article in “IN'ew India” 
charges Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Malaviaji with not having stood firmly 
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I subscribe entirely to the proposition that India is fit 
now for responsible-Government, Idonotfor one moment 
believe that we can get it without working for it. We 
can work either by adopting obstructive tactics, or by 
co-operation. Healthy obstruction is a condition of our 
being. We must ever obstruct untruth, injustice and 

•by tlioir first amendment, aud says that had they done so, “ they would 
have carried it, for Mr. Tilak had told his followers to yield at the 
last moment.’’ She has no doubt that Mr. Tilak is using Mr. Gandhi 
and Pandit Malaviaji as tools as three years ago she says he was using 
her in a similar way. The “Loader” is of opinion that the Resolution 
means practically a victory for the “ Super extremists ” and that the 
resolution as it was passed in its final form “does»notat all events 
bring out clearly the sense the extremists would co-operate with fiie 
authorities in making the Reforms a success.” It complains that after 
emphatically explaining the plain connotation of the word “disappoint- 
ing”, Mr, Gandhi failed to stick to his amendment and the result was 
that a compromise clause was at last added, which differed in no wise 
from Mr. Pal’s a'mendihent and of course Mr. Pal made no secret of 
his attitude in that in moving the amendment he did, he only made 
light of the idea of co-operation and almost jeered the idea of thanking 
Mr. Montagu. The “Leader” is clear that “Messrs. Pal, Das, and 
Satyamnrthi had their way and Mr. Gandhi must acnkowledge that he 
including Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Jinnah were defeated.” 

In refreshing contrast with these opinions is that of the Twncs of 
India. It will be remembered that before the Resolution had been 
passed at the Congress the paper had expressed the opinion that the 
“doctrine* preached at Amritsar is for all practical purposes the 
doctrine of disunion.” After the acceptance of the Resolution, it 
seems to be satisfied that the party which “deoired to use the Reforms 
whole-heartedly for the advancement of the country, in the confident 
knowledge that good work will quicker bring the expansion of res- 
ponsible institution,” substantially prevailed in the end. It adds that 
the exact working of the amendment is immaterial, and that haulting 
though the final Resolution was, “ it was in the right direction ” and 
‘the main and important fact is that the Congress pledged itself open 
to do. What in fact all had made up their minds to do, namely, to co- 
operate in the Reforms.” j 

The comment on the above appears on page 82G of this volume. 
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*«vil. It was because 1 did not consider, and do not 
^consider^ the Reforms to be an evil or unjust and because 
I consider them to be a progressive step towards respon- 
sible Government, that I decline to consider them to be 
‘disappointing, however inadequate and unsatisfactory 
^they may be. I endorse Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal’s 
opinion that for me to decline to consider the Reforms 
‘disappointing means that I did not expect them. I had 
'Certainly much fear that the Reforms might not go 
through when they did and I was unprepared for material 
improvements in the measure as it was originally pub- 
dished. The opponents of the amendment admitted that 
'they would co-operate when co-operation was essential 
for the country’s good and not hesitate to obstruct when 
obstruction advanced it. That no doubt was the only 
meaning, and no other, of the amendment of which I had 
the honour to be in charge. But let it be said to the credit 
of the oi^onents that they resisted the amendment as long 
■ as they could, because they frankly said that they had 
.a faith in the bureaucracy even under the altered condi- 
tions. In my humble opinion, itjs a wrong attitude. The 
Royal Proclamation has been framed in a most liberal 
•spirit. It is full of good-will and it would have been 
wrong on the part of the Congress not to have responded 
to the King’s call for co-operation. My faith in human 
mature is irrepressible, and even under the circumstances 
of- a most adverse character, I have found Englishmen 
.amenable to reason and persuasion, and as they always 
wish to appear to be just even when they are in reality- 
unjust, it is easier to shame them than others, into doing 
'the right thing. Be that however as it may, it would be 
-a fall from our culture and it would be unwise not to 
:grasp the hand of fellow?ihip extended through the 
Proclamation. If we are strong, we shall lose nothing by 
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beginning with co-operation. We at once place the 
bureaucracy in the wrong by our readiness to co-operate 
xor the common purpose. 

It was equally important for us to thank Mr. Montagu 
for his valuable services in connection with the Eeforms. 
The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Jinnah 
and I therefore felt that even at the risk of dividing the 
house we were bound to press the amendment home. 
That ultimately there was a compromise shows the good 
nature of Lokamanya Tilak and Mr. Das. It was a 
perfect pleasure to see both of them, whilst holding to- 
their views, anxious not to divide the house. AnH it 
was equally a pleasure to see so many on the platform 
working to secure a compromise. 


THE REFORMS RESOLUTION IN THE CONGRESS 

The divergence of views on the Eeforms Eesolution,. 
summarised in one of our notes,* is not to be wondered 
at. Compromises never give complete satisfaction to all 
parties. In their very nature they must just fall short, 
of that and yet be acceptable to all. In our opinion, the 
country did get the lead through the Congress that it 
was possible to give it. The Congress must, if it is to 
serve the country, more and more tend to represent not 
one view but many and, that not merely in the Subjects 
Committee, but on the open platform. There is no- 
denying the fact there are several parties in the country.- 
Extremist and Moderate do not’ cover all parties. There- 
are, for instance, in the extremi&t camp Mr. Easturiranga. 
Iyengar’s, Mr. Das’s and Lokamanya Tilak’s parties^ 
*&ee page 823 
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No doubt they sailed under the extremist flag. Butas^ 
differences become accentuated, as they must be in 
course of time, each group will begin to assert itself. 
The Hon. Pandit Malaviaji represents a body of opinion* 
distinct from the Extremist. Similarly in the moderate* 
camp there are undoubtedly divisions, which as time * 
goes on will become sharper, rather than, otherwise, and' 
joitha proper const iiution there is no reason why the- 
Congress should not represent a resultant of all these 
different views thrashed out with calmness and hecoinuur 
ihgnity on the Congress platform. For the first time in 
the history of the Congress, an opA and reasoned dis- 
cussion took place before the del^ates. on a matter of' 
the greatest importance to the country, and for the first 
time were those elaborate preparations made in order to- 
ascertain by their votes the decision of the Congress.. 
That in itself in our opnion was something worth- 
attaining. But there 'was more than this. No doubt it 
was open to either party to push the matter to a division ., 
We cannot accept Mrs. Besant’s view that Tilak had 
told his followers to vote for Mr. Grandhi’s amendment 
if he had held out, and even if Mrs. Besant’s informa 
tion is correct, it would hardly have been proper for- 
Mr. Gandhi to have, pushed the matter to such an 
extreme. His amendment alone brought forth Mr. Pal’s.. 
The latter was purely tactical move. Had the audi- 
ence been called upon merely to decide between the 
original proposition, i without co-operation and thanks,,' 
and Mr. Gandhi’s, with thanks, a division would 
have been a duty. But Mr. Pal’s amendment came as 
a feeler and also was an earnest of the extremist 
groups to conciliate an opposing amendment, so long; 
ds they could consistently do so. Mr. Pal’s amend- 
ment could not be accepted because of the offensive;: 
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'word ‘use’ in it. Naturally therefore a third amendiuent 
: providing a middle course had to be framed and comfort 
flies not merely in the fact of the compromise but in 
the fact that all were anxious to avoid ah open .division. 

) Surely for the country it means that the Congress 
'desires to co-operate with the authorities in so far 
as that co-operation can hasten the advent of the respon- 
‘ sible Government, and to thank Mr. Montagu for his 
valuable labours on the reforms. We would certainly 
have liked it better if the graceful language of the original 
. amendment had been accepted, if thanks had been ex- 
pressed in warmer and extended to LordSinha. But 

it would have been wrong to divide the house after the 
principle of co-operation and thanks was granted by the 
•three leaders. We are unable to associate ourselves with 
.the suggestion that L. Tilak in accepting the amend- 
.ment wanted to use Messrs. Malaviya and Gandhi as 
his tools, and if they allowed themselves to be so used 
it would not be the Lokamanya who would be to blame, 
but Messrs. Malaviya and Gandhi would be clearly held 
•blameworthy for their simplicity. For, as party for- 
mation progresses, we suppose it would be considered 
quite the proper thing for party leaders to use others as 
tools so long as there are any to be used. Care will 
therefore have to be taken rather to purify our politics, 
than for fear of being used as tools to hesitate to take 
the right course. L. Tilak represents a definite school 
' 'Of thought of which he makes no secret. He considers 
that everything is fair in politics. We have joined issue 
with him in that conception of political life. We consi- 
der that political life of the country will become 
thoi'oughly corrupt, if we import western tactics and 
methods. We believe that nothing but the strictest 
..adherence to honefsty, fairplay ana charity can advance 
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the true interests of the country. But we refuse, because' 
of the essential difference just pointed out, to believe 
that in accepting the amendment L. Tilak was guided’ 
by any motive other than that of meeting his opponents” 
views so far as it was possible. On the whole, therefore, 
in our opinion, the analysis given by the Times of Indict' 
is the only true analysis of the position ultimately" 
arrived at under the compromise. 


Septemher, 1920 
THE CONGRESS 
(By M. K. Gaxdhi) 

Never has the Congress^' been called upon to decide- 
an issue so momentous as the one it was called upon to • 
decide at its special session, presided over by Lala 
Lajpat Rai. Never perhaps has the Congress witnessed 
such determined opposition as was oflFered to the Non- 
co-operation resolution. And yet never, within my 
experience, has a decisive majority listened with such 
respect and attention to the opposition argument as it 
did at the last session. Again never has there been such 
united opposition shown to a Subjects Committee resolu- 
tion by the noted leaders of the people. 

Mrs. Besant has a fine record of service to India. 
Pandit* Madan Mohan Malaviyaji is a name to conjure 
with. He has to his credit an unbroken record of many 
years’ brilliant service to the country and an unble- 
mished character. Mr. Das leads a party ever growing-, 
in influence and strength. I felt the late Lokamanya Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak’s absence most keenly at such a junc- 
ture. Mr. Baptista-led the Deccan. Mr. Kasturi Ranga. 

Special Congress held at Calcutta. 
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Aiyengar, the talented editor of the ‘ Hindu,' led the 
Madras Nationalist party. All these and many other 
leaders strenuously opposed the Non-co-operation reso- 
lution. I warned that great audience against accepting 
my proposal, unless they were prepared to suffer and 
were convinced that true Non-co-operation was possible 
■ only through the programme submitted by me. But the 
.audience wanted action, wanted suffering. The voting 
was elaborately registered. The Congress pandal was 
. cleared for the purpose of voting. Lala Lajpat Rai per- 
'sonally superintended the operation. It lasted for six 
hours. All the provinces but the Central Provinces ,and 
1 the Berars voted in favour of my resolution. The Central 
Provinces gave for my proposition 30 votes as against 33 
;for Babu Bipin Chandra Pal’s. 1 give the figures below: 



* For Bs.s. 

For Amendment 

Bombay 

343 

93 

Madras 

161 

135 

Bengal 

551 

395 

TJ. P. 

259 

28 

.Punjab 

254 

92 

Andhra 

59 

12 

Sindh 

36 

16 

.Delhi 

59 

9 

Behar 

184 

28 

Burma 

14 

4 

C. P. 

30 

•33 

Berar 

5 

28 


1855 

■ 873 


My resolution adopted the principle of the whole 
-of tjie Khilafat Programme, even non-payment of taxes, 
.and advised for immediate -adoption, boycott of titles 
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and honorary ofdces, law courts by litigants, schools and 
colleges and reformed councils. Babu Bipin Chandra Pal 
proposed a mission to England to present our demands 
and meanwhile to establish national schools, formulate 
arbitration courts and not to boycott the councils. His 
resolution would have meant in effect seeking election 
to the councils, and these probably adopting obstructive 
tactics. This meant a virtual postponement of the real 
'Struggle to the next general election. The opposition 
therefore chiefly centred on the boycott of councils. 
And the Congress has decided by an overwhelming 
majority that the councils must be abandoned. I hope 
that those who do not believe that boycott of councils 
would postpone the attainment of Swarajya (let alone 
hastening it) will work with all their might to advance 
the purpose of the Congress. 

An analysis of the votes shows that the country wants 
PTon-co-operation. Mrs. Besant who consistently, fear- 
lessly and frankly opposed it had very few adherents. 
I do not propose to examine the merits of the case at the 
present moment. My argument is before the country in 
favour of boycott of councils, schools and courts. Nothing 
I heard on the Coi^ress platform has shaken my belief 
in the necessity or the efficacy of these steps. But I 
would respectfully address a few words to the majority 
and to the minority. 

To the majority I would say : The hour of the 
greatest triumph is the hour of the greatest hnmi- 
lity. The majority has taken upon its shoulders a 
tremendous responsibility. Every individual voter in 
favour of my proposal has certainly bound himself, if 
he is a parent, to withdraw his children from schools or 
colleges subject in any way to Government control. 
Every voter being a lawyer is bound at the earliest 
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opportunity to suspend his practice and promote the? 
cause of settlement of disputes by private arbitration^ 
Every candidate for the Councils, who has voted with, 
the majority, has undertaken to withdraw his candi- 
dature, every such voter to refrain from voting at the* 
elections. Every delegate voting with the majority has- 
bound himself to stimulate hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving and in his own person to use only hand-spun 
and hand- woven cloth. Everyone of the majority having 
accepted the principle of non-violence, self-sacrifice and 
discipline in regard to non-co-operation is bound to* 
treat the minority with respect and fairness. We may 
not use physical or wordy violence against them. We- 
must endeavour by our intensive practice and by scru- 
pulously honourable methods to convert it to our views« 
Those who voted with the minority were either weak or 
not ready. Some few doubted the rightness of iwith- 
drawing children from schools for instance. But when 
they see schools being emptied, national schools spring- 
ing into being, lawyers suspending practice and yet not 
starving, and the councils deserted at least by the best 
of nationalists, they will soon begin to believe in the 
programme, lose their weakness and be themselves 
ready to adopt it. We need not therefore be impatient 
with the minority, because it does not see eye to eye' 
with us. 

To the minority, 1 would say, they have lost in a fair- 
fight. Unless now therefore it is a matter of conscience' 
with them, they must come forward to prosecute the 
programme of Non-co-operation in a most vigorous- 
manner.' Those who think that the majority has grie- 
vously errel are no doubt entitled to carry on a 
campaign of conversion of the majority to their views.. 
By far the largest number in the minority, however, have* 
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accepted the principle of establishm^t of private 
arbitration-courts and national schools. They wanted 
only a postponement of the boycott of councils. I venture 
to suggest to them that now that the majority has decid- 
ed in favour of quicker pace, the minority should 
accept the verdict and help to make the programme a 
success. 

Boycott of foreign goods finds a place in my resolution. 
I am sorry for it. 1 may not state how it came to find a 
place there. But as it did not conflict with my con- 
science, and in order to show my reasonableness, 1 
undertook to move a resolution whose musical harmony 
was marred by a false note. Boycott of foreign cloth is 
included in Swadeshi. Boycott of all other foreign 
goods is a senseless proposition, if only because it is a 
virtual impossibility. Bat if the introduction of the 
addendum stimulates us to sacrifice our luxuries and 
superfluities, it would have served a good purpose. It is 
certainly our right and duty to. discard everything 
foreign that is superfluous and even everything foreign 
that iS necessary^ if we can produce or manufacture it in 
our country. t 


Zrd NouQmher^ 1920 
THE CONQBESS CONSTITUTION 
(By M. Iv. Gandhi) 

The belated report of the Congress Constitution Com- 
mittee has now been published for general information, 
and opinion has been invited from all public bodies in 
order to assist the deliberations of the All-India Congress 
Committee. It is a pity that, small though the Constitu- 
tion Committee was, all the members never met at any 
one time in spite of efforts to have a meeting of them all. 

53 
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It is perhaps nobody’s fault that all the members could 
not meet. At the same time, the draft report has passed 
through the searching examination of all but one mem- 
ber, and the report represents the mature deliberations 
of four out of the five members. It must be stated at the 
same time that it does not pretend to be the unanimous 
opinion of the members. Eather than present a dissenting 
minute, a workable scheme has been brought out leaving 
each member free to press his own views on the several 
matters in which they are not quite unanimous. The 
most important part of the constitution, however, is the 
alteration of the creed. So far as I am aware, there is no 
fundamental difference of opinion between the members. 
In my opinion, the altered creed represents the exact 
feeling of the country at present moment. 

I knew that the proposed alteration has been subjected 
to hostile criticism in several newspapers of note. But 
the extraordinary situation that faces the country is that 
popular opinion is far in advance of several newspapers 
which have hitherto commanded influence and have 
undoubtedly moulded public opinion. The fact is that 
the formation of opinion to-day is, by no means, confined 
to the educated classes, but the masses have taken it 
upon themselves not only to formulate opinion but to 
enforce it. It would be a mistake to belittle or ignore 
this opinion, or to ascribe it to a temporary upheaval. 
It would be equally a mistake to suppose that this 
awakening amongst the masses is due either to the acti- 
vity of the Ali Brothers or myself. For the time being 
we have the ear of the masses because we voice their 
sentiments. The masses are by no means so foolish, or 
unintelligent as wo sometimes imagine. They often 
perceive things with their intuition, which we ourselves 
fail to see witK our intellect. But whilst the masses 
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Icnow what they want, they often do not know how to 
•express their wants and, less often, how to get what they 
-want. Herein comes the use of leadership, and disastrous 
results can easily follow a bad, hasty, or what is worse, 
selfish lead. 

The first part of the proposed creed expresses the 
present desire of the nation, and the second shows the 
way that desire can be fulfilled. In my humble opinion, 
the Congress creed with the proposed alteration is but 
an extension of the original. And so long as no break 
with the British connection is attempted, it is strictly 
within even the existing article that defines the Congress 
Creed. The extension lies in the contemplated possibility 
of a break with the British connection. In my humble 
opinion, if India is to make unhampered progress, we 
must make it clear to the British people that, whilst we 
desire to retain the British connection, if we can rise to 
our full height with it, we are determined to dispense 
with, and even to get rid of that connection, if that is 
necessary for full national development. I hold that it 
is not only derogatory to national dignity, but it actually 
impedes national progress superstitiously to believe that, 
our progress tov^rards our goal is impossible without 
British connection. It is this superstition which makes 
some of the best of us tolerate the Punjab wrong and 
the Khilafat insult. This blind adherence to that connec- 
tion makes us feel helpless. The proposed alteration in 
the creed enables us to rid ourselves of our helpless, 
condition. I personally hold that it is perfectly constitu- 
tional, openly to strive after independence, but lest there 
may be dispute as to the consitutional character of 
.any movement for complete independence, the doubt- 
ful and highly technical adjective constitutionar* 
has been removed from the altered creed in the draft* 
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Surely it should be enough to ensure that the methods: 
for achieving our end are legitimate, honourable, and^ 
peaceful. I believe that this was the reasoning that' 
guided my colleagues in accepting the proposed creed.. 
In any case, such was certainly my view of the whole 
alteration. There is no desire on my part to adopt any' 
means that are subversive of law and order. 1 know,, 
however, that I am treading on delicate ground’ when I 
write about law and order ; for, to some of our distinguish- 
ed leaders even my present methods appear to be lawless 
and conducive to disorder. But even they will, perhaps,, 
grant that the retention of the word ‘ Constitutionar 
cannot protect the country against methods such as, I 
am employing. It gives rise, no doubt, to a luminous 
legal discussion, but any such discussion is fruitless 
when the nation means business. The other important 
alteration refers to the limitation of the number of 
delegates. I believe that the advantages of such a 
limitation are obvious. We are fast reaching a time 
when without any such limitation the Congress will 
become an unwieldy body. , It is difficult even to have 
an unlimited number of visitors ; it is impossible to* 
transact national business, if we have an unlimited 
number of delegates. 

The next important alteration is about the election of 
the members of the All-India Congress Committee making 
that Committee practically the Subject Committee, and 
the redistribution of India for the purposes of the Con- 
gress on a linguistic basis. It is not necessary to comment 
on these alterations, but I wish to add that, if the Congress 
accepts the principle of limiting the number of delegates,, 
it would be advisable to introduce the principle of. 
proportional representation. That would enable alL 
parties, who wish to be represented at the Congress. 
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I observe that the Servant of India sees an inconsistency 
’between my implied acceptance of the British Committee 
•so far as the published draft constitution is concerned, 
.and my recent article in Young India on that Com- 
mittee and the newspaper But it is well-known 

* The following appeared in Young India of 20th October, 1920 : 

I gladly reprodace in another column an open letter sent to me by 
'Miss Is[ormanton.(H8re omitted.) I do not know the lady save by her 
writings in “ India ’ ’ whilst it was being edited by her. Her views on 
."Non-co-operation are refreshingly strong and her unqualified support 
^of the boycott of the reformed Councils ought to prove consoling to 
the waverers. But I would ask my reader not to overweigh the effect 
‘of the boycott on the British public or the League of Nations. It is 
better for us to rivet om attention on our own duty irrespective of 
the effect of its performance on outside opinion. We have over-csti- 
1 mated the effect of our action on British public opinion and in doing 
■so Have often damaged the true interests of the nation. At the same 
time, Miss Normanton’s argument appears to me to be perfectly sound. 

What will however interest ’the public more are perhaps her views 
‘ on the British CommittdefJ I do not know the merits of the con- 
troversy she discusses. But apart from the merits, her views on the 
-constitution of the Committee would appear to be original. I entirely 
: associate myself with her remark that a British Committee, to be true 
to'the name, should be composed escclusively of the British people and 
'financed by them. It is then more likely to exe'*t influence on British 
public opinion than now. 

In any case, we would then have a real index of the British inter- 
est in Indian affairs. I endorse Miss Norm^anton’s views about the 
newspaper ‘Tndia” also. The paper costs much more than it is worth. 
Its influence on English opinion is practically nothing and it is an 
indifferent vehicle of English opinion for India’s enlightenment. Its 
- only vidue therefore consists in its parliamentary reports which can be 
received and distributed by the All-India Congress Comndittee with 
very little cost. An enterprising newspaper could take over that duty 
•any day*“and make it a paying venture. And- now that we have 
embarked on Non-co-operatiou and are determined to become self- 
reliant, it would be more consistent for us to dis-establish the British 
Committee and stop “• India. ” It would save a needless waste of 
^public ^loney and turn our attention more towards ourselves. 
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that for several years I have held my present views' 
about the existence of that body. It would have been 
irrelevant for me, perhaps, to suggest ta my colleagues, 
the extinction of that committee. It. was not our function 
to report on the usefulness or otherwise of the Committee., 
We were commissioned only for preparing a new^ 
constitution . Moreover, I knew that colleagues were not 
averse to the existence of the British Committee. And. 
the drawing-up of a new constitution enabled me to< 
show tlmt, where there was no question of principle, I 
was desirous of agreeing quickly with my opponents. 

It is not easy for me to reconcile myself to the alternative suggested, 
by Miss Normanton, viz., that we should have a kind of an advisory- 
committee or an advisor or resident in London to help the proposed. 
British Committee with suggestions. I would far rather concentrate 
all our attention and all our best workers on work-in “India. The 
harvest is truly rich and the labourers are few. We can ill-spare a 
single worker for foreign work. It will be time for us to consider the 
propriety of sending a representative abroad after we hav^ created a 
permanent' impression in India 'itself by substantial and solid work. 

[We are in possession of further evidence, which we have received’ 
from another esteemed correspondent in London, in connection with 
the very unsatisfactory condition of the newspaper “India.” The total 
circulation of “India,” our correspondent informs us, is 500 only (!)» 
220 in Great Britain, the rest in India. Last year’s income was. 
£ 4-17-0 (!!) only, while expenditure for the current year is estimat- 
ed at *£ B300. This is how our correspondent puts it : 

For the maintenance of “India” we pay — that is the poor people in 
India pay~£ 1800' a year out of which Mr. Syed Hussain as Editor- 
Secretary gets £ 550 a year with effect from October 1, Mr. Fenner 
Brockway as co-Editor-Secretary gets £ 550, Mr. G. P. Blizzard^’as. 
Secretary £ 400, the typist £ 150, clerk £ 150. 

. The paper has had a chequered career but was never a success from, 
the propagandist point of view. It has never had a constructive 
policy. To squander £ 1800 on a 3d. weekly with a circulation of 
500, and to spend another £ 1600 on establishment charges, £ 3300 im 
ail, looks like reckless extravagance. — Ed. F. /.] , 

For further views about foreign propaganda see Snpm page 795. 
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in opinions. But I propose certainly to press for abolition 
of the Committee as it is at present constituted, and the 
stopping of its organ India. 


hill January, 1921 
THE GOIS^GRESS 
(Bv M K. GAxnui) 

The largest and the most important Congress^ ever 
held has come and gone. It was the biggest demons- 
tration ever held against the present system of Govern- 
ment. The President uttered the whole truth when he 
said that it was a Congress in which, instead of the 
President and the leaders driving the people, the people 
drove him and the latter. It was clear to every one on 
the platform that the people had taken the reins in their 
own hands. The platform would gladly have moved at 
a slower pace. 

The Congress gave one day to a full discussion of the 
creed and voted solidly for it with but two dissentients 
after two night’s sleep over the discussion. It gave one 
day to a discussion of Non-co-operation resolution and 
voted for it with unparalleled enthusiasm. It gave the 
last day to listening to the whole of the remaining 
thirty-two Articles of the Constitutiont which were read 
and translated word for word by Maulana Mahomed Ali 
in a loud and clear voice. It showed that it was intelli- 
gently following the reading of it, for there was dissent 
when Article Eight was reached. It referred to non- 
interference by the Congress in the internal affairs of 

*The session of the Conj?ress held at Isagpuv in December, 19*20, 
iSec Appendix. 
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the Native States/' The Congress would not have 

passed the proviso if it had meant that it could not 
even voice the feelings of the people residing in the 
territories ruled by the princes. Happily a resolution 
suggesting the advisability of establishing Responsible 
Government in their territories enabled me to illustrate 
to the audience that the proviso did not preclude the 
"“Tlie tollowiiio- appeared in Young India of 17th Novembej', 1021: 
Feudatory Staten— 'Thid All-iiidia Congress Committee liaving dehiied 
tl»c Coiiqress policy regarding foreign states, the demand vras naturally 
made to deline its policy towards our own states. The broad outlines 
of Congress policy were formulated by the Congress at the Nagpur 
session, namely of non-intervention in the internal affiairs of these 
states. The states themselves could not wish for anything better or 
more uneQuivocaJ. And the All-Iudiu Congress Committee can only 
define the policy within the four corners of that resolution. vStrictly 
in accord with that resolution, Congress workers have refrained from 
taking the message of Non-co-operation to tbe states, except its per- 
manent, purifying or economic parts which would hold good even 
without Non-co-operation. These are the drink evil, Swadeshi, Hindu- 
Muslim unity, non-violence and untouchability. The Congress can 
have nothing but good-will towards these states, so long as their 
subjects are well trea ted. And even when they are ill-treated, the 
Congress cannot and will not exercise any pressure or force save that 
of public opinion. And therefore nationalist oi’gans do not hesitate 
to discuss, when necessary, in strong language the grievances of the 
subjects in some of these states. The thoughtless and wanton ill- 
treatment, for instance, of Seth Jamanlalji and his party in the 
confines of Bikaner state whilst they were prosecuting merely their 
campaign of Swadeshi has justly evoked hostile criticism. The liberal 
states may therefore look for everj^ eneoiiragemeut from the Congress 
and the reactionary ones at the most fierce criticism of their methods 
apd measures. Moreover, the Congress cannot but sympathise with 
the stales in their humiliating plight. The imperial power has used 
them as pawns in its game of exploitation. They arc least able to 
i'csist the illegitimate and insidious pressure that is brought to bear 
upon them from time to time. They must therefore realise that the 
increase of people’s power means decrease of the humiliating influence 
described by me. 
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'Congress from ventilating the grievances and aspirations 
-of the subjects of these states, whilst it clearly prevented 
’the Congress from taking any executive action in 
■connection with t;hem ; as for instance holding a hostile 
• demonstration in the Native States against any action 
.of theirs. The Congress claims to dictate to the Govern- 
ment but it cannot do so by the very nature of its 
■constitution in respect of the Native States. 

Thus the Congress has taken three important ^teps^ 
after the greatest delibei’ation. It has expressed its 
■ determination in the clearest possible terms to attain 
-complete self-government, if possible still in association 
with the British people, but even without, if neces- 
sary, It proposes to do so only* by means that are 
honourable and non-violent. It has introduced funda- 
mental changes in the constitution regulating its 
•activities and has performed an act of self-denial in 
voluntarily restricting the number of delegates to one 
for every fifty thousand of the population of India and 
has insisted upon the delegates being the real repre- 
sentatives of those who want to take any part in the 
political life of the country. And with a view to 
•ensuring the representation of all political parties, it has 
■accepted the principle of ‘‘single transferable vote.” It 
has reaffirmed the Non-jco-operation resolution of the 
special session and amplified it in every respect. It has 
•emphasised the necessity of non-violence and laid down 
that the attainment of Stvanij is conditional upon the 
•complete harmony between the component parts of India, 
and has therefore inculcated Hindu-Muslim unity. The 
Hindu delegates have called upon their leaders to - settle 
•disputes between Brahmins and non-Brahmins and have 
urged upon the religious heads the necessity of getting 
:rid of the poison of untouchability. The Congress has 
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told the parents of school-going children, and the Ihwi- 
yers that they have not responded sufiSciently to the- 
call of nation and that they must make greater effort in 
doing so. It therefore follows that the lawyers who do 
not respond quickly to the call for suspension and the 
parents who persist in keeping their children in 
Government and aided institutions must find them- 
selves dropping out from the public life of the country.. 
The country calls upon every man and woman in Ini^ig , 
to do their full share. But of the details of the Non-co- 
operation resolution, I must write later. 


30th March, 1921 
THE OUNGUBSS CONSTITUTION 
(By i\I. K. Gaxdhi) 

The last Congress*^ has given a constitution whose« 
working is in itself calculated to lead to Swaraj. It is- 
intended to secure in every part of India representative 
committee working in conjunction with, and under- 
willing and voluntary submission to, a central organisa-- 
tion The All-India Congress Committee. It establishes- 
an adult suffrage open to men and women, subject only 
to two Qualifications, signing of the creed and a nominal- 
payment of four annas. It is intended to secure due 
representation of all parties and’ communities. If, then,, 
it is honestly worked, and commands confidence and- 
respect, it can oust the present Government without the 
slightest difficulty. For, the latter has no power except 
through the co-operation, willing or forced, of the people.. 
The force it exercises is almost through our own people.. 
One lac of Europeans, without our help, can only hold. 

“^Nagpur CoDgi’ess held in December, 1920. 
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less than one-seventh of our villages each, and it would 
be difficult, for one man, even when physically present 
to impose his will on, say, four hundred men and women— 
the average population of an Indian village. 

The problem before us, therefore, is one of opposing 
our will to that of the will of the Government, in other- 
words, to withdraw our co-operation from it. If we are 
united in purpose, the Government must obey our will 
or retire. It is the disturbing factors of which the Gov- 
ernment avails itself for the consoJidation of its power. 
When we are violent, it resorts to terrorism ; when we 
are disunited, it resorts to bribery ; when we are united,, 
it resorts to cajolery and conciliation ; when we are 
clamant, it puts temptations in the way of those who 
cry out most. All, therefore, we need do is to remain 
non-violent, united, and unresponsive to bribery and 
cajolery. 

Surely, there is not much education required to 
accomplish this much among a people who are cultured 
and intelligent. It is not difficult to present to them a 
common purpose and a common platform which they 
can appreciate and understand. But this means not 
talking, but acting and organising. ' I suggest that we- 
concentrate on registering before the 30th June, in an 
accurate manner, at least one crore of members in the- 
Congress organisation. Ho registration is to be deemed 
complete without the payment of four annas and the 
acceptance of the creed. We must aim at enlisting- 
every adult member of every family. It should be our 
boast to have as many women as men on o\xt registers. 
We should have all the Mussalmans, all the castes, all 
the artisans, and all the pariahs, whom we can induce 
to come to our register. It will then become a most 
democratic register of voters that the world can show*. 
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If the suggestions made by me are acceptable, we have 
to concentrate our attention up-to the .30th June, on 
.getting : 

(1) One crore Rupees for the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 

(2) One crore members on the Congress register, 

(3) The spinning wheel introduced iii twenty lacs 

of homes. 

In order to register one crore members, I estimate that 
we shall have canvassed at least twenty lacs of homes, 
‘Counting five members to a family. Workers can certainly 
persuade Congress families to take up one wheel per 
•family. Twenty-five lacs of spinning wheels in twenty- 
one provinces, is not an ambitious scheme. 

Let us not waste our resources in thinking of too many 
national problems and their solutions. A patient, who 
tries many nostrums at a time, dies. A physician, who 
experiments on his patient with a combination of reme- 
dies, loses his reputation and passes for a quack. 
Chastity in work Is as essential as chastity in life. All 
• dissipation is bad. We have hitherto all pulled our own 
way, and thus wasted away national strength in a most 
extravagant manner. To boycott foreign cloth with- 
in the year is a practical feasibility. To bring into 
being a working organisation for the Congress is an 
easy thing for honest workers. T}ie collection of one 
•crore of rupees in a methodical manner will at once 
•create confidence and will be a tangible token of our 
earnestness and' determination. 

This programme does not mean cessation of the other 
•activities of Non-co-operation. They go on. Drink and 
untouchability must vanish. The education movement 
is steadily going forward. * The national institutions 
that have sprung up will, if they are efficiently managed, 
.make headway and attract students who are still hesitat- 
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ing. The pleaders, always a cautious and calculating* 
class by training, will, as they see the movement pro- 
gressing more and more, fall in line with the rest of the 
country. Boycott of law courts by the public is making 
fair progress. These things do not now require concen- 
tration of universal effort. They apply to special classes.. 
But the three things mentioned by me are the most 
essential: they must be done now, and without them the- 
movement, as a mass movement, must be pronounced a. 
failure. 


Dth Janiiarij, 1931 

MK. GANDHI’S SPEECH OH THE CREED 

/‘The object of the Indian National Congress is the* 
attainment of Swaraj ya by the people of India by alL 
legitimate and peaceful means. 

There are only two kinds of objections, so far as I 
understand, that will be advanced from this platform.. 
One is that we may not to-day think of dissolving the 
British connection. What I say is that it is derogatory' 
to national dignity to think of permanence of British 
connection at any cost. We are labouring under a 
grievous wrong, which it is the personal duty of every- 
Indian to get redressed. This British Government not 
only refuses to redress the wrong, but it refuses to* 
acknowledge its mistake and so long as it retains its 
attitude, it is not possible for us to say all that we want 
to be or all that we want to get, retaining British connec- 
tion. No matter what difficulties be in our path, we must 
make the clearest possible declaration to the world and- 
to the whole of India, that we may not possibly have 
British connection, if the British people will not do this- 
elementary justice. I do not, for one moment, suggest 
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■chat we want to end the British connection at all costs, 
unconditionally. If the British connection is for the 
.advancement of India, we do not want to destroy it. But 
if it is inconsistent with our national self-respect, then it 
is our bounden duty to destroy it. There is room in this 
resolution for both — those who believe that, by retaining 
British connection, we can purify ourselves and purify 
British people, and those who have no belief. As for 
instance, take the extreme case of Mr. Andrews. He says 
all hope for India is gone for keeping the British connec- 
tion. He says there must be complete severance— com- 
plete independence. There is room enough in this creed 
fora man like Mr. Andrews also. Take^ another illustra- 
tion, a man like myself or my brother Shaukat Ali. There 
is certainly no room for us, if we have eternally to sub- 
scribe to the doctrine, whether these wrongs are redressed 

• or not, we shall have to evolve ourselves within the 
British Empire: there is no room for me in that creed. 
Therefore, this creed is elastic enough to take in both 
shades of opinion and the British people will have to 
beware that, if they do not want to do justice, it will be 
the bounden duty of every Indian to destroy the Empire. 

I want just now to wind up my remarks with a per- 
sonal appeal, drawing your attention to an object lesson 
. that was presented in the Bengal camp yesterday. If 
. you want Swaraj, you have got a demonstration of how 
to get Swaraj. There was a little bit of skirmish, a little 
bit of squabble, and a little bit of difference in the 
Bengal camp, as there will always be differences so long 

* as the world lasts, lhave known differences between 
husband and wife, because I am still a husband; I have 
noticed differences between parents and children, 
because I am still a father of four boys, and* they are all 

‘ strong enough to destroy their father so far as bodily 
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■struggle is concerned; I possess that varied experience 
of husband and parent. 1 know that we shall always 
have squabbles, we shall always have differences; but 
the lesson that I want to draw your attention to is that 
I had the honour and privilege of addressing both the 
parties. They gave me their undivided attention and 
what is more, they showed their attachment, their 
.affection and their fellowship for me by accepting the 
humble advice that I had the honour of tendering to 
them, and I told them I am not here to distribute 
justice that can be awarded only through our worthy 
president. But I ask you not to go to the president, you 
need not worry him. If you are strong, if you are brave, 
if you are intent upon getting Swaraj, and if you really 
want to revise the creed, then you will bottle up your 
rage, you will bottle up all the feelings of injustice that 
may rankle in your hearts and forget these things here 
under this very roof, and I told them to forget their 
differences, to forget the wrongs. I don’t want to tell you 
or go into the history of that incident. Probably most 
of you know. I simply want to invite your attention 
to the fact.'^^ I don’t say they have settled up their differ- 
ences. I hope they have, but Ido know that theyunder- 
took to forget the differences. They undertook not to 
worry the President, they undertook not to make any 
•demonstration here or in the Subjects Committee. « All 
honour to those who listened to that advice. 

T only wanted my Bengali friends and all the other 
friends who have come to this great assembly with a 
fixed determination to seek nothing but the settlement 
of their country, to seek nothing but the advancement of 
their respective rights, to seek nothing but the con- 
:servation of the national honour. I appeal to every one 

* See infra 
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of you to copy the example set by those who felt aggriev- 
ed and who felt; that their heads were broken. L 
know, before we have done with this great battle on 
which we have embarked at the special sessions 
of the Congress, we have to go probably, possibly 
through a sea of blood, but let it not be said of us or- 
any one of us that we are guilty of shedding blood, but 
let it be said by generations yet to be born that we* 
suffered, that we shed not somebody’s blood but our own, 
and SQ I have no hesitation in saying that 1 do not want 
to show much sympathy for those who bad their heads 
broken or who were said to be even in danger of losing 
their lives. What does it matter ? It is much better to- 
die at the. hands, at least, of our own countrymen.. 
What is there to revenge ourselves about or upon *? So 
I ask everyone of you that, if at any time there is blood- 
boiling within you against some fellow countryman of" 
yourj^, even though he may be in the employ of Gov- 
ernment, even though he may be in the Secret Service,, 
you will take care not to be offended and not to return 
blow for blow. Understand that the very moment you, 
return the blow from the detective, your cause is lost.. 
This is your non-violent campaign. And su I ask every- 
one of you not to retaliate but to bottle up all your rage,, 
to dismiss your rage from you and you will rise graver- 
men, I am here to congratulate those who have res- 
trained themselves from going to the President and- 
bringing the dispute before him. 

Therefore, I appeal to those who feel aggrieved to feeL 
that they have done the right thing in forgetting it and 
if they have not forgotten, 1 ask them to try to forget 
the thing; and that is the object lesson to which I 
wanted to draw your attention, if you want to carry this 
resolution. Do not carry this resolution only by accla- 
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unation for this resolution, but I want you to accompany 
carrying out of this resolution with a faith and- 
resolve which nothing on earth can move. That you 
,are intent upon getting Swaraj at the earliest possible 
moment and that you are intent upon getting Swarai- 
hy means that are legitimate, that are honourable and 
by means that are non-violent, that are peaceful, yoi>' 
have resolved upon, so far you can say to-day. We 
.cannot give battle to this Government by means of steely 
but we can give battle by exercising, what I have so often 
‘Called, ‘‘ Soul force,” and soul force is not the prerogative 
of one man, of a, Sanyasi or even a so-called saint.* Soul 
.force is the prerogative of every human being, female or 
male, and therefore I ask my countrymen, if they want 
to accept this resolution, to accept it with that firm 
‘determination and to understand that it is inaugurated^ 
under such good and favourable auspices as I have 
-described to you. 

In my humble Opinion, the Congress will have done 
the rightest thing, if it unanimously adopts this resolu- 
tion. . . . May God grant that you will pass this^ 

resolution unanimously, may God grant that you will 
-also have the courage and the ability to carry out the 
.resolution and that within one year. 


1921 

THE WORKmO- COMMITTEE AND ITS FUNCTION ‘ 

(B3^ M. K . Gandhi) 

The resolutions of the Working Committee have coma 
for some hostile criticism. Its ruling questioning the 
propriety of Non-co-operating lawyers attending law- 
■courts and Non-co-operating -defendants entering *upoi>. 
54 
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their defence in law-courts, has been seriously called ivj 
question, and it has even been suggested that its rulings 
may be disregarded. It is, therefore, necessary to ex- 
amine the function of the Working Committee. And 
before we can understand this, we must understand the 
Congress Constitution. 

f The goal of the Congress is attainment of Swaraj by 
peaceful and legitimate means. The Congress must be- 
worked, so as to hasten India’s progress towards her* 
destined goal. The Constitution is so devised as to tax 
and prove the nation’s capacity for self-government. 
It undoubtedly sets up a system of voluntary Govern- 
ment, in which the only force available is public opinion 
and the good-will of the people. And seeing that the 
- Congress is to-day engaged in opposing, and if need be,, 
destroying the existing system, if follows that the greater 
the authority of the Congress, the less must be that of 
the Government. When the Congress commands com- 
plete confidence and wlUMig obedience to its instructions, 
there is full Swaraj. For, then the Government must 
respect popular opinion expressed through the Con- 
gress, or must -commit suicide. The Congress must, 
therefore, become the most united, the strongest in 
character and the largest organisation in the land. The 
Congress policy, therefore, must command the readiest 
-acceptance. 

The Congress meets in session only once a year. It 
lays down policies. The All-India Congress Committee 
is designed to carry out the Congress policy as embodied 
in its resolutions. It must interpret all resolutions, and 
attend to all new matters, with the same authority as the 
Congress. The members may debate upon different pro- 
positions and interpretations as -much as they choose^but 
-^xctfjit'on matters of vital principle, the dissenters 'must 
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conform to, and faithfully carry out, the resolutions of 
the majority. The discussions in the Committee are not 
open for rediscussion in public. In order to make the 
All-India Congress Committee an efficient body, the 
Constitution has provided for a Working Committee of 
fifteen, which must meet often and must be able to deal 
with all the matters delegated to it by the All-India 
Congress Committee. It is designed to exercise all the 
functions of the All-India Congress Committee, when 
the latter is not sitting. It must watch and guide public 
opinion, it must interpret it, it must keep all the subsi- 
diary organisations in working order, it must attend to' 
All-India finance, it must distribute it, and whenever 
decision on matters of grave importance has to be taken, 
it. must summon a meeting of the All-India Congress- 
Committee for direction. The Working Committee is to 
the Congress, what a Cabinet is to a Parliament. Its 
decisions must command respect, if we are to evolve con- 
stitutional government during this year. Naturally, 
therefore-, its members must be those, who command the 
greatest respect of the All-India Congress Committee and 
of the nation. It dare not take any hasty decisions, and 
it must be a homogenous body. It cannot have two 
policies or two parties within itself. Whilst the (con- 
gress represents the whole nation, and may therefore have 
every type and all parties, the Working Committee 
must consist of men representing the policy and the 
party, that have the confidence of the majority of the 
delegates. Its decisions have largely to be unanimous. 
When a member cannot pull on with the rest, he can 
resign, but he may not obstruct or affect the delibe- 
rations of the Committee by an open discussion of its 
deliberations in the Press, Whilst, therefore, the deci- 
sions of the Working Committee should be carried out 
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by Congressmen, it is notan irresponsible .body. It 
< 5 an be dismissed by the All-India Congress Committee 
by a vote of no confidence. Its decisions are subject to 
be reviewed by the All- India Congress Committee, and 
even set aside for grave reasons. In my humble opinion, 
unless the Working Committee carries weight with 
people, it is hardly possible to attain Swaraj during 
this year. Every one of us must, therefore, work to 
make the Congress an irresistible body by its reso- 
lutions being carried out in every little detail. What 
the Government does in the last resort by force of arms, 
the Congress expects to do by force of affection. The 
Government has rendered itself irresistible by striking 
terror in the hearts of the people; the Congress must 
make itself felt by securing the free-will acceptance of 
its doctrines and policies. Non-violence, thus, runs 
through everything connected with the people’s pro- 
gramme. But each organisation expects to succeed 
by reason of people’s co-operation. Loyalty to the 
Congress decisions is a mne qua non of success of the 
Nagpur determination to achieve Swaraj during the 
year. 


10^/i November^ 1921 
THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
(Dy M. K, Gaxdui) 

The present All-India Congress Committee met for the 
last time at Delhi on the 4th November. The arrangements 
were under the control of the renowned Hakimji Ajmal 
'Khan. He is ailing and badly needs rest. But he will 
not have any. His spacious house and Dr. Ansari’s have 
been turned into Dharmashalas for the accommodation 
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of guests, whether Hindu or Mahomedan. The Hindus- 
have their prejudices scrupulously respected. Those 
who will not take even water at a Muslim house are 
provided separate quarters. Here in Delhi one certainly 
finds Hindu-Muslim unity in full working order. The 
Hindus implicitly and gratefully accept Hakimji’s 
leadership and they do not hesitate to place their religi- 
ous interests too in his keeping. 

The All-India Congress Committee is the People’s- 
Parliament elected annually. It has year by year grown 
in importance and representative character. And to-day 
it is undoubtedly the mouthpiece of all those adult men 
and women belonging to any religion or party who can 
afford to pay four annas, who accept the simple creed 
of the Congress and who have oared to have their names- 
entered in the Congress register. As a matter of fact, 
the delegates include Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs, Chris- 
tians almost, perhaps, in their numerical proportion. I 
do not know whether it has Parsis and Jews. It has a 
very fair proportion of women delegates. It has also- 
Pcwcharmi delegates. If any interest is under-represented, 
the fault lies with that interest. The delegates are all 
unpaid and attend at their own expense and pay for 
their own board and lodging. If the healthy practice 
on the part of the inviting cities of entertaining the 
delegates as guests has sprung up, it is a sign of the 
liberality of the citizens, no part of their statutory obli- 
gation. The majority of these elected representatives 
travel third class and are satisfied with mere elementary 
comforts. The house of this People’s Parliament consisted 
of a temporary canvass pandal with a few shrubs to de- 
corate it.. Chairs and tables were provided, I presume, 
because it would have been difficult to ensure sufficient 
cleanliness and freedom from dust in the compound where 
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the pandal was erected. Yellow-coloured Khadi cloth 
served as table-cloth for the President’s table. The 
members, both men and women, were dressed mostly in 
coarse Khadt^ a few only had what is now known as the 
Bezwada fineness. The dresses were simple and of 
Indian style. I have gone into these details, because the 
All-India Congress Committee to many of us is a model 
for the future Parliament under Swaraj. It is in keeping 
with the real state of India. It is somewhat a reflection 
of the poverty of the country, its simplicity and of its 
climatic requirements. 

Contrast this with the faise show, the pomp and the 
extravagance at Simla and at the new Delhi ! 

As the outer, so the inner. The most important busi- 
ness of the nation was finished in a most businesslike 
manner inside of twelve hours. Nothing was done or 
allowed without the closest scrutiny. The resolution on 
the dispute between the President and the Working 
Committee was discussed in the calmest manner possible. 
Jealous of its own rights, the Committee ratified the 
decision of the Working Committee that the right of 
interpretation of substantive law belonged to it rather 
than the President. It would not however allow any- 
thing to appear in the resolution which could by any 
stretch of imagination be considered discourteous to the 
President. 

The resolution of the session was, however, the one on 
Civil Disobedience which I give below : 

“ Whereas there is not much over one month for the 
fulfilment of the national determination to establish 
Swaraj before the end of the year, and whereas the 
nation has demonstrated its capacity for exemplary 
self-restraint by observing perfect non-violence over 
the arrest and imprisonment of the Ali Brothers and the 
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<other leaders, and whereas it is desirable for the nation 
to demonstrate its capacity for further suffering and 
•discipline, discipline sufficient for the attainment of 
Swaraj, the All-India Congress Committee authorises 
every province, on its own responsibility, to undertake 
Civil Disobedience, including non-payment of taxes. In 
the manner that may be considered the most suitable by 
^the respective Provincial Congress Committees, subjects 
to the following conditions : 

1. In the event of individual Civil Disobedience, the 
individual must know hand spinning, and must have 
^completely fulfilled that part of the programme which is 
applicable to him or her, e,g., he or she must have 
entirely discarded the use of foreign cloth and adopted 
only handspun and hand-woven gannents, must be a 
believer in Hindu-Muslim unity and in the unity amongst 
•all the communities professing different religions in 
India as an article of faith, must believe in non-violence 
as absolutely essential for the redress of the Khilafat 
-and the Punjab wrongs and the attainment of Swaraj, 
.and if a Hindu, must, by his persona I conduct, show that- 
he regards untouchability as a blot upon nationalism. 

2. In the evtot of mass Civil Disobedience, a Dis- 
trict or Tahsil should be treated as a unit, and therein a 
vast majority of the population must have adopted full* 
•Swadeshi and must be cloljhed out of cloth handspun 
•and hand woven in that District or Tahsil, and must* 
believe in and practise all the other items of Non-co- 

' operation. 

Provided that no civil resister should expect to be’ 
‘Supported out of public funds, and members of the' 
families of civil resisters undergoing sentence will be 
^expected to su.pj:)ort themselves by carding, hand-spin- 
ning, and hand-weaving or any other means. 
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Provided further that upon application by any Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee, it is open to the Working 
‘<^ommittee to relax the conditions of Civil Disobedience,, 
If it is satisfied that any conditions should be waived, ” 

Those who were eager to start Civil Disobedience 
immediately brought forv/ard a series of amendments 
which they supported with considerable skill, and yet 
-the speeches were models of brevity. Every one of the 
amendments was rejected after the fullest discussion.. 
The chief debater was Maulana Hasrat Mohani, who 
being impatient for Civil -Disobedience could not under- 
stand the imposition of the tests laid down for would-be' 
civil resisters. One and only one addition was accepted, 
at the instance of the Sikh delegates. They are most 
sensitive about their special rights. If, therefore, Hindu- 
Moslem unity was maintained, Hindu-Moslem-Sikh 
unity in the Punjab must also be insisted upon. ‘Then 
why not mention the others ? ’ was the burden of othex*' 
speeches. The result was, that ‘ unity among all the’ 
communities professing other religions ’ was added. It 
is a wise addition, for it shows that Hindu-Moslem unity 
is not a menace but it is a symbol of unity among all. 

Whilst, therefore, there is perfect unanimity in the* 
Committee, it would be wrong to suppose that- there- 
is no obstruction or opposition in the Committee.:. 
The Maharashtra party is a capable and drilled body. 
It has adopted the programme more from loyalty to the 
Congress and the rule of majority than from deep^ 
conviction.'* It is giving a trial to a programme in which 
it has not implicit faith. It makes its presence felt by 
mild obstruction. But it is too patriotic to carry 
obstruction to the point of destruction. Mr. Abhyankar 
fortifies it by his sledge-hammer oratory. Mr. Aney* 

* See infra. 
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supports it by his calm logic. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta is 
the freelance of the party. He effectively uses the 
Committee for developing his debating skill and ob- 
structive tactics. The Committee refuses to treat him 
seriously, and he lets you know that he does not expect 
to be treated seriously. The house laughs at his ex-" 
pense and he heartily joins in it. He enlivened the 
proceedings at the outset by proposing himself to the 
chair if no other member would allow himself to be 
proposed in the place of a member of the Working Com- 
mittee. He considers the members of the Working 
Committee to be all honourable men, and the measure • 
of the honour is, that they are constantly in his opinion 
arrogating to themselves rights they do not possess. . 
The reader, however, must not think that all this is 
done with any poison in the performance. I have not 
known a better-behaved or more good-humoured 
assembly. And I regard the Maharashtra party to be 
an acquisition of which any nation would feel proud. 
Indeed, I refer to the party to emphasise my contention 
that the Committee is composed of men who know their 
minds and who are determined to give a good account - 
of themselves in their effort to win India’s freedom. 


Hit August, 1920 

THE CONGRESS AND NON-CO-OPERATION 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The Hon’ble Pundit Malaviyaji, for whom I entertain 
the highest regard and whom I have so often described 
as Dharmatma, has appealed to me both publicly and 
privately to suspend Non-co-operation till the Congress 
has pronounced upon it. The Mahratta has also done- 
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likewise. These appeals have made me pause and 
think, hut I regret to say that 1 have not been able to 
respond to them. I would do much and give much to 
please Punditji. I am anxious to receive his approbation 
and blessing for all my actions. But a higher duty 
requires me not to turn from the course mapped out by 
the Non-co-operation Committee. There are moments 
in your life when you must act, even though you cannot 
-carry your best friends with you. The still small voice 
within you must always be the final arbiter when there 
is a conflict of duty. 

The reason for asking me to suspend action is that 
the Congress will presently meet and consider the whole 
question of Non-co-operation and give its verdict. It 
would therefore be better, says Punditji, to await the 
Congress decision. In my humble opinion, it is no Con- 
gressman’s duty to consult the Congress before taking 
an action in a matter in which he has no doubts. To 
' do otherwise may mean stagnation. 

The Congress is after all the mouth-piece of the 
nation. And when one has a policy or a programme 
which one would like to see adopted, but on which one 
wants to cultivate public opinion, one naturally asks the 
Congress to discuss it and form an opinion. But when 
one has an unshakable faith in a particular policy or 
action, it would be folly to wait for the Congress 
pronouncement. On the contrary, one must act and 
• demonstrate its efficacy so as to command acceptance 
by the nation. 

My loyalty to the Congress requires me to carry out 
its policy when it is not contrary to my conscience. If 
I am in a minority, I may not pursue my policy in the 
pame of the Congress. The decision of the Congress on 
.any given question therefore does not mean that it 
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•prevents a Congressman from any action to the contrary, 
but if he acts, he does so at his own risk and with the 
knowledge that the Congress is not with him. 

Every Congressman, every public body has the right, 
it is sometimes their duty, to express their own opinion, 
act upon it even and thus anticipate the verdict of the 
‘Congress. Indeed it is the best Avay of serving the 
nation. By initiating well-thought-out policies, we 
furnish data for a great deliberative body like the 
•Congress to enable it to form a well-informed opinion. 
The Congress cannot express national opinion with any 

• definiteness, unless at least some of us have already firm 
views about a particular course of conduct. If all 
suspended their opinion, the Congress must necessarily 
suspend its own. 

There are always three classes of people in an institu- 
tion. Those who have favourable views on a given 
policy, those who have fixed but unfavourable views on 
it and those who hold no fixed views. The Congress 
•decides for this third and large group. I hold fixed 
views on Non-co-operation. I believe that, if we are to 
make anything of the reforms, we will have to create a 
pure, clean and elevating atmosphere instead of the 
present foetid, unclean and debasing atmosphere to 
work them in. I believe that our first duty is to compel 
justice from the Imperial Government in regard to the 
Khilafat and the Punjab. In both these matters, in- 
justice is being sustained by untruth and insolence. I 
therefore consider it to be the duty of the nation to 
purge the Government of the uncleanness before they 

• can co-operate with each other. Even opposition or 
obstruction is possible where there is mutual respect 
.and confidence. At the present moment, the governing 
-authority has no respect for us or our feelings. We have 
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no faith in it. In these circumstances, co-operation is a. 
crime. Holding these strong views, I can serve the* 
Congress and the country only by reducing them to* 
practice and thus affording to the Congress material for 
forming an opinion. 

For me to suspend Non-co-operation would be to 
prove untrue to the Mussalman brethren. They have 
their own religious duty to perform. Their religious 
sentiment has been deeply hurt by a total disregard of 
laws of justice and their own promises by British minis- 
ters. The Mussalmans must take action now. They 
caimot await the Congress decision. They can only 
expect the Congress to ratify their action and share- 
their sorrows and their burdens. Their action cannot^ 
be delayed till the Congress has decided on a policy nor 
can their course be altered by an adverse decision of' 
the Congress unless their action is otherwise found to be- 
an error. The Khilafat is a matter of conscience with, 
them. And in matters of conscience, the Law of Majority 
has no place. 


Sth December^ 1921 
WHAT TO DO? 

(By M. K. Gandhj) 

Mr. Jayakar's address has been followed by a con- 
ference of all Maharashtra at Akola. Mr. Jayakar is a 
thinker, he loves his country. He commands and 
deserves respectful attention. Those who gathered to- 
gether at Akola are earnest patriotic seasoned^oldiers.. 
They are amongst the boldest and the most disciplined 
workers in the land. And one has to pause and think: 
when they dissent from a programme. 
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Mr. Jayakar’s address and the proceedings of the 
.Akola conference have made me think furiously. There 
is no difficulty about understanding and appreciating 
the suggested modifications. It is a programme, if I 
may venture to say so, of unbelief. It is based upon 
the assumption that Swaraj is not attainable within a 
•short time and that we must make such use as we can of 
the existing machinery with a view to improving it. 
The programme now being worked is based upon the 
belief that the existing machinery is worthless and its 
use only retards our progress and distracts attention. 

The corner-stone of the national movement is Hon- 
-co-operation with violence whether of the pen or the 
sword. Education and legislation are the instruments 
to-day in the hands of the violent. To make use of their 
law courts or their legislatures or their schools is to take 
part in their violence. There is a fundamental distinc- 
tion between the two processes. The one is a septic and 
the other antiseptic. They are diametrically opposite. 
In the one you rely upon the inherent purity of the 
system to destroy all poisonous germs that have entered 
the body, and in the other you resort to outside applica- 
tions, stronger poisons to destroy the intruding germs. 
Both may be effective, but they cannot be used at the 
■same time. We definitely rejected the antiseptic treat- 
ir ent last year. The majority at Maharashtra frankly 
rsuggest a return. 

We are no longer in the dark. We have the results 
•of fifteen months’ working of the new method. Eejec- 
tion of courts, schools and councils is an integral part 
‘Of the programme. We may not give up parts because 
we have not achieved full success, if we are convinced 
that in themselves they are desirable. Although we 
have not succeeded in emptying the three institutions, we 
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have demolished their prestige. They neither worry- 
nor dazzle us. That many parents, many lawyers and 
many law-givers have not responded, shows that we 
must make a greater attempt to wean them, not now by 
arguing but by the exemplary conduct of abstainers. 
For me they are the Government. Just as I may not 
apply for a paid post because no Government servant 
resigns, I may not join the ranks of voluntary servants 
oecause the latter do not come away. 1 am convinced 
that the country has risen because of the abstention even 
of the few from association with these emblems of the 
existing Government. 

Inadequate response is an eloquent plea if you will for- 
establishing better schools and panchayats, not for 
confession of incapacity by returning to the deshpots of 
Egypt. 

But we have passed the stage of argument. When 
the sun is shining, you do not need to demonstrate its 
heat giving power by argument. And if anybody 
shivers in spite of being in the sun, no amount of argu- 
ment can convince him of the sun's warmth, nor may you 
quarrel with the shivering one. He must seek other 
means, if there be any, of warming himself. My plea is 
for everyone to act according to his belief. The Con- 
gress provides the widest platform. Its creed is incredi- 
bly simple. A full-fledged co-operator as well as a 
nationalist who wants a change in the programme can 
work in it. Let us not push the mandate theory to 
ridiculous extremes and become slaves to resolutions of 
majorities. That would be a revival of brute force in a 
more violent form. If rights of minorities are to be 
respected, ‘the majority must tolerate and respect their 
opinion -and action. There is no reason whatsoever why 
nationalists may not practise as lawyers or send their 
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cMldren to Government schools or seek election to the 
councils and still belong to the Congress. Only they 
may not act in the name of the Congress so long as they 
have not brought round to their view the majority of 
Congressmen. It w’ill be the duty of the majority to 
see to it that minorities receive a proper hearing and are 
not otherwise exposed to insults. Swaraj will be an 
absurdity if individuals have to surrender their judgment 
to majority. 

I wish to make a personal appeal to all Congressmen. 
I would ask them to believe me when I say that as leader 
and orginator of the movement inaugurated at Calcutta, 
I would feel hampered if I have not the hearty co-opera- 
tion of those who vote for the programme. I would glad- 
ly find myself in a minority and confidently expect to 
march to victory. This Government cannot stand for 
one day the determined religious opposition of one 
district, if only the others will not interfere in the manner 
Bombay did. 

There is room enough in our great country for as many 
parties as there are honest men. I would welcome an 
efficient and able organisation containing men, who be- 
lieve in using Government institutions, and finding what 
warmth they can give them, even as I would have all 
organisations to extend toleration to those whole-hoggers 
who wish to cut of all possible connection with the 
Government. There is no reason why a province which 
can carry the people with it should not organise itself 
even on either basis. 

I plead, that is to say, for a truthful programme and 
truthful parties. Let people only work programmes in 
which they believe implicitly. Loyalty to human insti- 
tutions has its well defined limits. To be loyal to an 
organisation must not mean subordination of one’s settled 
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• convictions. Parties may fall and parties may rise, but 
if we are to attain freedom, our deep convictions must 
' renrain unaffected by such passing changes. 

We are on the eve of a new life. We may not see the 
image of Swaraj risen before us at the end of the month, 
but we must feel the warm glow of the coming event in 
no unmistakable fashion. And we shall feel it only if 
^ every one of us will try to be true to himself. To believe 
in the infallibility of our means is to attain Swaraj. 
The vote of the Congress this year must not be aleap in 
the dark. It must not be any more in the nature of an 
experiment. It should be an emphatic endorsement or 
rejection of the existing programme. 


%nd March, 1932 
CONGRESS A FETISH 

We must avoid the Congress becoming a fetish. I 
love the idea of everybody becoming a Congressman 
and everybody yielding willing and intelligent obedi- 
ence to the Congress resolutions. But I abhor the idea 
of anybody becoming a Congressman merely because it 
is an old or a great institution or yielding obedience to 
its resolutions whether one likes it or no. The rule of 
majority has a narrow application, i,e,, one should yield 
to the majority in matters of detail. But it is slavery to 
be amenable to the majority no matter what its deci- 
sions are. Thus notwithstanding Congress resolution, it 
is wrong, in my opinion, to withdraw from councils or 
not to covet election thereto, if one believes that 
■ councils are even a tolerably good institution. It is 
similarly wrong for a lawyer to suspend practice merely 
because the Congress says* so. Democracy is not a state 
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In which people act like sheep. Under democracy; 
individual liberty of opinion and action is jealously 
guarded. I, therefore, believe that the minority has a 
perfect right to act differently from the majority so long 
as it does not act in the name of the Congress. A prac- 
tising lawyer may become a Congressman, he cannot be 
•called a Non-co-operator. He cannot and should not, 
.therefore, be on the All-India Congress Cominittee. 
Similarly one who does not wear hand-spun and hand- 
woven Khaddar or a title-holder or a councillor may 
not be called “ Non-co-operators” though all those may 
be Congressmen. ... 

But not only do I think that a Congressman is not 
bound by the resolutions which he does not. approve of;, 
he is also entitled always to go beyond the Congress 
resolutions, provided that he does not violate the creed' 
and if he does not act in the name of the Congress. 
Supposing that the restrictions put by the Congress do 
not suit a particular province, that that province has 

• even voted against them, that that province finds that it. 

• can look after itself, it has every right to go forward 
.and justify its rebellion by success. The Congress only 
finds the highest common factor, but it may conceivably 
be far short of the requirements of a particular province. 
That province may, if it has confidence and if it is not 
likely to jeopardise any Congress interest, certainly go 
on with its own programme on its own responsibility 
.and at the risk of a vote of censure from the Congress. 
This, ill my opinion, is wfiat the spirit of democracy 
requires. What I have stated is an illustration of 
domestic Civil Disobedience- Thus and thus only shall 
we save ourselves from false;idolatry. 


55 
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2^th January, 1921 

‘hind SWARAJ’ OR THE INDIAN HOME-RULE 

(Bv M. K. CrAKDHi) 

It is certainly my good fortune that this booklet of* • 
mine is receiving wide attention. The original is in 
Gujarati, It had a chequered career. It was first pub- 
lished in the columns of the ‘ Indian Opinion’ of South 
Africa. It was written in 1908 during my return voyag;e 
from London to South Africa in answer to the Indian 
school of violence, and its prototype in Squth Africa. 

I came in contact with every known Indian anarchist in 
London, Their bravery impressed me, but I feel that their- 
-zeal was misguided. I felt that violence was no remedy 
• for India’s ills, and that her civilization required the 
use of a diffetent and higher weapon for self-protection. 
‘The Satyagraha of South Africa was still an infant 
hardly two years old. But it had developed sufSciently 
to permit me to write of it with some degree of confi- 
■dence. It was so much appreciated that it was published 
.as*a .booklet. It attracted some attention in India. The 
Bdmbay Oovernment prohibited its circulation. I replied 
"by publishing its translation. I thought that it was 
due to my English friends that they should know its 
contents. In my opinion, it is a book which can be put 
into • the hands of a child. It teaches the gospel of 
love in the place of that of hate. It replaces violence 
with' self-sacrifice. It pits soul-force against brute force.. 
It has gone through several editions and I commend it 
to those whq would care to read it. I withdraw nothing 
■except one word of it, and that in deference to a lady 
friend. I have given the reason for the alteration in the 
preface to the Indian edition. 

The booklet is a severe condemnation of ‘ moderi> 
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civilization.’ It was written in 1908. My conviction is 
deeper to-day than ever. I feel that, if India would 
discard ‘ Modern civilization,’ she can only gain by 
doing so. 

But I would warn the reader against thinking that 3. 
am to-day aiming at the Swaraj described therein, 1 
know that India is not ripe for it. It may seem an 
impertinence to say so. But such is my conviction. I 
am individually working for the self-rule pictured there- 
in. But to-day my corporate activity is undoubtedly 
devoted to the attainment of Parliamentary Swaraj*^ in 

* The following notes appeared in Young India in regard to this 
term : 

'What is Swaraj 'The Times of India” questions whether I iuivo 
any clear notion of Swaraj. If the writer will go through the back- 
numbers of Young India, he will find a complete answer to the 
question. But I may mention here briefly that the least that Swaraj 
moans is a settlement with the Government in accordance with the 
wishes of the chosen representatives of the people. Therefore the 
Congress representatives, if they can make good their claim by provid- 
ing an inexhaustible supply of prisoners, will have a determining voic<j 
in any settlement that may be made. Swaraj therefore means the 
capacity of the people of India to enforce them demands. I totally 
dissent from the Viceroy’s view that Swaraj must come from the 
British Parliament unless it comes through the sword. The British 
Parliament will not I’atify the people’s wish when the * sword ’ had 
made it irresistible. Non-co-operators are trying to use the sword of 
self-sacrifice in preference to that Of steel. India’s soul is pitted 
against British steel. Wo shall not have to wait long to know what 
popular Swaraj is.---15tb December, 1921. 

The Meaning of Siooff-aj.— A friend from South Africa writes to 
say that several Europeans there are prepared to help the struggle 
for Swaraj, but they want to be assured on certain points. As the 
points raised are. of general importance, I gladly deal with them here. 

(1) Does Ml’. Gandhi’s Swaraj mean sovereign independence, or 
full responsible * Government within the Empire on the 
Dominion lines V 

I should certainly be satisfied with full responsible Government on 
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accordance with the wishes of the people of India. I am 
not aiming at destroying railways or hospitals, though! 
would certainly welcome their natural destruction.! 
Neither railways nor hospitals are a test of a high and 
pure civilization. At best they are a necessary evil. 
Neither adds one inch to the moral stature of a nation. 
Nor am I aiming at a permanent destruction of law 
courts, much as I regard it as a ‘consummation devoutly 
to be wished for.’ Still less am I trying to destroy all 
machinery and mills. It requires a higher simplicity and 
renunciation than the people are to-day prepared for. 

The only part of the programme which is now being 
carried out in its entirety is that of Non-violence. But I 
regret to have to confess that even that is not being 
carried out in the spirit of the book. If it were, India 
would establish Swaraj in a day. If India adopted the 

Dominion lines, if the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs are redressed. 
India cannot remain within the Empire, if the latter cannot redress the 
two wrongs, for full responsible Government will have no meaning for 
India, if she cannot refuse to gf?e pensions to officers who have 
wronged her, or if she cannot secure a settlement of the Khilafat 
terms. England then becomes an ‘enemy country ’ for India. , 

(2) Do the Muslims claim Palestine, or will they restore it to the 
Jews who are the original owners ? 

The Muslims claim Palestine as an integral part of Jazirat-ul-Arab. 
They are bound to retain its custody, as an injunction of the Prophet. 
But that does not mean that the J^ws and the Christians cannot freely 
go to Palestine, or even reside there and own property. What non- 
Muslims cannot do is to acquire sovereign jurisdiction. The Jews can^ 
not receive sovereign rights in a place which has been held for 
<j 3 nturies by Muslim powers by right of religious conquest. The 
Muslim soldiers did not shed then* blood in the late war for the pur- 
pose of smTendering Palestine out of Muslim control. I would like my 
Jewish friends to impartially consider the position of the seventy 
million Muslims of India. As a free nation, can they tolerate what 
Jihey must regard as a treacherous disposal of their sacred possession? 
— 6th April, 1921. 
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doctrine of love as an active part of her religion and 
introduced it in her politics, Swaraj would descend upon 
India from heaven. But I am painfully aware that that 
event is far off as yet. 

I offer these comments, because I observe that much is 
being quoted from the booklet to discredit the present 
movement. I have even seen writings suggesting that 1 
am playing a deep game, that I am using the present 
turmoil to foist my fads on India, and am making reli- 
gious experiments at India’s expense. I can only answer 
that ^atyagraha is made of wSterner stuff. There is 
nothing reserved and nothing secret in it. A portion of 
the whole theory of life described in ‘Hind ywaraj ’ is 
undoubtedly being carried into practice. Thex^e is no 
danger attendant upon the whole of it being practised. 
But it is not right to scare away people by reproducing 
from my writings passages that are irrelevant to the 
issue before the countrj^. 


23rcZ Fehriianj, 1921 
THE CONDITIONS OF SWARAJ 
(By M. K. Oandiit) 

Swaraj is easy of attainment before October next, if 
certain simple conditions can be fulfilled. I ventured to 
mention one year in September last, because I knew that 
conditions were incredibly simple and I felt that the 
atmosphere in the country was responsive. Pa.st five 
months’ experience has confirmed me in the opinion. 1 
am convinced that the country has never been so ready 
for establishing Swaraj as now. 

But it is necessary for us as accurately as possible 
to know the conditions. One supreme indispensable 
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condition is the continuance of non-violence. Rowdyism, 
hooligan ism, looting that we have recently witnessed 
are disturbing elements. They are danger-signals. We 
must be able to arrest their progress. The spirit of 
democracy cannot be established in a year in the midst 
of terrorism whether governmental or popular. In some 
respects, popular terrorism is more antagonistic to the 
growth of the democratic spirit than the governmental. 
For the latter strengthens the spirit of democracy, 
whereas the former kills it. Dyerism has evoked a 
yearning after freedom as nothing else has. But internal 
Dyerism, representing as it will terrorism by a majority, 
will establish an oligarchy such as stifle the spirit of all 
free discussion and conduct. Non-violence, therefore, 
as against the Government and as between ourselves, is 
absolutely essential to speedy success. And we must be 
able to devise means of observing it on our part in spite 
of the gravest provocations. 

The next condition is our ability to bring into being 
the Congress organisation in terms of new constitution, 
which aims at establishing a Congress agency in every 
village with a proper electorate. It means both money 
and ability to give effect to Congress policies. What is 
really needed is not a large measure of sacrifice but 
ability to organise and to take simple concerted action. 
At the present moment we have not even, succeeded iii 
carrying the Congress message to every home in the 7^ 
lacs of villages of India. To do this work means at least 
250 honest workers for as many districts, who have 
influence in their respective districts and who believe in 
the Congress programme. No village, no circle need wait 
for instructioijs from headquarters for founding their 
respective organisations. 

There are certain things that are applicable to all. 
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The most potent thing is Swadeshi. Every home must 
Tiave the spinning wheel and every village can organise* 
itself in less than a month and become self-supporting 
for its cloth. Just imagine what these silent revolution 
means and there would be no difficulty in sharing my 
ibelief that Swadeshi means Swaraj and Swadharim. 

Every man and woman can give some money — be it- 
even a pice — to the Tilat Swaraj Fund. And we need 
have no anxiety about financing the movement. Every 
man and woman can deny himself or herself all luxury, 
.all ornamentation, all intoxicants at least for one year. 
And "?ve shall have not only money but we shall have 
boycotted many foreign articles. Our civilization, our 
iculture, our Swaraj depend not upon multiplying our 
wants — self-indulgence, but upon restricting our wants 
— self-denial. 

We can do nothing without Hindu-Muslim unity 
.and without billing the snake of untouchability. Un- 
touchability is a corroding poison that is eating into the 
vitals of Hindu society. Varanaahmm is not a religion of 
superiority and inferiority. No man or God can con- 
•sider another man as inferior to himself. He must 
^consider every man as his blood-brother. It is the 
cardinal principle of every religioiu 

If this is a religious battle, no argument is necessary 
to convince the reader that self-denial must be its 
supreme test. Khilafat cannot be saved, the Punjab 
humanity cannot be redressed, without godliness.’^ God- 
liness means change of heart — in political language, 
.changing the angle of vision. And such a change can 
come in a moment. My belief is that India is ripe for 
Aat change. 

Let us then rivet our attention on : 

(1) Oultivating the spirit of ndn-violence. 
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(2) Setting up Congress organisations in every- 
village. 

(3) Introducing the spinning wheel in every home^ 
and manufacturing all the cloth, required for our wants,, 
through the village weaver. 

(4) Collecting as much money as possible. 

(5) Promoting Hindu-Muslim unity and 

(6) Ridding Hinduism of the curse of untouchability- 
and otherwise purifying ourselves by avoiding intoxicat- 
ing drinks and drugs. 

Have we honest, earnest, industrious, patriotic workers*- 
for this very simple programme ? If we have, Swaraj) 
will be established in India before next October. 


2272rf September^ 1920 

SWARAJ IN ONE YEAR 
(Bx M. K. GANDiir) 

Much laughter has been indulged in at my expense- 
for having told the Congress audience at Calcutta*^ that 
if there was sufficient response to my programme of 
Non-co-operation Swaraj would be attained in one year.. 
Some have ignored my condition and laughed because- 
of the impossibility of getting Swaraj anyhow 'within 

one year.t Others have spelf the ‘ if ’ in capitals and 

^Calcutta Special Congress. 

ft If he following appeared in Yoimg India of ^Dtli , December, 1920 : 

^Sma^aj in by the “ Times ” representative 

as to^is impressions formed as a result of his activities during the last 
three months’ extensive experience copyis that this movement of Non- 
co-operation has come to stay, and it is most decidedly a purifying 
movement, in spite of isolated instances of rowdyism, as for instance 
at Mrs. Besant’s meeting in Bombay, at some plapes in Delhi, Bengal 
and even in Gujarat. The people ai‘e assimilating day after day the* 
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suggested that if ‘ ifs ’ were permissible in argument, any 
absurdity could be proved to be a possibility. My pro- 
position however is based on a mathematical calculation. 

spirit of non-violence, not necessarily as a creed, but as an inevitable 
policy. I expect most startling results, more startling than, say, the 
discoveries of Sir J. C. Bose, or the acceptance by the people of non- 
violence. If tlie Government could be assured beyond any possibi- 
lity of doubt that no violence would ever be ofEered by us, the 
Go^rernment would from that moment alter its character, uncon - 
sciously and involuntarily, but none the less surely on that account.” 

“ Alter its character, — in what directions ? ” asked the Times 
representative. 

“ Certainly in the direction which we ask it should move- -that 
being in the direction of Government becoming responsive to every 
call of the nation. ” 

“ Will you kindly explain further ? ” asked the representative. 

“ By that 1 mean, ” said Mr. Qandhi, “ people will be able by assert- 
ing themselves through fixed determination and self-sacrifice to gain 
the redress of the Khilafat wrong, the Punjab wrong, and attain the 
Swaraj ^of their choice. ” 

“ But what is your Swaraj, and where does the Government come 
in there — the Government which you say will alter its character 
unconsciously ? ” 

“ My Swaraj, ” said Mr. Gandhi, “is the Parliamentary OovcTn- 
ment of India in the modern sense of the term for the time being 
and that Government would be secured to us either through the 
friendly offices of the British people or without them. ” 

“ What do you mean by the phrase, ‘ without them ? ’ ” que.Ktioncd ' 
the interviewer. 

“ This moveipent, ” continued Mr. Gandhi, “ is an endeavour to 
purge the present Government of selfishness and greed which deter- 
mine almost every one of their activities. Suppose that wo have made 
it impossible by dissociation from them to^eed their greed. They 
might not wish to remain in India, as happened in the case of Somali- 
land, where the moment its administration ceased to be a paying 
proposition they evacuated it. ” 

“ How do you think, asked the representative, “ in practice this 
will work out ?” 

“ What I have sketched before you, ’’ said Mr. Gandhi, “is the final 
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And I venture to say that true Swaraj is a practical im- 
possibility without due fulfilment of my conditions. 
.Swaraj means a state such that we can maintain our 
r separate existence without the presence of the English. 
If it is to be a partnership, it must be a partnership at 
will. There can be no Swaraj without our feeling and 

possibility. What I expect is that nothing of that kind will happen* 
In so far as I understand the British people, I will recognise the fo^^ce 
of public opinion when it has become real and potent. Then, and 
. only then, will they realise the hideous injustice which in their name 
the Imperial ministers and their representatives in India have per- 
. petrated. They will therefore remedy the two wrongs in-accordance 
with the wishes of the people, and they will also offer a constitution 
exactly in accordance with the wishes of the people of India, as re- 
, presented by their chosen leaders. ” 

“ Supposing that the British Goveriftnent wish to retire because 
India is not a paying concern, what tio you think will then be the 
position of India ? 

Mr. Gandhi answered ; “ At that stage surely it is easy to undor- 
‘ stand that India will then have evolved either outstanding spiritual 
height or the ability to offer violence against violence. She will haye 
. evolved an organising ability of a high order, and will therefore.be in 
every way able to cope with any emergency that might arise. ” 

“In other words, ” observed the Twies representative, “you expect 
' the moment of the British evacuation, if such a contingency arises, 
will coincide with the’ moment of India’s preparedness and ability 
: and conditions favourable for India to take over the Indian admini- 
stration as a going concern and work it for the benefit and advance- 
, ment of the nation ? ” 

Mr. Gandhi answered the question with an emphatic affirmative. 
“ My experience during the last months fills me with the hope,” con- 
■tinned Mr. Gandhi, “ that within the nine months that remain of the 
,year in which I have eijiected Swaraj for Ihdm we shall redress the 
two wrongs and we shall see Swaraj established in accordance with 
the wishes of the people* of India. ” 

“ Where will the present Government be at the end of the nine 
months ?” Asked the Times representative. 

Mr. Gandhi, with a significant smile, said : “ The lion will then lie 
• with the lamb. ” 
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'%eing the equals of Englishmen. To-day we feel that we- 
are dependent upon them for our internal and external 
security, for an armed peace between the Hindus and the 
Mussalmans, for our education and for the supply of 
•daily wants, nay, even for the settlement of our religious 
squabbles. The Rajahs are dependent upon the British 
for their powers and the millionaires for their millions. 
The British know our helplessness and Sir Thomas 
Holland cracks jokes quite legitimately at the expense of 
Non-co-operationists. To get Swaraj then is to get rid 
of our helplessness. The problem is no doubt stupendous 
•even as it is for the fabled lion who having been brought 
up in the company of goats found it impossible to feel 
'that he was a lion. As Tolstoy used to put it, mankind 
-often laboured under hypnotism. Under its spell con- 
'tinously we feel the feeling of helplessness. The British 
'themsqlves cannot be expected to help us out of ifc. On 
’the contrary, they din into our ears that we shall be fit 
(to govern ourselves only by slow educative processes. 
The Ttmes suggested that if we boycott the councils 
■^e shall lose the opportunity of a training in Swaraj. I 
■have no doubt that there are many who believe what 
^the Tmes says. It even resorts to a falsehood. It 
-audaciously says that Lord Milner’s Mission listened to 
the Egyptians only when they were ready to lift the 
boycott of the Egyptian Council. For me the only 
training in Swaraj we need is the ability to defend 
• ourselves against the whole world and to live our natural 
life in perfect freedom even though it' may be full of 
"defects. Good Government is no substitute for self- 
'Government. The Afghans have a bad Government but 
ifc is Self-Government. I envy them. The Japanese 
learnt, the art through a sea of blood. And if we to-day 
-had the power to drive out the English by superior 
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brute force, we would be counted their superiors,, 
and in spite of our inexperience in debating at 
the Council table or in holding executive offices, we 
would be held fit to govern ourselves. For brute 
force is the only test the west has hitherto recognised,. 
The Germans were defeated not because they were 
necessarily in the wrong, but because the allied Powers 
were found to possess greater brute strength. In the end,, 
therefore, India must either learn the art of war which 
the British will not teach her, or-she mustfollowher own 
way of discipline and self-sacrifice through Non-co- 
operation. It is as amazing as it is humiliating that less 
than one hundred-thousand white men would be able to 
rule three hundred and fifteen million Indians. They do 
so somewhat undoubtedly by force but more by securing 
our co-operation in a thousand ways and making us more 
and more helpless and dependent on them as time goes 
forward. Let us not mistake reformed councils, more 
law-courts and even governorships for real freedom or* 
power. They are but subtler methods of emasculation. 
The British cannot rule us by mere force. And so they 
resort to all means, honourable and.dif^lionourable, in 
order to retain their hold on India. They want India’s 
billions and they want India’s man power for their im- 
perialistic greed. If we refuse to supply them with men 
and money, we achieve our goal, . namely, Swaraj, 
equality, manliness. 

The cup of our humiliation was filled during the closing 
scenes in the Viceregal Council. Mr. Shastri could not 
move his resolution on the Punjab. The Indian victims 
of, Jallianwala received Rs. 1250, the English victims of 
mob-frenzy received lacs. The officials who were guilty 
of crimes against those whose servants they wei*e, we^e 
reprimanded. And the councillors were satisfied. If 
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India were powerful, India would not have stood this 
-addition of insult to her injury. 

I do not blame the British. If we were weak in numbers 
as they are, we too would perhaps have resorted to the 
same methods as they are now employing. Terrorism 
-and deception are weapons not of the strong but of the 
weak. The British are weak in numbers, we are weak in 
spile of our numbers. The result is that each is dragging 
the other down. It is common experience that Englishmen 
lose in character after residence in India and that Indians 
lose in courage and manliness by contact with English- 
men. This process of weakening is good neither for us 
two nations, nor for the world. 

But if we Indians take care of ourselves, the English 
and the rest of the world would take care of themselves. 
Our contribution to the world’s progress must, therefore, 
^consist in setting our own house in order. 

Training in arms for the present is out of the question. 
I go a step further and believe that India has a better 
mission for the world. It is within her power to show 
that she can achieve her destiny by pure self-sacrifice, 
self-purification. This can be done only by Non-co- 
operation. And Non-co-operation is possible only when 
those who commenced to co-operate begin the process 
of withdrawal. If we can but free ourselves from the 
threefold maya of Government-controlled schools, Gov- 
ernment law-courts and legislative councils, and truly 
^control our own education, regulate our disputes and be 
indifferent to their legislation, we are* ready to govern 
ourselves and we are only then ready to ask the Govern- 
ment servants, whether civil or military, to resign, and 
the tax-payers to suspend payment of taxes. 

And is it such an impracticable proposition to expect 
parents to withdraw their children from schools and 
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colleges and establish their own institutions or to aslr 
lawyers to suspend their practice and devote their whole^ 
time and attention to national service against payment,, 
where necessary, of their maintenance, or to ask candi- 
dates for councils not to enter councils and lead their- 
passive or active assistance to the legislative machinery 
through which all control is exercised ? The movement, 
of Non-co-operation is nothing but an attempt to isolate 
the brute force of 'the British from all the trappings 
under which it is hidden and to show that brute force 
by itself cannot for one single moment hold India. 

But I frankly confess tliat, until the three conditions^ 
mentioned by me are fulfilled, there is no Swaraj. We- 
may not go on taking our college degrees, taking 
thousands of rupees monthly from clients for cases^ 
which can be finished in five minutes and taking the- 
keenest delight in wasting national time on the council 
floor and still expect to gain national self-respect. 

The last, though not the least, important part of the- 
vmya still remains to be considered- That is Swadeshi*. 
Had we not abandoned' Swadeshi, we need not have 
been in the present fallen state. If we would get rid of 
the economic slavery, we must manufacture .our own 
cloth and at the present moment only by hand-spinnings 
and hand-weaving. 

All this means discipline, self-denial, self-sacrifice,, 
organising ability, confidence and courage. If we show 
this in one year among the classes that to-day count,, 
and make public opinion, we certainly gain Swaraj 
within one year. If I am told that even we who lead 
have not these qualities in us, there certainly will never 
be Swaraj for India but then we shall have no right to^ 
blame the English for what they are doing. Our salva- 
tion and its time are solely dependent upon us. 
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mil July, 1921 
INDIAN REPUBLIC 

An esteemed correspondent writes : 

“Your attention must h.ave been drawn to statements 
made by Maulana Mohamed Ali and Shaukat Ali that, ’il 
no settlement is arrived at before Christmas regarding, 
our campaign, an Indian republic will be'declared at the 
Ahmedabad session of the Congress. Special impor- 
tance attaches to this statement, as it is not made by 
any irresponsible person but by responsible leaders like* 
the Maulanas, It is felt, however, that the statement is 
both unfortunate and premature, and is likely to come in 
the way of the programme laid down for the country by 
the Congress. The country as a whole has responded' 
magnificently to the appeal of the Congress, and is 
prepared, excepting certain sections, to work for the • 
attainment of Swaraj. I would ask you to give your* 
views regarding the Maulanas’ statement, and to assure* 
the public that no departure from the policy of Non- 
violent Non-co-operation accepted by the Congress, will' 
be made.” 

I am sorry to have to confess, that I have not seen the * 
Maulanas’ declaration, but 1 have no hesitation in giving* 
the assurance, that no stone will be left unturned by me 
to prevent a departure even by a hair’s breadth from the 
policy of Non-violent Non-co-operation that has beem 
deliberately adopted by the country. Nor do I entertain 
the slightest fear of any departure from that policy on: 
the part of the Brothers. 1 have however no difficulty 
about understanding the Maulanas’ mind. They are* 
quite capable of saying, that if India does not get the 
relief she demands in the matters of the Punjab and the* 
Khilafat, she will at the next session of the Congress 
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make a declaration of independence. Swaraj within the 
Empire is a possibility, only if England washes her hands 
■ clean of the taint of the Khilafat breach and the Jallian- 
wala Bagh massacre. The Congress creed has been 
purposely made elastic enough to admit of a demand 
for independence. To go no further, the Maulanas 
have, after all, if they have, but reiterated the opinion 
pronounced by Mr. Andrews, who, unlike me, considers 
that there is no room in the British Empire for a self- 
respecting and self-governing India, and who expects 
that some day, I shall myself be driven to that position. 
1 am differently constituted. I never give up hope so 
long as there is the least chance, and I have faith 
enough in the British people to feel that, whilst they 
will test our determination and strength to the utter- 
most, they will not carry it to the breaking point. 
They are too self-conscious to part with an India 
awakened and strong for the sake of shielding Dyerism 
and O’Dwyerism and of the questiofiable advantage 
of Greek friendship. The Non-conformist conscience 
which is ignorantly hostile to the just aspirations of the 
brave Turks, will prove yielding under the Indian strain 
which is daily gathering force. Long before the Con- 
gress meets, if India proves true to herself, I look forward 
not to a Declaration of Independence, but to an honour- 
able settlement that will satisfy the just demand of 
India re : the Punjab and the Khilafat, and that will assure 
to her full immediate Bwaraj in accordance with the 
wisheslofher chosen representatives. Let thq reader, 
however, not run away with the idea, that my forecast is 
based upon any knowledge of what is going on in Simla 
or Whitehall. I base it upon my profound belief in the 
ability of India during the next three months to assert 
hersdlf, i.e., in the ability of India to carry out an 
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.alnaost complete boycott of foreign cloth, and by still 
:greater self-restraint to prove her ability to adopt Civil 
Disobedience of a very stern character. 


5th January^ 1922 

INDEPENDENCE 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Maiilana Hasrat Mohani put up a plucky fight for 
Independence on the Congress platform and then as 
President of the Muslim League and was happily each 
time defeated. There is no mistake about the meaning 
of the Maulana. He wants to sever all connections with 
the British people even as partners and equals and even 
though the Khilafat question be satisfactorily solved. 
It will not do to urge that the Khilafat question can 
never be solved without complete independence. We 
are discussing merely the theory. It is common cause 
that if the Khilafat question cannot be solved without 
■complete independence, i.e., if the British people retain 
hostile attitude towards the aspirations of the Islamic 
world, there is nothing left for us to do but to insist upoi> 
^complete independence. India cannot afford to give 
Britain even her moral support and must do without 
Britain’s support moral and material, if she cannot be 
induced to be friendly to the Islamic world. 

But assuming that Great Britain alters her attitude, as 
I know she will when India is strong, it will be religi- 
ously unlawful for us to insist on independence, For it- 
will be vindictive and petulant. It would amount to a 
-denial of God, for the refusal will then be based upon 
tthe assumption that the British people are not capable 
-of response to the God in man. Such a position is 
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untenable .for both a believing Mussaiman and' ai 
believing Hindu. 

India’s greatest glory will consist not in regarding- 
Englishmen as her implacable enemies fit only to be 
turned out of India at the first available opportunity but 
in turning them into friends and partners in a new 
commonwealth of nations in the place of an Empire- 
based upon exploitation of the weaker or undeveloped 
nations and races of the earth and therefore finally 
upon force. 

Let us see clearly what Swaraj together with the- 
British connection means. It means undoubtedly 
India’s ability to declare her independence, if she- 
wishes. Swaraj therefore will not be a free gift of the- 
British Parliament. It will be a declaration of India’s- 
full self-expression. That it will be expressed through, 
an. Act of Parliament is true. But it will be merely a. 
courteous ratification of the declared wish of the people- 
of India even as it was in the case of the Union- of South 
Africa. Not an unnecessary adverb in the Union scheme- 
could be altered by the House of Commons. , The ratifi- 
cation in our case will be of a treaty to whichi Britain 
will be party. 

Such Swaraj may not come this year, may not come- 
within our generation. But I have contemplated nothing- 
less. The Hritish Parliament, when the settlement 
comes, will ratify the wishes of the people of India as- 
■expressed not through the bureaucracy but through, her- 
freely chosen representatives. 

Swaraj can never be a free gift by one nation to- 
another. It is a treasure to be purchased with a nation’s- 
best blood. It will cease to be a gift when we have paid 
dearly for it. The Viceroy was confused when he said, 
that Swaraj would have to come from the Parliament 
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unless it came by the sword. He paid no compliment 
to his country when he allowed his audience to infer 
that England was incapable of listening to the moral 
pressure of suffering, and he insulted the intelligence of 
his audience if he wished it to understand that the British 
Parliament would give Swaraj when it wished, irrespec- 
tive of India’s desires and aspirations. The fact is that 
Swaraj will be a fruit of incessant labour, suffering 
beyond measure. 

But His Excellency is unused to any substitute for the 
sword and therefore does probably think that by exercis- 
ing our debating skill in the legislative councils, some 
day or other we shall be able to impress the British 
Parliament with the desirability of granting us Swaraj. 
He will soon learn that there is better and more effective 
substitute for the sword and that is Civil Disobedience. 
It is daily becoming increasingly clear that Civil Disobe- 
dience will afford the course of suffering through which 
India must pass before she comes to her own. 

We have not come to our own. There is still mutual 
distrust between Mussalmans and Hindus. The un- 
touchables have not yet felt the glow of the Hindu touch. 
The Parsis and the Christians of India do not yet know 
their future under Swaraj to a certainty. We have not 
yet learnt the art nor realised the necessity of obeying 
our own laws. The spinning wheel has not yet found a 
permanent place in our homes. Khadi has not yet 
become the national garment. In other words, we have 
not yet understood the art or the conditions of self- 
protection. t 

There is still a body of opinion diminishing in volume 
but not yefc negligible which considers that violence 
alone will bring Swaraj to us and that therefore violence 
might be permitted to continue side by side with 
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non-violence, i.e., onr non-violence should be regarded 
as merely a prelude to and a preparation for violence! 
Those who hold these views little know that their 
attitude constitutes a fraud upon the world. Our pledge 
requires that whilst we are under it vre believe in the 
efficacy of non-violence for the quickest attainment of 
our goal. Each one of us is under a sacred obligation 
to cancel the pledge as soon as he believes that Swaraj 
is unattainable by non-violenee or except by violence. 
Non-violence is a creed while it lasts. It is an expedient 
because it is an experiment. But whilst we are under 
the pledge, we are not only bound to believe in and 
observe non-violence but we are equally bound to 
persuade others to be non-violent and condemn those 
who do violence. I am more than ever convinced that 
we have not reached our goal because even we who 
have subscribed to the Congress creed have not all 
remained non-violent in word and deed nor endeavoured 
to be non-violent in thought or intent. 


Sth December, 1920 
ON THE WRONG- TRACK 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Lord Ronaldshay has been doing me the favour of 
reading my booklet on Indian Home Rule which is a 
translation of Hind Swaraj. His Lordship told his 
audience that if Swaraj meant what I had described it 
to be in the booklet, the Bengalis would have none of it. 
I am sorry that Sw;araj of the Congress resolution does 
not mean the Swaraj depicted in the booklet : Swaraj 
according to the Congress means Swaraj that the people 
of India want, not what the British^ Government may 
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condescend to give. In so far as I can see, Swaraj Vill 
be a Parliament chosen by the people with the fullest 
power over the finance, the police, the military, the navy, 
the courts and the educational institutions.'^ 

I am free to confess that the Swaraj I expect to gain 
within one year, if India responds, will be such Swaraj 

* In the course of a speech at Calcutta oii 13th October, 1920,'* Mr. 
Gandhi had somethiuo^ to say on his idea of Swaraj. He said': Lord 
Eonaldshay who has done me bhe honour of readiiip: my booklet on 
Home Rule has warned my countrymen against engaging themselves 
in a struggle for a Swaraj such as is described in that booklet. Ifow 
though I do not want to withdraw a single word of it, I would say to 
you on this occasion thatl do notask India to follow out to-day the me- 
thods prescribed in my booklet. If they could do that, they would have 
Home Rule not in a year but in a day, and India by realising that 
ideal wants to acquire an ascendency over the rest of the world. But it 
must remain a day dream more or less for the time being. What I am 
doing to-day is that I am giving the country a pardonable programme, 
not for the abolition of law courts, post.?, telegraphs and of railways, 
but for the attainment of Parliamentary Swaraj. 

He added : It was not a joke when I said on the Congress platform 
that Swaraj would be established in one year if there was sufficient 
response from the nation. . . , 

I have proposed a limited programme workable within one year 
having especial regard to the educated classes. We seem to be labour- 
ing under the illusion that we cannot possibly live without Councils, 
law courts and schools provided by the Government. The moment 
wo are disillusioned wc hii.ve Swaraj. It is demoralising both for 
Government and the governed that a hundred thousand pilgrims 
should dictate terms to a nation composed of three hundred millions. 
And how is ii they can thus dictate tt-rms V It is because we have been 
divided and they have ruled. I' have never forgotten Hume’s frank 
confession that the Briti.sh (Tovernmont wa.s sustained by the policy of 
“Divide and Rule,” Therefore it is that 1 have laid stress ui^on Hindu- 
Moslem Unity as one of the most important esseniialsfor the success 
of iSf on-co-operation. But it should be no lip uni ty, nor Imvict, unity , it 
should be a unity broad-based on a recognition of the heart . . . 
Light brings light, not darkness, and nobility done with a noble purpose 
will be twice rewarded. 
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as will make practically impossible the repetition of the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs, and will enable the 
nation to do good or evil as it chooses, and not be good’ 
at the dictation of an irresponsible, insolent, and godless 
bureaucracy. Under that Swaraj, the nation will have 
the power to impose a heavy protective tariff on such 
foreign goods as are capable of being manufactured in 
India, as also the power to refuse to send a single soldier 
outside India for the purpose of enslaving the surround- 
ing or remote nationalities. The Swaraj that I dream of 
will be a possibility only when the nation is free to 
make its choice both of good and evil. 

I adhere to all I have said in that booklet and I would 
certainly recommend it to the reader. Government over 
self is the truest Swaraj, ic is synonymous with mol^sha 
or salvation, and I have seen nothing to alter the view 
that doctors, lawyers, and railways are no help, and are 
often a hindrance, to the one thing worth striving after. 

-s. 

But it has become the fashion now-a-days to ascribe 
hatred ‘to Non-co-operationism. And I regret to find 
that even Col. Wedgwood has fallen into a trap. I 
make bold to say that the only way to remove hatred is 
to give it disciplined vent. No man can — I cannot — 
perform the impossible task of removing hatred so long 
as contempt and despise for the feelings of India are 
sedulously nursed. It is a mockery to ask India not to 
hate when in the same breath India’s most sacred feel-* 
ings are contemptuously brushed aside. India feels 
weak and helpless and so expresses her helplessness by 
hating the tyrant who despises her and makes her crawl 
on the belly, lifts the veils of her innocent women and 
compels her tender children to acknowledge his power 
by saluting his flag four times a day. The gospel of 
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Non-co-operation addresses itself to the task of making- 
the people strong and self-reliant. It is an attempt to 
^transform hatred into pity. 

A strong and self-reliant India will cease to hate 
Bosworth Smiths and Frank Johnsons, for she will have 
the power to punish them and therefore the power also 
to pity and forgive them. To-day she can neither punish 
:nor forgive, and therefore helplessly nurses hatred. • 


IWi Fehrmru^ 1921 

WHAT WILL KILL NOH-OO-OPEUATION ? 

(Bv M. K. Gandhi) 

Certainly violence on the part of Non-co-operators- 
'But that is not what I wanted to answer. What can the 
^Government do to kill R on-co-operation ? — Is the ques- 
i:ion I have been asked. A settlement of the Khilafat in 
■ accordance with the Muslim demand, a settlement of the 
Punjab in accordance with the Indian demand, and the 
igranfc of Swaraj in accordance with a scheme to be 
framed by authorised representatives of the nation. 

What is Swaraj? That is the next question. It is 
partly answered in the foregoing paragraph. No one 
•man can produce a swaraj scheme because it is not one 
man’s swaraj that is wanted nor can a scheme be 
framed in advance. What may satisfy the nation to- 
day may not satisfy it to-morrow. Our evolution is and 
“ must be an organic growth. National will is therefore 
subject to change from day to-day. But some broad 
outlines can certainly be laid down in advance of Swa- 
raj. The nation’s representatives must have full control 
over education, law, police and military. We must have 
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full financial, control. And if we are to be self-govern- 
ing, not a soldier can leave India without our consent. 

What about European interests ? They will be as safe 
in a self-governing India as they are to-disuy. But there 
will be no privileges of a superior race-,, no concessions 
and no exploitation. Englishmen will live as friends in 
every sense of the term but not as rulers. 

And as to the British connection, nobody, so faras lam 
aware, wants to end it for the sake of ending it. There 
must be complete independence if England’s policy is 
in conflict with the Muslim sentiment on the Ehilafat 
question or with the Indian sentiment in the Punjab. In 
any case, it must be a partnership at will, based upon 
mutual love and esteem. 

Is India ready for this ? Time will' show. 1 am con- 
vinced that it is. The S#araj that the Congress 
-demands is not one that is to be granted by England. 
It must be that which the nation demands, and can 
-enforce, in the same sense that South Africa received it. 



PART VIII 

TOWAEDS CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE: 
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TOWARDS CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


%%nd September^ 19'21 
THE LAST ACT 
CBy M. K. G-ANDitr) 

‘THE much talked of arrest*^' of Mau^na Mahomed Ali 
f: 3 ok place at Waltair, whilst we were on our way to 
Madras. 1 am writing this in the train, just after writing 
out a few telegrams. The train halted at Waltair for 
over twenty-five minutes. Maulana Mahomed Ali and I 
'Were going outside the station to address a meeting. 
Hardly had we gone a few paces from the entrance, 
when I heard the Maulana shouting to me and reading 
the notice given to him. I was a few paces in front of 
him. Two whitemen and half a dozen Indian police 
• composed the party of arrest. The officer in charge 
would not let the Maulana finish reading the notice, but 
grasped his arm and took the Maulana away. With a 
smile on his lips he waved good-bye. I understood the 

‘Arrested under Secs. 107 and lOf^ Cr.P.C. only to bo taken to 
Karachi to bo tried under Secs. 1‘21-A and 121-A I. P. C. The arrest 
inaugurated a campaign of repression against the Non-co-operation 
movement which was intensified when the Prince of Wales arrived 
a few days later. 6'tv appendix. 
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meaning. I was to keep the flag flying. May Godhelp>. 
me to prove worthy of the message of a Comrade with 
whom it was a privilege to work. 

I continued my journey to the meeting place. I asked 
the people to remain calm, and fulfil the Congress pro- 
gramme. I then retraced my steps, and went where the' 
Maulana was being detained. I asked the ofiicer in 
charge whether I could see the Maulana. He said he 
had orders to let his wife and Secretary only meet him. 
I saw Begum Mahomed Ali and Secretary Mr. Hayat 
coming out of the detention room. 

Waltair is a beauty spot in Andhra. It is a sanatorium. 
I envied the Maulana his arrest at such a lovely place.. 
He was contemplating staying at Waltair a few days tO' 
rest and complete his accounts of the deputation. But 
the unexpectedly long stay in Bengal and the Moplah 
outbreak had rendered it impossible. 

God had willed it otherwise. He wanted to give the* 
Maulana enforced rest. And I know that he is happy 
in his detention. 

Here is a copy of the warrant of arrest : 

“ To 

F, E. CUN^UN(^HAM, Esq., 

Deputy hisi^ectoT General of Police, 

C\ 1. D, and Railways , Madras. 

Whereas Mahomed Ali i.s to bo called on to show cause why he 
should not be bound over to keep the peace or to be of good behaviom 
for a period of one year under Secs. 107 and 108 Cr. P. C., you are 
hereby directed to arrest the said Mahomed Ali and produce him 
before me. Therein fail not. Dated the 14th day of September, 1921. 

(Sd.) .J. E. HUGGINS, 

Dt. Maghfrak, Vimgapatamf*' 

Is it not funny that he, who has not only been himself 
peaceful, but has endeavoured, and that successfully, to 
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-ensure peace among others and who has been a pattern 
of good behaviour, should be called upon by an insolent 
power to be ‘bound over to keep the peace and be of 
good behaviour’ ? A Government that is evil has no 
Tooin for good men and women except in its prisons. 

What has happened to the younger is bound to happen 
to the elder brother.^' They call themselves Siamese 
twins. They are inseparable. And if the one has 
misbehaved, the other undoubtedly has. I hope, that by 
the time this is in print, India would have learnt of the 
Maulana Shaukat Ali’s arrest. 

In imprisoning Maulana Mohamed Ali, the Government 
has imprisoned the Khilafat. For, the two brothers 
•are the truest representatives of the Khilafat. They 
^cannot rest so long as the Khalifat remains practically a 
prisoner and their holy places virtually under non- 
Muslim control. The imprisonment of either or both 
means a flat refusal to recognise the Khilafat claim. 

The Government will however find that they have 
not succeeded in imprisoning the spirit of the Brothers, 
-and that the Khilafat struggle will rage all the fiercer 
for their imprisonment. The spirit of the Brothers will 
live in every true Hindu and Mussalman who will keep 
the Khilafat flame steady and shining. 

But the Brothers to-day stand for more than the 
Khilafat. They want Swaraj and the redress of the 
Punjab wrong equally with the redress of the Khilafat 
wrong. They are too honourable to sell themselves 
wen for securing the redress of the Khilafat wrong. 
To them the three are inextricably mixed up. It cannot 
well be otherwise, for to grant or to get the one is to 
grant or to get the other. 

For me the imprisonment is a good omen. The 

*Shankat Ali was also subsequently arrested and taken to Karachi. 
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Government were playing with the thing so long as they 
were arresting the rank and file. Every Government 
that does not wish to yield to popular will is bound to 
arrest popular leaders and attempt to crush the popular* 
spirit. With the Indian Government, it has become the 
code of honour to arrest and imprison leaders and yield 
to popular will when there is no grace left in the giving.. 

This imprisonment therefore may safely be regarded 
as a preliminary to the establishment of Swaraj. Only 
the Swaraj Parliament can unlock the gaol gate and 
relieve the Brothers and their fellow prisoners with 
becoming honours. For this is a fight to the finish. 

The best tribute we can pay the Brothers and their 
fellow prisoners is to throw away all doubts, fears and 
lethargy. We have been doubtful as to the value of 
non-violence and Swadeshi for attainment of our goal, 
and our ability to finish the programme within the year. 
We have entertained fear regarding our ability to- 
undergo the necessary sacrifice, and we have been pro- 
secuting our programme lazily. Let us imitate the* 
courage, the faith, the fearlessness, the truthfulness, and 
the vigilant incessant activity of the Brothers, and we- 
shall certainly attain Swaraj. ‘Therein fail not’ were 
the concluding words of the Magistrate’s order. Well, 
the officer in charge ‘failed not’ : Many an English 
officer, be it said to his credit, has lost his life in trying 
not to fail. The Congress and the Khilafat command,, 
mandate, advice, whatever it may be called, is ‘Therein 
fail not.’ Shall we, during the remaining period of 
grace, -so work as to be able to report to the Congress,, 
‘we have failed not’? The orders are clear-: 

(1) Be non-voilent even under the greatest provocation.. 

(2) Preserve Hindu-Muslim unity even under the* 
severest strain. 
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(3) Boycott the use of foreign cloth, even though joiv 
may have to be satisfied with the merest loin-cloth, and 
take to hand spinning, during every odd moment that 
can be spared. 

When we have carried out these conditions, but not 
till then, are we ready to offer Civil Disobedience, that 
will compel obedience from the mightiest Government 
to a people’s wish. 


6ih October, 1921 
FREEDOM OF OPIt^ION 

The following Manifesto appeared in “ Young India 
of 6th October, 1921 : 

In view of the prosecution of the Ali Brothers and 
others for the reasons stated in the Government of 
Bombay Communique"** dated the 15th September 1921, 
we, the undersigned, speaking in our individual capa- 
city, desire to state that it is the inherent right of every 
one to express his opinion without restraint about the 
propriety of citizens offering their services to, or re* 
maining in the employ of the - Government, whether in 
the civil or the military department. 

We, the undersigned, state it as our opinion, that it is 
contrary to natiotial dignity for any Indian to serve as a 
civilian, and more especially as a soldier, under a 
system of Government, which has brought about India’s 
economic, moral and political degradation and which 
has used the soldiery and the police for repressing 
national aspirations, as, for instance, at the time of the 
Rowlatt Act agitation, and which has used the soldiers 
for crushing the liberty of the Arabs, the Egyptians, the 
Turks and other nations who have done no harm to India. . 
* Omitted in this collection. 
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We are also of opinion that it is the duty of every 
Indian soldier and civilian to sever his connection with 
the Government and find some other means . of liveli- 
liood. 

M.K. Gandhi ; AbdnlKalam Azad, (Calcutta) ; Ajmal Khan, (Delhi); 
Lajpatrai, (Lahore) ; Motilal Nehru, (Allahabad) ; Sarojini Naidu, 
^ (Bombay); Abbas Taiyabji; N. C. Kelkar; V. J. Patel; Yallabbhhai J. 
Patel, (Ahmedabad) ; M. E. Jayakar, (Bombay) ; D* Y. Gokhale, 
(Pooiia) ; S.G. Banker; Jawahirlal Nehru, (Allahabad) ; Gangadhar B, 
Deshpande, (Belgaum) ; Lakshmidas Ter si ; Umar Sobani ; Jamualal 
.Bajaj ; M. S. Ane, (xVmraoti) ; S. E. Stokes, (Kotgarh, Simla) ; M. A. 
Ansari, (Delhi); Khaliquzzaman, (Delhi); K. M. Abdul Gafur, (Delhi); 
Abdul Bari,(Liicknow); KrishnajiNilkanth, (Belgaum)' ; C. Eajagopa- 
lachari, (Madras); KondaYenkatappayya, (Guntur); G. Harisarvottam 
B.ao, (Guntur); xinasuya Sarabhai; Jitendralal Bauerji; Mushir Huseu 
Kidwai, (Delhi); Shy am Sundara Chakra varthi, (Calcutta); Eajendra 
Prasad, (Patna); AzadSobani, (Lucknow); HazratMohani,(Cawnpore); 
Mahadeo Haribhai Desai; Barjorji Framji Bharucha; Yakub Hasan ; 
B. S. Munje, (Nagpur); JeramdasDolatram; M. E. Choi kar, (Nagpur); 
Y. Y. Dartane, (Bhusaval); xlhmed Haji SidickKhatri, (Bombay); 
Gudar Eamachandra Eao, (Andhra); D. S. Yijayarao, (Lahore); B.L. 
.‘.Subaramayya, (Andhra); Mia Mahomed Haji Jan Mahomed Chhotani.* 


&th October, 1921 

EXPEESSION OF OPINION 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in ‘‘ Young India ” of the 6th 
“October, under the above heading : 

When in any movement violence is religiously 
-eschewed, it becomes a propaganda movement of the 
purest type. Any attempt to crush it is an attempt to 
* crush public opinion. And such the present repression 

*In a subsequent issue of Young India, Mr. Gandhi stated that in- 
< numerable letters had been received by him requesting that the writer’s 
name also be added to the list of signatories of tiie manifesto includ- 
.iug one from Mr. C. E. Das. 
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has become. Why should I not express my profound 
conviction, 

(1) that it is sinful to serve the Government in any 
capacity whatsoever, especially that of a soldier, 

(2) that it is sinful to drink intoxicating liquors, 

(3) that it is sinful to wear foreign cloth, 

(4) that it is sinful to gamble or speculate in food- 
stuffs or cotton ? 

The Government may, as it is carrying on a counter- 
propaganda, successfully draw recruits for civil and 
military employment, by various methods induce people 
to drink and wear foreign cloth and speculate in food- 
stuff’s and cotton, and thus continue to govern so long as 
people intentionally or ignorantly co-operate with it. It 
will fall the day the people are convinced to the 
contrary. And just as I carry on my propaganda among 
the wine-bibbers and the cotton speculators to wean 
them from their evil ways, I claim the right to tell the 
soldier face to face what is his duty in accordance with 
my opinion. Why should the soldier be kept in 
ignorance of what is going on in the country Is the 
Government afraid, that if he conies to know the truth 
he will no longer serve it ? A Government worth the 
name should be able fully ti educate the soldiery and 
hold its loyalty. But in India everything is armed, — 
peace, loyalty and opinion. Only the people are 
disarmed. Our duty therefore is clear. We must claim, 
even though it be on the gallows, to hold and openly to 
express any opinion we choose, so long as we do not 
directly or indirectly cause violence. That is the battle 
of Non-viohnt Non-co-operation. It’imist be fought to 
the finish. I warn the public that the prosecution for 
‘tampering with the loyalty of the army’ is but the 
precursor of prosecutions for tampering with the loyalty 
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of the people to foreign cloth. What was the burning 
of the Khadi vests and caps of the young men of 
Calicut? What is the crusade against the students of 
the Yizagapatam Medical School, if it is not an insensate 
crusade against Khadi ^ 


Idth October^ 1921 
THE FEAE OF DEATH 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I have been collecting descriptions of Swaraj. One 
of these would be : Swaraj is the abandonment of the 
fear of death. A nation which allows itself to be in- 
fluenced by the fear of death cannot attain Swaraj, and 
cannot retain it if somehow attained. 

English people carry their lives in their pockets. 
Arabs and Pathans consider death as nothing more than 
an ordinary ailment; they never weep when a relation 
dies. Boer women are perfectly innocent of this fear. 
In the Boer war, thousands of young Boer women became 
widowed. They never cared. It did not matter in the 
least if the husband or the son was lost ; it was enough 
and more than enough that the country’s honour was 
safe. What booted the husband if the country was 
enslaved ? It was infinitely better to bury a son’s 
mortal remains and to cherish his immortal memory 
than to bring him up as a serf. Thus did the Boer women 
steel their hearts and cheerfully give up their darlings 
to the angel of Death. 

The people I have mentioned kill and get killed. But 
what cf those who do not kill, but are only ready to die 
themselves? Such people become- the objects of a world’s 
adoration. They are the salt of the earth. . 

The English and Germans fought one another ; they 
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'killed and got killed. The result is that animosities 
have increased. There is no end of unrest, and the 
present condition of Europe is pitiful. There is more of 
deceit, and each fs anxious to circumvent the -rest. 

But the fearlessness which we are cultivating is of a 
^nobler and purer order and it is therefore that we hope 
to achieve a signal victory within a very short time^ 

When we attain Swaraj, many of us will have given up- 
the fear of death; or else we shall not have attained 
:Swaraj. Till now mostly young boys have died in the 
-cause. Those who died in Aligarh were all below 
itwenty-one. TSo one knew who they were. If Govern- 
ment resort to firing now, I am hoping that some men of 
the first rank will have the opportunity of oiferiiigup the 
\supreme sacrifice. 

Why should we be upset when children or young men 
-or old men die ? Hot a moment passes when some one * 
is not born or is not dead in this world. We should feel 
the stupidity of rejoicing in a birth and lamenting a 
•death. Those who believe in the soul — and what Hindu, 
Musalinan or Parsi is there who does not ? — know that the 
•soul never dies. The souls of the living as well as of the 
dead are all one. The eternal processes of creation and" 
•destruction are going on ceaselessly. There is nothing 
in it for which we might give ourselves up to joy or 
sorrow. Even if we extend the idea of relationship 
only to our countrymen and take all the births in the 
vcountry as taking place in our own family, how many 
births shall we celebrate ? If we weep for all the deaths 
in our country, the tears in our eyes would never dry. 
This train of thought should help us to get rid of all fear 
of death. 

India, they say, is a nation of philosophers ; and we 
have not been unwilling to appropriate the compliment 
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Still, hardly any other nation becomes so helpless in the' 
face of death as we do. And in India again, no other 
community perhaps betrays so much of this helplessness 
as the Hindus. A single birth is enofigh for us to be 
beside ourselves with ludicrous joyfulness. A death 
makes us indulge in orgies of loud lamentation which 
condemn the neighbourhood to sleeplessness for the 
night. If we wish to attain Swaraj, and if having attained 
it, wish to make it something to be .proud of, we must 
perfectly renounce this unseemly fright. 

And what is imprisonment to the man who is fearless- 
of death itself ? If the reader will bestow a little thought 
upon the matter, he will find that if Swaraj is delayedt 
it is delayed because we are not prepared calmly to meet 
death and inconveniences less than death. 

As larger and larger numbers of innocent men come 
out to welcome death, their sacrifice will become the 
potent instrument for the salvation of all others ; and 
there will be a minimum of suffering. Suffering cheer- 
fully endured ceases to be suffering and is transmuted 
into an ineffable joy. The man who flies from suffering 
is the victim of endless tribulation before it has come to 
him, and is half dead when it does come. But one who 
is cheerfully ready for anything and everything that 
comes, Escapes all pain; his cheerfulness acts as an 
anesthetic. 

I have been led to write about this subject, because we 
have got to envisage even death, if we will have Swaraj, 
this very year. One who is previously prepared often 
escapes accidents ; and this may well be the case with 
us. It is my firm conviction that Swadeshi constitutes 
this preparation. When once Swadeshi is a success, 
neither this Government nor any one else will feel the 
necessity of putting us to any further test. 
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Still it is best no to neglect any contingency whatever. 
Possession of power makes men blind and deaf ; they 
‘<;annot see things which are under their very nose, and 
-cannot hear things which invade their ears. There is 
thus no knowing what this power-intoxicated Govern- 
ment may not do. So it seemed to me that patriotic men 
-ought to be prepared for death, imprisonment and similar 
eventuafities. 

The brave meet death with a smile on their lips, but 
they are circumspect all the same. There is no room 
ior foolhardiness in this non-violent war. We do not 
propose to go to gaol or to die by an immoral act. We 
must mount the .gallows while resisting the oppressive 
laws of this Government. (Translated from the Gujarati 
JSfavajivmi by D.) 


8th December, 1921 
IN EABNEST 
M. K. Gan Dirt) 

The arrest' of Lala Lajpatrai and Messrs. Lalkhan, 
-Santanam and Gopichand in the Punjab, of Messrs. 
Phooken and Bardolai in Assam, Babu Jitendralai 
Banerji in Bengal, Maulana Mohiuddin and others in 
Ajmer and Mr. Harkarannath Mishra and others in 
Lucknow means business.-^* It shows not merely that 
the Government is in earnest but - that it is not going to 
tolerate Non-co-operation any longer; no longer is it a 
^question of putting down violence, it is one of compelling 
-co-operation. And this is as it should be. The Govern- 
ment had to appear in its true colours some day or other. 
‘No Prince had such welcome as is being offered to the- 
*For other measures and methods of repression, see appendix. 
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Prince of Wales- The chosen leaders of the people are> 
being put away so that the latter may accept the lead 
of the Government and so that there may be no hartal 
on the day of the Prince’s entry into the various 
provinces. 

All this the Government of India, constituted as it is, 
has a right to do, and we non-co-operate because it 
claims and exercises such right on due occasife. The 
right consists in its imposing its will upon the people,, 
not recognising that of the people to have their own way 
except on pain of being imprisoned. The issue is clear,, 
and neatly summed up in the Lawrence statue whose 
removal the Government will not allow, although it is 
the property in law of the people. It must govern by 
the Pen or the Sword. Once more the choice has been 
offered to the people. Will they accept the honourable 
imposition of the Sword and reject the degrading dicta- 
tion of the Pen ? 

The people cannot complain if after fifteen months” 
training they do not know what to do. Indeed the best 
thing they can do is to do nothing, i,e,, to remain as they 
were and continue as if nothing extraordinary had 
happened, England did not stop the war because Lord 
Kitchener died. ‘Business as usual was her motto. She 
was well organised for violence— well enough to do 
without a general or to find an endless succession of’ 
generals.' Are we so well organised for Non-violence 
as to do without leaders, i.e., have an endless successiom 
•of them ? 

In the person of Lala Lajpatrai the Government have 
-arrested one of the greatest of us. His name is known 
all over India. His self-sacrifice has enshrined him in 
the hearts of his countrymen. He has laboured as very 
few have for non-violence side by side with the freest 
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expression and organisation of public opinion. His 
arrest typifies, as notlang else can, the attitude of the 
Government, 

The Punjab has lost no time in choosing a successor/^' 
The Punjabis could not have made a better choice than 
by electing Agha Safdar. He is one of the truest of 
Mussalmans and one of the bravest of Indians. His 
services are all rendered in a most unassuming manner. 
I have no doubt that he will command the same loyal co- 
operation that Lalaji has. The best honour that the 
Punjabis can do to Lalaji is to continue his work as if 
he was in their midst. It is blind, foolish and selfish 
love which dissolves with the disappearance, permanent 
or temporary, of the earthy tabernacle which holds the 
deathless spirit. The Punjabis may not always get an 
Agha Safdar to guide them in the place of Lalaji. He 
may be removed from their midst sooner than we 
may expect. In well ordered organisations leaders are 
elected for convenience of work, not for extraordinary 
merit, A leader is only first among equals. Some one 
must be put first, but he is and should be no stronger 
than the weakest link in the chain. Having therefore 
made our selection we must follow him, or the chain is 
broken and all is loose. 

I wish 1 could impart my faith to the people that 
nothing much remains to be done in order to take us to 
the heaven. The way is clear before us. The President- 
elect has stated it in unqiiivocal t rms : ‘My first word 
and my last word to yon is never to forsake the ideal of 
Non-violent Non-co-operati )n. I know that sometimes 
the provocation is so great that it is extremely difficult 
to remain non-violent in thought, word and deed. The 

* About tho procodure that puopL* should adopt iu oasu of arrests 
and of conduct in jail, soo infra. 
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success of the movement, however, depends upon this 
great principle.’ 

In order to enable us to enforce this great principle in 
our own lives, we must avoid all occasions for provoca- 
tion. We therefore need no demonstrations now nor big 
meetings, we must discipline those who have become 
awakened to withstand provocation and to do construc- 
tive national work which is organisation of carding, 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving, so as to enable the 
nation to supplement her slender resources and to find 
work for the idle hours of the millions. Hindu-Muslim 
unity is an article of faith with* us. It is not to be culti- 
vated or demonstrated except by all working together 
for national uplift and, therefore, devoting their time 
exculsively to manufacture o£ Kha IL 

As soon as we have attained a complete boycott of 
foreign cloth and begun to manufacture our own Khath 
in o;iar respective, provinces and villages, we can become 
free probably without having to resort to mass Civil 
Disobedience. Therefore aggressive Civil Disobedience 
should be avoided, at least till after finishing the boycott 
of foreign cloth and qualifying for the manufacture of 
of handspun Khadi. Defensive Civil Disobedience which 
is forced on us in the prosecution of our campaign we 
ought to welcome, whenever it comes. 

It .will be a distinct sign of weakness and unfitness 
for Swaraj, nf these imprisonments dishearten or demo- 
ralize us. He is no soldier who is afraid or unwilling to 
pay the toll demanded of him. The more he is called 
upon to pay, the more glad he is to find himself the first 
to have to pay. Let us believe and know that we must 
provide the Government gaols with all the work they 
can take. I am convinced "that it is not argument but 
suffering of the innocent that appeals both to the 
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■persecutor and the persecuted. The nation will shed 
her slothful indifference and the G-overnors their callous- 
ness by the sight of such suffering. But it must be the 
willing suffering of the strong and not the unwilling 
•suffering of the helpless weak. Those who have gone 
or are about to go to goal can say, ‘ It is finished.’ We 
who remain outside have to prove worthy of their 
finished work by continuing their work till we have set 
them free or have joined them. He serves best who 
•suffers most. 


15/72 December, 1921 
•DESHABANDHU DAS 

Lord Reading has been as good as his word. The 
highest in the land has not been immune from arrest. 
Lord Ronaldshay had perhaps given the public to under- 
stand that he would not be arrested till after the Congress 
-and, then too, if he did not behave himself. But Lord 
Reading’s’ threat was later than, and therefore cancelled, 
the implied opinion of Lord Ronaldshay. Why should 
the President-elect be left free, if he enlisted volunteers 
. and issued manifestoes ? There was no cessation in the 
. activity for bringing about hartal on the day of the 
Prince’s arrival in Calcutta. It was some such reasoning, 
I suppose, that was applied in effecting the arrest of the 
President-elect. His arrest was accompanied by that 

• of other prominent workers. Maulana AbulKaiam Azad, 

• one of the most learned among Mussalman divines, Maulvi 
Akramkhan, the Secretary of the Khilafat Committee, 
Mr.'Sasinal, Secretary of the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee and Mr. Padmaraj Jain who exercised influence 

• over the Marwadis were arrested with the President- 
elect. This must be obviously to prevent hartal. These 
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arrests mean that the authorities do not want to tolerate* 
even quiet persuasion and canvassing. They want in 
fact a forcible opening of shops. They will not adopt 
the way of Colonel Johnson and threaten to open the 
shops and put soldiers in charge, but they wish to- 
jnfliience the timid shopkeepers by arresting their leaders. 
The merchants of Calcutta have now a chance of showing 
their determination and independence by observing 
complete hartal in spite of the withdrawal of leaders. 
It is more necessary than ever for the people now to 
observe hartal on the 24th. The idea of making a 
demonstration has now become a subsidiary object. 
The honour of their leaders requires the people of Calcutta 
to observe a complete hartal. It will be a proof of their- 
confidence in their leaders and proof also of the exercise 
of their own free will. I am hoping that the people of 
Calcutta will not fail to do their obvious duty on the 24th 
instant. And now that their leaders are withdrawn 
from them, every non-co-operator will constitute hinivSelf' 
a leader for keeping the peace. They cannot’do better- 
than simply keep themselves at home on the 24th except 
volunteers whose duty it will be to protect from harm 
those who may choose to open their shops. lassume that 
both the Congress and the Khilafat Committees have 
elected fresh, oflSce bearers. Our true test is certainly now. . 
The assumption of leadership to-day is like the assump- 
tion of Lord Mayorship by the late Mac Swiney. It 
carries with it the liability for immediate imprisonment. 
If the nation is truly awakened, there should be a 
ceaseless flow of leaders and men and women to be led,. 
Our supply must always be equal to the demand made 
upon us by the Government. We win when we have 
established sufficient credit for ourselves for being able 
to cope with the demand. ■ 
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22nd Decenihei', 1921 

THING'S THAT SINK 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

To imprison those who, whether high or low, break" 
the commandments, to treat them as common felons, to- 
deprive them of their privileges, one can under- 
stand. I would not call that foul play. If you incur the' 
wrath of one who is over you or who has you under his 
power for the time being, to be punished by him for 
your disobedience is what you expect. But if he humi- 
liates yon, if he makes your children, do things you and 
they do not like and which you are not required in law' 
to do, if he treats you like dirt, it becomes unbearable.. 
One learns that in Coconada a Magistrate had the- 
Swaraj and the Khilafat flags pulled down, that he issued 
orders prohibiting the use of such flags for one week,, 
that the children of a school were compelled to salute 
the Union Jack, that a distinguished Professor in 
Calcutta, going out in his academic costume and, on the 
strength thereof, going up to an officer to stop a wanton 
hunt of inoffensive men, was brutally assaulted for 
innocent inquiry as to the cause of the hunt, that a party 
of brave cultured young men were kicked about by those 
who were their warders for the time being. These are 
things that sink. These humiliations show that there is 
little change in the manners of our ‘ masters The 
O’Dwyerian spirit has not died out. Of what use is it that 
Lord Ronaldshay sends for the injured Professor, soothes 
him and assures him that the thing will not happen 
again? What will not happen again? The Professor 
will not be assaulted? Of course he will not be during 
the present crisis. The Professor himself will not again 
presume upon his academic costume and challenge an. 
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■ofificer very soon. But has th^ officer any respect for the 
Professor ? The Professor did not seek relief for himself. 
He interceded for injured humanity. Will Indian huma- 
nity be protected and respected in future because of his 
Lordship’s assurance? It is the habitual training 
.'given to the soldier that matters. He is converted into 
•a vicious animal to be let loose on harmless people on 
given occasions. The Dases and the Azads have gone 
to gaol to prevent a repetition of such unmanly and 
brutal exhibitions. They have welcomed imprisonment, 
in order that even the worst criminal may be protected 
•against wanton injury, that even he may not have his 
•self-respect wounded. They have not gone to gaolforany 
mechanical transference of power. The organic change 
they want, that Lala Lajpatrai has been pining for years, 
■that has become the breath of life for the ease-loving. 
JMotilal Nehru and has made of him practically a Fakir, 
is not to be brought about by Lord Ronaldshay, however 
well-intentioned he may be in his apologies, nor by Lord 
Reading’s smooth phrases and his personal care that 
■officers and men might not overstep the limits of law. 
The organic change will be and can only be brought 
about by the suffering that has come to the people and 
for which, thank God, they find themselves prepared. A 
<5autious friend in order to restrain my optimism tells me 
.that the suffering has only just begun, that for the end 
an view we must pay a much higher price still. He 
really expects that we shall have to invite a repetition of 
Jallianwalas and that, instead of approaching the 
•triangles of the crawling lane fame tremblingly and 
reluctantly, we shall have now to walk to them cheer- 
fully' and with a steady step and suffer lashes for refus- 
ing to crawl. I assure the friend that my optimism has 
room for all these things and much worse that he can 
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imagine. But I promise, too, that if India remains calm 
and unperturbed and does not retaliate even mentally — 
a very difficult process, I admit, and yet not so difficult 
in India’s-present exalted mood, — our very preparedness 
and consequent absence of re-action will exhaust the 
brute spirit for want nutrition, and Lord Beading, 
instead of talking big things to us, will himself adopt 
the human language of penitence and see ample occasion 
in the Indian atmosphere for a new diplomacy. Where- 
as if we forget ourselves and our pledge, we must be 
ready for a thousand J allianwalas and India being turned 
into a vast shambles. The President-elect has prepared 
us for such a consummation. He is sure that we have 
shed the fear of the prison. He is almost certain proba- 
bly from the experience of his brave son and his 
company that we will be prepared to undergo the ordeal, 
of assaults. But he bids us give up the fear of death 
itself. If that time is in store for us, 1 hope that there 
will be non-violent Non-co-operators enough in India, of 
whom it will be written: 

‘They suffered bullets without anger and with prayer 
on their lips, -even for ti^e ignorant murderer.’ 

Well, if the reports are to be credited, two Assamese- 
volunteers have been whipped, the volunteers of Lahore 
have meekly borne the wanton assaults committed on 
them. This fight is not a joke. We have disciplined 
ourselves for the past twelve months and more, and we • 
must now go through it to the end. There is no turning 
back. 


The following appeared in VoiOHj Imlia of 17th 
December, 1921 : 

Viceroy's Share , — I am sorry that I suspect Lord 
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directed. Abstract truth has no value, unless it incar-^ 
nates in human beings who represented it by proving their* 
readiness to die for it. Our wrongs live because we 
only pretend to be their living representatives. The 
only way we can pipve our claim is by readiness to 
suffer in the discharge of our trust. We are on a fair- 
way to proving ourselves worthy of it. But 1 hardly 
think we can yet claim to have given conclusive proof*. 
Who knows if we shall not be found wanting when 
imprisonment means utter discomfort, and even lashes ?’ 
Who knows how many of us are ready to mount the 
gallows ? 

In my opinion, therefore, a conference at which the 
Government is represented will be useful only when the’ 
latter has tried the Nomco-operators to its satisfaction 
and ineasure.d their strength in quantity and quality. 

But since Non-co-operation is a method of cultivating 
public opinion, I would certainly welcome a conference 
of co-operators and Non-co-operators. I am sure that 
they want the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs redressed. 

I am aware that they want freedom for the country as 
much as Non-co-operators. It has given mo much 
pleasure to see almost every moderate journal condemn- 
ing the present' repressive policy of the G:)vernraent. I 
had expected nothing less. And I know that, if Non-co- 
operators keep self-restraint, 'do not become violent, do- 
hot abuse their opponents, every liberal will become a 
Non-co-operator. Indeed even Englishmen will veer 
round to the Non-co-operators and the Government will, 
as it then must, capitulate. That is the expected and 
intended working of the method of Non*co-operation. 
It reduces friction to a minimum. And, if to-day it 
seems to have produced a contrary effect, it is because* 
Non-co-operators have only now begun to see that it is- 
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not enough to ha^^e been fairly Non-violent in deed. It is 
•equally necessary to be Non-violent in word and thought. 
It is unlawful for a Non-co-operator even to wish ill to 
Ihis enemies. What our opponents dread most is undis- 
ciplined violence breaking out under cover of Non- 
violence. They do not believe in our sincerity, i,e.y 
of the vast majority of us. They see in it nothing but 
tchaos and perdition. This repression therefore has 
oome as a blessing in disguise. It is showing them an^ 
us that we have acquired influence over the populace 
to keep it under check even under provoking circum- 
stances. Our restraint has not yet been tried long 
'enough to be considered permanent. We are still in a 
state of uncertainty. The people in Sialkot did stray 
.away from the line, be it ever so slightly. We have 
had so many such little jerks that we do not possess 
the sense of security required to inspire an outsider’s’ 
-faith in the movement, I would therefore welcome every 
opportunity of meeting^ the co-operators on neutral 
ground or for showing the bonafideB of Non-co-operators, 
The Government has shown itself in true colours by 
declaring its intention to suppress Non-co-operation as . 
such. It was on safe ground so long as it sought to put 
•down violence or incitement to or approval of it. I have 
.therefore no doubt that the co-operators will rise to a 
man against the Government madness — ^this vain attempt 
.to stifle expression of opinion and agitation for redress 
oi grievances. But I warn our friends against entertain- 
ing the idea of a conference with the Government till 
-they find that it is truly penitent and means to ^.ppre- 
ciate the popular side. Let there be no conference on 
the boycott of welcome or the right of holding public 
meetings or forming associations of volunteers or others 
:so long as they have no violent purpose. Boycott of the. 

68 
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welcome will and must continue so- long- as the people’s* 
wishes are flouted, and public meetings and associations, 
are elementary rights on which there can be no parley* 
•ing. We must fight for them. 

Let it be understood that Non-co-operators are not 
offering Civil Disobedience that they had intended to,. 
'Their insistence on calling and attending public meet- 
ings and forming peaceful volunteer associations ought 
not to 'be dignified by the name of Civil Disobedience.. 
Non-co-operators are merely on the defensive. They 
have not taken, as they certainly intend to take, the* 
offensive as soon as they are fairly certain of non- 
violent atmosphere. The Government has obliged them 
by anticipating them and providing them with a test of 
their own capacity. 


%%nd December, 1931 
THE PROPOSED C6HFERE.N0E 

Referring to Lord Ronaldshay’s speech at the Bengal 
Legislative Council on Monday last, Mr. Gandhi made 
the following statement to the correspondent of the 
'Associated Press at his Ashram late in the night : I have 
read Lord Eonaldshay’s speech* in the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council. Whilst I appreciate the note of conciliation 
about it, I cannot help saying that it is most misleading.. 
I do not want .to criticise those parts of the speech 
which lend themselves to criticism. I simply ’want 
to say that the present situation is entirely his own- 
and the Viceroy’s doing. In spite of my strong desire 
to ’avoid suspecting the Government of India and the- 
Local Governments of a wish* to precipitate a conflict 
I * Omitted in this collection. 
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with the people, up to nowall that I heard and read 
leads me to the conclusion that my suspicion is justified. 
Whilst I do not wish to deny the existence of some sort 
of pressure, even intimidation, on the part of individuals, 
I do wish emphatically to deny that in connection 
with the phenomenal hartal on the 17th ovember, in 
Calcutta, there was any intimidation, organised or initiat- 
ed by or on behalf of the Local Congress or the 
Khilafat Committees, On the contrary, I am certain that 
the influence exerted by both these bodies- was in the 
direction of avoiding all intimidation. Moral pressure 
there certainly was and will always be in all big move- 
ments, but it must be clear to the simplest understanding 
that a complete hartal such as Calcutta witnessed on 
the 17th November, would be an impossibility by mere 
imtimidation. But assume that there ^was intimidation. 
Was there any reason for disbanding Volunteer Corps , 
prohibiting public meetings and enforcing laws which 
are under promise of repeal? Why has no attempt 
been made to prove a single case of intimidation ? It 
grieves me to have to say that the Governor of Bengal 
has brought in the discovery of swords or sword-sticks 
in one place in Calcutta to discredit large public organi- 
sations Who intimidated the {>eople into observing a 
complete hartal in Allahabad after all the leaders were 
arrested and in spite of the reported undue official pres- 
sure that was exercised upon shopkeepers and ghari-' 
wallas at that place ? Again, His Lordship says, “ If we 
are to assume that this development means there is 
genuine desire to bring about improvement, there must 
be a favourable atmosphere. In other words, it will- be 
generally agreed that to trust must be an essential 
preliminary to any possible conference. If responsible 
leaders of Non-co-operation now come forward with 
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definite assurance that this is the correct interpretation,! 
. should then say we were in sight of such a change of 
circumstances as would justify Government imreconsider- 
ing the position. But words must be backed by deeds. 
If I were satisfied only that there was general desire for 
the conference and that respgnsible Non-co-operation 
leaders were prepared to take action, then I should be 
prepared to recommend my Government to take steps in 
consonance with the altered situation.” This is highly 
misleading. If wherever words “ Non-co-operation 
leaders” occur, the word “ Government” were put in, and 
if the whole of the statement came from a K on-co-opera- 
tor, it would represent the correct situation. Non-co- 
operators have really to do nothing, for they have precipi- 
tated nothing. They are over-cautious. The disturbance 
in Bombay was allo'wed to override their keen desire to 
take up aggressive Civil Disobedience, but in the present 
circumstances the phrase “Civil Disobedience” is really 
a misnomer. What Non-co-operators are doing to-day, I 
claim, every co-operator would do to-morrow under 
similar circumstances. When the Government of India 
or the Local Governments attempt to make our political 
existence or agitation, no matter how peaceful, an utter 
impossibility, may we not resist such attempt by every 
lawful means at our disposal ? I cannot imagine any- 
thing more lawful or more natural than that we should 
continue our volunteer organisations purging them of 
every tendency to become violent and continue also to 
hold public meetings taking the consequences of such a 
step. Is it not proof of the law-abiding instinct of 
hundreds of young men and old men that they have 
meekly, without offering any defence and without 
complaining, accepted imprisonment for having dared 
to exercise their elementary rights in the face of Govern- 
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ment persecution ? And so it is the Government which 
is to prove its genuine desire for a conference and an 
ultimate settlement- It is the 'Government which has to 
arrest the fatal course along which repression is taking 
it. It is the Government that is to prove to Non-co~ 
operators its hona fides before it can expect them to 
take part in any conference. When the Government 
does that, it will find that there is an absolutely peace- 
ful atmosphere. Non-co-operation, when the Govern- 
ment is not resisting anything except violence, is a most 
harmless thing. There is really nothing for us to' 
suspend; We cannot be expected, until there is actual 
settlement or guarantee of settlement, to ask schoolboys 
to return to Government schools or lawyers to resume 
practice ‘or public men to become candidates for the 
Councils or title-holders to ask for return of titles. In 
the nature of things, it is therefore clear that Non-co- 
operators have to do nothing. Speaking personally, l ean 
certainly say that if there is a genuine desire for a con- 
ference, 1 would be the last, person to advise precipitating 
aggressive Civil Disobedience, which certainly it is my 
intention to do immediately I am entirely satisfied that 
the people have understood the secret of Non-violence ; 
and let me say the last ten days’ events have shown that 
the people seem clearly to understand its inestimable 
valuer If then the Government recognises that Non-co- 
operators mean business and intend to suffer limitlessly 
for the attainment of their goal, let the Government 
unconditionally retrace its steps, cancel the notifications 
about disbandment of volunteer organisations and 
prohibitions of public meetings and realease all those 
men in the different provinces who have been arrested 
and sentenced for so-called Civil Disobedience or for 
any other purpose given under the definition of Non-co- 
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operation but excluding acts of violence, actual or 
intended. Let the Government come down with a heavy 
hand on every act of violence or incitement to it, but we 
must claim the right for all time of expressing our opi- 
nions freely and educating public opinion by every 
legitimate and non-violent means. It is therefore the 
Government who have really to undo the grave wrong 
they have perpetrated and they can have the conference 
they wish in a favourable atmosphere. Let me also say 
that, so far as I am concerned, I want no conference to 
consider the ways and means of dealing with Non-co- 
operation. The only conference that can at all avail at 
this stage is a conference called to deal with the causes 
of the present discontent, namely, the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs and Swaraj. , Any conference again 
which can usefully sit at the present stage must be con- 
ference that is really representative and not a conference 
to which only those whom the Government desire are 
invited. 


19th January^ 1922 
THE VICEROY’S REPLY 

Interviewed by Associated Press correspondent, Mr. 
Gandhi made the following statement regarding Lord 
Beading’s speech at Calcutta in reply to the deputation 
led by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I must confess 
that 1 have read the Viceregal utterance with deep pain. 
1 was totally unprepared for what I must respectfully 
call his mischievous misrepresentation of the attitude of 
the Congress and .the Khilafat. organisations, in connec- 
tion with the visit of His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales V Every resolution passed by either organisation 
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tand every speaker has laid the greatest stress upon the 
fact that there was no question of showing the slightest 
ill-will against the Prince or exposing him to any affront. 
'The boycott was purely a question of principle and direct* 
ei against what we have held to be the unscrupulous 
methods of the bureaucracy. I have always held, as I hold 
^ven now, that the Prince has been brought, to India in 
order to strengthen the hold of the Civil Service corpo- 
ration which has brought India into a state of abject 
paupersim and political serfdom. If I am proved to be 
wrong in my supposition that the visit has that sinister 
•meaning, I shall gladly apologise. 

It is equally unfortunate for the Viceroy to say that the 
boycott of the welcome means an affront to the British 
'people. His Excellency does not realise what grievous 
wrong he is doing to his own people by confusing them 
with the British administrators in India. Does he wish 
India to infer that the British administrators here repre-- 
•sent the British people and that agitation directed 
-against their methods is an agitation against the British 
people ? And if such is'the Viceregal contention and if 
to conduct a vigorous and effective "agitation against the 
methods of bureaucracy and to describe them in their, 
true colours is an affront to the British people, then I ain 
•afraid I must plead guilty. Bui then I must also say. in 
■all humility, the Viceroy has entirely misread and misun-: 
‘derstood the great national awakening that is taking 
■place in India. I repeat for the thousandth time that 
dt is not hostile to any nation or any body of men, but ii 
is deliberately aimed at the system under which the 
^Government of India is being to-day conducted, and I 
promise that no threat and no enforcement of threats 
by the Viceroy or any body of men will strangle ihat«. 
sagitation or send to rest that awakening. 
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I haye said in my reply to Lord RonaMshay’s speeblr 
that we have not taken the offensive ; w'e are not the’ 
aggressors, we have not got to stop any single activity,*. 
It is the Government that is to stop its aggravatingly 
offensive activity aimed not at violence but a lawful, 
disciplined, stern but absolutely non-violent agitation* 
It is for the Government of India and for it alone to bring 
about a peaceful atmosphere, if it so desires. If has' 
hurled a bomb-shell in the midst of material rendered 
inflammable by its own action and wonders that the* 
material is still not inflammable enough to explode. The* 
immediate issue is not now the redress of the thre'e* 
wrongs ; the immediate issue is the right of holding public 
meetings and the right of forming associations for 
peaceful purposes. And in vindicating this right we are 
fighting the battle not merely on behalf of Non-co-opera- 
tors, but we are fighting the battle for all schools of' 
politics. It is the condition of any organic growth, and 
I see in the Viceregal pronouncement an insistence upon 
sutmission to a contrary doctrine which an erstwhile* 
exponent of the law of liberty has seen fit to lay down 
upon finding himself in an atmosphere ' where there is 
little regard for law and order on the part of those very 
men who are supposed to be custodians of law and order. 
I have only to point to the unprovoked asvsaults being* 
committed, not in isolated cases, not in one place, but in 
Bengal, in the Punjab, in Delhi’ and in the United Prov- 
inces. I have no doubt that as repression goes on in its- 
mad career, the reign of terrorism will overtake the whole 
of th^s unhappy land. But whether the campaign is 
•conducted on civilised or uncivilised lines, so far as I 
can see, there is only one way open toNon-co-operatofs, 
indeeed I contend, eVen to the people of India. t)n this, 
question of the right of holding public meetings andi 
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forming associations there can be no yieding. We have- 
burnt our boats and we must sail onward till that primary 
right of human beings is vindicated. 

Let me make my -own position clear. I am most anxi- 
ous for a settlement, I want a Round Table Conference., 
I want our position to be clearly known by everybody 
who wants to understand it. I impose no conditions, 
but when conditions are imposed upon me prior to the 
holding of the conference. I must be allowed to examine 
those conditions, and if I find that they are suicidal, I 
must be excused if I don’t accept them. The amount of 
tension that is created can be regulated solely by the 
Government of India, for the offensive has been taken 
by the Government. 


19f/i January, 1922 
THE MALAVIYA CONPERENOE 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The Confere*nce^' was both a success and a failure. It 
was a success in that it showed an earnest desire on the 
part of those who attended to secure a peaceful solution 
of the present trouble, and in that it brought under one 
roof people possessing divergent views. It was a failure 
in that, through certain resolutions have been adopted, 
the Conference did not leave on my mind the impression 
that those who assembled together as a whole realised 
the gravity of the real issue. The mind of the Conference 
"" A conference of leadern of all parties, arranged by Pandit Mala^- 
viya, was held in Bomhiy on I4th January, 1922, at which over a 
hundred leaders of all parties from all provinces were present. It 
recommended stopping of repression and the convoking of a round 
‘tnble conference between Government and Non-co-operators and 
other leaders. Government rejected the proposals. For further de- 
tails see appendix. 
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‘ seemed to be centred more on a round table conference 
than upon asserting the popular right of free speech, free 
. association and free press which are more than a round 
table conference. I had expected on the part of the 
Independents to declare their firm attitude that no matter 
how much they might differ regarding the method of 
Non-co-operation, the freedom of the people was a com- 
mon heritage and that the assertion of that right was 
three-fourths of Swaraj ; that therefore they would defend 
that right even with Civil Disobedience, if need be. 

However, as the attention of the Conference could not 
be rivetted on that point, but on a round table confe- 
rence, the discussion turned upon the essentials of such 
.a conference. 

My own position was clear. I would attend any con- 
ference as an individual, vrithout any conditions. My 
purpose as a reformer is to convert people to the view I 
hold to be right and therefore to see everybody who 
would care to listen to me. But when I was asked to 
mention the conditions necessary - for an atmosphere 
favourable for a successful conference, I had to press 
home certain conditions. And must own that the 
Resolutions Committee approached my view-point with 
the greatest sympathy and showed every anxiety to 
•eccommodate me. But side by side with this, I observed 
an admirable disposition on its part to consider the 
Government’s difficulties. Indeed the Government’s 
'Case could not have been better presented, if it had been 
' 'directly and officially represented in the Conference. 

The result was a compromise. The withdrawal of 
notifications and the discharge of prisoners coming 
under the notifications and of the /ato/ prisoners, «.(?., the 
All, Brothers and. others who have been convicted in 
respect of the fatwas regarding military service, was 
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.common cause. The Commifctee saw the force of the 
suggestions that the distress warrants should be dis- 
. charged, the fines imposed upon the Press, etc. should 
be refunded, and that the prisoners convicted for non- 
violent or otherwise innocent activities under cover of 
the ordinary laws should be discharged upon the proof 
of their Non-violence. For this purpose, I had suggested 
the committee appointed by the conference. But on the 
Resolutions Committee showing that it would be diflSoult 
for the Government to accept such an uncontrolled 
recommendation, I agreed to the principle of arbitration 
now imported in the resolution. The second compromise 
is regarding picketing. My suggestion was that in the 
> event of the round table conference being decided upon. 
Non-co-operation activities of a hostile nature should be 

• suspended and that all picketing, except hona fide peace- 
ful picketing should also be suspended, pending result of 
the conference. As the implications of hostile activities 

. appeared to me to be too dangerous to be -a-cceptable, 1 
hastily withdrew my own wording and gladly threw 
over even hona fide peaceful picketing, much though 1 
regretted it. I felt that the friends interested in liquor 
picketing for the sake of temperance would not mind 
the temporary sacrifice. 

I agreed too to advise the Working Gomniittee to 
postpone general mass Civil Disobedience comtemplated 
by the Congress to the 31st instant in order to enable the 
‘ Committee and the Conference to enter into negotiations 
with the Government. This, I felt, was essential to show 
our bona fide^i. We could not take up new offensives, 
whilst negotiations for a conference were being conducted 
by responsible men. I further undertook to advise the 
'Committee, in the event of the proposed conference* 

• coming off, to stop all hartals pending the conference. 
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This I hold to be inevitable. Hartals are a demonstration 
against bureaucracy. We cannot continue them, if we 
are conferring with them for peace. Workers will bear 
in mind that a« yet no activity of the Congress stops save 
general Civil Disobedience. On the contrary, enlistment 
of volunteers and Swadeshi propaganda must continue 
without abatement. Liquor shop picketing may continue 
where it is absolutely peaceful. It should certainly 
continue where notices unnecessarily prohibiting picket- 
ing have been issued. So may picketing continue 
regarding schools or foreign cloth shops. But whilst all 
our activities should be zealously continued, there should 
be the greatest restraint exercised and every trace of 
violence or discourtesy avoided. When restraint and 
courtesy are adde'd to strength, the latter becomes irresis-- 
tible. Civil Disobedience being an indefeasible right, 
the preparations for it will continue even if the conference^ 
comes off. And the preparations for Civil Disobedience 
consist in : 

1. the enlistment of volunteers, 

2. the propaganda of Swadeshi, 

3. the removal of untouchability, 

4. the training in non-violence in word, deed and 
thought, 

5. unity beetween diverse creeds and classes. 

I hear that many are enrolled as volunteers in various 
parts of India, although they do not wear Kliadi^ do not 
believe in complete non-violence, or, if they are Hindus, 
do not believe in untouchability as a crime against 
humanity. I cannot too often warn the people that every 
deviation, from our own rules retards our progress. It is^ 
the quality of our work which will please God and not 
quantity. Not all the lip Mussalmans and the lip Hindus 
will enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Islam is no stronger* 
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tdian the Kingdom of Heaven. Islam is no stronger than 
-the best Mussalman. Thousands of nominal followers of 
Hinduism belie their faith and discredit it. One true and 
perfect follower of Hinduism is enough - to protect it for 
.■all time and against the whole world. Similarly, one 
true and perfect Non-co-operator is any day better than 
.a million Non-co-operators so-called. The best prepara- 
tion for Civil Disobedience is to cultivate civility, that 
is truth and non-violence, amongst ourselves a,nd our 
surroundings. 

An Unfortunate Incident , — The abrupt withdrawal of 
■iSir Sankaran Nair'" was an unfortunate incident. In my 
opinion, he had nothing to do with my, or later, with 
Mr, Jinnah’s opinions. As Speaker, especially, he was 
-exempt from any implied or express identification with 
.anybody’s views. I cannot help feeling that Sir 
.Sankaran erred in the conception of his duty as Speaker. 
But as we progress towards democracy, we must be pre- 
pared even for such erroneous exercise of independence. 
I congratulate Sir Sankaran Nair upon his boldly exer- 
<cisinghis independence, which I have not hesitated to 
call cussedness in private conversation, and upon the 
independence of the Committee in not suffering a nerv- 
* ous collapse, but quietly electing Sir Vishveshwarayya 
.and voting thanks to the retiring Speaker for the services 
•rendered. 


’ Sir Saukjii'aii was the sp.iiikor ot Iha Bombay L jadors’ Conf oreuca 
Mon the first day and retired the second day alie^iiii? that, in view of 
JVlr. Gaiulbi’ri attitude, there was no use fora conference. 
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IWt January, 1922 
THE DEMANDS 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

In order that all may approach the round table con- 
ference "with perfect knowledge of the Congress demands 
I laid all our cards on the table and reiterated the claims’ 
regarding the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj. -Let me 
repeat them here ; 

(1) So far as I can write from memory, full restora- 
tion to the Turks of Constantinople, Adrianople, Anatolia, 
including Smyrna and Thrace. Complete withdrawal of 
non-Muslim influence from Arabia, Mesopotamia, Pales- 
tine and therefore Syria and withdrawal of British troops 
whether English or Indian from these territories. 

(2) Full enforcement of the report of the Congress 
• Sub-Committee and therefore the stopping of the pensions 

of Sir.Michael O’Dwyer, General Dyer and other ofBcers. 
named in the report for dismissal. 

(3) Swaraj means', in the event of the foregoing- 
demands being granted, full Dominion status. The 
scheme of such Swaraj should be framed by represen- 

■ tatives duly elected in terms of the Congress Constitu- 
tion. That means four annas franchise. Every Indian 
adult, male or female, paying four annas and signing 
the Congress creed, will be entitled to be placed on the 
electoral roll. These electors would elect delegates who ■ 
would frame the Swaraj constitution. This shall be- 
given effect to without any change by the British Parlia- 
merit. 

If the Congress programme is so cut arid dried, where 
is the necessity for a conference ?— asks the critic. I 
hbld that there is and there always will be. 

The method of execution of the demands has to be- 
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considered. The Goyernment may have a reasonable 
and a convincing answer on the claims. The Congress- 
men have fixed their minimum, but the fixing of the 
minimum means no more than confidence in the justice 
of one’s cause. It further means that there is no room 
for bargaining. There can, therefore, be no appeal to 
one’s weakness or incapacity. The appeal can only be 
a^ddressed to reason. If the Viceroy summons the con- 
ference, it means either that he recognises the justice of 
the claims or hopes to satisfy the Congressmen, among 
others, of the injustice thereof. He must be confident of 
the justice of his proposals for a rejection or reduction of 
the claim. That is my meaning of a meeting of equals 
who eliminate the idea of force, and instantly shift their 
ground as they appreciate the injustice of their position, 
I assure His Excellency the Viceroy and everybody con- 
cerned that the Congressmen or Non-co-operators are as 
reasonable beings as may be found on earth or in India. 
They have every incentive to be, so for theirs is the duty 
of suffering as a result of rejection of any just o&er. 

I have heard it urged that on the Khilafat the Imperial 
Government is powerless. I should like to be convinced 
of this. In that case and if the Imperial Government 
make common cause with the Mussalmans of India, 1 
should be quite satisfied and take the chance with the 
Imperial Government’s genuine assistance of convincing 
the other powers of the justice of the ^Khilafat claim. 
And even when the claim is admitted, much requires to 
be discussed regarding the execution. 

Similarly regarding the Punjab. The principle being 
granted, the details have to be settled. Legal difficul- 
ties have been urged about stopping the pensions to 
the dismissed officials. The reader may not know that 
Maulana Shaukat Ali’s pension (I suppose he occupied 
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fclie same status as Sir Michael O’Dwyer) was stopped 
without any inquiry or previous notice to him. I believe 
that service regulations do provide for removing oiiicers 
and ofScials from the pensions list on proof of gross 
neglect of duty or disloyal service. Anyway let the 
Government prove a case for refusal to grant the Punjab 
.demand save the plea of the past services of these 
ofiScials. I must refuse to weigh their service to the 
Empire against their disservice to India, assuming the 
:possibility of two such things co-existing. 

Swaraj scheme is undoubtedly a matter on which there 
will be as many minds as there are men and women. 
And it is eminently a thing to be debated in a conference. 
But here again there must be a clean mind and no menfcal 
-reservations. India’s freedom must be the. supreme 
interest in everybody’s mind. There should be no 
• obstruction such as the preoccupation of the British elec- 
tor or the indiiference of the House of Commons or the 
hostility of the House of Lords. No lover of India can 
possibljr take into account these extraneous matters-. 
The only question to consider will be — is India ready for 
what she wants ? Or does she ask like a child for food 
she has no stomach for ? That can be determined not by 
outsiders but by Indians tjiemselves. 

From that standpoint, I do consider the idea of the 
^conference for devising a scheme of full Swaraj prema- 
ture. India has'not yet incontestably proved her strength. 
Her suffering is great indeed, but nothing and not 
prolonged enough for the object in view. She has to go 
through greater discipline. I was punctiliously careful 
not to make Non-co-operators party to the conference 
resolutions, because we are still so weak. When India has 
'evolved disciplined strength, i would knock myself at 
.the, Viceregal door for a conference, and 1 know that the 
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Viceroy will gladly embrace the opportunity whether he 
be an eminent lawyer or a distinguished militarist. I 
'do not approach directly, because I am conscious of our 
weakness. But being humble T make it clear through 
Moderate or other friends that I would miss not a single 
opportunity of haying honest conferences orconsulta^ 
tions. And so I have not hesitated to advise Non-co- 
operators thankfully to meet the Independents and 
place our services at their disposal to make such use cf 
them as they may deem fit. And if the Viceroy or a 
, party desires a conference it would be foolish for 
Non-co-operato»s not to respond. The case of Non-co- 
operators depends for success on cultivation of public 
opinion and public support. They have no other force 
to back them. If they forfeit public opinion, they have 
lost the voice of God for the time being. 

For the manner of preparing the scheme too, I have 
simply suggested what appears to me to be a most feasi- 
ble method. The All-India Congress Committee has not 
considered it nor has the Working Committee. The 
adoption of the Congress franchise is ray own sugges- 
tion, But what I have laid down as the guiding principle 
is really unassailable. The scheme of Swaraj is that 
scheme which popular representatives frame. What 
happens then to the experts in administration and others 
who may not be popularly elected ? In my opinion, they 
also should attend and have the vote even, but they 
must necessarily be in a minority. They must expect 
to influence the majority by a constant appeal to the 
logic of facts. Given mutual trust and mutual respect, 
a round table conference cannot but result in a satisfac- 
tory and honourable peace. 
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PURE CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

All the readers of “ Young India” may not know that 
Ahroedahad came under a heravy fine for the misdeeds 
of the April of last year. * The fine was collected from 
the residents of Ahmedabad but some were exempted at 
the discretion of the collector. Among those who were 
called upon to pay the fines were income-tax payers. 
They ha4 to pay a third of the tax paid by them. Mr. 
Y. J. Patel, a noted barrister, and Dr. Kanuga, a leading 
medical practitioner, were among those jyho were unable 
to pay. They had admittedly helped the authorities to 
quell the disturbance. No doubt they were Satyagrahis, 
but they had endeavoured to still the mob, fury even at 
some risk to their own persons. But the authorities 
would not exempt them. It was a difficult thing for 
them to use discretion in individual cases. It was 
eiiually difficult for these two gentlemen to pay any fine 
when they were not to blame at all. They did not 
wish to embarass the authorities and yet they were 
anxious to preserve their self-respect. They carried on 
no agitation but simply notified their inability to pay 
the fines in the circumstances set forth above. There- 
fore an attachment was issued. Dr. Kanuga is a very 
busy practitioner and his box is^ always full. The 
watchful attaching official attached his cash box and 
extracted enough money to discharge the writ of execu- 
tion. A lawyer’s business cannot be conducted on those 
lines. Mr. Patel sported omcash box. A sofa of his 
sitting room was therefore attached and advertised for 
sale and duly sold.' Both these Safcyagrahis have thus 
completely saved their consciences. 

See p. 15 
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"Wiseacres may laugh, at the folly of allowing writs of 
iattachment and paying for the collection of fines. 
Multiply such instances and imagine the consequence to 
the authorities of executing thousands of writs. Writs 
•are possible when they are confined to a few recalci- 
trants. They are troublesome when they have to be 
executed against many high-souled persons who harve 
•done no wrong and who refuse payment, to vindicate a 
principle. They may not attract much notice when 
isolated individuals re.sort to this method of protest. 
But clean examples have a curious method of multiply- 
ing themselves. They bear publicity and the sufferers 
■instead of incurring odium receive congratulations. 
Men like Thoreau brought about the abolition of slavery 
by their personal examples. Says Thoreau : ’* I know 
ithis well, that if one thousand, if one hundred, if ten 
men whom I could name, — if ten honest men only — aye, 
if one honest man, in this state of Massachusettes ceasing 
do hold slaves were actually to withdraw from this co- 
partnership and be locked up in the country gaol there- 
for, it would be the abolition of slavery in America. 
For it matters not how small the beginning may seem to 
be, what is once well done is done for ever.” Again, he 
says, “ I have contemplated the imprisonment of the 
•offender rather then seizure of his goods — though both 
will serve the same purpose, because they who assert 
the purest right and consequently are most dangerous to 
a corrupt State, commonly have not spent much time in 
.accumulating property.” We therefore congratulate 
Mr. Patel and Dr. Kanuga on the excellent example set 
■by them in an excellent spirit and in an excellent cause. 
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Zrd Noremher^ 1921! 

EEQUISITE COEDITIOiNS 

Those only can take up Civil Di&ohedJience, who believe 
in willing obedience even to irksome ■ laws imposed by 
the State so long as they do not hurt their conscience or 
religion, and are prepared equally willingly to su€er the 
penalty of Civil Disobedience. Disobedience to be civil 
has to be absolutely non-violent, the underlying principle 
being, the winning over of the opponent by suffering,. 
i.e., love." 

For the purpose of the Khilafat, the Punjab or Swaraj- 
civil resisters must implicitly believe in the necessity 
of Hindu-Muslim unity based not upon expediency but 
upon real affection. Civil resisters znust believe ini 
Swadeshi and therefore use only handspun. Humanly 
speaking, if not even one out of the two hundred and 
fifty districts of India is thus ready,Iconsiderthe attain- 
ment of Swaraj during this year nearly impossible. If 
one district can be found where ninety per cent, of tho 
population have completely boycotted foreign cloth and 
are manufacturing all the cloth required by them by hand 
spinning and hand weaving, if the whole of the popula- 
tion of that district, whether Hindu, Mussalman, Parsi, 
Sikh, Christian or Jew, is living in perfect amity, if 
the whole of its Hindu population is purged of the sin of 
untouchability and if at least one in every ten of its. 
inhabitants is capable of suffering impiisonment or even 
mounting the gallows, and if, while that district is civilly, 
peacefully and honourably resisting the Government, the- 
rest of India remains non-violent and united and prose- 
cutes the programme of Swadeshi, I hold it to be perfectly 
possible to establish Swaraj during this year. 1 shall 
hopfe that there are several such districts ready. In any 
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tease, the method now to adopt is for workers to concen- 
trate on and develop their own districts without reference 
to the rest- They must not invite imprisonment till they 
.are ready, nor must they avoid it if it comes to them 
unsought. They should make no speeches but simply 
finish the Swadeshi programme in a businesslike manner. 
Where workers find no response from their districts, 
they must not get disheartened but should simply become 
'expert carders, spinners and weavers. Their out-turn 
will be their best and whole work whilst their neighbours 
are thinking what to do. 


lOfA November, ■1921 
THE MOMENTOUS ISSUE ' 

(By i\I. K. Gandh]) 

The next few weeks should see Civil Disobedience in 
Tull working order in some part of India. With illustra- 
tions of partial and individual Civil Disobedience the 
*country has become familiar. Complete Civil Disobedi- 
ence is rebellion without the element of violence in it. 
An out and out civil resister simply ignores the authority 
of the state. He becomes an outlaw claiming to dis- 
regard every unmoral state law. Thus, for instance, he 
■may refuse to pay taxes, he may refuse to recognise 
the authority of the state in his daily intercourse. 
He may refuse to obey the law of trespass and 
claim to enter military barracks in order to speak to 
the soldiei's, he may refuse to submit to limitations 
upon the manner of picketing and may picket within 
the prescribed area. In doing all this, he never uses 
force and never resists force when it is used against 
tiim. Ittt fact, he invites imprisonment and other uses . 
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of force against himself. This he does, becanse, antf 
•when he finds the bodily freedom, he seemingly enjoys^ 
to be an intolerable burden. He argues to himself that 
a state allo-ws personal freedom only in so far as the- 
citizen submits to its regulations. Submission to the* 
state law is the price a citizen pays for his personal' 
liberty. Submission, therefore, to a state wholly or 
largely unjust is an immoral barter for liberty. A citizen 
who thus realises the evil nature of a state is not satisfied 
to live on its sufference, and therefore appears to the 
others who do not share his belief to be a nuisance to. 
society, whilst, he is endeavouring to compel.' the state- 
without committing a moral breach to arrest him. Thus, 
considered, civil resistance is a most powerful expression 
of a soul’s anguish and an eloquent protest against the' 
continuance of an evil state. Is not this the history of 
all refovni ? Have not reformers,, much to the disgust of 
their fellows, discarded even innocent symbols associat- 
ed with an evil practice ? 

When a body of men disown the state under which 
they have hitherto lived, they nearly establish their own 
government. 1 say nearly, for they do not go to the* 
point of using force when they are resisted by the state. 
Their ‘ business ’ as of the individual is to be locbred up. 
or shot by the state, unless it recognises their separate* 
existence, in other words bows to their will. Thus three 
thousand Indians in South Africa, after- due notice to the- 
'Government of the Transvaal, crossed the Transvaai 
^border in 1914 in defiance of the Transvaal immigration 
•law and compelled the Government to arrest tluem.. 
When it failed to provoke them- to violence- or toi coerce 
them Into submission, it yielded to their demand.. A 
body of civil rssisters is, therefore,, like an array subject 
io all the discipline of a soldier, only harder because of 
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want of excitement of an ordinary soldier’s life. And as 
a civil resistance army is or ought to be free from 
passion because free from the* spirit of retaliation, it 
requires the fewest number of soldiers. Indeed one 
perfect civil resister is enough to win the battle of Eight 
against Wrong. 

Though, therefore, the All-India Congress Committee . 
has authorised Civil Disobedience by Provincial Congress- 
Committees on their own responsibility,! hope they will 
put due emphasis on the word ^responsibility’ and not 
start Civil Disobedience with a light heart. Every condi- 
tion must be given its full effect. The mention of Hindu- 
Muslim unity, non-violence, Swadeshi and removal of 
untouchability means that they have not yet become an 
integral part of our national life. If an individual or a 
mass have still misgiving about Hindu-Muslim unity, 
if they have still any doubt about the necessity of non- 
violence for the attainment of our triple goal, if they have 
not yet enforced Swadeshi in its completeness, if the 
Hindus among that mass have still the poison of 
untouchability in them, that mass or that individual are 
not ready for Civil Disobedience. Indeed it would be 
best to watch and wait whilst the experiment is being 
carried on in one area. Eeverting to the analogy of the 
army, those divisions that watch and wait are just as 
much co-operating actively as the division that is 
-actually fighting. The only time, whilst the experimen t 
is going on,^ that individual Civil Disobedience maybe 
resorted to simultaneously, is when the Government 
obstruct even the silent prosecution of Swadeshi. Thus 
if an order of prohibition is served upon an expert 
spinner going to teach or organise spinning, that order 
should be summarily disregarded and the teacher should 
court imprisonment. But in all other respects, in so far 
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as 1 can judge at present, it will be best for every other 
part of India scrupulously to respect all orders and 
instructions, whilst one part is deliberately taking the 
offensive and committing a deliberate breach of all the 
unmoral state laws it possibly can. Needless to add 
that any outbreak of violence in any other part of India 
must necessarily injure and may even stop the experi- 
ment. The other parts will be expected to remain 
immovable and unperturbed, even though the people 
within the area of experiment may be imprisoned, 
riddled with bullets or otherwise ill-treated by the 
authorities. We must expect them to give a good 
account of themselves in every conceivable circumstance. 


llth November^ 1921 
CIVIL VERSUS CRIMINAL 
(Uy M. K. GANDiri) 

When a man wilfully breaks his own laws, the dis- 
obedience becomes criminal. For he commits the breach 
not against himself but against some one else, and not 
only escapes punishment for the breach, for there is none 
provided against himself by the maker of laws, but he 
avoids also the inconvenience caused by their observance. 
What is true of the individual is true of the corporation. 
At the present moment, one observes this criminal breach 
by the Government of its own laws throughout India. 
Sections of the Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure 
Code are being freely abused. And because Non-cb- 
operators refrain from questionfing-^orders issued by 
officials, bare-faced illegalities are being committed by 
them with impunity. We have seen this in Bulandshahr, 
in Chittagong, all over Sindh, and nowhere so syste- 
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matically and so deliberately as in tbe Madras Presi^ 
<dency. Mr. Yakub Hassan has pointed out with great 
justification that his arrest and conviction are contrary 
to the spirit of the Viceregal pledge. Indeed, it is 
against not only the spirit of Lord Reading’s pledge but 
it is against the letter even of his predecessor’s coin- 
muniQ.ue in which it was declared in solemn tones that, 
^0 long as Non-co-operation remained non-violent, there 
would be no repression. No one dare accuse Mr. Yakub 
Hassan of having incited to' violence in his Tanjore 
•address before an audience of picked representatives. 
Nor was any violence done in the Tanjore district as a 
result of his speech. The Magistrate in the case of Mr. 
Iyer of the Deshahhaktan actually admitted that there 
was not a trace of violence in the writing that was 
impeached and that it actually contained exhortations 
to Non-violence. Mr. Ramaswami Iyengar, , a leading 
pleader of Coimbatore, has been arrested fora spirited 
letter to the Hindu, though there was no violence in 
it. And so have Dr. Varadarajulu and Mr. Gopala- 
krishnayyah been arrested for their speeches and writ- 
ings, although it is known that they not only do not 
incite to violence but that theirs is actually a restrain- 
ing influence in the face of provocation. Is it any 
wonder if one infers from this campaign of repression 
an intention on the part of the Government to invite 
violence ? In not one of these cases I have mentioned 
has there been any outbreak of violence as a result of 
the speeches and writings concerned. And so we see 
that the Government is guilty ,of criminal breach of 
its own laws. And what legal remedy has the afflicted 
individual against the Government ? There is certainly 
:no sanction provided against the Government in law 
.when it prostitutes the law itself to its own .base ends. 
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When therefore a Government thus becomes lawless m 
an organised manner, Civil ^Disobedience becomes a 
sacred duty and is the only remedy open specially to^ 
those who had no hand in the making of the Government 
or its laws. Another remedy there certainly is, and that 
is armed revolt. Civil Disobedience is a complete,, 
effective and bloodless substitute. And it is well that 
by exemplary restraint and discipline in the way of' 
submission to unjust and even illegal orders. we have 
created the necessary atmosphere for Civil Disobedi- 
ence. For thereby on the one hand the tyrannical nature* 
of the Government has been made more manifest, and’ 
on the other by willing obedience we have fitted 
ourselves for Civil Disobedience. 

It is equally as well that Civil Disobedience is being 
confined even now to the smallest area possible. It 
must be admitted that it is an abnormal state, even as a 
corrupt and unpopular Government should be in civilised 
society, like disease, an abnormal state. Therefore, only 
when a citizen has disciplined himself in the art of* 
voluntary obedience to the state laws is he justfied on 
rare occasions deliberately but non-violently to disobey 
them, and expose'himself to the penalty of the breach.. 
If then we are to achieve the maximum result in the 
minimum of time, whilst fiercest disobedience is going 
on in a limited area, perfect submission to the laws must 
be yielded in all the other parts so as to test the nation’s 
capacity for voluntary obedience and for understanding; 
the virtue of Civil Disobedience. Any unauthorised 
outbreak of disobedience, therefore, in any part of India 
will most certainly damage the cause and will betray an 
unpardonable ignorance of the principles ,of Civil Dis- 
obedience. ‘ 

We must expect the Government to take the strictest. 
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measures ro suppress this impending^ d'efiance of" 
authority, for on it depends its Tery existence. Its 
instinct of self-preservation alone will actuate measures 
' of repression adequate for suppression. And if it fails,, 
the Government of necessity disappears. That is, it 
either bends to the national will or it is dissolved. The 
greatest danger lies in violence breaking out anywhere 
by reason of provocation. But it would be wrong and 
unmanly to invite the sternest measures and then to be 
incensed against them, apart from the fact that' it will be 
a breach of our solemn pledge of non-violence. I may’ 
be arrested, thousands who take part in the peaceful' 
revolt may also be arrested, imprisoned, even tortured.. 
The rest of India must not -lose its head.. When the 
proper time comes, the rest India may respond by 
undertaking Civil Disobedience and inviting arrests,, 
imprisonments and -tortures. It is^ the sacrifice of the 
innocent we want to make. That alone wilh appear- 
pleasing to God. And therefore, on the* eve of the great 
battle the nation is embarking upon, .ray earnest exhor- 
tation to every Non-cor operator is to fit himself for Civil 
Disobedience by fulfilling to .the tetter and in the spirit 
the conditteias of Civil DisobedienceTaid down at Delhi, 
and to ensure non-violence everywhere. Let us not be 
satisfied that we remain non-violenti individually. We- 
boasi that Non-co-operation has become universal in 
India. We boast that we have acquired sufficient inflp-- 
ence even over the xinruly masses to resfcrain them from.: 
violence. -Let us prove true to our.*claim.. 


iSee appendix. 
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Sth December^ 1921 
BARDOLI 

I have paid in the company of Maulana Azad Sobhanr ’ 
' the mnch expected visit to Bardoli faliika. It has a 
population of nearly one hundred thousand. It has 

* about 140 villages. It had about sixty-five Government 
schools. Of these fifty-one have been nationalised. The 
Government schools are continued in some cases but 
have an attendance of less than 10 boys. The national 

• schools have charge of over six thousand children, includ- 
ing a few hundred girls. And spinning is compulsory 
in all these schools, though it is not yet being regularly 
taught or practised. Most of the schools have been 
nationalised only during the past three months. In all 
the villages I found the women taking keen interest in 
the “national movement. We met thousands of people 
and visited six villages during the two days of our stay. 
The majority of men were dressed from top to toe in 
handspun Khadi and a large number of women too were 
so dressed. Those who were not, complained that they 

- could not obtain Khadi. This does not however mean 
' that the people, either men or women, have given up the 
use of their old foreign stock. Many, I am sorry to say, 
still use it for domestic wear. Much is still left to be done 
in the shape of manufacture of Khadi. There is a good 
number of wheels but very few looms in the taluka. The 
reader will be pained to hear that its staple crop is 

* cotton which has hitherto been all exported. There is 
' complete ■ harmony between Hindus and Mussulmans. 

The relations with the co-operators have not been bitter. 

' The untouchables freely attend meetings. I have how- 
' ever suggested that it can hardly be considered satisfac- 

• tory so long as the managers of national schools do not 
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go out of their way to bring ‘ untouchable ’ children to > 
their schools and villagers do not take a personal interest . 
in the welfare of these suppressed countrymen. Many 
li(luor shops are deserted. From all the accounts received i 
by me, there has been little or no intimidation resorted 
to in order to achieve this very wonderful result. In two 
or three cases, volunteers visited villagers, and on the- 
parents hesitating to withdraw their children from 
Government schools, sat dhurna and fasted until the ■ 
bewildered parents had complied with theirj request. I 
told the workers that even this kind of pressure bordered, 
on violence, for we had no right to make people conform 
to our opinion by fasting. One may conceivably fast 
for enforcing one’s right but not for imposing one’s ■ 
opinion on another. 

There was too a social boycott of a liquor dealer who • 
had not kept his promise. I have advised even against 
such a boycott among a people so helpless as ours. 
Strong public opinion must for the time being be our- 
only remedy, for correcting internal abuses. Social 
boycott such as stopping barbers, washermen, etc., is 
undoubtedly a punishment which may be good in a free 
society but it becomes oppressive in a country which ' 
has for years been governed by force. 

But I was remarkably struck by the almost completely 
peaceful manner in which theta/wA-a ofBardoli has made ■ 
a radical change for the better in many departments 
of life. It was an agreeable surprise, too, to find the • 
movement being handled by elderly men who have ■ 
never taken part in politics. The reader will be pleas- - 
ingly astonished to find that all the wonderful work in 
Bardoli has been done by unpaid volunteers. Bardoli 
happens to be a fa^w/ta.in which there are few paupers- 
and most people have easy means of livelihood. This. 
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^ manifestation of public life is all the more remarkable 

■ on that account and is mainly, if not entirely, due to the 
utterly selfless services of a band of able and enthusias- 
tic workers who only know to do or die. But in spite of 
all this great work, I was reluctantly obliged to» give my 
verdict in which Maulana Azad Sobhani fully concurred' 

. and which was accepted by the noble band of workers, 
that Bardoli before it challenged the might of a great 
Empire, must complete its Swadeshi programme to the 
extent of manufacturing sufficient handspun to clothe 
itself, must freely admit untouchables into the national 
* schools and must be so far non-violent that solitary 
unarmed co-operators and English and other officials 
might feel absolutely secure In their m-idst. And those , 
conditions, God willing, the good people of Bardoli 
have undertaken to fulfil in a few months’ time. An 

■ elderly co-operator put down six months at the outside. 
An enthusiastic young man who knew what he was 
. talking about put down the period at one month. I close 
I this happy recollection of our visit to Bardoli by inform- 
ting the reader that several co-operators whom], met 
.testified to the peaceful and zealous manner in which 
the volunteers had worked in this taliiLu which^ let us 
hope, will still have the privilege, if necessary, of giving 
.battle to the Government. 


Uh January^ 1922 
THE IMMEDIATE ISSUE 
(By M. K. Gaxdhi) 

-Swaraj, the Khilafat, the Punjab occupy a subordinate 
place to the issue sprung upon the country by the Gov- 
• ernment. We must first make good the right cf free 
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■speecb and free association before we can make any 
further progress towards our goal. The Government 
would bill us if they could by a flank attack. To accept 
defeat in the matter of free speech and free association 
is to court disaster. If the Government is allowed to 
'destroy non-violent activities in the country, however 
dangerous they may be to its existence, even the mode- 
Tates’ work must come to a stand still. In the general 
interest, therefore, we must defend these elementary 
irights with our lives. We cannot be coerced into wel- 
, coming the Prince-nor can we be coerced into disband- 
ling volunteer association or giving up any other 
.activities which we may deem desirable for our growth. 

The safest and the quickest way to defend these rights 
lis to ignore the restriction. We must speak the Truth 
.under a shower of bullets. We must band together in 
.the face of bayonets. No cost is too great for purchasing 
these foundamental rights. And on these there can be no 
•compromise, no parleying, no conference. Withdrawal 
•of notifications of disbandment and prohibition orders 
.,and discharge of all who are imprisoned for non-violent 
.activities must precede any conference or settlement. 
We must be content to die, if we cannot live as free 
.men and women. 

I wish I could persuade everybody that Civil Disobe- 
dience is the inherent right %£ a citizen. He dare not give 
it up without ceasing to be a man. Civil Disobedience is 
never followed by anarchy. Criminal Disobedience can 
dead to it. Every state puts down Criminal Disobedience 
by force. It perishes, if it does not. But to put down Civil 
Disobedience is to attempt to imprison conscience. Civil 
Disobedience can only lead to strength and purity. A- 
•civil resister never uses arms and, hence, he is harmless 
.to a state that is at all willing to listen to the voice of 
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public opinion. He is dangerous for an autocratic state-., 
for he brings about its fall by engaging public opinion! 
upon the matter for which he resists the state. (Jivil, 
Disobedience, therefore, becomes a sacred duty when the* 
state has become lawless, or which is the same thing, 
corrupt. And a citizen that barters with such a state 
shares its corruption or lawlessness. 

.It is, therefore, possible to question the wisdom of 
applying Civil Desobedience in respect of a particular act 
or law ; it is possible to advise delay and caution. But 
the right itself cannot be allowed to be questioned. It 
is a birthright that cannot be surrendered without 
surrender of one’s self-respect. 

At the same time that the right of Civil Disobedience 
is insisted upon, its use must be guarded by all conceiv- 
able restrictions. Every possible provision should be 
made against an outbreak of violence or general, 
lawlessness. Its area as well as its scope should also be 
limited to the barest necessity of the case. In the' 
present case, therefore, aggressive Civil Disobedience- 
should be confined to a vindication of the right of free- 
speech and free association. In other words. Non-co- 
operation, so long as it remains non-violent, must be 
allowed to continue without let or hindrance. When 
that position is attained, it is time for a representative 
conference to be summ(#hed for the settlement of 
Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj but not till then. 

12th Jamiarij, 1922 
LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 
(By M. K. GA2fDni) 

One by one the pretensions of the Government that . 
the reforms represent more liberty and more concession 
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to popular feeling are dropping out under the stress of 
circumstances. The pretensions can be justified, only if 
they can stand the test under a severe strain. Liberty 
of speech means that it is unassailed, even when the 
speech hurts ; liberty of the Press can be said to be truly 
respected only when the Press can comment in the seve- 
rest terms upon and even misrepresent matters, protection 
against misrepresentation or violence being secured not 
by an admin isitrative gagging order, not by closing down 
the Press but by punishing the real offender, leaving the 
Press itself unrestricted. Freedom of association is truly 
respected, when assemblies of people can discuss even 
revolutionary projects, the State relying upon the force of 
public opinion and the civil police, not the savage military 
at its disposal, to crush any actual outbreak of revolution 
that is designed to confound public opinion and the State 
representing it. 

The Government of India is now seeking to crush the 
three ' powerful vehicles of expressing and cultivating 
public opinion and is thus once more, but happily for 
the last time, proving its totally arbitrary and despotic 
character. The fight for Swaraj, the Khilafat, the 
Punjab means a fight for this threefold freedom before 
all else. 

The Independent is no longer a printed ’ sheet. The 
Democrat is no more. And now the sword has descended 
upon the Pratap and the Kesari of Lahore. The Bande 
Matamm, Lalaji’s child, has warded off the blow by 
depositing Rs. 2,000 security. The other two have had 
their first security forfeited and are now given ten' days’’ 
notice to deposit Rs. 10,000 each or close down. I hope 
that the security of Rs. 10,000 will be refused. 

I presume that what is happening in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab will happen in the’’ others 
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in due course, unless the infection is prevented from 
spreading by some action on the part of the public. 

In the first place, I would urge the Editors of the 
papers in question to copy the method of the Ind&perident 
and publish their views in writing. I believe that an 
Editor who has anything worth saying and who com- 
mands a clientele cannot be easily hushed so long as his 
body is left free. He has delivered his finished message 
as soon as he is put under duress. The Lokamanya 
spoke more eloquently from the Mandalay fortress than 
through the columns of the printed Kesari. His influ- 
ence was multiplied a thousandfold by his incarceration 
and his speech and his pen had acquired much greater 
power after he was discharged than before his imprison- 
ment. By his death he is editing his paper without pen 
and speech through the sacred resolution of the people 
to realise his life’s dream. He could not possibly have 
<fone more, if he were to-day in the flesh preaching his 
Mantra. Critics like me would perhaps be still fiTll^l•ng 
fault with this expression of his or that. To-day all 
criticism is hushed and his Mantra alone rules millions of 
hearts which are determined to raise a permanent liv in g 
memorial by the fulfilment of his Mantra in their lives. 

Therefore let us first break the idol of machinery and 
leaden type.' The pen is our foundry and the hands of 
willing copyists our printing machine. Idolatry is per- 
missible in Hinduism when it subserves an ideal. It 
becomes a sinful fetish when the idol itself becomes the 
ideal. Let us use the machine and the type, whilst we 
can, to give unfettered expressiom to our thoughts. But 
let us not feel helpless when they are taken away from 
us by a ‘paternal’ Government, watching and controlling 
every combination of types and every movement of the 
printing machine. 
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But the handwritten newspaper is, I admit, a heroic 
'.reir edy meant for heroic times. By being indifferent to 
4he aid of the printing room and the compositor’s stick 
we ensure their free retention or restoration for all time. 

We must do something more. We must apply Civil 
Disobedience for the restoration of that right before we 
think of what we call larger things. The restoration of 
■free speech, free association and free Press is almost the 
whole Swaraj. I would therefore respectfully urge the 
conference that is meeting on Saturday* next at ‘the 
instance of Pandit Malaviyaji and other distinguished 
sons of India to concentrate upon the removal of these 
obstacles on which all can more heartily join than upoik 
tbeXhilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj. Let us fake care- 
of those precious pennies and then the pound will taken 
care of itself. 


25iA Ja.iuarjj, 1922 
NON-PAYMENT OF TAXES 
(By M. K. Gaxuhi) 

The idea of non-payment of taxes is in the air. The 
-Andhras have made us more familiar with the cry than 
.any other part of India. Whilst the Congress has given 
provincial autonomy to every Province, I have ventured 
to warn, the provinces against embarking upon a non- 
payment campaign till I had fried the experiment 
myself in some area under my own supervision. + I 

* Sec p. 921. 

t The following -appeared in Youn^ India of I9th Jaunary 1921 : 

I observe a deeire in tome places to precipitate mass Civil Dia- 
’^bedience by suspending payment of taxes. But I would urge the 
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abide by that warning. I must also draw attention to* 
the fact that we are not to start offensive Civil Dis- 
obedience till the 31st instant, or if it is sooner, till the' 
•Malaviya Conference Committee knows the result of 
negotiations and knows that the proposed round-table^ 
conference is not to come off. Therefore any suspension 
nf taxes at the present moment can only be regarded as« 
temporary holding back, pending the result of the nego- 
tiations carried on by that Committee. But 31st January 
will be soon upon us. And it is necessary to consider 
the question of non-payment of taxes in all its bearings. 

, On this subject, a friend who is in deep sympathy with 
the national movement, and who is a fairly accurate* 
student of it, thus expresses his apprehensions : 

“ I have often thought to what extent the non-violent 
Non-co-operation movement transgresses the religious* 
limits, when it embarks on Civil Disobedienc e in the* 

fi:reatest caution before embarking upon the dangerous adventure. 
We must not be indifferent about violence, and we must make sure of 
masses exercising self-control whilst they are witnesses to the confisca- 
tion of their crops and cattle or forfeiture of their holdings. I know 
that withholding of payment of taxes is one of the quickest methods of 
overthrowing a Government. I am equally sure that we have not yet 
evolved that degree of strength and disdpline which are necessary for 
conducting a successful campaign of non-payment of taxes. ISTot asingle 
Uhdl in India is yet ready, except perhaps Bardoli and to a lesser 
degrqeAnand. More than fifty per cent, of the population of such. 
^ehsil ha^ to rid itself of the curse of untouchahility, must be dressed; 
in JDiadi manufactured in the tehsil, must be -Noil- violent in thought,^ 
word and deed, and must be living in perfect fnendliness with all,! 
whether co-operators or Non-co-operators. Non-payment of taxes* 
Vithout the necessary discipline will be an act of unpardonable 
madness. Instead of leading to Swaraj, it is likely to lead to no-Eaj, I 
must therefore repeat the caution X have so often uttered that mass 
C^yil Disobedience ought not to be tried in the first instance, except 
^4indei^/my personal supervision, and certainly never without the fulfil- 
ment* of the conditions laid down at Delhi. 
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-form of non-payment of taxes. I look upon the non- 
violent Noh-co-opersLtion as essentially a spiritual move- 
ment. I know Mr. Gandhi does not think it otherwis*^. 
Will not the programme of the non-payment of taxes 
transgress the religious limit and lead to violence and 
bring into the movement people who are not as yet satu- 
rated with the principle of non-violence ? Is not Mr. 
^Gandhi holding out, however unconsciously, a material 
bait for his spiritual movement by which he means'* t9 
-conquer the Government? Recent events have showi> 
^that the temper of violence and the belief in violence ar^ 
mot eliminated from our character in the masses. , 

. therefore, it would be a leap in the dark frapght with 
disastrous consequences to carry out the prograramq of 
’Civil Disobedience in the form of non-payment of taxes,. 
1 am therefore most anxious that Mr. Gandhi should not 
begin Civil Disobedience in this form as yet.’’ 

The validity of the objection lies in the statement that 
.;the non-payment campaign will bring into the movement 
people who are not as yet saturated with the principle of 
non-violence. This is very true, and because it is true, noix- 
payment does ‘ hold out a material bait.’ It follows, there- 
fore, we must not resort to non-payment because of the 
^possibility of a ready response. The readiness is. a fata-l 
temptation. Such non-payment will not be civil or non- 
violent, but it will be criminal or fraught with the great- 
^est possibility. of violence. Let us remember the ex- 
perience of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru when the peasants 
.after they had taken the pledge of non-violence, told 
him that if he advised them to do violence, they would 
be certainly ready to do so. Not until the peasantry is 
trained to understand the reason and the virtue of 
non-payment and is prepared to look with calm resigna- 
tion upon the confiscation (which can only be temporary) 
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■of their holdings and the forced sale of their cattle and 
other belongings, may they be advised to withhold pay- 
ment of taxes. They must be told what happened inhoiy 
Palestine. Arabs who were fined were surrounded by 
soldiers. Aeroplanes were hovering over head. And the 
sturdy men were dispossessed of their cattle. The latter- 
were impounded and left without fodder and even water. 
When the Arabs, stupefied and rendered helpless, 
brought the fine and additional penalty, as if to mock- 
them, they had their dead and dying cattle returned to 
them. Worse things can and certainly wjH happen in. 
India. Are the Indian peasantry prepared to remain 
absolutely non-violent, and see their cattle taken away; 
from them to die of hunger and thirst? I know that such' 
things have already happened in Andhra Desh. If the 
peasantry in general knowingly and deliberately remain 
peaceful even in such trying circumstances, they are 
nearly ready for non-payment. 

I say ‘nearly ready,’ for non-payment is intended to 
transfer the power from the bureaucracy into our hands. 
It is therefore not enough that the peasantry remain non- 
violent. Non-violence is certainly nine-tenths of the 
battle, but it is not all. The peasantry may remain non- 
violent, but may not treat the untouchables as their 
brethren; they may not regard Hindus, Mussalmans, 
■Christians. Jews, Parsis, as the case may be, their- 
brethren ; they may not have learnt the economic and 
the moral value of the charkha and the kfiaddar. If- they 
have not, they cannot gain Swaraj. They will not do all 
these things after Swaraj, if they will not do them now.. 
‘They must be taught to know that the practice of these 
national virtues means S-waraj. 

Thus civil noh-payment of taxes is a privilege capable 
of being exercised only after rigorous training. And. 
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even as Civil Disobedience is difficult in the case of a. 
habitual offender against the laws of the State, so is Civil 
non-payment difficult for those who have hitherto been 
in the habit of withholding payment, of taxes on the 
slightest pretext. Civil non-payment of taxes iii indeed 
the last stage in Non-co-operation. We must not resort 
to it, till we have tried the other forms of Civil Disobe- 
dience. And it will be the height of unwisdom to 
experiment with non-payment in large or many areas in 
the beginning stages. 

I hear the talk even of refusing payment of rent to 
Zamindars. It must not be forgotten that we are not 
Non-co-operating with Zamindars, whether Indian or 
foreign. We are engaged in a fight with one big Zamin- 
dar — the bureaucracy — which has made of us and the 
Zamindars themselves serfs. We must try to bring round 
the Zatnindars to our side, and isolate the big Zamindar. 
But if they will not come to us, we must be patient with 
them. We may not even ‘proclaim a social boycott 
against them. Th^.t is to say, we may not refuse social 
service such as dhobie, barber, etc., to them. In areas 
under permanent settlement therefore, there can be no 
non-payment campaign except in respect of cesses that 
might be payable directly to the Government. But the 
mention of Zamindars merely shows the difficulties that 
beset us in the pursuit of no-tax campaign. All things 
considered, therefore, it is my deliberate opinion that 
the no-tax movement for the objects of the Congress 
should be, for the time being, left to me ; meanwhile 
workers can develop their own districts along construe . 
tive lines. They can discover various other miethods 
of offering mass Civil Disobedience, and then, as the 
people become purified and enlightened, lead them on 
to non-payment. 
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As for the Andhras where preparations on an intensive 
scale have already been made, 1 do not wish to damp the 
ardour of the workers. If they are satisfied that the 
people in the selected areas fulfil all the tests laid down 
at Delhi, and that they are capable of endless suffering 
without retaliation, I have nothing to say but to pro- 
nounce ‘God bless the brave Andhras,’ They must 
know that the responsibility will be entirely theirs for 
any mishap that may occur. They will not be blamed 
by anybody, if they do not take up the no-tax movement. 


January^ 1922 
POLES ASUNDER 
(By M. K. Ganuiu) 

The debate in the Assembly and the Council of State 
affords the clearest possible justification for my distrust 
of the Government and, therefore, any round table con- 
ference at the present moment. The Government sup- 
porters consider the Congress demands to be impossible 
and repression to be the only way possible to' put down 
Non-co-operation. If I believed the Congress demands 
to be impossible and the use of force to be justifiable 
for.putting down the pursuit of impossible ideals, I 
should also vote with the Government. I have, therefore, 
no difficulty about understanding and even appreciating 
the attitude of the Government and its supporters. 

Byt I oppose the Government and thoroughly distrust 
it, because I so thoroughly understand its attitude. 
India can never attain freedom by going along the route 
the Government will take her. 

Letais see. 


'See appendix. 
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Why is the Khilafat demand impossible ? All that the 
^'Congress asks in effect is that Government of India 
.and the Imperial Government, if they wish to retain the 
people’s co-operation, should work with them in getting 
the demands fulfilled. They should, therefore; perform 
that part of the obligation which rests’ with them, and 
vigorously prosecute the rest as if it was their own 
.grievance. What will the Imperial Government do if 
France were to attempt to deprive England of Dover, 
and India were secretly to help France or openly to 
show indifference or hostility to England’s struggle to 
retain Dover? Can Indians be expected to sit idle 
when the Khilafat is vivisected ? 

What is impossible about the Punjab demand ? Why 
-do they talk about the legalities of the case ? If they will 
take care of the moralities, legalities will take care of 
themselves. As a boy I learnt a legal maxim that where 
there is a conflict between Law and Equity, the latter 

• should prevail. It is not with me a copy book maxim. 
But I am told it is immoral to ask for the deprivation of 

. a pension, which is but deferred pay. Why has Sardar 
' Gauharsingh been deprived of his “ deferred pay” and 
why are the other pensioners threatened if they should 
take part in the present agitation? Does a servant who ^ 
vilifies his employer receive pay or pension ? Have bir 
Michael O’Dwyer or General Dyer ever admitted their 
‘‘error of judgment’? Why should the children of the 
murdered men of Jallianwalla Bagh, or the men who 
were brutally flogged or made to crawl, although they 
had done no wrong, pay those who were responsible for 
these barbarities ? I do not know a single principle of 

• ethics, save that of might, that can justify the ‘continua- 
tion of pensions to servants who are unrepentant^ The 

■viewpoints of the two parties are so different that what 
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appears to be just and moral to the one, appears unjust 
and immoral to the other. I venture to claim that in 
asking for the stoppage of pensions, the Congress is just, 
without being vindictive. It waives penalties. It merely 
refuses still further to participate in the wrong by conti- 
nuing to give pensions. The truth is that the Government 
still considers the two offenders to be distinguished 
servants of the Crown. That attitude has to be changed 
before a repetition of the Punjab becomes impossible. 

As with the Punjab so with Swaraj. It appears to the 
Government impossible to return to India what is hers. 
Eeforms by instalments is the motto. The underlying* 
idea is not to give anything, unless it is absolutely 
necessary. The differences are so great that I dread to 
think of Swaraj before the Khilafat and the Punjab* 
wrongs are put away. They seem so simple in the state- 
ment. But they are difficult as Swaraj, because their* 
redress means obedience to India’s will. 

This is all cold logic. There is nothing impossible 
about the demands. The impossibility consists in the 
unwillingness of the power-holders to part with the 
power that should never have been theirs. 

Why should there be repression at all, if only the 
Government will do their duty ? Assume that violence 
is a certainty if mass Civil Disobedience is precipitated. 
Are the people to be baulked of their rights for fear of 
violence ? It does npt strike the co-operators that they 
uphold injustice and add insult to it, when they accuse 
civil resisters of precipitating a crisis. The Government 
are deliberately inviting a crisis. They are precipitating 
violence by removing every one who has any influence 
over the people and who can keep them non-violent.. 
Co-operators do not see that the action of the Gove'rn- 
ment is like that of a man, who refuses to give food to a. 
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hungry man and then threatens to shoot him whilst he* 
is attempting to help himself. 

In the midst of an enervating atmosphere such as ours, 
the duty before Non-co-operators is clear. They must- 
keep exemplary patience. They must not be goaded 
into precipitate action. They must refuse battle where 
they are not ready. It is no business of the Government 
to keep us Non-violent or to help us to remain so. Even 
their method of restraining violence is exasperatingly' 
violent. In one respect, however, we must feel thankful 
to them, for their protest and criticism amount to nothing 
but this, that we do not know how to practise our creed 
and that we are incompetent to inflict successful violence,, 
even if we would. Let us admit both these arguments. 
We must be true to our creed. Then it is common cause 
that the Government must lay down arms. And let 
those who do not believe in the creed at least see that 
India is neither ready nor ivUhngfo meet ' violence loifh 
Violence. I wish those who believe in the necessity of 
violence for India’s freedom will realise the truth of my 
position. They must not think that because they are 
ready and willing to do violence, India is likewise ready 
or willing. I claim that India is unready, not because 
she is helpless but because she is unwilling. Therefore 
Non-violence is unexpectedly succeeding, whereas vio- 
lence, in spite of the vaunted talk of human nature, 
would have failed. India’s ^ past training for ages, I 
mean the training of the masses, has been against 
violence. Human nature in India has advanced so far 
that the doctrine of Non-violence is more natural for the 
people at large than that of violence. Let us, alsO' 
remember that the experiences of Bombay and Madras 
prove my proposition. If the people of India were 
violent by nature, there was enough in Bombay and 
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Madras to give rise to an unquenchable conflagration. 
.A little violence like dirt is enough to disturb or soil a 
peaceful or clean surface, but either being a foreign 
addition is soon removed. To train India for violence 
.and thus to wrest Swaraj by violence is a work of ages, 
I verily believe that this wonderful manifestation of 
energy and national consciousness is purely and simply 
•dne to the advent of Non-violence. People have come 
to their own. Let no hasty action arrest its progress. 


%^thJaniiarij^ 1922 

AN ENGLISH LADY BLESSES 

‘An English lady’ who sends her name and address 
writing from Calcutta, says : 

“It elevates one to see the admirable way in which Mr. Gandhi 
shows us the truth and opens our eyes to the atrocious things that 
our so-called noble Government are doing daily. The letter that 
an ‘English missionary’* has written is admirable. lam afraid, 
there are many more like her, but are too proud to come forward 
and acknowledge th^j noble work that Mr. Gandhi is doing. His 
patience and work are like the spring that lies hidden far below; 
INo matter what the world may preach, God will give him a harvest 
.gi’eater than he expects. It is only those who work in silence 
reap the harvest. Millions are watching and judging him. But 
there is One above all, watching and judging each struggle in his 
daily life, and when his toil and sti*uggle are over, his work and 
name will live for ever. His name will be wor^shipped by millions 
who have gained freedom by his hard work. God bless and spare 
hitn and his dear wife, and give them both health and strength to 
go on until this struggle is over, which will not be long. ” 

R ip not without hesitation that I share this letter with 
\the reader. Although written impersonally, it is so 
ipersoi^l. But I hope there is no pride in me. I feel I 
•Omitted in this collection. 
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recognise fully my 'weakness. But my faith in God and' 
His strength and love is unshakable. lam like clay in 
the Potter’s hands. And so in the language of the Gita,, 
the compliments are laid at His feet. The ’blessings such 
as these, I confess, are strength-giving. But my reason ^ 
for publishing this letter is to encourage every true Non- 
co-operator in the non-violent path he is pursuing, and to ^ 
wean the false ones from their error. This is a terribly 
true struggle. It is not based on hate though men of hate' 
are in it. It is a struggle which is based on love, pure and’ 
undefiled. If I felt any hate towards Englishmen or those 
who in their blindness are associated with the blind 
administrators, I have the courage to retire from the 
struggle. A man who has the least faith in God and His 
inercy, which is his justice, cannot hate men, though, at 
the same time, he must hate their evil ways. But having 
abundant evil in himself and ever standing in need of 
charity, he must not hate those in whom he sees evil. This 
struggle, therefore, is intended to make friends with Eng- 
lishmen, and the whole world. It cannot be by false 
flattery but, by plainly telling Englishmen of India that 
their ways are evil and that we will not co-operate with 
them so long as they retain them* If we are wrong in so ' 
thinking, God will forgive us, for we mean no ill to them 
and we are prepared to suffer at their hands. If .we are- 
right, as sure as I am writing this, our suffering will 
open their eyes even as it has opened those of ‘an 
English lady’. Nor is she the only one. I meet English-* 
men during my travels. I do not know them, but they 
greet me cordially and wish me success and pass on. 
True, as against scores who thus bless me, there are 
hundreds that curse me. These curses also I am bidden.) 
to lay at His feet. They come from ignoranqe. Many* 
Englishmen and even some Indians consider me and my- 
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-activity to be mischievous. Non- co-operators must to- 
lerate even these. If they get angry and retaliate, they 
lose the battle, whereas if they suffer, they win without, 
fail and without delay. The whole of the delay is due, I 
tun convinced to our shortcomings. We have not been 
.always non-violent. We have, contrary to our pledge, 
laboured ill-will. Our opponents, the English adminis- 
trators, their co-operators, the Taulkdars, the Rajahs, 
have distrusted us and have felt afraid of us. We are 
bound by our pledge to clothe them with the fullest 
protection. Whilst we may not help them in the ex- 
ploitation of the poor and the weak, we must not harm 
them. Though they are in a hopeless minority, they must 
•be made .to feel safer in our midst than they are behind 
the bayonets. If we were in a hopeless minority, ours 
would be an easier position — we would long ago have 
proved our faith. As it is, our numbers embarass us. 
The dissatisfaction with the present regime is common 
to us ; but not the burning faith in non-violence. We 
must not be satisfied till we have rendered impossible 
the disgraceful scenes that took place in Madras.'^ We, 
must not, with non-violence on our lips, obstruct court 
proceedings. Either we seek imprisonment, or we do 
not. If we do, we must let the Government take us away 
as fast as they wish. The struggle is prolonged to the 
extent that we fail to understand the implications of 
non-violence. 


^ When the Prince arrived -in Madras, there was a hartal, but 
there was some coercion in some parts of the city. 
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FRAUGHT WITH DANGER 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

“Jhaj jar is a tehsil town in the Rohtak district with a popula- 
tion of about 11,000. It has «ot a Municipality , with 4 nominated 
and 8 elected members. The President is elected. Yet the 
Municipality was not sympathetic towards popular activities. 
Therefore the local Congress workers, rightly or wrongly issued 
a notice upon the Municipality without any permission from the 
District Congress Committee, thatif it did not make itself popular 
within 15th to *22nd January, the Congress Committee will take 
possession of the Town Hall. The Municipality ignored this 
notice altogether. On the other hand, the local leading worker. 
Pandit Sriram, was charged under section 107, and sent to prison 
for a year by the D. C. on the I5th January, the first day of the 
allotted period. The Pandit unveiled a portrait of the Lokamanya 
in the Town Hall on that day, for which the D. C. had given 
previous permission upon an application from the Municipality. 
After Pandit Sriram’s imprisonment, the President of the local 
Congress Committee and the volunteers took liossession of the 
Town Hall on the 16th. A regular guard of volunteers was set 
up. The volunteers took possession also of the four gates of the 
town and disturbed the octroi arrangement. As soon as this 
news reached Rohtak, I started for Gajjar, for Lala Shyamlal 
was not present there, having gone to Ferozepur-Jhirka to attend 
a Congress Committee meeting. The people are even bent 
on violence. I advised them at night to remain non-violent, 
which produced some eifect. But an influential preacher of 
Non-violence is necessary to convert them. On the 18th night at 
8 p.m., some respectable citizens of the town called together 
Congress workers and Municipal Commissioners and tried to 
settle the matter amicably. All the elected members excepting 
the President, who was absent, and two nominated members of 
the Municipality, agreed to resign. And it was decided also that 
the Town Hall would be under the control of the Congress Com- 
mittee. However, the matter will be finally settled at noon 
to-day. The volunteers are still guarding the premises. The 
people have proclaimed by JPanclmyet a social boycott of the six 
witnesses who stood against Pt. Sriram, v%z„ the Tahsildar,. 
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Tbandar, Lambardar, and the President, Vice-Presiclejit and'. 
Secretary of the Municipal Committee. The Town Hall was 
erected with public subscription in memory of the late Queen. 
Victoria. For some 5 or 6 years it remained uncared for, but 
now for the last ten years or so the Municipality has taken charge 
of the building. If the settlement arrived at the conference of 
the 18th night is not observed, popular excitement will grow 
which may, I fear, ultimately .lead to violence. The local leaders- 
and volunteers are unbending. I am writing this at 10 a, m., on 
the 19th. Please guide us as to what to do by wire or by letter 
to the address at Bohtak.” 

Thus writes (the original is in Hindi) Lala Daulatram 
Oupta, acting President of Eohtak District Congress» 
Committee. The action of the Congress workers in 
Jahjjar is audacious and inspiring. But it is fraught 
with the greatest danger. It has reached the border* 
line of violence and indiscipline. I can fully appreciate 
the noble desire of the people to possess their own 
property. Municipalities are perhaps the greatest fraud 
palmed off upon India. The Government has hitherto- 
used them for consolidating its power. But where the* 
citizens are united, they can attain the municipal home- 
rule in’ a moment. I have not yet described the quiet,, 
orderly and evolutionary revolution that is going on in ^ 
three big municipalities in the Bombay Presidency, viz., 
Ahmedabad, Surat and Nadiad.* Of that, some other* 
time. It is not as yet a completed picture. But Jhajjar* 
\^^11 outpace the three municipalities, if it remains 
steady and absolutely non-violent. Possession of the 
Town Hall can be retained without any ado, if the- 
citizens of the place are unanimous. It cannot be 
retained, if there is real opposition. Any outbreak 
of popular violence will be a crime of the jdrst magni- 
tude, because it would be wanton and unprovoked.. 
India, in the language of Maulana Abdul Kalam, is- 
' ' ■ * See page 769 
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riilie greatest Gurdwara ; it is the largest Town Hall. 
And if we have not yet succeeded in possessing it, we 
may wait for the occupation of the Town Hail of Jhajjar. 
The Congress officers niiLst surrender it, (1) if there is 
ithe slightest fear of violence, (2) if the elected members 
.oppose the act of occupation, , (3) if the Committee at 
Rohtak,' or failing that, the Committee at Lahore vetoes 
the occupation, (4) if the Police demand it at the point 
of the bayonet, unless the occupiers are prepared to die 
.at their post without retaliation or resentment, and if the 
other citizens are certain not to get excited, impatient 
.and violent. 

The occupation appears to me to be a hasty act, but if 
it can be defended non-violently, the defect can be 
oured. 

There is no harm in surrender. We shall gain strength 
by retracing every false or hasty step. What may have 
been taken wrongly, must be given up, and can be 
retaken by methodical work. In the case of Jhajjar, if 
.the Town Hall has to be surrendered, it can be retaken 
by the elected members, who are in a majority, passing 
•a resolution giving the use to the Congress Committee. 
If the elected members will not do so, the electors may, 
by a requisition, call upon the elected members to give 
teffect to their views. 

Social boycott of the witnesses who gave evidence 
-against Pandit Sri Ram is clearly a mistake and will 
■defeat its own end. Wje must not resort to social boycott 
of our opponents. It amounts to coercion. Claiming 
.the right of free opinion and free action as we do, we 
must extend the same to others. The rule of majority, 
when it becomes coercive, is as intolerable as that of a 
-bureaucratic minority. We must patiently try to bring 
iround the minority to our view by gentle persuasion and 
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argument. Having been trained only to do things by- 
order and under fear of punishment, we are likely, in the 
consciousness of strength we are daily acquiring, to 
repeat the mistakes of the rulers in an exaggerated form 
in our relations with those who may happen to be weaker 
than we are. That will be a worse state than the first. 

I am aware that, by discussing Lala Daulatram Gupta’s, 
letter publicly, 1 am exposing the actors in the little^ 
drama in Jliajjar to misrepresentation and risk. The* 
authorities can easily distort and exaggerate the facts- 
related, as they are often prone to do. But as the matter 
is of great importance, and as the workers have exposed 
themselves to greater risks than 1 can possibly expose 
them to, I have felt it my duty publicly to discuss the* 
pros and cons of the act of occupation which, though, 
fraught with danger, commands one’s admiration for its 
bravery. Non-co-operators have burnt their boats. They 
have no secrets. But correspondents vrho wish to 
write in confidence are welcome to do so. I shall respect 
their confidence. But as all my w-ork is done in open 
daylight, and as my post passes through the hands of 
many helpers, I would like to discountenance confidential 
correspondence as much as possible. Though the Govern- 
ment, be it said to their credit, have generally not tamper- 
ed with my correspondence, the correspondents must 
also note that, like all correspondence, mine is equally at 
their mercy. 


%nd Fehnuivy, 1922 
BARBOLI’S DECISION 
(By M, K. G ax Dill) 

. has come to a momentous decision. It has, 

piade its final and irrevocable choice. Yichalbhai Patel,. 
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the President, addressed a conference of the representa- 
tives of the Taluka in a speech impressive for its warning. 
He certainly did not mince matters. There was an 
audience of khacMar clad representatives numbering 
4.000. There were five hundred women, a large majority 
of whom were also in khaddar. They were interested 
and interesting listeners. It was an audience of sober, 
responsible men and women with a stake. 

I followed Vithalbhai and went through every one of 
the conditions of mass Civil Disobedience laid down by 
the Congress.'^' I took the sense of the meeting on every 
one of the conditions separately. They understood the 
implications of Hindu-Muslim Parsi-Christian unity. 
They realised the significance and the truth of non- 
violence. They saw what the removal of untouchability 
meant ; they were prepared, not merely to take into 
National Schools, but to induce ‘untouchable’ children 
to join them ; they have had no objection to the ‘untouch- 
able’ drawing water from the village wells. They knew 
that they were to nurse the ‘untouchable’ sick as they 
would nurse their ailing neighbours. .They knew that 
they could not exercise the privilege of non-payment of 
revenue and other forms of Civil Disobedience until they 
had purified themselves in the manner described by me. 
They knew too, that they had to become industrious and 
spin their own yarn and weave their own khaddar. And 
lastly, they were ready to face forfeiture of their mova- 
bles, their cattle and their land. They were ready to 
face imprisonment and even death, if necessary, and 
they would do all this without resentment, 

'There was an old dissentient voice on the question of 
untouchability. He said, what 1 said was right in theory 

’‘The condi lions laid down by the All-India Conoress Committee at 
its Delhi mectiii" on 4th November, 1921. appendix. 
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but it was difBoiilt in practice to break down tlie custom 
all of a sudden. I drove the point home that the audience 
had made up its mind. 

Before the larger meeting, I had met the real workers 
about fifty in number. Before that meeting, Yithalbhai 
Pacel, some workers and I conferred together and felt 
that we should pass a resolution postponing the decision 
for about a fortnight, to make the Swadeshi preparation 
more complete and removal of untouchability more cer- 
tain, by actually having untouchable children in all the 
sixty National Schools. The brave and earnest workers 
of Bardoli will not listen to the postponement. They 
were certain that more than 50 per cent, of the Hindu 
population were quite ready about untouchability and 
they were sure of being able to manufacture enough 
khaddar for their future wants. They were bent on 
trying conclusions with the Government. They bore 
down every objection raised by Vithalbhai Patel, and 
Abbas Tyabji, with his hoary beard and ever smiling 
face, was there to utter the warning. But they would 
not budge an inch from their position and so the 
resolution which I give below was unanimously 
passed : 

“After having fully understood and considered the 
conditions as essential for the starting of mass Civil 
Disobedience, this Conference of the inhabitants of the 
Bardoli Taluka resolves that this Taluka is fit for mass 
Civil Disobedience. 

“ This Conference is of opinion : 

(a) Tlhat for the redress of India’s grievances, unity 
among Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, Christians and 
other communities of India is absolutely necessary. 

(ft) That non-violence, i>atience and endurance are 
the only remedy for the redress of the said grievances. 
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(c) That the use of the spinning wheel in every 
home, and the adoption of hand-spun and hand-woven 
garments to the exclusion of all other cloth by every 
individual are indispensable for India’s freedom^ 

(rf) That Swaraj is impossible without complete 
removal of untouchability by the Hindus. 

(e) That for the people’s progress and for the attain- 
ment of freedom, readiness to sacrifice movable and 
immovable property, to suffer imprisonment and, if 
necessary, to lay down one’s life is indispensable. 

‘'This Conference hopes that the Bardoli Taluka will 
have the privilege to be the first for the aforesaid 
sacrifices, and this Conference hereby respectfully in- 
forms the Working Committee that unless the Working: 
Committee otherwise decides or unless the proposed 
Round Table Conference is held, this Taluka will imme- 
diately commence mass Civil Disobedience under the 
advice and guidance of Mr. Gandhi and the President of 
Conference, 

“ This Conference recommends those tax-payers of 
the Taluka who are ready and willing to abide by the 
conditions laid down by the Congress for mass Civil 
Disobedience, will refrain, till further instruction, from 
paying land revenue and other taxes due to the Govern- 
ment.” 

Who knows the issue ? Who knows whether the men 
and women of Bardoli will stand the repression that the 
Government may resort to ? God only knows. In His 
name has the ^ battle been undertaken. He must finish it. 

The Government have acted hitherto in a most exem- 
plary manner. They might have prohibited the Con- 
ference. They did not. They know the workers. They 
could 'have removed them long ago. They have not 
done so. They have not interfered with any of the 
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activities of the people. They have permitted them to 
make all preparations. I have ^vatched their conduct 
with wonder and admiration. Both sides have up to the 
time of writing behaved in a manner worthy of chival- 
rous warriors of old. In this battle of peace, it ought not 
to be otherwise. If the battle continues in this fashion,, 
it will end only in one way. Whoever has the ear of 
85,000 men and women of Bardoli will gain the day. 

The Working Committee has to sit and pass its judg- 
ment upon Bardoli’s decision. The Viceroy has still 
choice and will have yet another choice given to him* 
No charge of hurry, want of preparation or thought, no 
charge of discourtesy will it be possible to bring against 
the people of Bardoli. 

Therefore, 

Lead kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on ; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home : 

Lead Thou me on. 


Wi Fehruartj, 1922 

Mr. GANDHI’S LETTER TO TBE VICEROY 
TO 

His Excellency 

The Viceroy^ Delhi, 

— ^Bardoli is a small tehsil in the Surat District 
in the Bombay Presidency, having a population of about 
87,000 all told. 

On the 29th ultimo, it decided under the presidency of 
Mr. Vithalbhai Patel to embark on mass Civil Disobe- 
dience, having proved its fitness for it in terms of the 
resolution of the All-India Congress Committee which 
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^net at Delhi during the first week of November last. 
But as I am perhaps chiefly responsible for Bardoli's 
'decision, I owe it to Your Excellency and the public to 
explain the situation under which the decision has been 
taken. 

It was intended under the resolution of the All-India 
Congress Committee, before referred to, to make Bardoli 
the first unit for mass Civil Disobedience in order to 
mark the national revolt against the Government for its 
consistently criminal refusal to appreciate India’s resolve 
regarding the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj. 

Then followed the unfortunate and regrettable rioting 
•on the 17th November last in Bombay, resulting in the 
postponement of the step contemplated by Bardoli. 

Meanwhile, repression of a virulent type has taken 
place, with the concurrence of the Government of India, 
in Bengal, Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab, the 
Province of Delhi and in a way in Bihar and Orissa and 
elsewhere. I know that you have objected to use of the 
word “repression” for describing the action of the 
authorities in these provinces. In my opinion, when 
action is taken which is in excess of the requirements of 
a situation, it is undoubtedly repression. The looting of 
property, assaults on innocent people, the brutal treat- 
ment of prisoners in the jails including flogging can in 
no sense be described as legal, civilized or in any way 
necessary. This officiaRawlessness cannot be described 
by any other term but lawless repression. Intimidation 
by Nori-eo-operators or their sympathisers to a certain 
extent in connection with, hartals and picketing may be 
admitted but in no case can it be held to justify the 
wholesale suppression of peaceful volunteering or equal- 
ly peaceful public meetings under a distorted use of an 
extraordinary law which was passed in order to deal 
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with activities which were manifestly violent both* m 
intention and action, nor is it possible to designate as^ 
otherwise than repression, action taken against innocent 
people under what has appeared to many of us an illegaj 
use of the ordinary law, nor again can the administra- 
tive interference with the liberty of the Press under a law 
that is under promise of repeal be regarded as anything 
but repression. 

The immediate task before the country, therefore, is to* 
rescue from paralysis freedom of speech, freedom of 
association and freedom of the Press. In the present 
mood of the Government of India and in the present 
unprepared state of the country in respect of complete 
control of the forces of violence, Non-co-operators were 
unwilling to have anything to do with the Malaviya 
Conference whose object was to induce Your Excellency 
to convene a Round Table Conference. But as I was- 
anxious to avoid all avoidable suffering, 1 had no hesita^ 
tion in advising the Working Committee of the Congress 
to accept the recommendations of that Conference. 
Although in my opinion the terms were quite in keeping 
with your own requirements as I understood them- through 
your Calcutta speech and otherwise, you hsLve summarily 
rejected the proposal. 

In the circumstances, there is nothing before the 
"Country but to adopt some non-violent method for the 
enforcement of its -demands including the elementary 
rights of free speech, free association and free Press. In 
my humble opinion, the recent events are a clear depar- 
ture from the civilized policy laid down by Your Excel- 
lency at the time of the generous, manly and uncondi- 
tional apology of the Ali Brothers, viz,^ that the Govern- 
ment of India should not interfere with the activities of 
Non-co-operators so long as they remained -non-violent 
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in word and deed. Had the Government’s policy 
remained neutral and allowed public opinion to ripen 
and have its full effect, it would have been possible to 
advise postponement of the adoption of Civil Disobedi- 
ence of an aggressivetype till the Congress had acquired 
fuller control over the forces of violence in the country 
and enforced greater discipline among the millions of 
its adherents. But this lawless repression (in a way' 
unparalleled in the history of this unfortunate country) 
has made the immediate adoption of mass Civil Dis- 
obedience an imperative duty. The Working Committee’ 
of the Congress has restricted it to only certain areas tO' 
.be selected by me from time to time, and at present it is 
confined only to Bardoli. I may, under said authority, 
give my consent at once in respect of a group of 100 
villages in Guntur in the Madras Presidency, provided! 
they can strictly conform to the conditions of non-* 
violence, unity among different classes, the adoption and' 
manufacture of handspun hlmdi and untouchability. 

But before the people of Bardoli actually commence- 
mass Civil Disobedience, I would respectfully urge you. 
as the head of the Government of India finally to revise* 
your policy andset free all the Non-co-operating prisoners • 
who are convicted or under trial for non-violent activities 
and to declare in clear terms a policy of absolute non- 
interference with all non-violent activities in the country,, 
whether they be regarding the redress of the Khilafat or 
the Punjab wrongs or Swaraj or any other purpose and 
even though ^hey fall under the repressive sections 
of the Penal Code or the Criminal Procedure Code or 
other repressive laws subject always to the condition of 
non-violence. I would further urge you to free the Press 
from all administrative control and to restore all the 
fines and forfeitures recently imposed. In thus urging, I 
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•am asking Your Excellency to do wliat is being done 
to-day in every country which is deemed to be under 
'Civilized Government. If you can see your way to make 
the necessary declaration within seven days of the date 
of publication of this manifesto, I shall be prepared to 
advise postponement of Civil Disobedience of an aggres- 
sive character, till the imprisoned workers have, after 
their discharge, reviewed the whole situation and 
considered the position de novo. If the Government 
make the requested declaration, I shall regard it as an 
honest desire on its part to give effect to public opinion 
and shall therefore have no hesitation in advising the 
•country to be engaged in further moulding public opinion 
without violent restraint from either side and trust to its 
working to secure the fulfilment of its unalterable 
demands. Aggressive Civil Disobedience in that case 
will be taken up only when the Government departs 
from its policy of strictest neutrality or refuses to yield 
to clearly expressed opinion of the vast majority of the 
ipeople of India. 

I remain, 

Your Excellency’s faithful 

servant and friend, 

M. K. GANDHI. 


Wi February^ 1922 
THE ONLY ISSUE 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It was not without deep thought and prayer that I 
■^rote the letter to His Excellency the Viceroy.^^ It is 
not a threat because every word in it is meant. It is a 
* Given above 
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'heartfelt prayer to the tyrant to des^ist from eviL Lord 
■Reading is not the tyrant. The system of which he is 
himself an unconscious and helpless victim is the tyrant. 
Rut every system becomes embodied in a person. To- 
•day it is personified in Lord Reading, no matter how- 
unconscious he is of it. I have invited him in all 
humility seriously^ to consider the position and ask 
himself whether the official lawlessness can in any case 
be justified. Let him turn to the week’s summary to 
which the old heading '’In Gold Blood is restored. 
It is all true if the witnesses are not all liai’S. Should 
these things be ? 

Rut what of defiance of authority'^ Must defiance (non- 
violent at least) indeed of authority be met by barbarous 
.and wicked abuse of it ? 

If the Viceroy cannot or will not see such an incredi- 
bly simple issue, must India sit still ? Defensive Civil 
Disobedience mud coTitinue at any cost. If the whole 
of India were to say that even peaceful public meetings 
may not be held without permission, that peaceful 
■volunteer association may not be formed without per- 
mission and that newspapers cannot be published without 
permission, that prohibition cannot be accepted. For a 
man may not be expected to ask for another’s leave to 
breathe or eat or drink. The three things I have men- 
tioned are the breath, the food and the drink of public 
Ilife. f 


* Omitted in this collection. For the nature of the contents there- 
of, appendix under Repression. 

; For the Government of India’s reply and the Mahatmaji’s com- 
ments thereon, see appendix. 
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2nd Fehruary, 1922 
AWAKENING IN ANDHRADESHA 
CBv M. K, Gaxdiii) 

To the date of writing, the following two telegi'ams- 
have been received at the “Young India” ofSce from 
the Secretary of the Provincial Congress Committee : 

(1) “The Andhra Provincial Congress Working Com- 
mittee met yesterday at Guntur in Desabhakta’s house. 
Messrs. Bhogaraju, Pattabbi Sitaramayya, Tanguturii 
Prakasam, Dhanmayya, Ramchandra Rao, Zasindhuni 
Nageswarrao, Dandu Narayanrao, Desabhakta Konda 
Venkatappayya and others were present. Several ryots 
from different parts of the District, including Pedanandi-* 
padu, also attended the meeting and made representations 
of the conditions prevailing in their places. A graphic 
description was given how many male adults, including 
very aged men, enlisted themselves as volunteers in each 
one of the 50 villages in the neighbourhood of* 
Pedanandipadu and how every one fully clad in khaddar 
has been serving and observing strict non-violence in 
spite of provocation sometimes given by the military 
drafted there, the attachments of movables and high- 
handed removal of carts and bulls even without a show 
of restraint. They have also stated that in almost all 
villages .all the village officers including the vettians 
have resigned their appointments. Accounts of resigna- 
tions of village officers in other areas also were given.. 
The Working Committee after prolonged deliberation as 
a measure of special caution adopted the following: 
resolution : 

“ This *Committee is of opinion that the Guntur Dis- 
trict Congress Committee should, instead of carrying on. 
the campaign of non-payment of taxes in several talukas 
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•simultaneously as previously resolved by them, limit 
the area and appoint a Committee to investigate as to 
how far the Delhi conditions are satisfied in the said 
area emd resolve on the question of final refusal of 
raxes in accordance with the opinion of the said Com- 
mittee.” 

v2) Guntur Congress Committee met day before 
yesterday in the house of Desabhakta at 1 p. m. for the 
-purpose of considering, amongst other things, the resolu- 
tion of the Working Committee of the Provincial Congress 
of the 25th on the question of non-payment of taxes. 
Mr. Anche Siviah, a leading ryot, and President, District 
'Congress Committee, presided. Mr. Prakasam who 
■came here for the Working Committee meeting of the 
Provincial Congress Committee was also present. In 
response to a requisition made to them, leading ryots 
from different Talukas in the District and some Congress 
workers also attended the meeting. Having been invited 
to explain the situation in their respective talukas 
.and fircas, representative ryots gave accounts of the 
progress of the movement among the people. Most of 
them showed their determination to carry on the campaign 
in spite of all difficulties, while some expressed that 
‘Some of the conditions of the Delhi resolution had not 
been fully satisfied in the Jircas to which they belonged, 
.and that there was need for further preparation in the 
matter of untouchability, and in one or two even in 
respect of non-violence. Mr. Prakasam addressed the 
meeting dealing at some length on the responsiblity 
of the step taken up by the people of the District. He 
•quoted and explained the letter of Mahatmaji regarding 
non-payment of taxes published in the Bombay Chro- 
mde of the 26th. Mr. Yenkatappiah stated that the 
necessity for conveying this arose out of the letter 
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addressed to him by Mahatmaji and subsequent corres- 
pondence with him. Delhi resolution referred to areas 
where intensive preparations had been made. Amongst 
those that spoke on the occasion was Mr. Patri Anantha- 
row of Atulur, w'ho, in view of his imminent arrest by 
the police, came to the meeting, gave an account of the* 
readiness of the people of his village and areas he had 
visited, and urged upon the necessity of continuing the 
movement undeterred, and left the meeting saying that 
he* would be arrested forthwith. Hardly had he passed! 
a few paces from the meeting when he was arrested and 
taken away by the police. Notwithstanding this incident,, 
the meeting continued till 8 p. m. when it was adjourned 
to yesterday, not one amongst the audience getting out 
of the meeting. The members of the District Congress- 
Committee reassembled in the house of Desabhakta 
yesterday morning at 8 a. m. and after prolonged dis- 
cussion the following resolutions were adopted : 

(1) In view of the resolution of the Working Com-* 
niittee of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee- 
dated the 25th, this meeting appoints the gentlemen 
named below, as a special committee to enquire in the 
different areas of Guntur District as to how far condi- 
tions of Delhi Resolution have been satisfied and how 
far they have qualified themselves for Civil Disobedience 
by way of* non-payment of taxes, and send up their 
report to the District Congress Committee by the 10th 
February. This Committee further resolves that, soon 
after the receipt of the report above mentioned, it be 
placed before the meeting of the District Congress Com- 
mittee and a final resolution be .adopted on the question 
of non-payment of taxes and until then the people in 
the areas specified in the resolution passed at Ponur do- 
continue the suspension of non-payment of taxes. 
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Members of tbe Special Committee are Sjt T. Prakasam, , 
Dandu Narain Rau and K. Nageshwar Rao. 

(2) This meeting tenders its hearty congratulations 
to all patriots who have been sent to jail from this 
District since the meeting at Ponur. This meeting 
expresses its grateful appreciation of the resignations 
by village officers in different parts of the District, and 
urges upon other village officers also the necessity of “ 
giving up their offices and helping the great national 
movement. 

The following is the Associated Press message about 
Government preparations : 

In regard to the state of affairs in Guntur where- 
Civil Disobedience and non-payment of taxes campaign 
and resignation of village officers are in operation, Madras 
Government propose to undertake emergency legislation 
indirection of amending Madras Revenue Recovery 
Act (2 of 1864) mainly to do away with intervening ■ 
period allowed under the present Act between distraint 
and attachment of property and to bring at once to 
sale effects of ryot who refuse lo pay his dues. Other 
steps will also be taken by Government on the executive 
side such as institution of disobeying area subject lo 
such exemptians as may be ordered by the Government 
in favour of persons who shall, by date to be prescribed,, 
have paid into Government treasury or to officer 
appointed for the purpose taxes due from them. Where 
land is bought in by Government owing to combination 
to prevent bidding, opportunity will be taken to provide* 
land for members of depressed classes. With regard to* 
resignations of village officers the Government say they 
cannot be accepted under the circumstances and if offi- 
cers refuse to carry on duties they must be dismissed-*'’ 

In my opinion, the Government has the right to take- 
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precautionary measures of the kind foreshadowed. It 
has the right to suspend ordinary legislation when it is 
' threatened with combined suspension of its revepiie. 
That a wise Government would not exasperate public 
opinion into refusal to pay taxes is of course true. But 
. a Government that rides roughshod over popular 
opinion, cannot be expected to allow itself to be extin- 
. guished without an effort. The least, therefore, it would 
. do is to protect its revenue collection. Nor is it possi- 
ble to cavil at the proposed transfer of confiscated 
property to the members of the depressed classes. Such 
• an arrangement should suit both parties. Non- co-ope- 
rators have undertaken to be non-violent, to risk the 
loss of their all for the purpose of gaining their end and 
■must therefore, allow their belongings to be sold. The 
Government, on the other band, must try, if it can, to 
break the movement of non-payment and to apply all 
remedies just enough to secure collection. The pro- 
posal to allow the depressed classes to bid for and 
purchase forfeited lands is ideal. What can be better 
than that the forfeited lands should be temporarily 
occupied by the very classes whom we want to see 
raised from their depressed state ? 

lusethe adverb ‘ temporarily,’ for the present occupiers 
must have faith in their mission to know that they must 
get Swaraj and that under Swaraj they must be restored 
•to their original status with honour added thereto. The 
depressed classes, who are being used as pawns in the 
game by the Government; .cannot be adversely affected 
by dispossession, for it will be the primary care of the 
Swaraj Government to see them well-settled, happy and 
contented. 

So much for the necessary Government measure. The 
panic that has possessed them shows a guilty consci- 
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'8iice. They do not rely upon tlieir popularity to secure 
'XDayment^ They have to rely upon the bayonet and 
persecution to do so. They are arresting popular leaders 
•and goading the people to violence so as to enable 
them to justify ‘ bloody ’ measures. 

And therein lies the test of the Andhras. They have 
Ixitherto proved their bravery and sacrifice. Their chosen 
leaders have gone to jail. Their cattle have been taken 
.away from them and they have remained still. The 
•worst, however, is yet to come. When the Government 
.military is opened on them, they are expected to expose 
their willing breasts, not their unwilling backs, to the 
ibullets and still not harbour revenge or resentment. 
They must let their utensils and belongings be taken 
away from them, whilst, like Draupadi or Prahlad, they 
.are praying to God and proving their faith in Him. 

Non-payment is a privilege. This is meant not to 
‘enrich the resisters, but by their voluntary poverty to 
‘enrich the nation. And they can exercise the privilege 
• only if they have purified themselves, only if they are 
wearing handspun khaddar to the exclusion of foreign 
‘doth and, if, being Hindus, they have washed themselves 
‘dean of the taint of untouchability and are prepared to 
.treat the untouchable as a privileged brother. They 
must not grudgingly touch him, but they must lovingly 
•embrace him and serve him. The touch must be a token 
•of true penitence even as we expect the Government to 
be truly penitent regarding the many wrongs done to us. 
No niggardly acceptance of the inevitable wilt appear 
pleasing to God. It must be a thorough change of heart. 
We must share our schools with them, we must share 
our public places with them. We must nurse them in 
^their sickness as we would nurse a brother. We must not- 
*be their patrons. We must not twist religious texts 
^2 
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against tliem. We must expunge texts that are of doubt- 
ful origin and are capable of interpretation against their 
human rights. We must gladly give up custom that h- 
against reason, justice, and religion of the heart. We 
must not ignorantly cling to bad custom and part -with 
it when we must, like a miser parting with his ill-gotten 
hoard out of pressure and expedience. 

I have dwelt at length upon untouchability because I 
have received wires and letters warning me against ' 
accepting assurances of compliance with the Congress 
condition about untouchability. They tell me that the 
Andhras are not ready to give up untouchability. I 
urge the leaders to be strictly on the watch. The 
slightest deviation from the right path will irreparably 
injure our cause. God requires the purest sacrifice. 
Hinduism is on its trial equally with Islam and Chris- 
tianity. Hindus will be false representatives of their 
religion of the Upanishads. which recognises no privi- 
lege but that of merit and which accepts nothing that 
does not appeal to the heart and reason. 

The Andhras are a virile people proud of their 
traditions. They are devoutly religious people capable 
of sacrifice. Much is expected of them by the country 
and I have every hope that they will not be found 
wanting. They will lose nothing by waiting if they are 
not ready for exact fulfilment of all conditions. But 
they will lose all and ill serve the country if they go to 
battle without full preparation . , 


%nd February, 1922 
DANGER OF MASS MOVEMENT 
Whilst there is every reason for self-gratification over 
■ mass awakening, it would be foolish to ignore its ' un- ■ 
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doubted dangers. I have just read a notice in the papers 
that a girl has been pretending to be niy daughter and 
receiving on that account all hinds of attention. I do 
not mind owning, I should be proud to own, thousands 
of good, restrained girls as my daughters. They will do 
credit to me and the country. The world would recog- 
nise them as members of an ever increasing family by 
adoption. As it is, I have to remark for the tenth time 
that I do not possess the good fortune to have a daughter. 
There is a tiny ‘untouchable’ girl whom I do proudly 
call my adopted daughter. She has brought happiness 
to me, and I hope by the time she has grown up she will 
bring truth and humility to her future field of service. 
To-day she is a veritable ‘devil’. She believes in ail 
play and ^no work. She finds it hard to work without 
the ebony ruler which used to keep her straight in her 
parental home. But I do not mind this charming idler 
of seven years claiming me as father. There are also 
some grown up girls who permit me the pleasure of 
claiming them as my daughters, but then they make it 
difficult for me to live up to the standard they exact from 
me. They are ever in danger of my being a discredit- 
able father to them. But I must inform all the girls of 
India that I decline to run the risk of being discredited 
by their forcible adoption. I want certainly to adopt all 
the exacting girls like the ones whose names too I dare 
not give to the world. 

But the reported forcible adoption of me by a girl is a 
comparatively harmless pastime. I hear that a gentle- 
man by name Motilal Puncholi hailing from Udepur 
claims to be my disciple and to preach temperance and 
what not among the rustics of the Rajputana States. 
He is reported to be surrounded by an armed crowd 
of admirers and establishing his kingdom or some 
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otherdom wherever he goes. He claims too miraculous 
power. He or his admirers are reported also to have 
done some destructive work. I wish that people will 
once for all understand that I have no disciples. I have 
for the time being at any rate no existence apart from 
the Congress and the Khilafat Committee. All my 
activity is referable to these two organisations. None 
works in my name: none has authority to use my 
name save under my own writing. No one has any 
work save the Congress or the Khilafat work. And 
nobody has any authority from me to use any arms, 
even sticks, against any person. 

I understand that these brave but simple rustics have 
been induced to refuse payment of taxes due to the 
State to which they belong. They are even told that I 
have asked the tax-payers belonging to the Sirohi State 
not to pay more than Es. li‘ each. Now I know 
nothing of all this. No one consulted me about the 
matter. Pandit Eamakant Malaviya, Chief Minister of 
the State, has kindly brought the matter to my notice 
and he tells me that great mischief is being done in my 
name. If my writing reaches these countrymen at all, 
I would like to tell them that they should lay all their 
grievances before the State authorities and never resort 
to arms. If they wish to withhold payment of tax 
which they consider excessive, it is their right. But it 
is a right never t ■> be exercised lightly. They must 
cultivate public opinion and let their case see the light 
of day. If they do not take these precautions, they will 
find everything and eveybody arrayed against them and 
they will find themselves heavy losers in the end. 
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2 ? 2 d Felmiary^ 1922 
A WARNING VOICE FROM BENGAL 

There is a friend, an old and tried servant of the 
nation, who never fails to inform me of threatening 
clouds that appear in time and again on the horizon in 
Bengal. This time he warns me against countenancing 
a general non-payment movement. He thinks that 
precipitate action is quite likely in Bengal as most of the 
leaders are in jail. I cannot complain, but I cannot help 
noting that the imprisonment of leaders is due to the 
criminal folly of the Government which has treated 
the real peace-makers as if they were peace-breakers. 
The Government are inviting violence. They are, as if 
of a set purpose, preparing the country for violence. But 
here again I must not complain. I admit that most of us 
had expected all this and more, and yet we came to the 
conclusion that we had to take our courage in both our 
hands and move forward without faltering. Our trust 
then was, as it to-day is, in God. 

But I know that we must take every possible precaution 
to avert every unexpected crisis. I have therefore 
strongly advised and advise again that wisdom requires 
that all parts of India should wait for the experiment 
which I have undertaken personally to supervise. Bengal 
Las done much. She has worked wonders, she has 
suffered much, is still suffering and is still keeping her- 
self under great restraint. I would appeal to all the 
Bengal leaders to rest on their oars and not to take a 
single new step. Let them by all means assert the right 
of free speech and free association. But there is no 
occasion for embarking on mass Civil Disobedience, or 
non-payment, which is one phase of it. The workers 
will have taken the masses through a richer discipline by 
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advising them to pay the rents due for the current 
period. 

The following appeared in ‘'Young India” of 9tli 
March 1922: 

Calcutta's Unreadiness : — A correspondent in the 
course of a letter from Calcutta writes : 

“ My mind compels me to say that Bengal is doing 
nothing about Swadeshi in comparison to the neighbour- 
ing Province of Bihar. It is lagging far behind. Even 
those who boast themselves of being volunteers are not 
clad in khaddar. I have travelled through almost all the 
important quarters of this great town, but have not 
found a single person clad in khaddar. In Bihar, on the 
other hand, you will rarely find a man wearing foreign 
cloth. In the villages they have not yet begun to wear 
khaddar dhoties, but the attempt is being made to replace 
mill-made dhoties with khaddar ones. ” 

I have merely given a few extracts from the corres- 
pondent’s letter. He goes on to say that, if Ca Icutta’s 
unpreparedness is reflected in the villages of Bengal 
also, the battle of Satyagraha cannot be won. This 
letter is supported by several others, but I am not 
prepared to admit that even in Calcutta no progress has 
been done in the khaddar movement. At the same time, 
I fear that the charge against Calcutta is mainly true. 
khaddar wear in Calcutta -is rather an exception than 
the rule, and there is no denying the fact that full 
Satyagraha is impossible without full compliance with 
the conditions precedent. If we are to usher in peaceful 
Swaraj — and Swaraj attained by peaceful means must be 
peaceful Swaraj — we must be as ready for construction 
as we seem to be for destruction. Boycott and manu- 
facture, evacuation and occupation, disobedience and 
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obedience musr go hand in hand, if we are to avoid an 
interval of confusion, anarchy and civil strife. The 
khaddar movement is the largest part of construction. 
We dare not neglect it if the struggle is to remain non- 
violent to the end. 


9th February^ 1922 
AGGRESSIVE vs. DEFENSIVE 

It is now necessary to understand the exact distinction 
between aggressive Civil Disobedience and defensive. 
Aggressive, assertive or offensive Civil Disobedience is 
non-violent, wilful disobedience of laws of the state 
whose breach does not involve moral turpitude and 
which is undertaken as a symbol of revolt against the 
• state. Thus disregard of laws relating to revenue or 
regulation of personal conduct for the convenience of 
'the state, although such laws in themselves inflict no 
hardship and do not require to be altered, would be 
assertive, aggressive or offensive Civil Disobedience. 

Defensive Civil Disobedience, on the other hand, is 
involuntary or reluctant non-violent disobedience of such 
laws as are in themselves bad and obedience to which 
would be inconsistent with one’s self-respect or human 
•dignity. Thus formation of volunteer corps for peace- 
ful purposes, holding of public meetings for like pur- 
poses, publication of articles not contemplating or 
■inciting to violence in spite of prohibitory orders, is 
•defensive Civil Disobedience. And so is conducting of 
■peaceful picketing undertaken with a view to wean 
people from things or institutions picketed in spite of 
orders to the contrary. The fulfilment of the conditions 
mentioned above is as necessary for defensive Civil 
Disobedience as for offensive Civil Disobedience. 
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Wi February^ 1922 
AMONG CHRISTIAlN; CIRCLES 

The talk, I hear, is going the round among Christian* 
circles that I have said in private conversation that had’ 
India been equipped for the use of arms, I would cer- 
tainly have resorted to and advised the use of arms. I 
had fondly hoped that such a thing could never have* 
been said and believed of me in India. 1 assure my 
Christian and other readers that I have never made any 
such statement to any person whatsoever. On the 
contrary, it has been my belief and practice for over 
forty years deliberately to practise the doctrine of Non- 
resistance to evil, not to retaliate. There are more in- 
stances than one in my public life when, with the ability’ 
to retaliate, I have refrained from doing so and adviseds 
friends to do likewise. My life is dedicated to the- 
spread of that doctrine. I read it in the teaching of all 
the greatest teachers of the world, Zoroaster, Mahavir, 
Daniel, Jesus, Mahomed, Nanak and a host of others. 
Indeed, I am not sure that we do justice to Moses when- 
we impute to him the doctrine of retaliation in the sense- 
that he made it obligatory on his followers to exact 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. It may be • 
my wish that is father to the thought. But I do think 
that in an age when people were unrestrained in 
their appetite for the enemy’s blood, Moses restrictedi 
retaliation to equal measure and no more. But I must 
not lead the reader into religious discussion* Whilst,, 
however, non-violence is now, has ever been and I 
pray to God it ever may be, my final creed for alL 
occasions, it is true that there are thousands in the* 
ranks of Non-co-operation, with whom non-violence is 
an expedient or a policy to which they are not com- 
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mitfced for all time and all circumstances. They believe 
that for India and she is constituted, there is no method 
but that of non-violence for regaining her freedom.. 
And this they believe, not merely because she has no 
arms or training in them, but also because with her- 
diverse creeds and races there is nothing for her but 
constant internecine strife, if her children began the 
habit of invoking the God of war for every occasion. The * 
best of us are beginning to see more in the doctrine of 
non-violence than when we first approached it. 

In this connection, my attention has also been drawn 
to a paragraph in the Dnyanodaya; Sadhu Sundarsingh.. 
it is there stated, ‘made quite plain his profound disap- 
proval of Mr, Gandhi’s methods, telling him in so many 
words that they can lead India to nothing but ruin*and' 
useless suffering.’ I am sorry that the Sadhu’s name has 
been thus dragged into the controversy. But now that 
it has been, in justice to the Sadhu and the cause, I must 
say that, so far as my recollection goes, not only did he 
not disapprove of my methods in ‘so many words’, but 
he entirely approved of them and agreed that India had' 
no other choice. We had the closest communion. The 
Sadhu came purposely to understand some things about 
which he had no first-hand knowledge. He did not 
know, for instance, what the implications of the Hindu-- 
Muslim friendship were and where the minorities stood 
and whether the movement could remain non-violent to 
the end. We had long discussions over all these and 
other matters, and he certainly left on me the impression 
that for a religious man there was no course left open.. 
The greatest difficulty undoubtedly is about the masses 
keeping non-violent to the end. With men nothing may * 
be possible, for God nothing is impossible. I would 
fain have avoided any reference whatsoever to our- 
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< conversation. But the friends who have brought the 
matter to my notice tell me that Sadhu Sundersingh is on 
the waters, and that the paragraph in question is being 
. exploited to wean Indian Christians from the movement. 
It has to stand or fall on its own merits. No certificate 

< can save it, if its professors betray their trust ; no con- 
»demnation can injure it permanently if the professors 
•remain true ‘to it to the end. But I felt that I could not 
•withhold from the public what I knew about Sadhu 
iSundersingh’s views. 


Wi Fehruarij, 1922 

CAUTION ABOUT CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

Writing of his own District, Lala Shyamlal of Maltra 
".says : “The District Magistrate here does not believe in 
: making arrests, unless there is apprehension of a breach 
' of the peace. The result is that our volunteers are 
having their own way. No foreign cloth is being im- 
ported. No liquor contract has been sold.” Lala 
:‘Shyamlal then inquires whether in the districts where 
no arrests are made people should go out of their way to 
» court arrest. I thought that I had made the position 
r absolutely clear in previous issues. Whilst we may do 
nothing to avoid arrest in the ordinary course of our duty, 
we must not go outside our beat in order to compel 
.arrest. That would be either agg^'essiye Civil Disobedi- 
ence or criminal disobedience. The latter is out of 
•question. The former i.e., aggressive Civil Disobedience 
is a right to be exercised when necessary and when we 
.are thoroughly ready, and is also a duty we must 
rdischarge if we are ready and circumstances require the 
.performance of it. But aggressive Civil Disobedience, 
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wlietlier mass or individual, is a most dangerous weapon 
though also most effective among all the peaceful 
weapons at our disposal. I am myself satisfied that the 
•country as a whole is not ready for this form of self- 
assertion. We have to go through much greater and 
stricter discipline. We have to understand the exact, I 
was almost going to say, the spiritual value of obedience 
to laws and discipline which may be irksome and even 
.repugnant to us. ^-^ssertive Civil Disobedience is a right 
that accrues to us only after severe fapasya through 
which we have not yet gone. Any premature resort to 
assertive Civil Disobedience therefore may precipitate a 
crisis we neither anticipate nor want, and which we 
must avoid by every means we can think of. The least, 
therefore, that we must do is to await the result of the 
-experiment I personally wish to conduct. It is a new 
thing and surely, simple prudence requires us to watch 
that experiment. Indeed, if aggressive Civil Dis- 
' obedience, whether mass or individual, is attempted in 
other parts of India, it is likely to embarrass me and 
•damage the country’s cause. I invite the attention 
•of all Non-co-operators to the resolution of the Working 
••Committee'^ which now makes it incumbent upon 
all the Congress organisations to refrain from aggres- 
sive Civil Disobedience except with my express con- 
sent and, so far as I can see, the only exception I 
.am likely to make will be in favour of a group of 
100 villages in Andhradesha. But even there I have 
Informed Sjt. Konda Venkatapayya that, if it is at all 
possible for him to avoid taking the offensive, I would 
appreciate it, and that he would resort to it, only if he 
Tound that retracing would be demoralising and if, 
humanly speaking, he was certain of non-violence being 
* See appendix. 
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observed throughout: Andhradesha, and also certain that 
the other conditions laid down by the Congress were 
strictly fulfilled. I have a suspicion that in many parts 
of India the condition about the hand-spun khadi is not 
being strictly carried out and that we are not yet every- 
where cured of the disease of untouchability. In my 
opinion, the ability to go to jail is of far less consequence* 
than ability and the readiness to observe in their fulness 
the conditions about Hindu-Muslim-Sikh-Parsi-Christian 
unity, about untouchability and hand-spun khadi,. 
Without a due fulfilment of these conditions, we shall 
find that all our going to jail is bravado and so much 
wasted eifort. Self-purification is the main considera- 
tion in seeking the prison. Embarrassment of the Gov- 
ernment is a secondary consideration. It is my unaltera- 
ble conviction that, dven though the Government may 
not feel embarrassed in any way whatsoever by the 
incarceration or even execution of an innocent, unknown 
but a purified person, such incarceration will be the end' 
of that Government. Even a single lamp dispels the 
deepest darkness. Non-co-operation is not allopathic 
treatment, it is homeopathic. The patient does not taste* 
the drops given to him . He is sometimes even incre- 
dulous, but if the homeopaths are to be trusted, the* 
tasteless drops or the tiny pills of homeopathy are 
far more potent than ounce dozes or choking pills 
of allopathy. I assure the reader that the effect of* 
purifying Non-co-operation is more certain than the 
effect of homeopathic medicine. I do wish, therefore,, 
that everywhere non -co-operators will insist upon due- 
fulfilment of all the conditions of civil disobedience. 
One may be*a lawyer, ti-tle-holder, even a councillor' 
and yet properly eligible for Oivil Disobedience, if he is 
sincerely non-violent in thought, word and deed, wears^ 
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hand-spun khacli as a sacred duty, shuns untouchability 
.us an intolerable evil and believes in the unity of all 
races and classes of India as for all times essential for 
the well-being and the attainment, as also retention, of 
‘Swaraj. 


tZrd FehruTry, 1922 
ESSENCE OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

A friend, a Congress official, writes from Simla : 

“ In the present mood of my countrymen, I find certain 
members belonging to different Congress organisations, 
in order to comply with your behests regarding the 
practising of Civil Disobedience, have found out certain 
novel methods ©f disobeying law by staging certain 
plays which have been prescribed by the Government, 
for instance, Zakhmi-i -Punjab which was staged some- 
time ago in Multan and very recently in Simla, resulting 
in arrests in both the cases. Now, may I ask your 
opinion about this form of disobedience which was 
practised before the date fixed as laid down in the reso- 
lution of the All-India Congress Committee, viz., 15th 
January, 1922? Further, were the actors in these plays 
justified in informing the Governme nt in a spirit of 
defiance beforehand that they were going to stage a 
proscribed play 'and by such action inviting arrests? 

Furthermore, I will draw your attention to the stormy 
literature which is issuing forth from Delhi and other 
places in the shape of cheap poetical book lets and is 
being recited by small boys and by certain irresponsible 
volunteers (for I must call them irresponsible) contain- 
ing matter which is obviously inconsistent with the 
principle of non-violent Non-co-operation, inasmuch as 
it contains words and phrases which are calculated to 
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spread hatred and create contempt against everj^- 
individual Englishman in this country and may result 
in violence. I bring this fact to your notice because., 
methinks, that the authors pose to be Non-co-operators 
and to be with you in this struggle for the salvation of’ 
our dear motherland. May I ask if this kind of propa- 
ganda, instead of proving helpful, will not bring about 
mischievous results ?” 

The staging of the play was certainly not justified if 
it was done before the 15th January. It was also not 
justified if it was done, without the consent of the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee. Every form of Civil Dis- 
obedience was subject to the previous sanction of the 
local Congress Committee. The staging of the play was 
also unjustified if the play itself was calculated needless- 
ly to excite passions and to induce hatred. Assuming 
that all the conditions I have named were fulfilled, the 
managers were quite right in giving previous informa- 
tion to the Government in a dignified manner, because 
the essence of Civil Disobedience is that it is public and 
made specially known to those interested in arresting. 

As to the stormy literature,” it is a sad thing that 
pamphlets such as the writer allude? to are being 
published and so largely patronised. The writer ha? 
mentioned two such booklets. I anij however, not print- 
ing the names. Some other correspondent sends me 
one of the booklets also for my edification and advice- 
The title as well as the contents are objectionable and 
breathe nothing but hatred. It is our duty to bring 
every wrong to public notice, but there are ways and 
ways of doing the things.^ No point is gained by 

* The following is from Young India : I gladly publish though 
, not without sorrow, a letter (omitted in this collection) from a Madras 
correspondent on the recent occurrences in that city. Evidently the 
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putting things offensively. The offence contains in the- 
fact itself. To embellish such facts is to detract from 
the demerit, and at the present moment when people are • 

•hooliganisn was far more serious than described in the first impres- 
sions given by Dr. Kajan. Mr. Rajagopalan is jnstified in blaming the - 
Non-co-operators. 

It is difficult to distinguish between hooligans and Non-co-operators 
when hundreds or thousands take pari in smashing cars, swearing at 
innocent passengers or threatening a cinema-keeper. Non-co-operators 
cannot * have the cake and eai it too. They claim to be millions. 
They claim to have almost the whole of India at their back. W o must 
either regulate onr procedure in accordance with our creed or disso- 
ciate ourselves entirely from all mass activity, even if it involves 
self-ostracism. We have still many hartals to go through. Let 
Delhi, Nagpur and other places beware, I would advise them not to < 
have any hartals at all, if they cannot with certainty, avoid the 
disgraceful scenes enacted in Bombay, and unfortunately repeated, 
in Madras. I hope that the Madras Congress Committee will sift ihe 
matter thoroughly and take all the blame that attaches to it. After 
the frightful espeiience of Bombay, Madras should have been fully 
insured against all risk of mob violence. Mr. Rajagopalan's letter 
fortified with another from an active Non-co-operator. As he makes - 
detailed charges, giving names, I simply content myself wnth giving a 
few extracts. The writer says : 

“ An eye-witness to the mad excesses of that day, I shall be false to ^ 
my creed of non-violence, if Ido not deplore the hartal as a miserable 
failure. The racial bitterness of the Pulianthope days has revived. 
You have probably read the bitter speeches of the ‘ non-Brahmin ' 
leaders in their confederation. At a time when you are strainirg 
your every nerve to bring the moderates round to your point of view, 
we, in Madras, have succeeded in widening the gulf between us and the 
non-Brahmins on the one hand, and the Adi-Dravidas on the other. . 
The least that we can do by way of reparation is a frank confession ot 
our weakness, and a religious endeavour from now to propaote inter- 
communal unity, especially between the Panchamas and others/* 

I do not hesitate to criticise the Government for sparing neither 
man, woman nor child. But the Government have no creed of non- 
violence to fetter their discretion. Their creed is terrorism in the 
last resort. But non-co-operators have to be above suspiciotf. 
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under the pledge of non-violence, publication of such 
literature is highly reprehensible. It spreads anger and 

Madras leaves much to be desired if the two letters referred to by me 
at all tell a true story. I have little doubt that it is in the main true. 
Then non-co-operators and theii* friends have certainly not left man, 
woman or child free from their unholy attention. It was a bad 
^ augury of Swaraj to have interfered with women, to have molested 
the poor scout boys, and otherwise played havoc with the liberty of 
:the people, no matter how provoking uheir participation in the wcl- 
. come to the Prince was. 

We have more to fear from ourselves than from the violence or 
mistakes of the Government. The latter, if we use them aright, do 
us good, as they have already. 

Our own violence or untruth will be veritable death for us. If we 
are not able to set our own house in order we shall cartainly destroy 
ourselves. Non-co-operation will be a byword of execration and 
reproach. 

In this connection I cannot help noticing a cutting given to me 
from the Bmigoon Daily News. It runs : 

“We are credibly informed that the wife of Nizamuddin, hackney 
carriage owner, East Rangoon, got a divorce from her husband on 
Thursday last, on the ground that he disobeyed the Fatwa in taking 
his gharries and persuading others to ply at the time of the’ Prince’s 
visit. ” 

I make bold to say that whoever granted the divorce (assuming 
the truth of the statement) grievously erred against the law of Islam 
and decency. Divorces are not so lightly granted in Islam. If 
hartals cm be brought about by means such as the foregoing state- 
ment suggests, they can do no good whatsoever. They are no free 
expression of public opinion. But I am less concerned with the expedi- 
ence of hartals than with the good name of Islam and Non-co-ope- 
ration. The law of Non-co-operation demands perfect toleration 
and respect for the opposite opinion and action. The law of Islam, 
in so far as a non-Muslim can speak of it. requires equally strict to- 
leration. Nothing could have so deeply hurt the Prophet as the 
intoleration of the people of Mecca during the early period of his 
ministry towards the new Faith he was * preaching. He could not 
possibly therefore at any time have been party to intolerance. 

' * There shall be no compulsion in religion ’ must have descended to 
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makes the task of offering Civil Disobedience more and 
more difficult. 


IWi February, 1923 

THE CRIME OF CHAURI CHAURA 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

God has been abundantly kind to me. He has warned 
me the third time that there is not as yet in India that 
truthful and non-violent atmosphere which, and which 
alone, can justify mass disobedience, which can be at 
all described as civil which means gentle, truthful^ 
humble, knowing, wilful yet loving, never criminal and 
hateful. 

He warned me, in 1919 when the Rowlatt Act agi- 
tation was started. Ahmedabad, Viramgam, and Eheda 
erred ; Amritsar and Kasur erred. 1 retraced my steps, 
called 4t a Himala 3 "an miscalculation, humbled myself 
before God and man, and stopped not merely mass Civil 
Disobedience, but even my own which I know was in- 
tended to be civil and non-violent. 

The next time it was through the events of Bombay 
that God gave a terrific warning. He made me eye- 
witness of the deeds of tiie Bombay mob on the 17th 
November. The mob acted in the interest of Non-co- 
operation. I announced my intention to stop the mass 
Civil Disobedience which was to be immediately started 

him, when some of his new converts were more zealous than wise in 
the preaching of the new faith. 

Whether we are Hindus or Mussalmans or what, does not matter. 
The spirit of democracy which we want to spread throughout India 
cannot be spread by violence whether verbal or physical, whether 
direct, indirect or threatened. 
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in Bardoii. The* humiliation was greater than in 1919. 
But it did me good. I am sure that the nation gained by 
the stopping. India stood for truth and non-violence by 
the suspension. 

But the bitterest humiliation was still to come. 
Madras did give the warning, but I heeded it not. But 
God spoke clearly through Chauri Chaura. I under- 
stand that constables who were so brutally hacked to 
death had given much provocation. They had even 
gone back upon the word, just given by the Inspector, 
that they would not be molested, but when' the pro- 
cession had passed, the stragglers were interfered with 
and abused by the constables. The former cried out 
for help. The mob returned. The constables opened 
fire. The little ammunition they had was exhausted 
and they retired to the Thana for safety. The mob, my 
informant tells me, therefore set fire to the Thana. The 
self-imprisoned constables had to come out for dear life, 
and as they did so, they were hacked to pieces and the 
mangled remains were thrown into the raging flames. 

It is claimed that no Non-co-operation volunteer had 
a hand in the brutality and that the mob had not only 
the immediate provocation, but they had ^ also general 
knowledge of the high-handed tyranny of the police in 
that district. No provocation can possibly justify the 
brutal murder of men who had been rendered defence- 
less and had virtually thrown themselves on the mercy 
of the mob. And when India claims to be non-violent 
and hopes to mount the throne of Liberty through non- 
violent means, mob-violence even in answer to grave 
provocation is a bad augury. Suppose the ‘non-violent’ 
disobedience of Bardoii was permitted by God to suc- 
ceed, the Government had abdicated in favour of the 
victors of Bardoii, who would control the unruly element 
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that must be expected to perpetrate inhumanity upon 
•due provocation *? Non-violent attainment of self-govern- 
ment presupposes a non-violent control over the violent 
-elements in the country. Non-violent Non-co-operators 
♦can only succeed, when they have succeeded in attaining 
control over the hooligans of India, in other words, when 
the latter also have learnt patriotically or religiously to 
refrain from their violent activities, at least whilst the 
-campaign of Non-co-operation is going on. The tragedy 
at Chauri Chaura, therefore, roused me thoroughly. 

‘But what about your manifesto to the Viceroy and 
,your rejoinder to his reply ? ’ spoke the voice of Satan. 
It was the bitterest cup of humiliation to drink. ‘Surely 
it is cowardly to withdraw the next day after pompous 
threats to the Government and promises to the people of 
Bardoli.’ Thus Satan’s invitation was. to deny Truth 
and therefore Religion, to deny God Himself. I put my 
4oubts and troubles before the Working Committee and 
other associates whom I found near me. They did not 
.all agree with me at first. Some of them probably do 
not even now agree with me. But never has a man been 
blessed, perhaps, with colleagues and associates so 
< 3 onsiderate and forgiving as I have. They understood 
my difficulty and patiently followed my argument. The 
result is before the public in the shape of the resolutions 
of the Working Committee. ^ The drastic reversal of 
practicailly the whole of the aggressive programme may ^ 
be politically unsound and unwise, but there is no doubt 
that it is religiously sound, and I y-enture to assure the 
•doubters that the oouAtry will have gained by my 
humiliation and confession of error. • 

The only virtue I want to claim -is Truth and Non- 
vaolence. I lay no claim to superhuman powers. I want 

•See infra. 
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none. I wear the same corruptiWefltesh thatth^weakesr 
of my fellow beings wears, and am therefore as liable to^ 
err as any. My services have nuamy limitations, but 
God has up to now blessed them in spite' of the- 
imperfections. 

For, confession of error is like a broom that sweeps- 
awaydirt and leaves the surface cleaner- than' before.. 
I feel stronger for my confession. And the ^cause must 
prosper for the retracing. Never has man reached his- 
destination by persistence in deviation from the straight 
path. 

It has been urged that Chauri Chaura cannot affect 
Bardoli. There is danger, it is argued, only if Bardoli 
is weak enough to be swayed by Chauri Chaura and is- 
betrayed into violence. I have no doubt’ whatsoever 
no that account. The people of Bardoli are, in my opinion,, 
the most peaceful in India. But Bardoli is but a speck 
no’ the map of India. ‘Its effort cannot succeed unless- 
there is perfect co-operation from the other parts. Bar- 
doli’s disobedience will be civil only when the other 
parts of India remain non-violent, just as the addition 
of a grain of arsenic to a pot of milk renders it unfit as 
food so will the civility of Bardoli prove unacceptable- 
by the addition of the deadly poison from Chauri Chaura.. 
The latter represents India as much as Bardoli. 

Chauri Chaura is after all an aggravated symptom. I 
have never imagined that there has been no violence,, 
mental or physical, in the places where repression is- 
.going .on. Only I have believed, I still believe and the^ 
pages of Young India amply prove, that the repres- 
-sion-is out of all proportion to the insignificant popular 
violence in the areas of repression: The determined 
holding of meetings in prohibited area I do not call 
violence. The violence I*am referring to is the throwing 
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.of brickbats or intimidation and coercion practised in 
stray casea. As a matter of fact, in Civil Disobedience 
there should be no excitement. Civil Disobedience is a 
preparation for mute suffering. Its effect is marvellous 
though unpereeived and gentle. But I regarded a certain 
amount of excitement as inevitable, a certain amount of 
unintended violence even pardonable, i.e., I did not 
consider Civil Disobedience impossible in somewhat 
imperfect conditions. Under perfect conditions, dis- 
‘Obedience when civil is hardly felt. But the present 
movement is admittedly a dangerous experiment under 
■fairly adverse conditions. 

The tadgedy of Chauri Ghaura is really the index 
•finger. It shows the way India may easily go, if drastic 
precautions be not taken. If we are not to evolve 
'Violence out of non-violence, it is quite clear that we 
must hastily retrace our steps and re-establish an atmo- 
•sphere of peace, re-arrange our programme and not 
think of starting mass Civil Disobedience until we are 
'Sure of peace being retained in spite of mass Civil Dis- 
obedience being started and in spite of Government 
^provocation. We must be sure of unauthorised portions 
mot starting mass Civil Disobedience. 

As it is, the Congress organisation is still imperfect 
.and its instructions are still perfunctorily carried out. 
We have not established Congress Committees in every 
•one of the villages. Where we have, they are not per- 
'ieetly amenable to our instructions. We have not 
'probably more than one crore of membeife on the roll. 
We are in the middle of February, yet not many have 
paid the annual four annas subscription for the current 
year. Volunteers are indifferently enrolled. They do 
not conform to all the conditions of their pledge. They 
do not even wear hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar^ 
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All the Hindu volunteers have not yet purged’ them- 
selves of the sin of untouchability. All are not free from 
the taint of violence. Not by their imprisonment are 
we going to win Swaraj or serve the holy cause of the 
Khilafat or attain the ability to stop payment to* faith- 
less servants. Some of us err in spite of ourselves.. But 
some others among us sin wilfully. They join? volunteer- 
corps well knowing that they are not and db^not intend* 
to remain non-violent. We are thus untruthfiili even as- 
we hold the Government to be untruthfuL W’e‘dhre not 
enter the kingdom of Liberty with mere lip* homage to 
Truth and Non-violence. 

Suspension of mass Civil Disobedience* and’ subsidence* 
of excitement are necessary for further progress-, indeed, 
indispensable to prevent further retrogression.. I hope,, 
therefore, that by suspension every Congressman or* 
woman will not only not feel disappointed but he* or she* 
will feel relieved of the burden of unreality and of' 
national sin. 

Let the opponent glory in our humiliation or so^ calledi 
defeat. It is better to be charged with cowardice* andL 
weakness than to be guilty of denial of our oath and' sini 
against God. It is million times better to appear untrue- 
before the world than to he untrue to ourselves. 

. And so, for me the suspension of mass Civil Disobedi'*- 
ence and other minor activities that were calculated to 
keep up excitement is not enough penance for my 
having been the instrument, howsoever involuntary, of 
the brutal violence by the people at Chauri Chaura. 

I' must undergo personal cleansing. I must become a. 
fitter instrument able to register the slightest -^riation 
in the moral atmosphere about me. My prayers must 
ha«ie much deeper truth and humility about them than, 
4;h4^r^ evidence. And for me there is nothing so hellpful 
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and cleansing as a fast accompanied by the necessary 
mental co-operation. 

I know that the mental attitude is everything. Just as 
a prayer may be merely a mechanical intonation as of a 
bird, so may a fast be a mere mechanical torture of the 
flesh. Such mechanical contrivances are valueless foi" 
the purpose intended. Again, just as a mechanical 
chant may result in the modulation of voice, a mechani- 
cal fast may result in purifying the body. Neither will 
touch the soul within. 

But a fast undertaken for fuller self-expres§ion, for 
attainment of the spirit’s supremacy over the flesh, is a 
most powerful factor in one’s evolution. After deep 
consideration, therefore, I am imposing on myself a five 
day’s continuous fast permitting myself- water. It 
commenced on Sunday evening, it ends on Friday 
evening. This is the least I must do. 

I have taken into consideration the All-India Gongress 
Gommittee meeting in front of me. I have in mind the 
anxious pain even the five days’ fast will cause many 
friends ; but I can no longer postpone. the penance nor 
lessen it. 

I urge co-workers not to copy my example. The 
motive in their case will be lacking. They are not the 
orginators of Civil Disobedience. I am in the unhappy 
position of a surgeon proved skilless to deal with an 
admittedly dangerous case. I must either abdicate or 
acquire greater skill. 'W'hilst the personal penance is 
not only necessary but obligatory on me, the exemplary 
self-restraint prescribed by the Working Committee is 
surely sufficient penance for every one else. It is no 
small penance and if sincerely carried out, it can become 
infinitely more fruitful* than a greater fulfilment of the 
vow of non-violence in thought, word and deed or the 
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spread of that sprit. It will be more than food for me 
during the week to observe that comrades are all silently 
and without idle discussion, engaged in ‘fulfilling the 
constructive programme sketched by the Working 
Committee, in enlisting Congress members after making 
sure that they understand the Congress creed of truth 
and non-violence for the attainment of Swaraj, in daily 
life and religiously. spinning for a fixed time, in introduc- 
ing the wheel of prosperity and freedom in every home, 
in visiting ‘untouchable’ homes and finding out their 
wants, in inducing national schools to receive ‘untouch- 
able’ children, in organising social service specially 
designed to find a common platform for every variety 
of man and woman, and in visiting the homes which the 
drink curse is desolating, in establishing real PanchayaU 
and in organising national schools on a proper footing. 
The workers will be better engaged in these activities 
than in fasting. I hope, therefore, that no one will join 
me in fasting, either through false sympathy or in igno- 
rant conception of the spiritual value of fasting. 

All fasting and all penance must as far as possible be 
secret. But my fasting is both a penance and a punish- 
ment, and a punishment has to be public. It is penance 
for me and punishment for those whom I try to serve, for 
whom I love to live and would equally love to die. They 
have unintentionally sinned against the laws of the 
Congress, though they were sympathisers if not actually 
connected with it. Probably they hacked theconstables — 
their countrymen and fellow beings— with my name on 
their lips. The only way love punishes is by suffering. 
I cannot even wish them to be arrested. B.ut I would let 
them know that I would suffer for their breach of the 
Congress creed. I would advise those who feel guilty 
and repentant to hand themselves voluntarily to the 
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<jovernment for punishment and make a clean confession. 
I hope that the workers in the Gorakhpur district will 
leave no stone unturned to find out the evil-doers and 
urge them to deliver themselves into custody. But 
-whether the murderers accept my advice or not, I 
would like them to know that they have seriously inter- 
fered with Swaraj operations, that, in being the cause 
•of the postponement of the movement in Bardoli, they 
have injured the very cause they probably intended to 
'Serve. I would like them to know, too, that this move- 
ment is not a cloak or a preparation for violence- I 
would, at-any rate, suffer every humiliation, every torture, 
-absolute ostracism and death itself to prevent the 
movement from becoming violent or a precursor of 
violence, I make my penance public also, because I am 
inow denying myself the opportunity of sharing their lot 
with the prisoners. The immediate issue has again 
-shifted. We can no longer press for the withdrawal of 
notifications or discharge of prisoners. They and we 
must -suffer for the crime of Chauri Ghaura. The 
'incident proves, whether we wish it or no, the unity of 
life. All, including even the administrators, must suffer, 
‘Chauri Ohaura must stiffen the Government, must still 
further corrupt the police, and the reprisals that will 
follow must further demoralise the people. The sus- 
pension and the penance will take us back to the 
position we occupied before the tragedy- By strict 
•discipline and purification we regain the moral confi- 
«dence required for demanding the withdrawal of notifi- 
‘cations and the discharge of prisoners. 

If we learn the full lesson of the tragedy, we can turn 
the curse into a blessing. By becoming truthful and 
non-violent, both in spirit and deed, and by making the 
rswadeshi, the khaddcO' programme complete, we can 
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establish full Swaraj and redress the Khiiafat and the- 
Punjab wrongs without a single person having to offer- 
Civil Disobedience. 


2Zrd Fehrimrij^ 1922 
BAPvDOLI AND AFTER 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote ‘ the following notes in Young 
India in justification of the Bardoli Decision.: 

Only ‘ 6 Months" Simple" for the President . — If Begum 
Abul Kalam Azad and the Maulana*^' himself complain 
about the inadequacy of the sentence pronounced upon 
the Maulana Saheb,^* what must be the feeling of the* 
President of the Congress and his devoted partner on 
having heard that he together with Mr. Sasmal was to- 
have only 6 months’ simple imprisonment? Why on 
earth the trial should have been dragged and judgment 
postponed it such an untheatrical sentence was to be 
pronounced, only the Government can telL The gossip- 
that was sent to me along the rails was that the Gnvern- 
ment were seeking a suitable opportunity for discharging 
both the Maulana and the Deshabandhu. The latest 
gossip which is supposed to be authentic, I dare not 
disclose. Nor is it of importance for the reader to know. 
We must take, not even excluding the President, our lot 
as it comes to us. I am receiving biting letters from 
corrsepondents accusing me of simplicity, of hard- 
heartedness, of faint-heartedness and all such kindred 
weaknesses. Some correspondents tell me that I have- 
sold the cause of the prisoners. Others tell me that I have- 
thrown all my Non-co-operation views to the winds and 
I have been faithless to the President of the Congress.. 
.Fortunately, many years of service have given me a 
*F or being a member of an unlawful assembly under the Cr. L. A.. 
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fairly tough hide and these shafts do not pierce it, 
but I do assure all these impatient critics that not a 
particle of the principle of Non-co-operation has been* 
surrendered by the resolutions. On the contrary, re- 
fusal to suspend mass Civil Disobedience in the face 
of grave warnings from Nature would have meant a. 
complete surrender of the fundamental principle of Non- 
co-operation. The discharge of prisioners I purposely 
brought to the surface when it became a point of national' 
honour, because with the change of issue from the 
immediate attainment of the triple goal to the immediate’ 
attainment of the three-fold freedom, the demand for the* 
discharge of prisioners became a natural consequence.. 
But Chauri Chaura has raised another immediate issue,. 

terrible penance and a fierce process: of purification 
and this penitential purification requires the sacrifice of 
the imprisioned workers and the temporary sacrifice of 
many of our activities which have revivified the nation.. 
But such things happen in all wars, much more fre- 
quently in spiritual warfare such as ours is claimed to* 
be. I call it spiritual in the sense that wehave resolutely 
declined to make use of physical force for the attain- 
ment of our end. We were in danger of being, drifted* 
away from our moorings, and it was necessary for us to - 
return, but the return is merely meant to give* us greater- 
purity, greater perception and therefore greater strength,, 
and if Non-co-operators have to become seasoned, soldiers- 
for the nation’s battle, they will doubtless understand the 
value of waiting and preparing. He who waitS' for pre- 
paration or otherwise, advances the cause as^ much, as 
the warrior who stands three feet deep in the* trenches.- 
All our sufferings will have been lost upon, us* if we do^ 
not realise these elements of the science? of war, whether* 
it is spiritual or physical. 
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Constructive Programme , — Hence it is that the con- 
'Structive programme has been framed. It will steady 
".and calm us. It will wake our organising.spirit, it will 
make us industrious, it will render us jSt for Swaraj, it 
will cool our blood. We shall be spat upon, laughed at, 
sworn at, may be even kicked and cursed. We must 
pub up with it all in as much as we have harboured 
anger in our breasts* even though we have been under 
the pledge of non-violence. I-must frankly state that 
mnless we can retrieve our steps deliberately, cultivate 
mon- violence and manufacture Khaddar,we cannot render 
’effective help to the Khilafat, we cannot get redness of 
»the Punjab wrong, nor can we attain Swaraj. My 
‘leadership is perfectly useless if I cannot convince co- 
'workers and the public of the absolute and immediate 
mecessity of vigorously prosecuting the constructive 
fprogramme. 

We must know whether we can get a crore men and 
W7omen in all India who believe in the attainment of 
‘"Swaraj by peaceful, i,e., Non-violent and legitimate, i,e.. 
•truthful means. 

We must get money for the prosecution of Swadeshi 
and we will know how many people there are in India 
who are willing honestly to pay one rupee out of every 
hundred of their past year’s income to the Tilak Me- 
morial Swaraj Fund. This subscription the Committee 
‘expects from Congressmen and' sympathisers. 

We must spend money like water in introducing the 
•spinning wheel in every home, in the manufacture and 
the distribution of khaddar wherever required. 

• Surely we have long neglected the ‘ untouchable ’ 
brother. He has slaved for us too long. We must now 
serve him. 

Our liquor picketing has done some good but not 
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substantial. Not till we pierce the home of the drunkard^ 
shall we make any real advance. We must know why 
he drinks; what we can substitute for it. We must have* 
a census of all the drunkards of India. 

^ocial Service Department has been looked at withi 
the utmost contempt. If the Non-co-operation move- 
ment is not malicious, that department is a necessity.. 
We want to render alike to friend and foe service in 
times of distress. We are thereby able to keep our* 
relations sweet with all in spite of our political aloofness.. 

Laughing at it , — Social service and temperance reform, 
were laughed at as part of the struggle of Swaraj. It 
was a painful exhibition of ignorance of the essentials 
of Swaraj. I claim that human mind or human society 
is not divided into water-tight compartments called^ 
social, political and religious. All act and react upon- 
one another. What is more, the vast majority of Hindus- 
and Mussulmans have joined the struggle believing it 
to be religious. The masses have come in, because they 
want to save the Khilafat and the Cow, Deprive the* 
Mussalman of the hope of helping the Khilafat and he* 
will shun the Congress ; tell the Hindu he cannot save- 
the Cow if he joins the Congress, he will to a man leave- 
it. To laugh at moral reform and social service is to* 
laugh at Swaraj, the Khilafat and the Punjab. 

Even the organisation of schools was laughed at. Let 
us see what it means. We have demolished the prestige 
of Government schools. It was perhaps necessary in* 
1920 to do the picketing and certainly not to mind the- 
boys being neglected, but it would be criminal any 
longer to picket Government schools or to neglect 
National institutions: We can now only draw more* 
boys and girls by putting existing National schools onf 
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-a better footing. They have the advantage of being 
institutions where they breathe free air and where they 
..are not shadowed. But the advantage of scientific 
training in carding, hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
and of having intellectual training in keeping with the 
(requirements of the country must be added. We shall 
-show by successful experiment the superiority of train- 
ling in National schools and colleges. 

Even the Panchaijats come in for ridicule. Little did 
rthe critics realise that the masses in many parts of 
India had ceased to resort to law courts. If we do not 
« organise honest Pcmchayats, they will certainly go‘back 
'io the existing lawcourts. 

Political Results , — Nor is a single step devoid of vast 
political results. Adequate manufacture and universal 
use of khaddar means a permanent boycott of foreign 
cloth and automatic distribution of sixty crores of rupees 
^annually among the poor people. Permanent disappear- 
.ance of the drink and the opium evils means an annual 
-saving of seventeen crores to the people and a diminution 
of that revenue for the Government. Constructive effort 
ifor the untouchables means the addition to the Congress 
ranks of six crores of men and women who will for ever 
be bound to the Congress. Social Service Department, 
lif it becomes a live thing, will restore the strained rela- 
^tions that exist to-day among co-operators (whether 
Indian or English) and Non-co-operators. To work the 
dull constructive, programme therefore is to .achieve all 
•we want. To fail in fulfilling the programme is to post- 
pone all possibility of effective Civil Disobedience. 


'Need of Excitement ! — Some friends argue that in order 
isto continue the struggle the people need some stimulant. 
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Ko person or nation can be kept alive merely upon 
■stimulants. We have had much too much of it latterly. 
And the antidote now is a depressant. If therefore 
'depression follows the cessation of all aggressive 
. activities and people forsake us, it would not only not 
hinder our cause but help it. Then we shall not have to 
shoulder the responsibility for the Chauri Chaura. Then 
we could go forward with a steady step without any 
• danger of having to look back. If however we can 
survive the depression and keep the people with us, we 
shall have positive proof that the people have caught the 
message of non-violence and that the people are as 
•capable of doing constructive work as they have shown 
themselves capable of doing destructive work. Whatever 
the result, the present excitement must be abated at any 
•cost. V 

What of the Khilafat ? — Several Mussalman friends 
'have said : Your programme is good for Swaraj but it is 
too slow to be good enough for saving the Khilafat. The 
Khilafat question will be solved in a few months and 
whatever can be done must be done now.” Let us 
•examine the question. The cause of the Khilafat, thank 
■God, is safe in the hands of Gazi Mustafa Kama! Pasha. 
He has retrieved the prestige of the Khilafat as no 
Mussalman of modern times has done. India has in my 
opinion helped not much by her money though that has 
meant something, but by Hindu-Muslim unity and by 
telling the Government in the plainest terms possible 
that IndiS, will have nothing to do with the Government 
■and will declare complete independence if England 
persists in her anti-Turk policy and exploits India’s 
resources against the Turks. The greater the strength in 
♦that declaration, the greater becomes the prestige of 
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Islam and the greater the power of Mustafa Kema? 
Pasha. Some people think that mere temporary embar^ 
rassment of the Government by a few thousand men^ 
irrespective of qualification, going to jail will make the* 
Government yield to our wishes. Let us not underrate- 
the power of the Government. I am sure that the- 
Government does possess as yet the power to crush the- 
spirit of violence. And it is nothing but violence to go> 
' to jail anyhow. It is the suffering of the pure and God- 
fearing which will tell, not the bluster of the rabble. 
The purer India becomes, the stronger she becomes.. 
Purity is the only weapon of the weak in body. The- 
strong in body in their insolence often mobilise their ‘hard: 
fibre’ and seek to usurp the very function of the Almigh- 
ty. But when that ‘ hard fibre ’ comes in contact, not 
with its like, but with the exact opposite, it has nothing: 
to work against. A solid body can only move on and 
against another solid body. You cannot build castles 
in the air. Therefore, the impatient Mussalmans must 
see the obvious truth that the little disorganised bluster 
of the rabble, whether it expresses itself by going to jail 
or by burning buildings or by making noisy demonstra- 
tions, will be no match for the . organised insolence of' 
the ‘hard fibre’ of the ‘most determined people in the 
world.’ This terrific insolence can only be met by the- 
utter humility of the pure and the meek. God helps the 
helpless, not those .who believe they can do something. 
Every page of the Koran< teaches me, a mon-Muslim, this 
supreme lesson. Every sura of the Koran begins in the- 
name of God, the Compassionate and the Merciful. 
Let us therefore be strong in soul, though weak in 
body. 

If the Mussalmans believe in the policy of non- 
violence, ibey must give it a fair trial and they will not 
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have given it any trial at all, if they harbour anger, 
violence in their breasts. 

As it is, by onr bluster, by show of force, by violent 
picketing we shall estrange more than intimidate men 
into co-operation with us. And how can we dare seek 
co-operation by compulsion when we have refused to be 
coerced into co-operation with the Government? Must 
we not observe the same law that we expect others to 
observe towards us ? 

If the Treaty of Sevres is not revised to our satisfac- 
tion, it is not finished. The virtue lies in India’s deter- 
mination, not to be satisfied with anything less than her 
demands. After all, Mustafa Kemal may hot insist 
upon the settlement of the Jazurut-ul-Arab. We must 
continue the fight, so long as it is not returned in tact to 
the Mussalmans. If the Mussalmans consider that they 
can gain their end by force of arms, let them secede 
from the non-violent alliance by all means. But if they 
know that they cannot, let them carry it out in thought, 
word and deed, ane they will find that there is no surer 
or quicker remedy for assuaging their grief and redress- 
ing the Khilafat wrong. 

'Somersaiilts \ — I have carefully read Mr, Keikar’s 
article in the Mahratfa criticising the Bardoli reso- 
lutions. I ackh^^wledge the gentle and considerate 
rnanner with which he has handled me. I wish I could 
persuade him and many who, think like Mr. Kelkar that 
what he calls a somersalt was to inevitable operation. 
Consistency is a desirable quality, but it becomes a 
‘hobgoblin’ when it refuses to see facts. I have known’ 
dispositions of armies changed froni hour to hour. Once 
during the Zulu revolt, we were all asleep. We had 
definite orders for the morrow. But suddenly at about 
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midnight, we were awakened and ordered to retire be- 
hind bags of grain which served as protecting walls, 
because the enemy was reported to be creeping up the 
hill on which we had encamped. In another hour it was 
understood that it was a false alarm and we were per- 
mitted to retire to our tents. All the ‘Somersaults’ were 
necessary changes. Remedies vary with the variation 
in diagnosis. The same physician one day detects 
malaria and gives a large dose of quinine, detects ty- 
phoid the next and stops all medicine and orders careful 
nursing and fasting, later detects consumption and 
orders change and solid food. Is the physician 
capricious or cautious and honest ? 

Without being untruthful and indiiferent, if not stupid, 
1 could not do what Mr. Keikar suggests I should have 
done at the time of the Bombay Conference. It would 
have been untruthful to .have, yielded to the Moderate 
friends beyond what was conceded, as. the Indian sky ap- 
peared to me to be clear blue and promised to remain so. 
My diagnosis may be blamed but not my decision based 
on the then diagnosis, nor could I possibly conceal the 
demands especially in the teeth of the Viceregal declara- 
tion at Calcutta that nothing was to be expected in the 
matters of the Khilafat and the Punjab, and that, as the 
reforms had only just been granted, no advance was to be 
exp.^cted. I would have been unfair tj) the Viceroy as 
also to the Moderate friends • if I had not said that our 
donxands were emphatic and clear-cut. To have then 
suspended mass Civil Disobedience would have been a 
But Chauri Ohaura darkened the horizon 
a^d I discovered a new diagnosis. It would have been 
on my part not to have, declared in the clearest 
language that the patient required a drastic 
treatment. Not to have . suspended after 
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Chauri Chaura would have been unpardonable weak- 
ness. I assure the reader that Bardoli’s unpreparedness 
had nothing to do with the decision. For Bardoli, in my 
opinion, was quite able to give battle. I have stated 
several times in the columns of Young India and 
Nava J Ivan that I considered Bardoli to be quite ready 
for the fray. 

The fact is that the critics do not realise the implica- 
tions of Civil Disobedience. They seem unconsciously to 
ignore the potent adjective ‘ Civil.’ 

The more I think of the Bardoli decision and the more 
I rehearse the debates and the talks at Delhi, the more 
•convinced I am of the correctness of the decision and 
of the necessity of Provinces stopping all offensive 
.activities for the time being, even at the risk of being 
-considered weak, and forfeiting popular applause and 
suppojt. 


%nd March, 19'12 

THE ALL-INDIA OONG-RESS COMMITTEE 
(By M. K. Ganphi) ' ' 

The' session, just past, of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee was in some respects more memorable than the 
Congress. There is so much under-current of violence, 
both conscious and unconscious, that I was actually and 
literally praying for a disastrous defeat. I have always 
been in a minority- The reader does not know that in 
South Africa I started with practical unanimity, reached 
.a minority of sixty-four and even sixteen, and went up 
,again to a huge majority. The best and the most solid 
work was done in the wilderness of minority. 

I know that the only thing that the Government dread 
is the huge majority I seem to command. They little 
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know that I dread it even more than they, I have become- 
literally sick of the adoration of the unthinking multi- 
tude. I would feel certain of my ground if I was spat 
upon by them. ‘ Then there would be no need for 
confession of Himalayan and other miscalculations, no. 
retracing, no re-arranging. 

But it was not to be. 

A friend warned me against exploiting my dictator- 
ship. He little knew that I had never once used it, if 
only because the legal occasion had not yet arisen for 
its use. The ‘ dictatorship’ accrues to me only when the- 
ordinary Congress machinery is rendered unworkable by 
the Government. 

Far from my consciously or unconsciously exploiting- 
my ‘dictatorship’, I have begun to wonder if lam not 
unconsciously allowing myself to be ‘ exploited.’ I coi>. 
fess that 1 have, a dread of it such as I never had before. 
My only safety lies in my shamelessness. I have warned 
my friends of the Committee that I am incorrigible. I 
shall continue to confess blunders each time the people- 
commit them. The only tyrant I accept in this world is 
the still small voice within.. And even though I have 
to face the prospect of a minority of one, I humbly 
believe I have the courage to be in such a hopeless 
minority. That to ihe is the only truthful position. 

But I am a sadder, and I hope, a wiser man to-day I 
see that our non-violence is skin-deep. We. are burnipg 
with indignation. , The Government is feeding it by its 
insensate acts. It seems almost as if the. Government 
wants to ,see this land covered with murder, arson and 
rapine, in bnfer 'to ho able once'more to claim exclusive 
^feUity.te, piit them down. 

^his n^iVi^ence therefore se>ms to be due.merely to 
our helplessness. It almost' appears al if we ate nursing. 
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in our bosoms the desire - to take revenge the first time 
vre get the opportunity. 

Can true voluntary non-violence come out of this 
seeming forced non-violence of the weak? It is not a 
futile experiment I am conducting ? What if, when the 
fury bursts, not a man, woman or child is safe and every 
man’s hand is raised against his fellow being? Of 
what avail is it then, if I fast myself to death in the event 
•of such a catastrophe coming to pass. 

What is the alternative ? To lie and say that what I 
know to be evil, is good ? To say that true and volun- 
tary co-operation will come out of false and forced 
< 50 -operation is to say that light will result from dark- 
ness. 

Co-operation with the Government is as much a weak- 
ness and a sin, as alliance with suspended violence. 

The difficulty is almost insurmountable. Hence with 
the growing knowledge of the fact that this non-violence 
is merely superficial, I must continually make mistakes 
and retrace, even as a man wading his way through a 
tractless forest must continually stop, retrace, stumble, 
be hurt and even bleed. . 

I was prepared for a certain amount of depression’ 
disappointment and resentment, but I confess I was 
totally unprepared for the hurricane of opposition. It 
became clear to me that the workers were in no mood to 
do any serious work of construction. The constructive 
programme lent no enchantment. They were not a 
social reform association. They could not wrest power 
from the Government by such humdrum reformwork. 
They wanted to deliver ‘non-violent’ blows ! All this 
appeared so thoroughly unreal. They would not stop 
think that even if they could defeat the Government by 
a childish display of rage, they could not conduct the 
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Government of the country for a single day without- 
serious and laborious organisation and construction. 

We must not go to gaol, as Mahomed Ali would say, 
‘on a false issue.’ It is not any imprisonment that will lead 
to Swaraj. It is not every disobedience that will fire us 
with the sprit of obedience and discipline. Jails are no. 
gate-way to liberty for the confirmed criminal. They 
are temples of liberty only for those who are innocence- 
personified. The execution of Socrates made immorta- 
lity a living reality for us,— not so the execution of 
countless murderers. There is no warrant for supposing 
that we can steal Swaraj by the imprisonment of 
thousands of nominally non-violent men with hatred, ill- 
will and violence raging in their breasts. 

It would be otherwise, if we were fighting with arms, 
giving and receiving blow for blow. The imprisonment 
of those who may be caught intimidating, assaulting 
and murdering will certainly embarrass the Government 
and when they are tired, they would as elsewhere yield. 
But such is not our fight to-day. Let us be truthful. If 
it is through ‘show of force’ that we -wish to gain- 
Swaraj, let us drop non-violence and offer such violence 
as we may. It would be a manly, honest and sober 
attitude— an attitude the world has been used to for ages 
past. No one can then accuse us of the terrible charge- 
of hypocrisy. 

But the majority will not listen to me. In spite of all 
my wa:^ings and passionate plea for rejecting ■ my 
resolution, if they did not believe in non-violence as 
indispehsdble for the attainment of our gaol, they 
accepted it -without a single material change. I would 
ask them therefore to realise their responsibility. They 
are now bound not to rush to Civil Disobedience, but to. 
settle- down to the quiet work of construction. I would 
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urge them to be indifferent to the clamour for immediate 
action. The immediate action is not courting imprison- 
ment, nor even free speech and free association or free 
pen, but self -purification, introspection, quiet organisa- 
tion. We have lost our foothold. If we do not take 
care, we are likely to be drowned in the waters whose 
depth we do not know. 

It is no use thinking of the prisoners. When I heard 
of Chauri Chaura, I sacrificed them as the first peniten- 
tial act. They have gone to jail to be released only by the 
strength of the people, indeed the hope was the Swaraj 
Parliament’s first act would be to open the prison gates. 
God had decreed otherwise. We who are outside have 
tried and failed. The prisoners can now only gain by 
serving the full term of their imprisonment. Those who 
went under false pretences, or under any misapprehen- 
sion or under a mistaken understanding of the movement 
can come out by apologising and by petitioning. The 
movement will be all the stronger for the purging. The 
stoutest hearts will rejoice in the opportunity of unex- 
pectedly greater suffering. Though thousands of Rus- 
sians have ‘ rotted ’ in the Russian prisons for years and 
years, those unhappy people are not yet free. Liberty 
is a jilt most difficult to woo and please. We have 
shown the power of suffering. But we have not suffered 
enough. If the people in general keep passively non- 
violent and if only a few are actively, honestly and 
knowingly non-violent in intent, word and deed, we can 
reach the gaol in quickest time "Ivith the least suffering. 
But we shall indefinitely postpone the attainment, if 
we send to prison men who harbour violence in their 
breasts. 

' Therefore, the duty of the majority in their respective 
provinces' is to face taunts, insults, and if need be 
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depletion in their ranks, but determinedly to pursue their 
goal without swerving an inch. The authorities mis- 
taking our suspension for weakness may resort to still 
greater oppression. We should submit to it. We should 
even abandon defensive Civil « Disobedience and . con- 
centrate all our energy on the tasteless but health-giving 
economic and social reform. We. should bend down on 
our knees and assure the Moderates that they need fear 
no harm from us. We should assure the Zamindars that 
we have no ill-will against them. 

The average Englishman is haughty, he does not 
understand us, he considers himself to be a superior 
being. He thinks that he is born to rule us. He relies 
upon his forts or his gun to protect himself. He des- 
pises us. He wants to compel co-operation, i,e.j slavery. 
Even him we have to conciuer, not by bending the knee, 
but remaining aloof from him, but at the same time not 
hating him nor hurting him. It is cowardly to molest 
him. If we simply refuse to regard ourselves as his 
slaves and pay homage to him, we have done our duty. 
^ mouse can only shun the cat. He cannot treat with 
her till she has filled the points of her claws and teeth. 
At the same time, we must show every attention to those 
few Englisl^men who are trying to cure themselves and 
fellow Englishmen of the disease of race superiority. 

The minority has different ideals. It does not believe 
in the programme. Is it nor right and patriotic for them 
to form a new pari^ and a new organisation ? They will 
then truly educate the country. Those who do not 
believe in the creed should surely retire from the Con- 
gress. Even a national organisation must have a creed. 
One, for instance, who does not believe in Swaraj has 
no ^place ip the Congress. I submit that even so has one 
vsiip does not believe in ‘ peaceful and legitimate means 
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no place in the Congress. A Congressman may not 
believe in Non-co-operation and still remain in it, but he 
•cannot believe in violence and untruth and still be a 
■Congressman. I was therefore deeply hurt when I found 
•opposition to the note in the resolution about the creed 
and still more when I found opposition to my paraphrase 
•of the two adjectives ‘peaceful’ and ‘ legitimate ’ into 
‘non-violent’ and ‘truthful’ respectively. I had reasons 
for the paraphrase. T was seriously told that the creed 
•did not insist upon non-violence and truth as the indis- 
pensable means for the attainment of Swaraj. I agreed 
to remove the paraphrase in order to avoid a painful 
•discussion, but I felt that truth was stabbed. 

I am sure that those who raised this opposition are as 
patriotic as I claim to be, they are as eager for Swaraj as 
•every other Congressman. But I do say that the patriotic 
.spirit demands their loyal and strict adherence to non- 
violence and truth and if they do not believe in them, 
■they should retire from the Congress organisation. 

It is not national economy to let all the ideals besharp- 
.ly defined and to work independently of one another ? 
That then which is most popular will win the day. If 
we are going to evolve the real spirit of democracy, we 
•shall not do so by obstruction but by abstention. 

The session of the All-India Congress Committee was 
ja forcible demonstration of the fact that we are retarding 
the country’s progress towards Swaraj, and not the 
CrQvernment. Every mistake of the Government helps, 
livery neglect of duty on our part hinders. 
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%mi March, 1922 
THE BA-REOLI RESOLUTIONS 

The following resolution was passed on the 25th ultimo* 
at the session of the All-India Congre-^s Committee held 

fi^e All-India Congress Committee having carefully- 
considered the resolutions passed by the Working Com- 
mittee at its meeting held at Rardoli on the 1 1th ^ and 
12th ’instant, confirms the said resolutions noted therein 
and further resolves that individual Civil Disobedience 
whether of a defensive or aggressive character may be- 
commenced in respect of particular places or particular 
laws at the instance of and upon permission being 
granted therefor by the respective Provincial Committee;, 
provided that such Civil Disobedience shall not be* 
permitted unless all the conditions laid down by the 
Congress or the All-India Congress Committee or the 
Working Committee are stictly fulfilled. 

Reports having been received from various quarters 
that picketing regarding foreign cloth is as necessary 
as liquor picketing, the All-India Congress Committee 
authorises such picketing of bona fide character on the 
same terms as liquor-picketing mentioned in the Bardolf 
resolutions^. The All-India Congress Committee wishes 
it to be understood that the resolutions of the Working 
Committee do not mean any abandonment of the -original 
Congress programme of Non-co-operation or permanent 
abandonment of mass Civil Disobedience, but considers 
that an atmosphere of necessary mass non-violence can 
be established by the workers concentrating upon the* 
constructive programme framed by the Working Com- 
inittee at Bardoli. . . 


Given below 
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The All-India Congress Committee holds Civil Dis- 
obedience to be the right and duty of the people to bo> 
exercised and performed, whenever the State opposes, 
the declared will of the people. 

Note : — Individual Civil Disobedience is disobedience* 
of orders or laws by a single individual or an ascertained 
number of group of individuals. Therefore a prohibited 
public meeting where admission is regulated by tickets 
and to which no unauthorised admission is allowed, is. 
an instance of Individual Civil Disobedience, whereas a 
prohibited meeting to which the general public is 
admitted without any restriction is an instance of Mass- 
Civil Disobedience. Such Civil Disobedience is defensive 
when a prohibited public meeting is held for conducting 
a normal activity, although it may result in arrest. It 
would be aggressive if it is held not for any normal 


activity, but mer^y for the purpose of courting arrest 
and imprisonraentA 


The following appeared in Yoirng India of 2nd 
March, 1922 : 

The Bardoli Besoluiions : (As revised and confirmed' 
by the A. L C. 0., 11th February, 1922) : 

1. The Working Committee deplores the inhuman 
conduct of the mob at Chauri Chaura, in having brutally 
murdered constables and wantonly buirnt the police^ tfianxr 
and tenders its sympathy to the families of the bereaved. 

In view of Nature’s repeated warnings every time mass 
Civil Disobedience has been imminent and some popular 
violent outburst has taken place indicating that the 
atmosphere in the country is not non-violeht enough for 
mass Civil Disobedience, thfe latest instance being the- 
tragic and terrible events at Chauri Chaura near Gorakh- 
pur, the Working Committee of the Congress resolves. 
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that mass Civil Disobedience contemplated atBardoli 
. and elsewhere be suspended, and instructs the local Gon- 
. gress Committees forthwith to advise the cultivators to 
pay the land revenue and other taxes due to the Govern- 
ment and whose payment might have been suspended 
in anticipation of mass Civil Disobedience, and instructs 
them to suspend every other preparatory activity of an 
‘ offensive nature. 

The suspension of mass Civil Disobedience shall be 
» continued till the atmosphere is so non-violent as to 
^ensure the non-repetition of -popular atrocities such as 
.at Gorakhpur or hooliganism such as at Bombay and 
Madras respectively on the 17th November 1921 and 13th 
..January last. 

In order to promote a peaceful atmosphere, the Work- 
’ ing Committee advises till further instruction all Con- 
. gress organisations to stop activities specially designed 
to court arrest and imprisonment save normal Congress 
. activities including voluntary hartals wherever an ab- 
solutely peaceful atmosphere can be assured and for that 
end all picketing shall be stopped save for- the bonafide 
. and peaceful purpose of warning the visitors to liquor- 
shops against the evils of drinking, siich picketing to be 
. controlled by , Persons of known good character and 
specially selected by the Congress Committees con- 
.<iemed. 

The Working Committee advises till further instruc- 
tions the stoppage of all volunteer processions and 
public meetings merely for the purpose of defiance of the 
notification regarding such meetings ; this, however, 
•shall not interfere with the private meetings of Congress 
.and other Committees or » public meetings which are 
ire^juiredforthe conduct of the normal activities of the 
« Congress. 
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Complaints having been brought to the notice of the ' 
Working Committee that ryots are not paying rents to* 
the Zemindars, the Working Committee advises Congress 
workers and organisations to inform the ryots that suchi 
witholding of rents is contrary to the resolutions of the* 
Congress and that it is injurious to the best interests of' 
the country. 

The Working Committee assures the Zemindars that 
the Congress movement is in no way intended to attack, 
their legal rights and that even where the ryots have' 
grievances, the Committee’s desire is that redress should, 
be sought by mutual consultations and by the usual, 
recourse to aibitration. 

Complaints having been brought to the notice of the- 
'Working Committee that in the formation of Volunteer- 
Corps great laxity prevails in the selection and that 
insistence is not had on the full use of hand-spun and. 
hand-woven khaddar and on the full observance by’ 
Hindus of the rule as to the removal of untouchability 
nor is care being taken to ascertain that the candidates 
believe fully in the observance of non-violence in intent,, 
word and deed in terms of the Congress resolution, the 
Working Committee calls upon all Congress organisa- 
tions to revise their lists and remove from them the- 
names of all such volunteers as do not strictly conform, 
to the requirements of the pledge. 

The Working Committee is of opinion that unless^ 
Congressmen carry out to the full the Congress constitu- 
tion and the resolutions from time to time issued by the- 
•Working Committee, it is not possible to achieve its- 
dbjectfe expeditiously or at all. 

The foregoing resolution will have effect only pending 
the meeting to be specially convened of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee and thereafter subject to confirmation* 
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by it, the Secretary to call such meeting as early as 
possible after consultation with Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

II. In the opinion of the Working Committee a 
project is necessary for the purpose of finding employ- 
ment for those who may give up Government service 
■and to that end the Committee appoints Messrs. Mian 
Mahomed Haji Jan Mahomed Chhotani, Jamnalal Bajaj 
.and V. J. Patel to draw up a scheme ^for consideration 
by the special meeting of the All- India Congress Com- 
mittee. ^ 

HI. 12tb February|Whereas the Gorakhpur tragedy 
is a powerful proof of the fact that the mass-mind has 
not yet fully realised the necessity of non-violence as 
an integral, active and chief part of Mass Civil Dis- 
obedience, and whereas the reported indiscriminate 
acceptance of persons as volunteers in contravention of 
the Congress instructions betrays want of appreciation 
of the vital part of Satyagraha and whereas in the 
opinion of the Working Committee the delay in the 
.attainment of the national aim is solely due to the weak 
and incomplete execution in practice of the constitution 
of the Congress and with a view to perfecting the 
internal organisation : 

The "VV^orking Committee advises all Congress organi- 
sations to be engaged in the following activities : 

(1) To enlist at least one crore of members of the 
•Congress, 

ISloU (i) : — Since peaceful and legitimate are 

the essence of the Congress creed, no person should be 
enlisted who does not believe in such means as indispen- 
sable for the attainment of Swaraj. The creed of the 
* Beplaced for ^eace (non-vioIeticeX 
+ ” ” legitwiatefiess {truth). 

This is a fresh addition. 
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Uongress must therefore be carefully explained to each 
person who is appealed to join the Congress. 

J^ote (ii) : — The workers should note that no one who 
.does not pay the annual subscription can be regarded as 
.a qualified Congressman ; all the old members are there- 
fore to be advised to re-register their names, 

(2) To popularise the Spinning Wheel and to 
organise the manufacture of hand-spun and hand-woven 
khaddar and popularise its use hy house to house 

Note: — To this end all workers and office-bearers 
should be dressed in khaddar and it is recommended 
that, with a view to encourage others, they should them- 
selves learn hand-spinning. 

(3) To organise national schools. 

Note : — No picketing of Governmet schools should be 
resorted to, but reliance should be placed upon the 
superiority of national schools in all vital matters to 
dreae students from Government and aided schoolsA' 

(4) To organise the Depressed Glasses for a better 
life, to improve their social, mental and moral condition, 
to induce them to send their children to national schools 
.and to provide for them the ordinary facilities which the 
other citizens enjoy. 

Note: — Whilst therefore where the prejudice against 
the untouchables is still strong in places, separate 
schools and separate wells must be maintained out of 
Congress funds, every effort should be made to draw 
such children to national schools and to persuade the 
people to allow the untouchables to use the common 
wells. 

(5) To organise the temperance campaign amongst 
the people addicted to the drink habit by house to house 

’Ecplaced by the A. I. C. C. for said.t 

1 Replaced for comhiaiid attendance. 
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visits and to rely more upon appeal to the drinker in his; 
home than upon picketing. 

(6) To organise village and town 'panchayatB for the* 
private settlement of all disputes, reliance being placed' 
solely upon the force of public opinion and the truthful- 
ness of panckayat decisions to ensure obedience to them.. 

JSfote : — In order to avoid even the appearance of 
coercion, no social boycott should be resorted to against 
those who will not obey panchayafs decisions, 

(7) In order to promote and emphasize unity among: 
all classes and races and mutual good-will, the esta- 
blishment of which is the aim of the movement of Non- 
co-operation, to organise a social service department 
that will render help to all irrespective of differences in 
times of illness or accident. 

Note: — Anon-co-operator, whilst firmly adhering to 
his creed, will deem it a privilege to render personal 
service in- case of illness or accident to every person 
whether English or Indian, 

(8) To continue the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund 
and to call upon every Congressman or Congress sym- 
pathiser to pay at least one hundredth part of his annual 
tnconie for the year 1921, every Province to send every 
month 25 per cent of its income from the Tilak Memorial 
Swaraj Fund to the All-5ndia Congress Committee, 

The above resolutions shall be brought before the 
forthcoming session .of the AJhlndia Congress Com- 
mittee for revision if mecessary.'^ J 


♦. , . 

*Eevised as above stated; 
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INTEKESTIKG- INFORMATION 

Though now stale, the report issued by Messrs. Pra- 
kasam, Nageshwara Row and Narayan Rao about the 
preparedness for mass CiviT Disobedience of the areas 
selected by the Guntur District Congress Committee 
makes interesting reading. The Commissioners divide 
the area into two parts : Peddanandipadu Firka and ail 
the neighbouring villages forming ^one*contiguous whole,, 
and the second the rest of the Firkas consisting of 
Palnad, Vinukonda, Settanapalle and portions of 
Ongole, Narasaraopet, Tenali and Repalle. The Com- 
missioners found that the second part of the selected 
area fully satisfied the conditions about khaddar but 
not so about untouchability, although there was a great 
advance in the mentality of the people. As to non- 
violence, whilst the Commissioners admit that the people 
are non-violent by temperament, they say : “ Still we 

doubt whether they could withstand a provocation or 
insult if it is of an extreme nature.” They found that the 
condition about Hindu-Muslim unity was largely fulfilled. 

' Of the first part of the area, the Commissioners are 
much more enthusiastic. They estimate the total 
number of volunteers at about 4,000. ‘‘They are clad in 
khaddar unifomi with badges. Men of all ages have en- 
listed themselves. We found even men of 60 to 65 years 
doing active work. In some villages there were Pan- 
chama volunteers doing active work and freely mixing 
with others- The excellence of the organisation among 
these ryots consists in their devotion to duty and obser- 
vance of non-violence as part of their religion,” 

As to khaddar the Commissioners remark: “ Most of 
the villages are self-contained. In some villages almost 
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•every house has one or more charkas actually working. 
The yarn made in each village'is woven generally by the 
village Panohainas, Even orthodox Brahmins have been 
getting their clothes made by their Panchama brethren. 
In most of the villages more than 50 per cent, wear 
made by themselves. In some the percentage 
is as high as 95.” 

Eemarking upon untouchability, they say; “We 
were surprised at the extraordinary progress made by 
some of the villages in. this area in their attempt to 
remove untouchability within so short a time. We could 
not believe that it was humanly possible to effect such 
a revolution in the minds of these countrymen of ours. 
We found the so-called untouchables admitted into the 
pancha7jat Board. In some places orthodox Brahmins 
took the Panchamas by hand and seated them in their 
midst, and in some places they are admitted into the 
premises of Brahmins to do the same services which 
other castes have been doing. One rich Brahmin gentle- 
man told us that he and some of his friends in the 
neighbouring yillages would spend all their income 
to make provision for their needy Panchama bre- 
thren.” Their final opinion, however, is : “ In some 
villages untouchability has ceased to exist and in several 
it is likely to disappear soon. We consider the progress 
not uniform and not sufficient.” Their final summing-up 
is : “No doubt all this is a good record, but it is difid- 
cult to see how far the masses can remain absolutely 
peaceful if more drastic and inhuman measures are 
employed. The time at their disposal for discipline has 
been too short. They have been just at the beginning of 
the fight. We consider it more advisable to postpone 
the campaign until the people have sufficient time to 
steel their hearts against all engines of oppression.” - 
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I have given relevant extracts from this valuable 
report to show : (1) the utter impartiality with which the 
Commissiouers approach their mission, (2) the marvellous 
progress made in the sekcted area in fulfilling the 
^conditions laid down by the Congress, (3) the necessity 
for much greater work before the idea of Civil Disobedi- 
-ence could be approached with any confidence. I am 
aware that extraordinary efforts were being put forth in 
many parts of India for the fulfilment of the Congress 
conditions in order that the people might be able 
to exercise the privilege of Civil Disobedience. That in 
itself is certainly a matter for congratulation, but the 
work of construction ought not to have to depend upon 
stimulation. It must go on irrespective of the excitement 
of Civil Disobedience. Removal of untouchability, 
manufacture of khaddar, Hindu-Muslim unity, cultiva- 
tion of non-violence are not measures of a temporary 
•character. They are the four pillars on which the 
•structure of Swaraj must for ever rest. Take away any 
.one of them and it must topple down. The greater, 
the?*efore, the progress in these four matters, the nearer 
we are to Swaraj, and the nearer also to capacity for 
Civil Disobedience. Indeed, even disobedience, if it is 
itruly civil, excludes the idea of excitement. When 
Daniel threw open his doors in defiance of the laws of 
Medes and Persians, when John Bunyan became a non- 
conformist, when Latimer thrust his hand into the fire, 
when Prahlad embraced the red-hot iron pillar, not one 
of these civil resisters of old resisted under excitement. 
■On the contrary they were, if possible, more collected 
and deliberate than on ordinary occasions. Absence of 
excitement is an infallible test of Civil Disobedience. I 
therefore hope that the good people of the selected area 
will not go to sleep now that mass Civil Disobedience 
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has been suspended but that they will go on with the 
programme of construction with greater, zeal and de- 
votion. 


lOih KovemJjer, 1920 
IF I AM ARRESTED— 

(Te^nsla.'X'ei> FROM Mg. Gandhi’s Artici.e in Nav ; war „}' 

I have been constantly thinking of what the people 
would do in case 1 am arrested. My co-workers also 
have been putting this question to me. What would be’ 
the plight of India, if the people took to the m-ong path 
through love run mad ? What would be my own plight 
in such a case ? 

Rivers of blood shed by the Government cannot frigh- 
ten me ; but I would be deeply pained even, if the people 
did so much as abuse the Government for my sake 
or in my name, it would be disgracing me if the people 
lost their equilibrium on my arrest. The nation can 
achieve no progress merely by depending upon me. 
progress is possible only by their understanding and 
following the path suggested by me. For this reason 
I desire that the people should maintain perfect self- 
control and consider the day of my arrest as a day of 
rejoicing. I desire that even the weaknesses existing to- 
day should disappear at that time. 

What -can be the motive of the Government in 
arresting me? The Government are not my enemy, 
for I have not a grain of enmity towards them. But 
they believe that I am the soul of ail this agitation, that, 
if I am removed, the ruled and the rulers would be 
left in peace, that the people are ^blindly following me. 
Not Only the Government, but -sonie' of our leaders :also. 
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share this belief. How, then, can the Government put 
■the people to the test? How can the Government 
ascertain whether the people understand my advice or 
are simply dazzled by my utterances ? The only ,way 
left to them is to arrest me. Of course, there still re- 
mains an alternative for them and that lies in the 
removal of the causes which have led me to offer this 
advice. But intoxicated as they are with power, the 
Government will not see their own fault and even if 
they do, they will not admit it. The only way then that 
Temains for them is to measure the strength of the 
people. They can do this by arresting me. If the 
people are thus terrorised into submission, they can be 
■said to deserve the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs. 

If, on the other hand, the people resort to violence, 
■they will merely be playing into the hands" of the 
“Government. Their aeroplanes will then bomb the 
people, their Dyers will shoot into them, and their 
Smiths will uncover the veils of our women. There will 
be other officers to make the people rub their noses 
against the ground, crawl on their bellies, and undergo 
the scourge of whipping. Both those results will be 
■equally bad and unfortunate. They will not lead to 
Swamj. Id other countries governments have been 
overthrown by sheer brute-force, but I have often shown 
that India cannot attain Swaraj by that force. What, 
then, should the people do if I am arrested ? The 
answer now is simple. The people 

(D should preserve peace and calmness, 

0 should norobserve*J/ar^a/s, 

(3) should not hold meetings, 
but 

{4^ should be fully awake. 

I should certainly expect — 
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(5) all the Governineiit schools to be vacated and 
shut down. 

(6) Lawyers to withdraw from practice, in greater 
numbers. 

(7) Settlement by private arbitration of cases pend- 
ing before the Law Courts. 

(8) Opening of numerous national schools and 

colleges. 

(9) Renunciation of all foreign cloth in favour of 
the exclusive use of hand spun and hand woven gar- 
ments by lacs of men and women, and selling or burning 
of any foreign cloth in stock. 

(10) None to enlist in the army or in any other Gov- 
ernment Service. 

(11) Those able to earn their livelihood by other 
means to give up Government Services, civil and even 
military. 

(12) Contribution of as much as is wanted towards 
national funds. 

(13) Title holders to surrender titles in greater 
numbers. 

(14) Candidates to withdraw from elections, or if 
already elected to resign their seats. 

(15) Voters, who have not yet made up their minds,, 
to resolve that it is sin to send any representative to the 
Councils. 

If the people resolve and carry this out, they would 
not have, to wait for Swavaj even for a year. If they 
can exhibit this much strength, we shall have attained 
Swaraj, 

I shall then be set free under the nation’s seal. That 
will please me. My freedom to-day is like a prison to me.. 

It will only prove the people’s incompetence, if they 
nse violence to release me, and then depend upon my 
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help to attain for them. Neither I nor anyone 

else can get Swaraj for the nation. It will be got on the 
nation proving its own fitness. 

In conclusion, it is useless to find fault with the Govern- 
ment. We get what Government we deserve. When 
we improve, the Government also is ‘bound to improve. 
Only when we improve can we attain Swaraj. Non-co- 
operation is the nation’s determination to improve. Will 
the nation abandon the resolve and begin to co-operate 
after my arrest ? If the people become mad and take to 
violence and as a result of it crawl on their bellies, rub 
their noses on the ground, salute the Union Jack and 
walk eighteen miles to do it, what else is that *bufc co- 
operation ? It is better to die than to submit to crawling , 
&c. In fine, consider it from any point of view, the 
course suggested by me is the right one for the people 
to take. 


9th March^ 1932 

IF I AM ABREST3ED 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The rumour has been revived that my arrest is im- 
minent. It is said to be regarded as a mistake by some 
ojKcials that I was not arrested when I was to be,4.e., on 
the 11th or 12th of February, and that the Bardoli 
decision ought not to have been allowed to affect the 
Government’s programme. It is said, too, that it is now 
no longer possible for the Government to withstand the 
ever rising agitation in Uondon for my arrest and depor- 
tation. I myself cannot see bow the Government can 
avoid arresting me, if they want a permanent abandon- 
ment of Civil Disobedience, whether individual or mass. 

I advised the Working Committee to suspend mass 
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Civil Disob'edience at Bardoli, because that disobedience 
-would not have been civil, and if I am now advising all 
provincial workers to suspend even individual Civil 
Disobedience,, it is because 1 know that any. disobedience 
at the present stage will be not civil but criminal. A 
tranquil atmosphere is an indispensable condition of 
Civil Disobedience. It is humiliating for me to discover 
that there is a spirit of violence abroad and that 
the Government of the United Provinces has been 
•obliged to enlist additional police for avoiding a repeti- 
tion of Chauri Chaura. I do not say that all that is 
claimed to have happened has happened, but it is impossi- 
ble to ignore all the testimony that is given in proof of the 
.growing spirit of violence in some parts of those provin- 
ces. In spite of my political differences with Pundit 
Hridayanath Kunzru, I regard him to be above wilful 
perversion of truth. I consider him to be one of the most 
capable among public workers. He is not a man to be 
easily carried away. When, therefore, he gives an 
opinion upon anything, it immediately arrests my 
attention. Making due allowance for the colouring of 
his judgment by reason of his pro-Government attitude, 
I am unable to dismiss his report of the Chauri Chaura 
tragedy as unworthy of consideration. , Nor is it possible 
to ignore letters received from zemindars and others in- 
forming me of the violent temperament and ignorant law- 
lessness in the United Provinces. I have before me the 
Bareilly report signed by the Congress Secretary. WTiilst 
the authorities behaved like madmen and forgot themsel- 
ves in their fit of anger, we are not, if that report is to be 
believed, without fault. The volunteer procession was 
not a civil demonstration. It was insisted upon' in spite 
of a sharp division of opinion in our own ranks. 
Though the crowds that gathered were not violent, the 
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spirit of the demonstrations was undoubtedly violent. 
It was an impotent show of force wholly unnecessary 
for our purpose and hardly a prelude to Civil Disobedi- 
ence. That the authorities could have handled the 
procession in a better spirit, that they ought not to have 
interfered with the Swaraj flag, that they ought not to 
have objected to the use of the Town Hall which was 
town property as Congress offices in view of the fact 
that it had been so used for some months with the per- 
mission of the Town Council, is all very true. But we have 
ceased to give credit to the authorities for common or 
reasonable sense. On the contrary, we have set our- 
selves against them because we expect nothing but 
unreason and violence from them, and knowing that 
the authorities would act no better than they did, we 
should have refrained from all the previous irritating 

• demonstrations. That the U. P. Government are mak- 
ing a mountain out of a mole-hill, that they are discount- 
ing their own provocation given by the murdered men at 
Ohauri Chaura is nothing new. All that lam concerned 
with is that it is not possible for us to claim that we 
have given them no handle whatsoever. It is therefore 
as a penance that Civil Disobedience has been suspend- 

• ed. But if the atmosphere clears up, the people realise 
-the full value of the adjective ‘civil’ and become in 
reality non-violent both in spirit and in deed, and if I 
find that the Government still do not yieJ4 to the 
people’s will, 1 shall certainly be the first person to 

• advocate individual or mass Civil Disobedience as the 
'Case may be. There is no escape from that duty without 
the people wishing to surrender their birthright, 

I doubt the sincerity of Englishmen who are born 
fighters, when they declaim against Civil Disobedience 
•as if it was a diabolical crime to be punished with 
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exemplary severity. If they have glorified armed' 
rebellions and resorted to them on due occasions, why 
are many of them up in arms against the very idea of 
civil resistance ? I can understand their saying that the 
attainment of a non-violent atmosphere is a virtual 
impossibility in India. I do not believe it, but I can 
appreciate such an objection. What, however, is beyond 
my comprehension is the deadset made against the very 
theory of Civil Disobedience, as if it was something, 
immoral. To expect me to give up the preaching of Civil 
Disobedience is to ask me to give up preaching peace,, 
which would be tantamount to asking me to commit 
suicide. 

I have now been told that the Government are com- 
passing the destruction of the three weeklies which I aim 
conducting, viz., Young India, Gujarati Nava Jivan and. 
Hindi NavaJivan.lliO^e that the rumour has no founda- 
tion. I claim that these three journals are insistently- 
preaching nothing but peace and good will. Extraor- 
dinary care is taken to give nothing but truth as I' find, 
it, to the readers. Every inadvertent inaccuracy is- 
admitted and corrected. The circulation of all the 
weeklies is daily growing. The conductors are volun- 
tary workers, in some cases taking no salary whatsoever* 
and in the others receiving mere maintenance money- 
Profits are all returned to the subscribers in some shape* 
or other ^ or are utilised for some constructive public 
activity or other. I cannot say that I shall not feel a 
pang, if these journals cease to exist. But it is the* 
easiest thing for the Government to put them out. The* 
publishers and printers are all friends and co-workers.. 
My compact with them is that the moment Government 
asks for security, that moment the newspapers must 
.stop. 1 am conducting them upon the assumption that 
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whatever view the Government may take of my activities,, 
they at least give me credit for preaching through these 
newspapers nothing but the purest non-violence and^ 
truth, according to my lights. 

I hope, however, that whether the Government arrest' 
me or whether they stop by direct or indirect means the 
publication of the three journals, the public will remain 
unmoved. It is a matter of no pride or pleasure to mo 
but one of humiliation that the Government refrain from 
arresting me for fear of an outbreak of universal violence 
and awful slaughter that any such outbreak must involve.- 
It would be a sad commentary upon my preaching of, 
and upon the Congress and Khilafat pledge of, non- 
violence, if my incarceration was to be a signal for a 
storm all over the country. Surely, it would be a. 
demonstration of India’s unreadiness for a peacefuL 
rebellion. It would be a triumph for the bureaucracy,, 
and it would be almost a final proof of the correctness 
of the position taken up by the Moderate friends, 
that India can never be prepared for non-violent disobe- 
dience. I hope therefore that the Congress and Khilafat- 
workers will strain every nerve and show that all the-’ 
fears entertained by the Government and their supporters- 
were totally wrong. I promise that such act of self- 
restraint will take us many a mile towards our triple- 
goal. 

There should therefore be hartah^ no noisy demon- 
strations, no processions. 1 would regard the observance* 
of perfect peace on my arrest as a mark of high honour- 
paid to me by my countrymen. What 1 would love to* 
see, however, is the constructive work of the Congress 
going on with clock-work regularity and the speed of the 
Punjab Express. I would love to see people who have 
hitherto kept back, voluntarily discarding all their foreigm 
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■cloth and making a bonfire of it. Let them fulfil the 
whole of the constructive programme framed at Bardoli, 
and they will not only release me and other prisoners, 
but they will also inaugurate Swaraj and secure redress 
of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. Let them 
remember the four pillars of Swaraj : Non-violence, 
Hindu-Moslem-Sikh-Parsi-Christain-Jew unity, total re- 
moval of untouchability and manufacture of hand-spun 
and hand-woven lyJiaddar completely displacing foreign 
^-<5 loth. 

I do not know that my removal from their midst will 
not be a benefit to the'people. In the first instance, the 
superstition about the possession of supernatural powers 
by me will be demolished. Secondly, the belief that 
people have accepted the Non-c’o-operation programme 
■ only under my influence and that they have no indepen- 
dent faith in it will be disproved. Thirdly, our capacity 
for Swaraj will be proved by our ability to conduct our 
. activities in spite of the withdrawal even of the orgina- 
tor of the current programme. Fourthly and selfishly, it 
will give me a quiet and physical rest, which perhaps I 
‘deserve. 



PART iX 

ARREST AND TRIAL.. 



PART IX 

ARREST AlTD TRIAL 


15^/i March, 1922 
ARTIEST AND AFTER 

THE long expected lias happened at last. The wished 
'for, longed for .consummation has been reached. Mr. 
‘ Gandhi pined for his arrest and imprisonment by the 
Government under which it became intolerable for him 
to live* His heart’s desire has been fulfilled. He now 
feels himself free, though imprisoned. 

Even from the 8th instant the rumour of his arrest 
began to thicken. He left for Ajmere that day on an 
urgent invitation from Mr. Ghhotani by an afternoon 
train, and it was even whispered that he might be 
arrested on the way. Hothing however happened then* 
In the meantime, the rumour was growing from hour to 
hour. A suspicious telegram from Ajmere made Mrs. 
•Gandhi and some others to run up to the Sabarmati 
. Station to see him safely return. He reached the Ash- 
ram in the afternoon of the 10th as free as ever and as 
if bursting under the weight of his simple and child- 
like joy* 

At the Ashram the rumour of the last two days was 
being received with calm and stolid indifference. For 
there have been so many final partings since he had 
decided to start Civil Disobedience in November last 
that the ideas of arrest, imprisonment or even worse 
became (luite common and familiar. So the daily routine- 

• of’work of the Ashram was not disturbed in the least 
by these rumours. Only when the day wore on, the 

* evening came and the bell rang out the hour of prayer, 

‘ there was a sudden hush all around as all the Ashrainites 

proceeded with anxious and hasty steps to join their 
^Bapu in his last prayer, perhaps for along time to come- 

1038 
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He was unusually light and happy and played with the 
.children like one of their own spreading the contagion 
of his lightness and happiness all round. 

After the prayer he returned to his work as usual and 
-dictated replies to some correspondence. During this 
-time, friends continued to come to see him from the city, 
bringing tit-bits of news all of which went to confirm 
the prevailing rumour. 

Mr. Gandhi arose at about quarter to ten^" for his last 
ablutions before retiring and the small assembly that 
had all this time surrounded him began to disperse. 
Mr. Banker who had come with Mr. Shvaib and 
Anasuyabai to confirm the strength of the rumour 
also departed at that time. A few minutes after, Mr. 
Shvaib returned with Anasuyabai and brought the 
news that Mr. Banker was arrested and that the 
S. P. was waiting on the road for Mr. Gandhi’s 
arrest. The news spread in a minute thoughout the 
As/ira-m quarters, and almost all the inmates, men, women 
and children, hastened to Mr. Gandhi to bid him farewell 
and have his blessings. At his desire, his favourite 
Gujarati hymn which describes the qualities of a true 
vaishnava was sung in chorus. After this, he accosted 
each one of the Ashrcmites in suitable terms, encouraged 
them all by his sprightliness and abundant joy and then 
prepared to surrender himself. While proceeding from 
his residence to the Police Officer on the road, he express- 
ed himself several times that he felt very happy and 
. gratified over the arrest. 

* Mr. Gandhi was^arrested at 10-30 p.m. by Mr. Healey, the Superin- 
tendent of Police, Ahmedabad on a complaint in respect of four 
.articles in Young India ^ namely, '‘Disaffection a Virtue, ” of 15th 
. Juue 1921 and three others referred to elsewhere. Mr, Shvaib took 
np the editorship till Mr, C. Rafagopalachari who was appointed 
« editor took charge. 
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Maulana Hasrat Mohani who travelled with Mr.. 
Gandhi from Ajraere by the same train and stopped at 
Ahmedabad came to the As^hvam just before the arrival 
of the Police Commissioner and when Mr. Gandhi had 
retired for his ablutions, Mr. Gandhi was supremely 
happy when he met the Maulana just before his arrest.. 
They embraced each other with feelings of mutual 
esteem and regard. The Maulana seem to have been- 
deeply moved by this and assiu*ed Mr. Gandhi that he 
would give his whole-hearted support to the cause of 
non-violeni Non-co-operation. 

Both Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Banker were taken to the 
Sabarmati Jail. Mrs. Gandhi with a small company of 
four or five was allowed to accompany them and see* 
them lodged in their quarters, which consists of a row of’ 
eight rooms with an open verandah about 10 feet wide* 
and a fairly large courtyard with a line of small trees in, 
the middle. The two rooms given to them are furnished 
each with an iron cot, a matress, two sheets, a pillow, a 
blanket and a carpet. Light is provided in the evening. 
The doors of the rooms are made of wooden frames, the 
planks about six inches wide with thick iron bars fixed 
in them, the distance between two bars being a little* 
over an inch. The whole place was scrupulously clean. 

The next day they were produced before the trying- 
Magistrate, Mr. Allan Brown, who held his court 

at the Commissioner’s ofSce, outside the city proper and 
under the shelter of the cantonment and easily access!- - 
ble by rail from Sabarmati. The news was kept a 
secret. Yet a good many spectators who were permitted 
by the Magistrate attended the trial. Five witnesses 
consisting of the D. S. P. Mr. Healey, the Registrar of 
the Bombay High Court, Mr. Dinshaw Gharda, Mr.- 
Chatfield, the District Magistrate of Ahmedabad, a Sub- 
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Inspector and a C. I. D. subordinate of police were 
examined by the prosecutor on the Government side. 
There were two issues on which these evidences were 
taken and articles from Young India were read before 
the Court, (1) proving the editorship and (2) proving 
the intention of the articles. These were simple issues 
upon which several precious hours of the day were use- 
lessly spent simply to keep up the forms of law. But it 
appeared to be unreasonable that so much time should 
be taken to prove a self-evident fact. There was also 
an air of artificiality or theatricality about the whole 
business. The dignity and aloofness maintained by the 
trying Magistrate even while taking down statement 
from his friends, colleagues and superiors had an element 
of acting which was admirably done ; similarly the 
deference shown to the .chair of justice, , irrespective of 
the person who may occupy it for the time being. Per- 
haps these are matters of, traditions which grow upon 
those whose daily duty is to practise them, But to a 
new observer they appear incongruous, out of place and 
unnatural, although dignified and invested with gravity 
and splendour. 

What struck on^ most during the whole affair of Mr. 
Gandhi’s arrest and trial was the perfect peace and good- 
will that was maintained between the two parties. Mr. 
drandhi seems to have infected with his, . gentleness of 
spirit the whole atmosphere of the court-room and even 
the men. and officers of the police who came into contact 
with him. Ahmedabad seems also to be specially fortu- 
nate in having a pair of very nice gentlemen in its District 
Magistrate Mr. Ohajbfield, and the D. S.’P. Mr. Healey. 
On the night of the 10th, when Mr.- Healpy came to 
arrest Mr. Gandhi, he never entered the precincts of 
the Ashram but kept on waiting on the public road till 
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Mr. Gandhi hiniself felt that he should not tarry any 
longer. There was no show of force at all. Mr; Healey 
came with only one associate. His martial uniforni was 
thoroughly out of harmony with his courteous manners 
and his gentle face and bearing. When he drove away 
with Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Banker amidst the subdued 
shouts of joy of th e Ashram people, it did not appear 
that there had been any arrest at all. He was as if one 
of the friends of the company. Similarly, Mr. Chatfield's 
graceful way of parting after his deposition, touched 
every heart in the court room. All this experience 
taught one how to differentiate a man from as ystem and 
gave practical illustration of the possibility of waging 
an implacable war against a system without bearing any 
ill-will or hatred against the persons who may* form 
part of it. They taught also how there could be mutual 
appreciation of heart between Indians and Englishmen, 
and increased one’s longing to see that appreciation 
properly and soundly based after the demolition of the 
present unrighteous system of ‘Government and the 
establishment of Swaraj in India. 

■When Mr. Gandhi was asked about his ocbupation, he 
uttered the three words : “ Farmer and Weaver” with a 
slow, clear and emphatic accent. The magistrate 
was as if startled, because the answer ^as, so 
out of the ordinary. He paused a little before noting 
them down, perhaps to ascertain whether Mr. Gandhi 
was really serious in making that declaration. Little 
did he know that Mr. Gandhi’s whole philosophy of 
work and existence was summed up in those three 
words, and that they are the shibboleth of India’s revolt 
against western exploitation of her resources and the 
domination of western culture and life. ' 
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23r<i March, 1932 ■ 

THE GREAT TRIAL' 

At the -Circuit House at Shahi Bag, the trial of Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Banker commenced on .Saturday noon, 
-fche 18th of March,, before Mr. G. N, Broomsfield, I. G. S., 
District and Sessions Judge of Ahmedabad. 

Sir J. T. Strangman with Rao Bahadur Girdharlal 
conducted the prosecution, while the accused were 
undefended. The Judge took his seat at 12 noon, and 
said there was a slight mistake in the charges framed, 
which he corrected. The charges were then read out by 
“fche Registrar, the offence being in three articles pub- 
lished in ihoToang India of September 29, December 15, 
of 1921 and February 23, 1922. The offending articles 
were then read out first of them was, “ Tampering with 
Loyalty” ; the second, “ The Puzzle and Its Solution” ; 
.and the last was “ Shaking the Manes. ” 

The Judge said the law required that the charge should 
not only be read out but explained. In this case, it 
would not be necessary for him ! to say much by way of 
explanation. The charge in each case was that of 
bringing or attempting to bring into hatred or contempt 
or exciting or attempting to excite disaffection towards 
His Majesty’s Government, established by law in British 
India. Both the accused were charged with the three 
offences under section 124 A, contained in the articles 
read out, written by Mr. Gandhi and printed by Mr. 
Banker. The words ‘hatred and contempt’ were words 
“the. meaning of which was sufficiently, obvious. The 
word ‘ disaffection’ was defined under the section, where 
* The complaint in respkt of the earlier article, ** Disaffection, a. 
Wirtue,’’ seems to have been dropped subsequently after enquiry by 
the Magistrate, 
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they were told that disaffection included disloyalty andi 
feelings of enmity, and the word used in the section had 
also been interpreted by the High Court of Bombay in a 
reported case as meaning political alienation or discon- 
tent^ a spirit of disloyalty to Government or existing- 
authority. The charges having been read out, the Judger 
called upon the accused to plead to the charges. He^ 
asked Mr* Gandhi, whether he pleaded guilty or claimed 
to be tried. 

Mr. Gandhi : I plead guilty to all the charges. I ob- 
serve that the King’s name has been omitted from the> 
charge, and it has been properly omitted. 

The Judge : Mr. Banker, do you plead gui]ty,or do you^ 
claim to be tried ? 

Mr. Banker : I plead guilty. 

Sir J. Strangman then wanted the Judge to proceed 
with the trial fully ; but the Judge said he did not agree 
with what had been said by the Counsel. The Judge 
said that from the time he knew he was going to try the 
case, he had thought over, the question of sentence, and 
he was prepared to hear anything that the Counsel 
might have to say, or Mr. Gandhi wished to say,, on the* 
sentence. He honestly did not believe that the mere* 
recording of evidence in the trial which Counsel had> 
called for would make no (sic) difference to thorn, one 
way or the other. He, therefore, proposed to. accept the 
pleas, . ‘ . 

, Mr. Gandhi smiled at this decision. 

The Judge said nothing further remained but .to.pass- 
sentence, and before doing so, he liked to hear SirJ. T^ 
Strangman,' E[e was, entitled to base his general re- 
marks on the.- charges against the accused and, on 
their pleas. * 

Sir J, T. Strangman: It will be difficult to do so; L 
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ask the Court that the whole matter may be properly 
•considered/ If I stated what has happened before the 
‘Committing Magistrate, then I can show that there are 
many things which are material to the question of the 
'Sentence* 

The first point, he said he wanted to make out, was 
that the matter which formed the subject of the present 
•charges formed a part of the campaign to spread 
•disaffection openly and systematically to render Govern- 
ment impossible and to overthrow it. The earliest 
.article that was put in from “ Young India was dated 
•25th May, 1921, which said that it was the duty of a 
ITon-co-opemtor to create disaffection towards the Gov- 
•ernmeht. The counsel then read out portions of articles 
written by Mr. Gandhi in the Young India. 

Court said, nevertheless, it seemed to it that the Court 
•could accept plea, on the materials of which the sentence 
had to be based. 

Sir J. Strangman said the question of sentence was 
entirely for the Court to decide. The Court was always 
entitled to deal in a more general manner in regard to 
the question of the sentence, than the particular matter 
resulting in the conviction. He asked leave to refer to 
-articles before the court, and what result might have 
been produced, if the trial had proceeded in order to 
.ascertain what the facts were. He was not going into 
-any matter which involved dispute. 

The Judge said there was not the least objection. 

Sir J. Strangman said he wanted to show that these 
articles were not isolated. They formed part ' of an 
organised compaign, but so far as “ Young India ” was 
•concerned, they would show that from the year 1921. 
The Counsel then read out extracts from the paper, 
dated June 8, on the duty of a non-co-operator, which 
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was to preach disaffection towards the existing govern- 
ment and preparing the country for Civil Disobedience. 
Then in the same number, there was an article on 
disobedience. Then' in the same number there was an 
article on “Disaffection — a virtue ” or something to that 
effect. Then there was an article on the 28th of July 1921,. 
in which it was stated that “ we have to destroy the sys- 
tem”. Again, on September 30, 1921, there wasran article 
headed, “ Punjab Prosecutions ”, where it was stated 
that a non-co-operator worth his mame should preach 
disaffection. That was all so far as “Young India ” was 
concerned. They were earlier in date than the article, 
“ Tampering with Loyalty ”, and it was referred to the 
Governor of -Bombay. Continuing, he said the . accused 
was a man of high educational qualifications and evid- 
ently from his writings a recognised leader. The harm ‘ 
that was likely to be caused was considerable. They 
were the writings of an educated man, and not the 
writings of an obscure man, and the Court must consider 
to what the results of a campaign of the nature disclosed, 
in the writings must inevitably lead. They had examples 
before them in the last few months. He referred* to the 
occurrences in Bombay last November and Chauri Ghaura 
leading to murder and destruction^of property, involving 
many people in misery and misfortune. It was true that 
in the course of those articles they would find Non-vio- 
lence was insisted upon as an item of the campaign and as 
an item of the creed. But what was the use of preaching 
Non-violence when he preached disaffection towards 
Government or openly instigated others to overthrow 
it ? The answer to that question appeared to him to 
come from Chauri Chaura, Madras and Bombay. These 
were circumstances which he asked the Court* to take 
into account in sentencing the accused, and it would be-. 
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for the Court to consider those circumstances which 
involve sentences of severity. 

As regards the second accused, his olBfence was lesser. 
He did' the publication and he did not write. His 
offence nevertheless was a serious one. His instruc- 
tions were that he was a man of means, and he asked' 
the tei impose a soiihstantial fine in addition to* 

such term of imprisonment as might be inflicted upon.* 
He quoted Section 10 of the’ Press Act as bearing on 
the question of fine. When making a fresh declaration,’ 
he said a deposit of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 10,000 was asked ’ in. 
many cases. 

Court: Mr. Gandhi, do you wish to make a statement- 
on the question of sentence ? 

- Mr. Gandhi: I would like to make a statement. . 

Court: Could you give me in writing to put it’ on 
record ? 

Mr. Gandhi : I shall give it as soon as I finish it. 
reading. . - 

Before reading his written statement, Mr. Gandhi 
spoke a few words as introductory remarks to the whole 
statement. He said : 

Before I read this statement, I would like to state that 
I entirely endorse the learned Advocate-General’s re- 
marks in connection with my humble self. L think' 
that he was entirely fair tome in. all the statements 
that he has made, because it is very true and I have 
no desire whatsoever to conceal from this Court the 
fact that to preach disaffection towards the existing 
system of Government has become almost a passion 
with me, and the learned Advocate-General is also 
entirely in the right when he says that my preaching 
of ^disaffection did not commence with my connection 
with Young India, but that it commenced much earlier ; 
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and in the statement that I am about to read, it will be 
my painful duty to admit before this Court that it com- 
menced much earlier than the period stated by the 
Advocate-GeneraL It is the most painful duty with me, 
but I have to discharge that duty knowing the responsi- 
bility that rests upon my shoulders, and I wish to 
endorse all the blame that the learned Advocate- 
General has thrown on my shoulders in connection with 
the Bombay occurrences, Madras occurrences and the 
Chauri Ohaura occurrences. Thinking over these deeply 
and sleeping over them night after night, it is impos- 
sible for me to dissociate myself from the diabolical 
crimes of Chauri Chaura or the mad outrages of Bombay. 
He is quite right when he saiys that as a man of respon- 
sibility, a man having received a fair share of education, 
having had a fair share of experience of this world, I 
should have known the consequences of every one of my 
acts. I knew that I was playing with fire, I ran the 
risk, and if I was set free, I would still do the same. I 
have felt it this morning that I would have failed in my 
duty, if I did not say what I said here just now. 

I wanted to avoid violence, I want to avoid, violence. 
Non-violence is the first article of my faith. It is also 
the last article of my creed. But I had to make my 
choice. I had either to submit to a system which I con- 
sidered had done an irreparable harm to my country, or 
incur the risk of the mad fury of my people bursting forth, 
when they understood the truth from my lips. I know 
that my people have sometimes gone mad. I am deeply 
sorry for it and I am therefore here to submit not to a light 
penalty but to the highest penalty. I do not ask for 
mercy. I do not plead any extenuating act. I am here, 
therefore, to invite and cheerfully submit to the highest 
penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what in law is 
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;a deliberate crime and what appears to me to be tbe 
bigbest duty of a citizen. The only course open to you, 
i;he Judge, is, as I am just going to say in my statement, 
either to resign your post, or inflict on me tbe severest 
penalty, if you believe that the system and law you are 
^issisting to administer are good for tbe people. I do 
not expect that kind of conversion, but by the time I 
have finished with my statement, you will perhaps have 
a glimpse of what is raging within my breast to run 
this maddest risk which a sane man can run. 

The Statement was then read out. 

Statement 

I owe it perhaps to the Indian public and to tbe 
public in England to placate which this prosecution is 
mainly taken up, that I should explain why from a 
■staunch loyalist and co-operator I have become an un- 
compromising disaffectionist and Non-co-operator. To 
the Court too I should say why I plead guilty to tbe 
charge of promoting disaffection towards the Govern- 
ment established by law in India. 

My public life began in 1893 in South Africa in 
troubled weather. My first contact with British autho- 
rity in that country was not of a happy character. I 
discovered that as a man and an Indian I bad no rights. 
More correctly, I discovered that I had no right as a 
man, because I was an Indian. 

But I was not baffled. I thought that this treatment 
of Indians was an excrescence upon a system that was 
intrinsically and mainly good. I gave the Government 
my voluntary and hearty co-operation, criticising it 
freely where I felt it was faulty but never wishing its 
destruction. 

Consequently when the existence of the Empire was 
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threatened in 1899 by the Boer challenge, I offered my 
services to it, raised a volunteer ambulance , corps and 
served at severaLactions that took place for the relief pf 
Ladysmith- Similarly in 1906, at the time of the Zulu 
revolt, I raised a stretcher-bearer party and served till 
the end of the ‘ rebellion’. On both these occasions I 
received medals and was even mentioned in desp:atckes. 
For my work in South Africa . I was given by Lord 
Hardinge a Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. When the war 
broke out in 1914 between England and Germany, I 
raised a volunteer ambulance corps in London consisting 
of the then resident Indians in London, chiefly students. 
Its work was acknowledged by the authorities to be 
valuable. ‘Lastly, in India, when a special appeal w^s 
made ai. the War Conference in Delhi in 1918 by Lord* 
Chelmsford for recruits, I struggled at, the cost of my 
health to raise a corps- in Eheda and the. response was 
being made when the,, hostilities ceased and orders 
were received that no naore recruits were wanted. In all 
these efforts at service I was actuated by the belief that 
it was possible by such services^to gain a status of full, 
equality in the Empire for my countrymen. 

The first shock came in the shape. Oif the Rowlatt Act, 
a law designed to rob the people of all .real freedom. I 
felt called upon to lead an intensive agitation against it. 
Then followed thp Punjab horrors, beginning with the 
massacre at Jallianwala Bagh and culminating in crawl-, 
ing orders, public flogging and other indescribable hu- 
miliations. I discovered tpo that the plighted word of the: 
Prime Minister to the Mussalmans of India, regarding, 
the integrity of Turkey and the holy places of islam was> 
not likely to be fulfilled. But in spite of the forebodings 
and the grave warnings of friends, at the Amritsar Con- 
gress in 1919, 1 fought for co-operation and working the- 
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Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, hoping that the Prime' 
Minister would redeem his promise to the-Indian Mussai- 
mans,, that the Punjab wound would be healed 'and that 
the reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory though they 
were, marked a new era of hope in the life of India. 

But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat pro- 
mise was not to be red^em^. The Punjab crime was 
white-washed and most culprits went not only unpunish- 
ed but remained in service and in some continued to 
draw pensions from the Indian revenue, and in some* 
mses were even rewarded. I saw too that not only did 
the reforms not mark a change of heart, but they were 
only a method of further draining India of her wealth 
and of prolonging her servitude. 

I came reluctantly to the conclusion that the British 
connection had made India more helpless than she ever 
was before, politically and economically. A disarmed 
India has no power of resistance against any aggressor 
if she wanted to engage in an armed conflict with him. 

• So much is this the case that some of our best men 
consider that India must take generations before she can 
achieve the Dominion status. She has become so po.or 
that she has little power of resisting famines. Before 
the British advent, India spun and wove in her millions 
of cottages just the supplement she needed for adding 
to her meagre agricultural resources. This cottage 
industry, so vital for India’s existence, has been ruined 
by incredibly heartless and inhuman processes as 
described by English witnesses. Little do town-dwellers 
know how the semi-starved masses of India are slowly 
sinking to lifelessness. Little do they know that their 
miserable comfort represents the brokerage they get 
for the work they do for the foreign exploiter, that 
the profits and the brokerage are sucked from the 
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masses. Little do they realise- that the Govern- 
ment established by la-w in British India is carried on 
for this exploitation of the masses. No sophistry, no 
jugglery in figures can explain away the evidence that 
the skeletons in many villages present to the naked eye. 
I have no doubt whatsoever that both England and the 
■town-dweilers of India will have to answer, if there is a 
■God above, for this crime against humanity which is 
perhaps unequalled in history. The law itself in this 
country has been used to serve the foreign exploiter. 
My unbiassed examination of the Punjab Martial Law 
•cases has led me, to believe that at least ninety five per 
cent, of convictions were wholly bad. My experience 
of political cases in India leads me to the conclusion 
that in nine out of every ten the . condemned men were 
totally innocent. Their crime consisted in the love of 
their country. In ninety-nine cases out of hundred 
justice has been denied to Indians as against Europeans 
in the Courts of India. This is pot an exaggerated 
picture. It is the experience of almost every Indian who 
lias had anything to do with such cases. In my opinion, 
the administration of the law, is thus prostituted conscious- 
ly or unconsciously for the benefit of the exploiter. 

The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and their 
Indian associates in the administration of the country do 
not know that they are engaged in the crime I have 
•attempted to describe. I am satisfied that many English- 
men and Indian officials honestly believe that they are 
administering one of the best systems devised in the 
world and that India, is making steady though slow 
progress. They do not know that a subtle but effective 
system of terrorism and an organised display of force 
on the- one hand, and the deprivation of all powers of 
Tetaliation or self-defence on, the other, have emascu- 
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iated the people and induced in them the habit of 
simulation. This awful habit has added to the ignor- 
ance and the self-deception of the administrators. 
Section 124-A under which I am happily charged i& 
perhaps the prince among the political sections of the 
Indian Penal Code designed to suppress the liberty of 
the citizen. Affection cannot be manufactured or* 
regulatfed by law. If one has no affection for a person 
or system, one should be free to give the fullest expres- 
sion to his disaffection, so long as he does not contem- 
plate, promote or incite to violence. But the section 
under which Mr. Banker and I are charged is one under 
which mere promotion of disaffection is a crime. I have 
studied some of the cases tried under it, and I know that 
some of the most loved of India’s patriots have been* 
convicted under it, I consider it a privilege, therefore,, 
to be charged under that section. I have endeavoured 
to give in their briefest outline * the reasons for my 
disaffection. I have no personal ill-will against anjr 
single administrator, much less can I have any disaffec- 
tion towards the King’s person. But I hold it to be a 
virtue to be disaffected towards a Government which in 
its totality has done more harm to India than any 
previous system, India is less manly under the British 
rule then she ever was before. Holding such a belief, I 
consider it to be a sin to have affection for^ the system. 
And it has been a precious privilege for me to be able 
to write what I have in the various articles, tendered in 
evidence against me. 

In fact, I believe that I have rendered a service to 
India and England by showing in Non-co-operation the 
wuy out of the unnatural state in which both are living. 
In my humble opinion, Non-co-operation with evil is as 
ihutsh a duty as is co-operation with good. But in the 
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past, Non-co-operation has been deliberately expressed 
in violence to the evil doer, I am endeavouring to show 
to my countrymen that violent Non-co-operation only 
multiplies evil and that as evil ’ can only be sustained by 
violence, withdrawal of. support of evil requires complete 
abstention from violence. Non-violence implies volun- 
tary submission to the penalty for Non-co-operation 
with evil. I am here, therefore, to irivite and ^submit 
•cheerfully to the highest penalty that can be inflicted 
upon me for what in law is a deliberate crime and what 
appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen. The 
only course open to you, the Judge, is either to resign 
your post and thus dissociate yourself from evil, if you 
feel that the law you are called upon to administer is. an 

• evil and that in reality I am innocent; or to inflict on 
me the severest penalty if you believe that the -system 

. and the law you are assisting to administer are good 
for the people of this country and that my activity is 
therefore injurious to the public weal.” 

Mr. Banker : I only want to say that I bad the privilege 
•of printing these articles and I plead guilty to the charge. 
I have nothing to say as regards the sentence. 

The Judg-ment 

The following is the full text of the judgment : 

Mr, Gandhi, you have made my task easy in one way 
by pleading guilty to the charge. Nevertheless, what 
rem^in^, namely, the determination of a just sentence, is 
perhaps as diificult a proposition as a judge in this 

• country could have to face. The law is no respoctor of 
persons. Nevertheless, it will be impossible .to ignore 
the fact that you are in a different category from any 
person I have ever tried or am likely: to have to try. It 
would be impossible to ignore the fact that, in, the fyes 
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of millions of your countrymen, you are a great patriot 
.and a great leader. Even those who differ from you 
in politics look upon you as a man of high ideals 
.and of noble and of even saintly life. I have to deal 
with you in one character only. It is not my duty and I 
do not presume to judge or criticise you in any other 
character. It is my duty to judge you as a man subject 
to the law, who by his own admission has broken the 
law and committed what to an ordinary man must 
.appear to be grave offence against the State. I do not 
forget that you have consistently preached against 
violence and that you have on many occasions, as I am 
willing to believe, done much to prevent violence. But 
having regard to the nature of your political teaching 
and the nature of many of those to whom it was 
addressed, how you could have continued to believe 
that violence would not be the inevitable consequence, it 
passes my capacity to understand. 

There are probably few people in India, who do not 
sincerely regret that you should have made it impossi- 
ble for any Government to leave you at liberty. But it 
is so. I am trying to balance what is due to you against 
what appears to me to be necessary in the interest of 
the public, and I propose in passing sentence to follow 
the precedent of a case in many respects similar to this 
case that was decided some twelve years ago, I mean 
the case against Bal Gangadhar Tilak under the same 
section. The sentence that was passed upon him as it 
finally stood was a sentence of simple imprisonment for 
six years. You will not consider it unreasonable, I 
think, that you should be classed with Mr. Tilak, i.e., a 
sentence of two years simple imprisonment on each 
count of the charge ; six years in all, which I feel it my 
duty to pass upon you, and I should like to say in doing 
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so that, if the course of events in India should make it 
possible for the Government to reduce the period and 
release you, no ofie will be better pleased than I. 

The Judge to Mr. Banker : I assume you have been 
to a large extent under tbe influence of your chief. The- 
sentence that I propose to pass upon you is simple im- 
prisonment for six months on each of the first two- 
counts, that is to say, simple imprisonment for one year 
and a fine of a thousand rupees on the third count, with 
six months, simple imprisonment in default. 

Mr. Gandhi on the Judgment 

Mr. Gandhi said : I would say one word. Since you 
have done me the honour of recalling the trial of the late 
Lokamanya-Bal Gangadhar Tilak, I just want to say that 
I consider it to be the proudest privilege and honour to- 
be associated with his name. So far as the sentence 
itself is concerned, I certainly consider that it is as light 
as any judge would inflict on me, and so far as the 
whole proceedings are concerned, I must say that I could 
not have expected greater courtesy. 

Then the friends of Mr. Gandhi crowded round him 
as the Judge left the Court and fell at his feet. There 
was much sobbing on the part of both men and women. 
But all the while, Mr. Gandhi was, smiling and cool and 
. giving encouragement to everybody who came to him. 
Mr. Banker also was smiling and taking this in a light- 
hearted way. After all his friends had taken leave of 
him, Mr. Gandhi was taken out of the Court to the 
Sabarmati Jail. 

And thus the great trial finished. 
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16^/? March, 1&22 
TO HAKIMJI 

The following letter has been' addressed by Mr. 
Oandhi to Hakim Ajmal Khan : 

SabakmATI Jail, 12^/^ March, 1922, 

My dear Hakimji, 

. Since my arrest this is the first letter I have com- 
menced^ tp write after having ascertained that under the 
Jail Rules I am entitled to write as many letters as I 
like as an under-trial prisoner. Of course you know 
that Mr. Shankerlal Banker is with me. I am happy 
that he is with me. Every one knows how near he has 
come to me— naturally, therefore, both of us a*e glad 
that we have been arrested together. 

1 write this to you in your capacity as Chairman of 
the Working Committee and, therefore, leader of both 
Hindus and Mussalmans or better still of all India. 

I write to you also as one of the foremost leaders of 
Mussalmans, but .above all I write this to you as an 
esteemed friend. I have had the privilege of knowing 
you since 1915. Our daily growing association has 
enabled me to prize your friendship as a treasure. A 
staunch Mussalman, you have shown in your ovrn life 
what Hindu-Muslim unity means. 

We all now realise, as we have never before realised, 
that without that unity we cannot attain our freedom., 
and I make bold to say that without that unity the 
Mussalmans of India cannot render Khiiafat all the 
aid they wish. Divided, we must ever remain slaves. 
This unity, therefore, cannot be a mere policy to be 
discarded when it does not suit us.. We can discard it 
only ' when we are , tired of ’Swaraj. Hindu-MusKni 
f)7 
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unity must be our creed to last for all time and under 
all circumstances. 

Nor must that unity be a menace to the minorities— 
the Parsees, the Christians, the Jews or the powerful 
Sikhs. If we seek to crush any of them, wq‘ shall some 
day want to fight each other. 

I have been drawn so close to you chiefly because I 
know that you believe in Hindu-Muslim unity in the full 
sense of the term. 

This unity in my opinion is' unattainable without our 
adopting Non-violence as a firm policy. I call it a policy 
because it is limited to the preservation of that unity. 
But it follows that thirty crores of Hindus and Mussal- 
inans, united not for a time but for all time, can defy all 
the powers of the world and should consider it a 
cowardly act to resort to violence in their dealings with 
the English administrators.' We have hitherto feared 
them and their guns in our simplicity. The moment we 
realise our combined strength, we shall consider it 
unmanly to fear them and, therefore, ever to think of 
striking them. Hence am I anxious and impatient to 
persuade my countrymen to feel non-violent, not out of 
our weakness, but out of our strength. But you and I know 
that we have not yet evolved the non-violence of the 
strong. And we have not done so, because the Hindu- 
Muslim union has not gone much beyond the stage of 
policy. There is still too much mutual distrust and con- 
sequent fear. I am not disappointed. The progress we 
have made in that direction is indeed phenomenal. We 
seem to have covered in eighteen months’ time the work 
of a generation.' But infinitely inore is necessary. Neither 
the classes nor the masses feel instinctively that our union 
is necessary as the breath of our nostrils. 

Wot this consummation we must, it seems to me, rely 
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’•more upon quality than quantity. Given a sufficient num- 
‘ber of Hindus and Mussalmans with almost a fanatical 
"faith in everlasting friendship between the Hindns and 
i;he Mussalmans of India, we shall not be long before the 
’Unity permeates the masses. A few of us must &st 
clearly understand that we can make no headway without 
accepting non-violence in thought, word and deed for 
the full realisation of our political ambition. * I would, 
therefore, beseech you and the members of the Working 
Committee and the All- India Congress Committee to see 
that btir ranks contain no workers who do not fully 
realise the essential truth I have endeavoured to place 
before you. A living faith cannot be manufactured by 
the rule of majority. 

To me the visible symbol of all-India unity and, there- 
fore, of the acceptance of Non-violence as an indispens- 
able means for the realisation of our political ambition 
is undoubtedly the charkha^ khaddar. Only those 
who believe- in cultivating a noh-violent spirit and 
eternal friendship between Hindus and Mussalmans will 
daily and religiously spin. Universal hand-spinning 
and the universal manufacture and use of hand-spun 
hand-woven /xftacZdar will be a substantial, if not abso- 
lute proof of the real -.inity and non-violence. And it 
will be a recognition of a ’ living kinship with the dumb 
masses. Nothing can possibly unify and revivify India 
as the acceptance by all India of the spinning wheel as 
a ' daily sacrament and the khaddar wear as a privilege 
and a duty. 

Whilst, therefore, I am anxious that more title-holders 
“Shpuld give up their titles, lawyers law-courts, scholars 
the Government schools or colleges, the Councillors the 
Councils and the soldiers and the civilians their posts, I 
would urge the nation to restrict its activity in this 
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direction only to the- consolidation of the results already 
achieved and to trust its strength to cotnmand further 
abstentions from association with a system we are seek- 
ing to mend or end. 

Moreover, the workers are too. few. I would not waste- 
a single worker to-day on destructive work,, when we have 
such an enormous amount of constructive work. But 
perhaps, the most conclusive argument against devoting 
further time to destructive propaganda is the feet that the 
spirit of intolerance which is a form of violence has n^er 
been so rampant as now. Co-operators are 'eS‘t)ral%,edi 
from us; they fear us. They say that we are establishing a 
worse bureaucracy than the existing one. We must re-- 
move every cause for such anxiety. We must go out of 
our way to win them to our side. We . must make English- 
men safe from all harm from our side. I should not 
have to labour the point, if it was clear to every one as 
it is to you and to me that our pledge of Non-violence 
implies utter humility and good-will, even towards our- 
bitterest opponent. This necessary spirit will be auto- 
matically realised, if only India will devote her sole 
attention to the work of construction suggested bv me., 

I flatter inyself with the belief that my imprisonment 
is quite enough for a long time to come. I believe in all 
humility that I have no ill-will against any one. Some 
of my friends would not have to be as non-violent as I 
am. But we contemplated the imprisonment of. the 
most innocent. If I may he allowed that claim, it is 
clear that I should not be followed to prison hy anybody 
at all. We do want to paralyse the Government consi- 
d,eTed as a. system:— not, however, by intimidation, huit by 
ths. hn;esrstihle prseew® of our innocence. In my opinion, 
it wamld ha intunidatlon to 6U the, jails anyhow. And 
why shotuid more iniKWjent men seek impirisonmeart 
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till one considered to be the most innocent has been 
found inadequate for the purpose. 

My caution against further courting of iinprisonment 
.does not mean that we are now to shirt imprisonment. 
If the Government will take away every non-violent non- 
'Co-operator, I should welcome it, but it should not be 
because of our Civil Disobedience, defensive or aggres- 
sive. Nor, I hope, will the country fret over those who are 
in jail. It will do them and the country good to serve 
the full term of their imprisonment. They can be fitly 
•discharged before their time only by an act of the Swaraj 
Parliament. And I entertain an absolute conviction that 
universal adoption of khaddar is Swaraj. 

I have refrained from mentioning untouchability. I 
■ am sure every good Hindu believes that it has got to go. 
Its removal is as necessary "as the realisation of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. 

I have placed before, you a programme' which is in 
my opinion the quickest and the best. No impatient 
KMlafatist can devise a better. May God give you health 
.and wisdom to guide the country to her destined goal. 

I am, 

’ Yours sincerely, 

' ‘ ^ (3d.) M. K. Gandhi. 

"IZrd March, 19?2 
HAKIM'JI’S REPLY . 

The following is the reply sent by Hakim Ajm'al 
Khan to Mahatma Gandhi’s letter which was u b lished 
in the “ Young India” of 16th March, 1922. 

Ahmedabad, 17th March 1922 

My Dear Maliatmaji,' 

1 have received the letter which you wrote to me from 
:Sabarmati Jail ' and thank you very sincerely for the 
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kind sentiments that you have expressed towards me,,. 
Whether I really deserve them is another question 'into- 
which I do not propose to enter, 

I am glad that Mr. Shankarlal Banker is with you in ■ 
the jail. He has great affection for , you and possesses- 
qualities which have endeared him to you. I feel sure 
that his company in jail will be a source of extra 
pleasure and satisfaction to you. 

I can, however, feel happy at your arrest only when I 
find that, as a mark of the profound respect that it has- 
for you, the country takes still greater interest in the • 
national movement than it did when you were free. But 
it gives me infinite pleasure to see that the country ob- 
served perfect /Peace on your arrest. This , is a dear- 
sign, of the spread of the spirit of Non-violence in the- 
country, which is as essential for our success as pure ■ 
air is for life. 

I have no doubt that the secret of the progress of our- 
country lies in the unity of the Hindus, the Mussalmans 
and other races of India. Such a unity should not be • 
based on policy, for that, in my opinion, will only be a. 
kind of armistice which might with difficulty be sufficient 
for present requirements. But I clearly see that thetwo^ 
great communities are coming closer to each other every 
day. And although the number of men whose hearts are- 
absolutely free from any sectarian prejudices may not 
be very great in the two communities, I feel convinced 
that the country has found the road to real unity and. 
will advance on it with steady steps towards its goal. 
So highly do I prize the unity of races inhabiting our* 
country that, if the country gave up all other activities 
and achieved that alone, I would consider the Khilafat 
.^nd -the Swaraj questions automatically solved to onr* 
-satisjfaction. For the achievement of our objects is sa.* 
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intimatety connected with this unity that to me the two 
appear identical. 

The question naturally arises, how are we to achieve 
this living and lasting unity ? I can find only one answer 
to that. We can only achieve it by the sincerity and 
purity of our hearts. ITot until every one of us has 
driven selfishness out of .his mind, will our country 
succeed in achieving its object. I know that the differ- 
ences which have been created by a century of this 
system of Government cannot very soon be eradicated 
and, therefore, we cannot expect our efforts to bear fruit 
immediately. But there can be no doubt that we have 
accomplished the work of generations in months and 
have actually achieved what the pessimists among us 
considered impossible of achievement. 

I do not consider the question of the Khilafat in other 
words, the question of the evolution of Islamic policy, a 
passing phase. Just as in centuries past, it presented 
itself in one form or another, so will it in centuries to 
come. God alond knows how and when it will finally 
be solved. Therefore, even those who do not, believe in 
Hindu-Mii^lim unity in the true sense of the term must 
understand that even as a policy it carries centuries 
under its arms. It is an admitted fact that looking to. 
the present condition of India, next to Hindu-Muslim 
unity in importance is the question of Non-violence. 
How far have our efforts, or rather your efforts, been 
successful in that direction is shown by the progress of 
events. But the most striking proof of all of our success 
in that direction is afforded by our North-West Frontier 
Province where Non-violence had the least chance of 
success. When we find our brethern * in that corner of 
India generally opposing the. shield of Non-violence to 
the violent attacks of their opponents, we feel convinced 
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that the spirit of Non-Tiolence has spread and is -spread- 
ing satisfactoril;^^ in the country. 

Doubts are entertained with regard to the United 
Provinces in this matter ; but iny own opinion is that in 
consequence of the dearth of national workers, the Con- 
gress creed has not been sufficiently explained to the 
people. I feel sure, however, the United Provinces will 
very soon come up to the. level of other Provinces. 

If some extraordinary or speciaLcauses have occasion- 
ally led to violence in some parts of the country, they 
should afford no ground for despair. We should not be 
unprepared for such stray cases^ when we remember that 
we have been working with a limited number of workers 
in the midst of a population of 33 crores and working 
for eighteen months only. At the same time- we -should 
not minimise the significance of such occurrences and 
concentrate all our efforts on preventing their recurrence. 
Unity of the races inhabiting India and Non-violence 
are the two essential conditions for the* success of the 
present movement. 

Khaddar^ too, no doubt is of invaluable help to us in 
the achievement of our objects.. It will demonstrate our 
unity and show us how far we have advanced towards 
Swaraj; ” I do -not think that picketing is so necessary 
for popularising khaddar.B,^ the country considers it to be. 
The country considers it a short cut and spends its limited 
time over- it, although as you yourself have observed, the 
real work lies in creating in the minds of our people love 
for home-made things. But so far, I think, opr Congress 
Committees have not sufficiently devoted their time and 
attention to it. This is the reason why they want to 
make up for this neglect by adopting the comparatively 
easier method df picketing. I, however, hope that in 
future the various Congress Committees would adopt 
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, as their ideal to persuade people to use hand-spun and 
hand -woven khaddar and prefer it to picketing. 

You have also touched upon the question of untoucha- 
bility in your letter. On the face of it, it might appear to 
he a communal question. It is really a national question, 
for, the country as a whole cannot progress until and 
unless its component parts progress too. It is the duty 
of every person who has the interest of the country 
.at heart to interest himself in all such question as 
. affect our national growth. Consequently, everything 
which comes in the way of the material or moral 
progress of the country ihust engage our attention. 
It is, therefore, as much a Muslim question as Hindu. 
.-Similarly, if the Mussalmans are backward in education, 
every good Hindu should think of their educational 
. advancement, for every step jn that direction is a step 
towards the educational advancement of the country as 
. a whole, even though it may superficially appear to be 
to the advantage of one community only. I hope, there- 
fore, the country will pay to the question of untouchabi- 
lity the attention that it deserves. 

Bordoli and Delhi resolutions invite the country to 
■ concentrate its efforts on the constructive programme 
laid down by you. I hold that if we were to start .Civil 
Disobedience, we would not have the necessary atmos- 
phere required .for the success of the constructive pro- 
. gramme, . It is very difficult to find a media, I trust 
the Working Committee will fully consider the question 
and adopt a proper and suitable course. 

Now that we are starting constructive work, we should 
re-organise the Congress office to suit our requirements. 
We should divide the work and create seperate depart- 
ments for different works, each under a member of the 
Working Committee selected for the purpose. 
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In the end, I join you in your prayers and wish to 
assure you that, though my failing health will not enable- 
me to be of very great service to my country, it will be- 
my earnst endeavour to discharge my duties, until Mr.. 
C. R. Das is once more amongst us. May God help us- 
in the sacred work which you and the country have 
undertaken for truth and justice, and may your going to* 
jail lead to the achievement of our triple goal. 

Yours sincerely, 

Mohamad A jm al k ha-jt . . 


Mrs. GANDHI’S MESSAGE 

My dear Countrymen and Countrywomen, 

My dear husband has been sentenced to-day to six: 
years simple imprisonment. While I cannot deny that 
this heavy sentence has to some extent told upon me, I 
have consoled myself with the thought that it is not. 
beyond our powers -to reduce that sentence and release- 
him by our own exertions long before his term of 
imprisonment is over. 

I have no doiibt that, if India wakes up and seriously 
undertakes to carry out the constructive progranlme of 
the Congress, we shall succeed not only in releasing him., 
but also in solving to our satisfaction all the three issues- 
for which we have been fighting and suffering for the- 
last eighteen months or more. 

The remedy, therefore, lies with us. If we fail, the- 
fault will be ours. I, therefore, appeal to all men and. 
women who feel for me and have regard for my husband, 
to wholeheartedly concentrate on the constructive pro- 
gramme and make it a success. 
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Among all the items of the programme, he laid the 
greatest emphasis on the spinning wheel and khaddw\. 
Our success in these will not only solve the economic 
problem of India in relation to the masses, but also free 
us from our political bondage. India’s first answer, then, 
to Mr. Gandhi’s conviction should be that : 

(d) All men and women give up their foreign cloth 
and adopt khaddar and persuade others to do so. 

(/;) All women make it a religious duty to spin and' 
produce yarn every day, and persuade others to do so. 

(c) All merchants cease trading in foreign piece- 
.goods. 


Kastubibai Gandhi. 
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■ [A] 

SOME OBITER DICTA 

'The following notes appeared in “Young India” ou 
'the dates specified against them: 

Gandhi CiQat'ettes.—Ot all the abuses to which mv 
name has been, put, I know nothing so humiliating 
to me as the deliberate association of m,y name with 

• cigarettes. A friend has sent me a label purporting to 
bear my portrait. The cigarettes are called ‘Mahatma 
' Gandhi’ cigarettes. Now I have a horror of smoking as 
I have of wines. Smoking I consider to be a vice. It 

■■deadens one’s conscience and is often worse than drink, 
in that it acts imperceptibly. It. is a habit which is 

• difficult to get rid of when once it seizes hold of a person 
It is an expensive vice. It fouls the breath, discolours 
the teeth and sometimes even causes cancer. It is an 
unclean habit. No man has received my permission to 
. associate my name with cigarettes. I should feel thank- 
ful, if the unknown firm were to withdraw the labels 
from the market, or if the public would refuse to buy 

.packets bearing such libels.-~lUh January, 1921. 

Lokamnya and Non-co-operation,— Ihe up-country 

1071 
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English papers in giving obituary notices about the late- 
Lokamanya Tilak have attributed to him views against 
Non-co-operation. So far as we are aware Mr. Tilak 
held very strong views on Non-co-operation. We know 
that he assured Maulana Shaukat Ali that, if the Mussal- 
mans offered Non-co-operation, his party and the Hindus 
in general would certainly follow them. The deceased 
had no final views on the details of Non-co-operation 
including boycott of councils, but when Maulana Shaukat 
Ali with Mr. Gandhi visited him at Sirdar Graha before- 
going to the Punjab, he said that, if the Mussalmans 
boycotted the Councils, he and his party would follow 
suit. It is therefore strange that views should be attri- 
buted to the deceased which he never held . — lltk 
August, 1920. 

Government Non-co-operation. — Mr. Gandhi wrote in 
reply to a correspondent regarding railways and tele-- 
graphs : 

I am not myself banishing the personal use of these 
conveniences myself. I certainly do not expect the - 
nation to discard their use, nor do I expect their disuse 
tnder Swaraj, But I do expect the nation under Swaraj, 
not to believe, that these agencies necessarily advance 
our moral growth or are indispensable for our material 
progress, I would advise the nation to make a limited 
use of these agencies and not to be feverishly anxious to 
connect seven hundred and fifty thousand villages -of India 
by telegraph and railway. The nation, when it feels the 
glow of freedom, will realise that they were needed by 
bur rulers more for our enslavement than for enlighten- 
ment. Progress is a lame woman. It can only copie 
hopping. You caimot send it by wire or rail. 

Therefore, if we believe in our programme, we must not 
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mind if the Government non-co-operate with us in every 
particular, I hear from Mr. Rajagopalachari and Agha 
Safdar that they are not permitted to send full telegrams. 
It is a surprise to me that they permit the transmission of 
^ny telegrams at all or let us travel or meet each other. 
Having made up my mind to expect the worst, nothing 
that the Government does in the shape di curbing our 
.activity surprises or irritates me. It is struggling! or its 
very existence, and I feel that I would have done much the 
•same that this Government is doing if I was in its place. 
Probably I should do much w^rse. Why should we 
^expect it to refrain from using thc^ powers it has ? Only 
we must find the means of living and carrying on our 
Nun-co-operation without its aid. We must keep our 
heads, even if inter-provincial communication is denied 
to us. Having got our programme, each province must be 
.able to carry on its own activity. Indeed it may even 
be an advantage, for. in the event of communication 
being cut off, we should be unaffected by reverses in. 
*other provinces. — 17//i November^ 1921. 

Slow hut Sui'o.— If the luxury of wires be denied to us, 
we must manage with the post. II the postal com- 
munication be also stopped, we must use messengers. 
.Friends travelling to and fro will oblige us. When the 
luse of the railways is denied, we must use other methods 
of conveyance. No amount of slowness imposed from 
^without can checkmate us if we are s.ure within. ‘ Rock 
of ages cleft for me, let me hide myself in thee" is a 
prayer common to all religions. If we can but throw 
ourselves into His lap as our only Help, we shall come 
»out scatheless through every ordeal that the Government 
may subject us to. If nothing happens without His 
permitting, where is the difficulty in believing that he is 
68 ‘ 
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trying us even through this" Government I would' tatei 
our complaints to Him and be angry with Him for- so' 

cruelly trying us. And He will soothe us and forgive us,, 
if we will but trust Him. The •vray to stand erect before^ 
the tyrant is not to hate him, not to strike him, but to 
humble ourselves before God and cry out to Him in the 
hour of our agony.— Decemh^, 1921.'. 


Ts it a Breach Friends have suspecied me of hav- 
ing committed a breach of the Congress resolution, in, 
that 1 have appealed to the Moderates to co-opemte withi 
us in the liquor campaign and, especially,.iu that.I Have 
actually invited them to legislate, for prohibition. A 
friend asks, “ Why should we seek the help of the cpun- 
cils which we have boycotted? Does it not' mean a 
modification. of your previous, attitude ?■” I venture to say 
that it does not. There is all the diiference- between a 
challenge and a petition. If I had appealed' 'out' bf our 
helplessness, it would have beep a breach of the Qdn- 
gress resolution arid a modification of my own attitude. 
But, in my opinion, I strengthen our, position, when I 
invite the Moderates in gentle language to do their duty^ 
and prove their claim to be popular representatives. 1 
see nothing wrong in inviting:; the Moderates, and 'the 
Government to c6-6perate with us in all we are doing.*! 
see nothing wrong in appealing t?o the Moderates or even 
to the Government through their authorised channels, to 
help us in the Khilafat and the Punjab matters, or to 
shut up all the liquor-s^hops, or to dot every one of tlieir 
schools^ ^ith spinn^g-wheels or to recognise the fdlrce 
of , public opinion and to prohibit by legislation' tte 
i^pori or.forel^clotV ^^or, ' if tbdy*; succeed in ' ' do^^^^ 
these, things, I would ceas.e to think evil of the institution 
they adore or administer. In' making iriyappba'l,, I have- 
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shown them a way to partial reinstatement in public 
estimation, and have furnished myself and the country 
with a further effective cause, in the event of the failure 
of the appeal, to demonstrate the wooden nature of the 
system. I have* appealed, not as myself a part of the 
system, but as an outsider. — Wi Jaly^ 1921. 

' If Mu^sabnaiis or Hindus Secede. — If one of the big 
communities secede from the compact ol Non-violence, 
t aidmitthat it is most .difficult, though certainly not im- 
possible, for one party only to’ carry on the struggle. 
That party will need to have an invulnerable faith in 
the policy of Non-violence. But if one community does 
realise that India cannot , gain Swaraj ior generations 
through violent means, it can by its consistently non- 
violent, loving, conduct bring round all the opposing 
parties to its side. , , ^ , 

Jf both the parties reject me, I should keep my peace 
just as . ever and nibst decidedly carry on my propaganda 
of Non-violence. I should then not be restricted as Iain 
now. Then I should be enforcing my creed, as to-day I 
seem to be enforcing only the policy. — 9/A March, 1922, 

' Self-defc'yice. — The "Non-co-operators’ pledge doe? not 
exclude the right of private self-defence. Non-co- 
operators are under prohibition as to political violence. 
Those, therefore, .with whom Non-co-operation is not 
their final. Creed, are certainly free to defend themselves 
of their dependents and wards against their assailants^ 
But they may not defend themselves against the police 
SLcting in discharge of their duties, whether assumed or 
authorised. Thus there was no right’ of self-defence 
under the. pledge against Collectors who have, 1 hold, 
1 o-nlunteers. — 9//i- March, 1922. 
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Forty Organisations . — Replying to a letter in August, 
1919, of Mr. G. S. Arundale, Mr. Gandhi wrote : 

“You suggest the desirability of unity. I think unity 
of goal we have. But parties we shall have — ^we may 
not find a common denominator for improvements. For 
some will want to go further than others. I see nohkrm 
in a wholesome variety. What I would rid ourselves of, 
is distrust of one another and imputation of motives. 
Our besetting sin is not our differences, but our littleness. 
We wrangle over words,.we fight often for shadow and 
lose ,tke substance. . . . It is not our differences 
that really matter. It is the meanness behind that is 
ugly.” — Fetfuary,. 1920. 

Freedom, of Minorities — Mahatma Gandhi incessantly 
emphasised the importance of safe-guarding the rights 
bf the minorities. He wrote inter alia oh 9th February, 
1921, under the. heading, “ The Greatest Thing 
Shall w;e copy Dyerism and O’Dwyerism, even whilst 
we are condemning it ? Let not our rock be violence 
and devilry. Our rock must be non-violence and god- 
liness. Let us, workers, be clear as to what we are 
about., Swaraj depends upon our ability to control all the 
forces of violence on our side. Therefore, there is no 
Swaraj within one year, if there is violence on . the part 
of the people. ' 

We must then refrain from sitting dhuma, we must 
refrain from crying ‘ shame, shame’ to any body, we 
must not use any coercion to persuade our people to 
adopt our way. We must guarantee to them the same 
freedom we claim for ourselves. We must not tamper 
with the masses. It is dangerous to make^ politicaTl use 
Olfactory labourers or the peasantry — not' that Ve are 
hot entitled to do so, but we are not ready fbr it. We 
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iave neglected their political (as distinguished from 
literary) education all these long years. We have not got 
unough honest, intelligent, reliable, and brave workers 
to enable us to act upon these countrymen of ours. 


Communal Representation.— We have absurdities en- 
ough in India in communal repyesentation being 
demanded W other small groups, because the principle 
has been conceded in the case of Mahomedans. But 
when the cry for communal representation comes from 
Indians in Burma, the absurdity becomes criminal. 
We understand some Indians of Rangoon have pleaded 
for communal representation in the Burmese Council to 
be formed under the reforms. We do hope that the 
demand will be withdrawn before mischief is dqne. The 
Burinanwill have every right to resent any such separate 
treatment of Indian settlers there. We hre in Burma as 
guekts of the Burmese for their and our mutual good, not 
for the exploitation of the' former. Their we Ifare should 
be our first consideration. As a friend correctly points 
out the Indian demand would be like Gujaratis or Mar- 
waris claiming communal representation f or themselves 
in the Bengal Council. ’ Surely, Indians of Burma would 
have a right to enter the Burmese Council, only if they, 

by force of ability and service, ^n command the Burmese 
vote: We, who desire that nobody shoulcl set up claims 
in India which are against our inlerests, are bound to 
guard against desiring rights in Burma in conflict with 
tlie interests of the Bormans. And yet that is precisely 
wliat lies at ^he bottom of tliis demand for comniunal 
representation by Indian settlers. We, therefore, trust 
that wiser counsel will prevail and that we shall hear 
no more of communal representation for Indians in 
Burma. — 21st April, 1920. 
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^awyers and Vohmieertng.-lu reply , to Mr. Ramadas 
.•hhokra, Bar-at-Law of Lyallpur, Mahatma ^'Gandhi 
wrote : ' 

Lawyers ijannot become ofBce- bearers. They could 
not become members of executive committees. Buf the 
plunteer’s pledge is for the purpose, among others, of 
nullifying the effect of the disbandment notices of the 
Government., In my opinion, a lawyer who conscien- 
tiously signs the pledge is sufficiently pure for 'the purpose 
of („ ,., 1 . And a, verr f.ol of hi, WineL'E 
to jail ensures suspension of practice for the period 6f 
irnprisonment. Suspension contemplated by the Non-co 

ined, which a lawyer may not be able to b'mVe,' though 

of of ioS 

practice, should he have to go to lail Tn fho nn 

ZTT 1' * “ “-‘h- p.2i&i.r r: 

remote, if a large number took the, pledge. The gain iJ 
awyers signing the pledge is great. They show th' • 

tke ctuTeoftI" a" ? -^vt?e 

me cause of Swadeshi; 1 would give much , to see the 

lawyers having the courage of discarding their LtJv 

f„„ign cloth .nd foreign cut .nd S? 

AiiLt. , “^'“Ifestation of the'mass snirif ' 

All the cloth that is handsphn and handtrovTn VhXt 
"w^oo , Silk or cotton, is khadda^’. But itis expected that n 

mquJe] *by hlimir - 

fashion" ^ •I’rgent copsideratiop's; 

ihe fashion certainly should be, as Dr. Ray savs to 

jear^ ocre, Let me repeat wtot I £4 

lilrp f ^^^o>ddar that is coarse to look at is 

l.ket„,.orsatsot.tothe lonoh, and protect, tV*S 
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toucE better than the soft-looting khacU.—Znd February, 
19 ??. . . . . • . - • 

A Threatened Jnflidti.(A'.--i have just ixear^^ that Mr. 
Tainter, who.has distlnguishe* himself by Ms wanton 
provocation of the people of Dharwad, is to b,e promoted 
and infficted upon Gugarat as Commissioner. An 
official, who in ' the public estimation has disgraced 
himself,'*earns rewards from the Government for rneri- 
toiious' Wice. %hope- that Gujarat will ma* m a 
suitable and special, manner its disapproval of the in- 
sult sought to be offe.red by the Dharwad Collector being 
imposed upon it Gujarat will have, if .the rumoured 

.appointment is actually made, a unique opportunity ot 

■sLwing how such insult can be dealt with in a Non-co- 
operation spirit. We' must distinguish between the man 
,and the Conimissionef.' We must boycott the latter and 
render social service tb the foymer. We must ^^^erefore 
permit him to receive all' he may reasonably need as 
man'fqr fereature ‘comforts, but if we have the people 
witli'.us, the Commissioner Mr. Painter may no S® 
blade of grass for the upkeep of the digni y o 1 
.office. We must therefore inculcate among the peop e 
tthe habit of refusing salaam to him in virtue’ 0 0 ce. 

They must not send any applications to him. T y 
must not, whilst he is toMing M country, supply hi 

Tth any convenience whatsoever. He must be made 

in every dignified and peacefhl manner, to Mel that he 
snrwanSdisaii’dfficial in Gujairat *^0 munici- 
palities containing Kdn^cb-operators should refuse to 

recognise him as Commissioner in every way possible. 

If we have developed the spirit of real i-depende-e 
,and ihanJines^, We would rbfuse to put ^ 

-who has forfeited 'public opinion as Mr. Paintef haS. 
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“Wliat, for instance, would be said of us, if Col. ' Frank: 
Johnson or Gen. Dyer were imposed upon us ? We- 
have to pass through certain rigid tests as proof of our 
capacity for self-Government. One of tlien^ is refusal to 
submit to national insults. Indeed, if we, had evolved 
that capacity sufficiently, T would expect even the* 
employees, who would come under Mr. Painter's direct 
control, to resign by way of protest. We have such, 
mortal fear, of loss of livelihood, that the employees are 
the last to be expected to 4evolop that* sense of self- 
respect whicjh is so necessary for national existence. But 
their reluctance will not materially interfere with attain- 
ment of Swaraj this year, if the general public is res- 
ponsive enough. , It is time for them to assert themselves, 
individually as well as collectively. We must begin our 
battle with ' a disciplined and complete liartaL when 
the gentleman enters Ahmedabe-d if he does. And to* 
the end at seeing that there is ample time, the Provincial 
Gonigress Committee should secure permission from the- 
Working Committee for declaring a hartal dAl over 
Gujarat in the event of Mr. Painter being sent to Gujarat 
in any official capacity. If a hartal becomes necessary,. 
I need hardly say that it must be completely voluntary.. 
The labourers should participate after due notice and 
permission . — Uh 

.Distr^$s s.rp-Inquiries are being 'ipade in. 

several places as to what should be done in cases where 
fines are ijnposed and distress, warrants issued for re- 
cqyery. ^ One fin^ a readiness to suffer imprisonment 
a-p4i assaults, but not loss of goods. The anomaly is at 
tlr^tis|[gh|; difficult to understand, but it is really easy tp* 
ajpprieciate. j We .are so much tied down to our goods^ 
-and other possessions that, when no disgrace attaches to 
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imprisonment, we prefer the inconvenience to loss of ' 
property. But we must perceive that we will lose a 
winning game, if we are not prepared to sacrifice pur * 
earthly possessions as well as bodily ease for the sake 
of it. In an ill-managed state, a man with conscience * 
pawns to it his goods, all other wealth, and his body 
and /sets his conscience free. This struggle, therefore, . 
can give us victory, only ^f we become indifferent to 
everything through which the state can press us into 
subjection to its will. 'We must be prepared, therefore, 
to let our goods ' and our land be ‘taken away from us . 
and rejoice over the dispossession even as we rejoice to- 
day over imprisonments. We must rest assured that 
the Government will be more quickly tired of selling: 
our chattels than it is already of taking charge of our * 
bodies. * And if we are sure, as we must b.e of winning” 
full Swaraj before long, we must have faith enough to * 
know that all the land that can be taken away will return 
to us intact and the best part even of money. When 
Belgium was overrun by the Germans, the Belgians knew 
that they would return to their own lands so long as they 
retained the will to suffer for the restoration of their ’ 
property. The late General Botha was a fugitive from 
his own rich possessions includiiig hundreds of acres of ‘ 
land and finest cattle in South Africa.' * lEe did nPt count 
the - cost', put up a fine fight and become virtually the 
crowned king of South Africa and had all his property 
returned to him with honour. We' may not .dp less than ^ 
the Baers and the Belgians, esp’eciallj as oiirs is a. 
struggle in which we are pledged to make all sacrifice and t 
exact none, must voluntarily, though temporarily,- 
embrace poverty, if we will banish pauperism anSi 
pariahdpm from the land. The sacrifice of the ease by 
a ^ew of us is nothing compared to the reward which is 
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in store for us, viz., the restoration of th,e honour and 

prosperity of this holy land.— 13 i/i Jamiarij, 

The Malaviyas—Tli^^ njost' remarkable .feature in the 

struggle is the fact that it 
has.dmded families. And of all such instances, nohe is 
so striking as the division i^ the Malaviya family" R 

furnishes, in my opinion,' an , object-less'on to fodia in 

tolPmK°“ Disobedie,pce. Pandit Malviyaji’s 

Sbisr'' compare. '1 .know that L is 

' bpliP loiprisonment. I know too, that if he 

believed in it, he is notthe person to shirk'it. I should 

white' has reached 

mte heat and when his faith in Britsh* justice 

■ gope like mine, to be the foremoa. Sine 

rSTSti n"' n 

T. • • / i^^y^obedience for the present, he has 

over. whom he has unquestiohed 
trary he^has^l love and eldership. On the con- 

■ as Set ni absolutely free to do 

Disohed’ 0 I'll® instance of Govind’s Civil 

“..n^Setr 1"““"- ‘fi.dli.rf to 

be ^ ^«?r.be^t to carry out what he kneyr to 

fo'r hkt ^S' ^isb.up to t^.last moment: He prayed 
atret? ftb by , conflict of duties. ^6 

* 'a'’ h* ® ^‘'^ong for the youn^ 

W V fr""® of his.gijeat and great! 

tSfe tf"":!; -®- throw "hituself into the 

st^ggle, and toe gails of India probably, hold no more 

^'“^1^® bold to 
- CfivjlDispbedienoe proved' 
-ffTWlf lo bis father as, he has been dutifufto ^ts 
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.country. Govind’s a,ct is a pattern for our time in dutiful 
Civil Disobedience qf.children. There is, I am spre, , no 
• trull between father and.son... Probably Malaviyaji i« 
prouder of his son Govind nbw than he wfes before the 
, latter’s decision to seek imprisonment. Itis truthful ao 
like these which prove to me the religious nature of , A 
struggle. — l.^th JciHiuii i/i 

The Police Co,iference.-Th^ address delivered by 
Babu Parna-, Chandra Bishwaq, Deputy . Superintendent 
■ of. Police, as President of the All-In^ia Police, Confexr 
.ence; held some time back in Calcutta, has not drav^ 
the. same amount of public attention as its 

Puma Bab» lucidly a. whrt 

case for the police. There is no doubi; about the 
unpopularity of the^ police in India, ajd the .precept 
.outrageous acts of repression have probably;added to ;i . 
But we must not forget that the police are mere ins.tru- 
fnents wielded by the Government. The President says . 

“ Hero.in India, die laws are liiade by Govern^raent and 
lire 7i opinion that the laws are made to rule them, to control tha 
' natural aspirations and not for their benefit. 

of ‘hese laws and enforce them. That is one reason why. we are so 
very unpopular.” Anain--' With the inauguration of the Eefoms 
sleme the people have begun to realise that it is the laws that, are 
SiSnlar and not the police, 

.car'ry^fitet these unpopular laws.” ' ^ 

■’The idea of ruling the pedple, of dominating them, of 
^jottfrillihg theii- natural aspirations', as the-Ptesident 
sa^i 'i-uns through the whole system bf 
.orgahisation" in India. And as that work is done more 
-directly through the agency of the police, it is J^^terest- 
ing to read the confession of a distinguished member of 

.'that service on the .matter : ’ ^ . 

“Wh^n J s'pe,ak of opr unpoputoity, I epnnot refrain fropi uttering. 
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though unpleasant it may be, that our conduct rules and the 'attitude* 
of our superiors rather accentuate our estrangement frdm the* public.. 
We cannot freely mix with them, independently invoke their hearty 
co-operation and sympathy, for which there is the greatest need for 
our duties : if we do so, we arc, on flimsiest pretexts, looked upon with 
suspicion by superiors, even penalised and pur promotions are stopped.. 
I ask, comrades, who are responsible for this ? I can at once say, we 
have absolutely no fault except that we belong to this unpopular 
department, and it is our superiors and conduct rules that widen this 
gull’’ - .... 

Blit though the Government utilises the Indian police 
in this way, does it ' treat them any the better on that 
account ? The bah of racial inferiority sits upon thenr- 
as tightly as upon the general mass of^he people, 
as the long list of their grievances will show. It is 
producing restlessness in the service, indications of' 
which are not wanting. The President thus cautiously 
expresses it: • . • 

. “ Whajb yrill he the effect, if the subordinate, police re'^use to obey 
the command of their superior officer for dispersing or firing on a 
riotous mob ? You may laugh at the idea, I too know that such a thing; 
is impossible or at least undesirable. But no one knows how things 
change.' You must not forget that the people of the country ate no» 
longer afraid Orf jail, and this spirit has also been imbibed by the 
subordinate police.” , - . . 

, Purna Babu.had to pay for all this out-spokenness. He- 
was summoned before Sir Henry Wheeler and ordered 
abruptly tojqin duty. But .the delegejbes mildly remon-^ 
strayed,, agaipst the o^rder, apd Purna Babu was , triunx- 
phantly brought back from his train , and taken in a 
propessioii| .to the conference to finish the .proceedings. — 


The Avpeal to Nature and History. — In 'replete the* 
Rev. HI Macfarlane who wrote a sarcastic letter to the- 
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Mahatma about his achievement, Mr. Gandhi replied 
.as follows : 

The writer asks to know the accomplishment of the 
movement. It has brought about a tremendous awaken- 
ing among the people. Whereas they had given up 
hand-spinning entirely, to-day thousands of homes are 
spinning hundreds of thousands of yards of yarn. 
Whereas handspun garments had gone out of use, to- 
-day thousunds of men and women are wearing kliaddar 
which has resulted in driving away hunger from 
thousands of homes. The people know that Swaraj 
means their power over the' purse, the law, the police, 
and the military. They know' that there can be no 
peace till the Punjab wound is healed and the Khilafat 
wrong is redressed. ‘ 

The nations have progressed' both by evolution and 
revolution. The one is as ‘ necessary as ^ the other."' 
Death, which is' an eternal verity,*^ is revolution, as birth 
.and after is slow and stesidy evolution. Death is as 
necessary for man’s growth as fife itself. God is the 
„great Revolutionist the world has ever known or will 
know. He sends deluges. He sends storms where a 
moment ago there was calm. He levels down moun- 
tains which . He builds with exquisite care and infinite 
patience. I do watch the sky and it fills me ' with awe 
and wonder. In the serene bide eky, both Of' India and 
England, I have seen cldhds gathering and bursting with 
a' fury which has struck me dumbV History is more a 
record of 'wonderful revolution than of so-called ordered 
progress — no history more so than the English. And I 
beg to inform the correspiohdent that I have seen people 
trudging slowly up mountains and have also seen men 
shodtfng up the air through great heights. 

Swara] is India’s birthright. The Brittsh system has 
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balked her of it. India is struggling to regain her lost 
libertj, and in doing so she is trying not to. repeat but 
to. make new history. In the process she betrays a 
woeful desire to r,epeat it as^ in Bombay, Madras 'and 
Malegaon, Malabar, m not t^ be mixed up with the' 
movement. Independence necessarily mee,ns freedoiiii 
to err. Lastly, I assure the .writer and others who think 
like him that the movement is npt one of ill-will, but of 
good will towards all. ..Time alpne can prove the truth 
of it. . Th^ agony does not, permit us to see the pew- 
hirth concealed beneath, it. Let’ us watch, wait,' and 
pray,— 1922. ' 

Force vs. iVon-t-m/ence.— Mi-. Zach^rias argues in the- 
Servant of Indict that the ..Khilafat js bas^d on force.. 
^?’%;!^iihafat .is .the., earthly representative of- „tslani 
pledged to defend it .even', w:ith the sword. Arid how, ca.ni 
I, ahelieyer in non -violence, fight to sustain an instztutiqn. 
that -is .permitted to resort to physical . force'^ for its. 
defence ? . , , , 

Mr. Zacharias is right in his hf^^riptfon of the ^hila- 
fat. He is wrong in ,his estimate ^’,of ' the function' of ,a 
votary of .nQn:yioience,,. ’A, ,.l)^ii^y?r in non-yiol^npo.^is 
pledged pot to. re.sprt. to, violopoe of ,physioa,l force.j,eithe,r' 
dirpctly or indijpptly ip .defenc.e of anything, hj^t jip i§ 
POt, precluded from helping pqen, or institutions .tfi^t 
thoipselvea ppt based on npn-yiolence. . if, fh^, re.yerse 
were .the case, I yrould, for instanpe, be procl’pded .frpm 
helping IphW-.tf^ attaJn, Swaraj, pecause the fupire Parlia— 
mqpkpf imd^, under Sway^', I kno-w for certain,, .wih be 
h§Hjng,^SOme , military .ari(^ :Police forces, OX to take a 
domestic illustratapp, I.^ iri^y not help a son tp.securri- 

P^tijOPj .fo-rspoth hh if,; not a beUever jii non- 

violence. ' , 
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Mr, Zacharias’ proposition will reduce all commerce* 
by a believer inmon- violence to an impossibility. And 
there are not” wanting men, who do believe that com- - 
plete non-violence means complete cessation of all 
activity. 

Not such, however, is my doctrine of non-violence. 
My business is to refrain from doing any violence 
myself, and to induce by .persuasion and service as 
many of God’s creatures as lean, to join me in the belief " 
and practice. But I would be untrue to my faith, if I 
refused to assist in a just, cause any men or measures 
that did not entirely coincide with the principle oif non- 
violence. I would be promoting violence, if, finding the 
Mussalmans to be in the right, I did not assist them by 
means strictly non-vid lent against those who had trea- 
phefWsly plotted the destruction of the dignity of 
Islaru. Even when' both parties believe in violence,.. 
t*6ere is, of'ten such a thing as justice on one' side or the 
other.* A robbed man has justice on his side, eyen 
though he may lie preparing to regain the lost property 
by force. And it would be accounted as a triumph of" 
ndii-violence, if the injured party could be persuaded to 
regain his property by xnethods of Satyagrah, ue.^ love 
or sdul-forqe rather than a free fight. 

Of course it is O^en to ^Mr. Zacharies to reject ihy 
clai*m?as a Hevotee^of non-yiolence, in view of all the- 
limitations I have mentioned. I can only suggest to, him 
that* life is a very complex thing,,, and truth and non-* 
violence present problems, which often defy analysis 
and 3 U(igmeiit.‘ One discovers truth and the , methpd of 
applying the only legitimate means of vindicating if, 
Satyagraha or soul-force, by patient endeavour and 
silent prayer. I can only a^ure friends that I sj^are no 
pains^to grope my way to the right, and that humble but 
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- constant endeavour and silent prayer are always my two 
trusty companions along the weary but beautiful path " 
’that all seekers must tread. — IstJune^ 1921. 

British vs. Other (?o^;erww^6?2^5'.— -‘Observer’ in the Times 
of India asks me whether the British ‘is not a better 
‘Governinentthan the Mogul and the Maratha.’ I must 
‘ dare -to say, that the Mogul and the Maratha Government 
•.were better than the British, in that the nation as a 
whole was not so emasculate or so impoverished as it is 
to-day. We were not the Pariahs of the Mogul or t)ie 
Maratha Emire. We. are Pariahs of the British 
Empire. — %%ndJune^ 1921. 

Cause of Indians —A correspondent asks,. ‘Is it 

not true that the loss of Hindu Kingdoms is on account 
of the people having attained to the highest order of 
t spirituality ?’ I do not think so. We know, as a matter 
' of fact, that the Hindus have lost each time for want of 

• spirituality, in other words, moral staihina. The Eajputs 
fought amongst theniselves for trifles and lost India. Of 
personal bravery there was a great deal, but of real 

• spirituality there was a great dearth at the time. Why 
did Ravaha lose and Rama with his monkeys win if it 
was not for the latter’s spirituality ? Did not the 
Pandavas win bacause of their superior spirituality ? 
We of^n confuse spiritual knowledge with spiritual 
attainment, Spirituality is not a matter of knowing 
scriptures and engaging in philosphical discussions. It 
is a matter of heart culture, of immeasurable strength. 
Eearlessness is the first requisite of spirituality. Cowards 
han never be moral. . 

"The Root Cause, — The same correspondent further 
.ashs, ‘Don’t you think that the success of the present 
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ftoreign Government is due to the oppression of the poor, 
the weak, of the so-called untouchables by the higher 
classes.*?’ This oppression by us of our own kith and kin 
■is certainly the root cause. It is a fall from spirituality. 
The curse of foreign domination and the attendant 
^exploitation is the justest retribution meted out by God 
to us for our exploitation of a sixth of our own race and 
their studied degradation in the sacred name of religion. 
Hence it is that I have put the removal of untouchability 
as an indispensable condition of attainment of Swaraj. 
Slave-holders ourselves, we have no business to quarrel 
with our own slavery if we are not prepared uncondi- 
tionally to enfranchise our o,wn slaves. We must first 
•cast out the beam of untouchability from our own eyes 
before we attempt to remove the mote from that of our 
‘‘ masters — IWi October^ 1921, 


An Essential Condition of Swaraj. — The following ap- 
peared inter aha in an article entitled Thefts. onMailways : 

Swaraj can be maintained, only where there is a 
inajority of loyal and patriotic .people to whom the good 
of the nation is paramount above all other considerations 
whatever including their personal profit. Swaraj means 
‘Government by the many. Where the many are im- 
moral or selfish, their Government can spell anarchy and 
npthing else. I am in this movement, only as I believe 
that the many are good and true at the bottom but being 
cowardly and careless are ignorant of their inherent 
qualities, and that when once they have realised the 
power of goodness, they will begin to practise it and 
^succeed in tjhe attempt. 192L . 

Nekd for article entitled, “ The Dis- 

djress in Puri,’’ Mahatma Gandhi wrote mter dlid : 
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In India, it must be held to be a crime to spend money- 
on dinner and marriage parties, tamashas and other- 
luxuries' so long as millions of people are starving. We 
would not have a feast in a family if a member was- 
about to die of starvation. If India is one family, we 
should have the same feeling as we would have in a. 
private family.— Dec&nlm\ 1920. 

How to Kill Swadeshi.— We are familiar with the 
official ban put upon the Khadi cap in various parts of 
India. In Bihar, I heard that a magistrate actually sent 
hawkers to sell foreign cloth. Mr. Painter of Dharwad- 
fame has gone one better, and has issued an official 
circular in which he says : 

‘ All officers subordinate to the Collector and District 
Magistrate are desired to take steps to make people 
realise, that in as much as India produces less than her 
population requires, a boycott of foreign cloth and its 
destruction or export must inevitably lead to a serious 
rise in prices, which may lead to a serious disorder and 
looting, and that these consequences will be the result,, 
not of any action on the part of Government, but of Mr- 
‘Gandhi’s campaign.’* 

In two other paragraphs, means are indicated of 
combating the Swadeshi propaganda, i.e., by holding 
meetings, and by dealers who are opposed to boycott 
attending the Collector’s office at stated hours. The 
Madras Government have issued a still more pedantic 
circular. The -meaning of these circulars is obvious. 
Pressure is to be put upon the dealers and others not tO' 
countenance boycott. The subordinate officials will 

• It subsequently transpired that similar circulars had been issued 
tbrpnghont the country in purpuaTJce of the G-overament of Tudi3.’f(. 
inshuctions in the matter. 
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take liberties which the authors of ciculars may not 
even have contemplated. . . . The people have been 

purposely or ignorantly kept in the dark hitherto. 
They have been wrongly taught to believe that all the 
cloth needed cannot be manufactured in India’s homes 
as of yore. They have been figuratively amputated, and 
then made to rely upon foreign or mill-made eloth/ I 
wish the people concerned will give the only dignified 
answer i>ossible to these circulars. They will forthwith 
burn or send out all their foreign cloth, and courageously 
make up their minds to spin and weave for their own 
requirements. It is incredibly easy for every one who 
is not an idler. — 15t/i September, 1921. 


For Employees , — A correspondent inquires, “Would 
you advise the servants of railway companies, European 
firms and others who do not want their servants to 
subscribe to national funds or wear Kliad'i, to resign in 
obedience to the Congress call? ” I should have thought 
that such a question could not require solution at this 
almost the last stage in the struggle. The sux-prise to 
me is, that any person can still remain in an office 
where he cannot follovr his religion or maintain self- 
respect. That hundreds of clerks find it impossible 
to leave their offices although they are prevented from 
wearing the life-giving Khadi or subscribing openly to 
national fund, shows the depth to which vre have sunk. 
It did not require the stern lesson of Non-co-operation to 
learn the elements of self-respect. And yet, that is just 
what Non-co-operation has been doing all these months. 
I commend to every employee the example of the brave 
Vizagapatam medical students who would not leave 
their Khadi dress for the sake of being able to remain 
in their school , — Zrd Novembe^\ 1921. 
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Deferred Pay . — The Government have found no diffi- 
culty in stopping the deferred pay as pensions are 
iiow-a-days called, of Mr. Vinayakrao, Joshi of Dharwar 
for no other reason than that he has tried to serve his 
country. Whereas, Sir Michael O’Dwyer ;who never 
loses an opportunity of vilifying educated Indians and 
of insolently patronising the masses, as if they were 
little children always needing the attention and care of 
an elder, and General Dyer, who still believes that he 
performed a simple duty when he massacred the innocent 
men in Jallianwalla Bagh, continue to draw pensions. 
We are told that there are legal difficulties in stopping 
their pensions and that if the legal obstacle can be 
surmounted, it would be immoral to take away their 
pensions. Verily there is one law for an Indian, another 
for an Englishman ; one law for a patfiot, another for a 
persecutor. What is moral in the case of one is immoral 
in the case of the other! I congratulate Mr. Joshi on his 
spirited reply to the Government and on his patriotic 
courage in foregoing his pension, when it became a 
matter of choice between service of -his country and re- 
tention of his pension. Mr. Joshi’s sacrifice strengthens 
India’s cause. His material loss is India’s moral gain. 


IZth October, 1920 
IN CO.OTIT)ENCE 

I receive so many letters (luestioning me regarding 
celibacy and I hold such strong views upon it, that I may 
no , longer, especially at this the most critical period of 
national life, withhold my views and results of my:, ex- 
perience from the reaniers of Yomig India. 

The word in Sanskrit corresponding to celibacy is 
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Brahmacharya'^' and the latter means much more than 
celibacy. Brahmacharya means perfect control over all 
the senses and organs. For the perfect Brahmachari 
nothing is impossible. But it is an ideal state -which is 
rarely realised. It is almost like Euclid’s line which 
exists only in imagination, never capable of being 
physically drawn. It is ‘nevertheless an important 
definition in Geometry yielding great result. So may 
a perfect Brahmachari exist only in imagination. But 
if we did not keep him constantly before our mind’s eye, 
we should be like a rudderless ship.. The nearer the ap- 
proach to the imaginary state, the greater the perfection. 

But for the time being, 1 propose to confine myself to 
Brahmacharya as in the sense of celibacy. I hold that 
a life of perfect continence in thought, speech and 
action is necessary for reaching spiritual perfection. And 
the nation that does not possess such men is the poorer 
for the worst. But my purpose is to plead for Brahma- 
charya as a temporary necessity in the present stage of 
national evolution. 

We have more than an ordinary share of disease, 
famines and pauperism — even starvation among millions. 
We are being ground down under slavery in such a 
subtle manner that many of us refuse even to recognise 
it as such, and mistake our state as, one of progressive 
freedom in spite of the triple curse of economic, mental 
and moral drain. The evergrowing military expenditure, 
and the injurious fiscal policy purposely designed to 
benefit Lancashire and other British interests, and the 
extravagant manner of running the various departments 
of the state constitute a tax on India which has deepened 
her poverty and reduced her capacity for withstanding 

* For fiirihoi* details on the subject, see the MaUatmirs Guide to 
BenltJi and Indian Hmne llnle. 
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diseases. The manner of administration lias, in Go- 
khaie's words, ‘ stunted ’ national growth so much that 
tlier tallest of us have to bend. India was even made to 
crawl on her belly in Amritsar. The studied insult of 
the Punjab and the refusal to apologise for the insolent 
breach of the pledged word to Indian Mussalmans 
are the most recent examples of the moral drain. They 
hurt the very soul within us. The process of emascu- 
lation would be complete, if we submit to those two 
‘ wrongs. 

Is it right for us who know the situation to bring forth 
children in an atmosphere so debasing as I have des- 
cribed ? We only multiply slaves and weaklings, if we 
continue the process of procreation whilst we feel and 
remain helpless, diseased and famine-stricken. Not 
till India has become a free nation, able to withstand 
avoidable starvation, well able to feed herself in times 
of famine, possessing the knowledge to deal with 
malaria, cholera, influenza and other epidemics, have we 
the right to bring forth progeny. I must not conceal 
from the reader the sorrow I feel, when I hear of births 
in this land. I must express that for years I have con- 
templated with satisfaction the prospect of suspending 
procreation by voluntary self-denial. India is to-day 
ill-equipped for taking care even of her present 'popula- 
tion, not because she is over-populated, but because she 
is forced to foreign domination whose creed is pro- 
gressive exploitation of her resources. 

How is the suspension of procreation to be brought 
.about? Not by immoral and artificial checks that are 
resorted to in Europe, but by a life of discipline and self- 
control. Parents must teach t]aeii^ children the practice 
■of Brahmacharya. According to the Hindu Shastras 
theTowest age at which boys may marry is 25. If the 
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mothers of India could be inclined to believe that it is 
sinful to train boys and girls for a married life, half the 
marriages of India will automat icaliy stop. !N‘or need 
we believe the fetish of early puberty among girls, 
because of our hot climate. I have never known a 
.grosser superstition than this of early puberty. I make 
bold to say that the climate has absolutely nothing to do 
with puberty. What does bring about untimely puberty 
;is the mental and moral atmosphere surrounding our 
ifamily life. Mothers and other relations make it a 
religious duty to teach innocent children that they are 
to be married when they reach a particular age. They 
.are betrothed, when the are infants, are even babes in 
.arms. The dress and the food of the children are also 
aids to stimulating passions. We dress our children 
'like dolls, not for their but for our pleasure and vanity. 
I have brought up children by the score. And they have 
without diifioulty taken to and delighted in any 
dress given to them. We provide them with all 
kinds of heating and stimulating foods. Our blind 
love takes no note of their capacity. The result undoubt- 
edly is an early adolescence, and unmature progeny 
and an early grave. Parents furnish an object lesson 
which the children easily grasp. By reckless indul- 
gence in their passions they serve for their children as 
models of unrestrained licence. Every untimely addi- 
tion to the family is amid trumpets of joy and feasting. 
The wonder is that we are not less restrained than we 
are, notwithstanding our surroundings. I have not a 
shadow of doubt that married people, if they wish well 
to the country and want to see India become a nation of 
strong and handsome, full-formed men and women, they 
would practise perfect self-restraint and cease to pro- 
create for the time being. I tender this advice even to 
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the newly married. It is easier not to do a thing at all- 
than to cease doing it, even as it is easier for a life- 
abstainer to remain teetotaller than for a drunkard or 
even a temperate man to abstain. To remain erect is 
infinitely easier than to rise from a fall. It is wrong 
to say that continence can be safely preached only to- 
the satiated. There is hardly any meaning, either, in 
preaching continence to an enfeebled person. my 

point is that whether we are young or old, satiated or- 
not, it is our duty at the present moment to suspend- 
bringing forth heirs to our slavery. 

May I point out to parents that they ought not to fall 
into the argumentative trap of the rights of partners. 
Consent is required for indulgence, never for restraint,, 
this is an obvious truth. 

When we are engaged in a death grip with a powerful 
govemment, we shall need all the strength physical, 
material and moral and spiritual. We cannot gain it 
unless we husband the one thing which we must prize- 
above everything else. Without this personal purity of 
life, we must remain a nation of slaves. Let us not 
deceive ourselves by imagining that, because we consider 
the system of government to be corrupt, Englishmen are 
to be despised as competitioners in a race for personal 
virtue. Without making any spiritual parade of the 
fuEkdan: ental virtues, they practise them at least physi- 
cally in an abundant measure. Among those who are- 
engaged in the political life of the country, there are 
more celibates and spinsters than among us. Spinsters 
among us are practically unknown, except the nuns who 
leave no impression on the political life of the country. 
Whereas in Europe, thousands claim celibacy as a 
common virtue. 

I now place before the readers a few simple rules 
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■which are based on the experience not only of myself, 
but of many of my associates. 

(1) Boys and girls should be brought up simply and 
naturally in the full belief that they are and can remain 
innocent. 

(3> All should abstain from heating and stimulating 
foods, condiments' such as chillies, fatty and concen- 
trated foods such as fritters, sweets and fried sub- 
stances. 

(3) Husband and wife should occupy separate rooms 
and avoid privacy. 

(4) Both body and mind should be constantly and 
healthily occupied. 

(.•)) Early to bed and early to rise should.be strictly 
observed. 

■ (6) All unclean literature should be avoided. The • 
antidote for. unclean thoughts is clean thoughts. 

(7) Theatres, cinemas, etc., which tend to stimulate 
passion should be shunned. 

(8) Nocturnal dreams need not cause any anxiety. A. 
cold bath every time for a fairly strong person is the 
finest preventive in such cases. It is wrong to say that- 
an occasional indulgence is a safeguard against invo- 
luntary dreams. 

(9) Above all, onemustnotconsider continence even 
as between husband and wife to be so difficult as to be • 
practically impossible. On the contrary, self-restraint 
must be considered to be the ordinary and natural 
practice of life. 

(10) A heart-felt prayer everyday for purity makes - 
one progressively pure. 
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’Z’2nd December, 1920 
THE SIN OF SECRECY 

One of the c'urses of India is often the sin of secrecy* 
Forfear of an unknown consequence we talk in whispers. 
Nowhere has this secrecy oppressed me more than in 
Bengal. Everybody wishes to speak to you ‘ in private,’ 
The spectacle of innocent yourjgmen looking around, 
before opening their lips, to see that no third party 
overhears their conversation has given me the greatest 
-grief. Every stranger is suspected of belonging to the 
secret service. I have been warned to beware of stran- 
gers. The cup of my misery was filled, when I was told 
that the unknown student who presided at the students’ 
meeting belonged to the secret service department. I 
could recall the names of at least two prominent leaders 
who are suspected in high Indian circles of being spies 
of the Government. 

I feel thankful to God that for years past I have come 
to regard secrecy as a sin, more especially in ' politics. 
If we realised the presence of God as witness to all we 
say and do, we would not have anything (jo conceal 
from anybody on earth. For, we would not think un- 
-clean thoughts before our Maker-, much less speak them. 
It is uscleanness that seeks secrecy and darkness. The 
tendency of human nature is to hide dirt, we do not want 
to see or touch dirty things : we want to put them out 
of sight. And so must it be with our speech. I would 
suggest that we should avoid even thinking thoughts 
we would hide from the world. 

This desire for secrecy has bred cowardice amongst 
us and had made us dissemble our speech. The best 
,and the quickest way of getting rid of this corroding 
.and degrading Secret Service is for us to make a 
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final effort to think everything aloud, have no privileged 
'conversation with any soul on earth and to cease to 
fear the spy. We must ignore his presence and treat 
everyone as a friend entitled to know all our thoughts 
and plans. I know that I have achieved most satisfac- 
tory results from evolving the boldest of Iny plans in 
•broad daylight. I have never lost a minute’s peace for 
having detectives by my side. The public may not 
know that I have been shadowed throughout my stay in 
India. That has not only not worried me, but 1 have 
•even taken friendly services from these gentlemen: 
many have apologised for having to shadow me. As a 
rule what I have spoken in their presence has already 
been published to the world. The result is that now I 
do not even notice the presence of these men and I do not 
know that the Government is much the wiser for having 
watched my tnovements through its secret agency. My 
■opinion is that these agents accompany me as a matter 
of form or routine. They certainly never bother me. I 
venture to make a' present of my experience to every 
young man in Bengal and for that matter in India. No 
■one need think that my public position, and not iliy 
openness, saves me from offensive attention. It is the 
-simplest thing to see that moment you cease to dread 
the presence of the spy and therefore refuse to treat him 
^as such, that moment his presence ceases to offend you. 
Soon the Government will feel ashamed to have its 
‘Secret service department or, if it does not, the secret 
police will be sick of aA occupation which serves no use. 

Non-co-operation is essentially a cleansing process. 
It deals with causes rather than symptoms. The detec- 
’tive department is a symptom of the secrecy which is 
the cause. Removal of secrecy brings about the full 
disappearance of the secret service without further effort. 
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The Press Act is a symptom of th^j disease of cowardice^ 
If we would boldly declare our intentions, the Press Act 
will die of inanition- The beginners will have to suffer- 
for their so-called daring. I hear that the Servant of 
Calcutta has been served with a warning for its tenacity 
to take ‘over an article from Young India condensing 
Mr. Rajgopalachari’ s admirable instructions to voters. 
I notice too that the most telling passages of my speech 
in Calcutta have been omitted by the Press, evidently 
for fear of the censor, I would far rather see a com- 
plete ^stoppage of a newspaper, if the editor cannot 
without fear of the consequence freely express his senti- 
ments or publish those which he approves. 

Non-co-operation, while it gladly avails itself of the* 
assistance that may be rendered by the Press, is, — ^has to 
be — by its very nature independent of the Press. There 
can be no doubt that every thought we print is being- 
printed on sufferance. As soon as its circulation takes 
effect, the Government, for the sake of its existence, will 
try to prohibit it.. We may not expect this or any govern- 
ment to commit suicide , It. must either reform or repress. 

In the ordinary course, repression must precede reform 
under a despotic government such as ours. The stoppage- 
of the circulation of potent ideas that may destroy the* 
Government or compel repentance, will be the least 
among the weapons in its repressive armoury. We must,, 
therefore, devise methods of circulating our ideas unless 
and until the whole Press becomes fearless, defies con- 
sequences and publishes ideas,- even when it is in dis- 
agreement with them, just for the purpose of securing 
its freedom. An editor with an original idea or an 
•effective prescription for India’s ills can easily write* 
tl^m out, a hundred hands can copy them, many more- 
can read them out to thousands of listeners. I do hope,^ 
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-therefore, that Non-co-operation editors, at any rate, will 
not refrain from expressing their thoughts for fear of 
the Press Act. They should regard it as sinful to keep 
their thoughts secret — a waste of energy to conduct a 
newspaper that cramps their thoughts. It is negation of 
one’s calling for an editor to have to suppress his best 
.thoughts. 


[B] 

15//?- 1921 

THAT APOLOHY 

The Ali Brothers’ apology still continues to tax 
■people’s minds. I continue to receive letters expostulat- 
ing with me for having gone to the Viceroy at all. 
Some consider that I have bungled the whole affair, 
others blame the Brothers for having for once weak- 
ened, and that in deference tome. I know, that in a 
short while, the storm will blow over. For, in spite of 
all I have heard and read, I feel that I did the right thing 
in responding to the Viceroy’s wish to know my views. 
It would have been wrong on my part to have waited for 
- a formal written invitation from His Excellency. 1 feel, 
too, that I gave the best advice possible in the interests 
• of Islam and India, when I asked the Brothers to make 
the statement issued by them. The Ali Brothe|pi have 
: showed humility and courage of a high order in making 
-the statement. They have shown that they are ^capable 
of, sacrificing their pride and their all for the sake of 
thj^ir faith and country. They have served the cause by 
. ’The Ali Brothers, at tho instance of Mahatma Gandhi, issued ia 
statement repudiating any intention to incite people to violence in the 
'Speeches. Seemfra “ Agreed Statement.” , « , 
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making the statements, as they would have injured it by 
declining to make it. 

In spite of all that conviction in me, 1 am not surprised' 
at the remonstrances I am receiving. They but show 
that the methods now being pursued are new, that the^ 
country will not surrender a tittle of its just demands., 
and for their satisfaction, it wishes to rely purelv uponi 
its own strength. 

I give below the relevant parts of the strongest argu- 
ment in condemnation of my advice and its acceptance- 
by the Brothers . The letter, moreover, is written by one- 
of the greatest among the Non-co-operators. It is not 
written for publication at all. But I know the writer- 
will not mind my sharing it with the reader. For I have 
no doubt that he represents the sentiments of several, 
thoughtful Non-co-operators. It is my humble duty to 
discuss the issues arising from the incident, and the 
implications of Non-co-operation. It is only by patient 
reasoning, that I hope to be able to demonstrate the- 
truth, the beauty and the reasonableness of Non-co- 
operation. Here then are the extracts : 

“ The statement of the Brothers, taken by itself and read without 
reference to what has preceded and followed it, is a maub- enough 
document. If in the heat of the moment they have said things which, 
they now find, may reasonably be taken to have a tendency to incite 
to violence, they have, in publishing their regret, taken the only 
honourable course open to public men of their position. I should 
also ha™ been prepared to justify the undertaking they have given 
for- the rotijro, had that undertaking been addressed to those of their 
co-workers, who unlike themselves, do not believe in the cult of 
violeface in any circumstances whatever. But the general words, 
public assurance and promise to all yho may require- it, cannot in the 
cttcnmstences leave any one in doubt as-tp -the particular party who 
did Require suck ‘ ^^sqraqce and proipise ’, and at whose bidding it 
w^s, given. The Ticeroy’s speech has now made it perfectly clear 
and we have the indisputable fact that the leader of the Noa-oo-ope- 
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ration movement bus been treating with the Government, and has 
secured the suspension of the prosecution of the Brothers, by inducing 
them to give a public apology and an undertaking. 

“ In this view of the case,— and I fail to see what other view is 
possible — very serious questions affecting the whole movement arise 
for consideration. Indeed, it seems to me that the whole principle of 
IS’on-co-operation has been given away. 

“ I am not one of those who fight shy of the very name of Govern- 
ment, nor of those who look upon an eventual settlement with the 
Government as the only means of obtaining redres s of our wrongs 
and establishing Swaraj. I believe in what you have constantly 
taught, viz., that the achievement of Swaraj rests entirely and solely 
with us. At the same time, I do not, nor so far as I am aware, do you 
exclude the possibility of a settlement with the Government under 
proper conditions. Such settlement, however, can only relate to 
principles, and can have nothing to do with the convenience or safety 
of individuals. In a body of co-workers, you cannot make distinc- 
tions between man and man, and the humblest of them is entitled to 
the same protection at the hands of the leaders as the most prominent. 
Scores, if not hundreds, of our men have willingly gone to gaol for 
using language far less strong than that indulged in by the Brothers. 
Some at least of these couid'easily have been saved by giving a similar 
apology and undertaking, and yet it never occured to apy one to 
advise them to do so. On tlie contrary, their action was applauded by 
the leaders and the whole of the Non-co-operationiiitt press. The case, 
whi<|ti more forcibly than any other comes to my mind at the moment , 
is that of Hamid Aimiad,wlio has recently been sentenced at Allahabad 
to transportation for life and forfeiture of property. Is diere any 
reason why this man should not be saved? I find Maulana Mahomed Ali 
paj-shim a high tribute in his Bombay speech of the 30th May. What 
consolation this tribute will bring to Hamid Ahmad from a man, 
similarly situated, who has saved himself by an apology and an under- 
taking, I cannot say. Then ’there are so mau 3 ’ others rotting in gaol 
who have committed no ott'ence, and a great many more already 
picked out for the same fate. Is it enough for us to send them our 
good wishes from the safe positions we ourselves enjoy ? 

** The Viceroy in his speech has made it clear, that the only definite 
result of the several interviews you had with him, is the apology and 
the undertaking fropi tt^je Brotb.p's. You have also made it quite 
clear in. yotv subsequent speeches, that our campaign is to go on 
unabated. It seerps that no point involving any principle has bee*n 
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* settled, except what needed no negotiating on either side, viz., that 
there is to be no incitement to violence. I do not say that in this state 
of things there should have been no treating with the G-overnment 
though much can be said in support of the view. When it was found 
that the game had to be played out, it would have been quite 
ligitimate for two such honourable adversaries as yourself and Lord 
'Eeading to agree to the rules of the game, so as to avoid foul play on 
either. These rules would, of course, apply to all who took part 
in the game, and not to certain favoured individuals only. The most 
essential thing was to agree upon the weapons to be used. While 
' certain local Governments profess to meet propaganda by propaganda, 
they are really using repressionof the worst type. Many other similar 
points would, in my opinion, be proper subjects of discussion, even 
when no agreement could be arrived at on the main issue. 

‘T hope you will not misunderstand me. I yield to none in my 
admiration of the sacrifices made by the Brothers,, and consider it a 
high privilege to have their personal friendship. What -has been 
preying upon my mind for some time past is, that we, who are directly 
responsible for many of our workers going to goal and suffering 
other hardships, are ourselves practically immune. For example, the 

• Government could not possibly have devised any form of punishment 
which would cause some of us more pain and mental suffering, than 

■ sending innocent boys to goal for distributing leaflets, while the author 
remained free. I think the time has come, when the leaders should 

■ welcome the opportunity to suffer, and stoutly decline all offers of 
escape. It is in this view of the case that X have taken exception to 
the action of the Ali Brothers. Personally Hove them.” 

The letter breathes nobility and courage. And those 
very qtalities have led to a misapprehension of the 
situation! The unfortunate utterance of the Viceroy is 
responsible for the misunderstanding. 

The apology of the Brothers is not made to the Gov- 

■ ernment. It is addressed and tendered to friends, who 
‘ drew their attention to their speeches. It was certainly 

not given ‘ at the* bidding of the Viceroy.’* I betray no 

• cb^derice, when I say that it was not even suggested 

^ As sQon ,as saw the speeches, I , stated, in 
»\prder to ^prove bonafides of the Brothers and the entirely 
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non-violent character of the Movement, that I would 
invite them to make a statement. There was no question 
of bargaining for their freedom. Having had my atten- 
tion drawn to their speeches, I could not possibly allow 
them to go to gaol (if I could prevent it) on the ground of 
proved incitement to violence. 1 have given the same 
advice to all the accused, and told them that if their 
speeches were violent, they should certainly express 
regret. A non-co-operator could not do otherwise. Had 
the Brothers been charged before a Court of Law, 1 
would have advised them to apologise to the Court for 
some of the passages in their speeches, which, in my 
opinion, were capable of being interpreted to mean 
incitement to violence. It is not enough fora non-co- 
operator not to mean violence ; it is necessary that this 
speech must not be capable of a contrary interpretation 
by reasonable men. We must be above suspicion. The 
success of the Movement depends upon its retaining its 
absolute purity. I therefore suggest to the writer and to 
those who may think like him, that the whole principle 
of Non-co-operation has not only not been ‘given away ' 
as the writer contends, but its non-violent character has 
been completely vindicated by the Brothers’ apology, 
and the case therefore greatly strengthened. 

What, however, is galling to the writer, is that whilst 
the Brothers have remained free, the lesser lights are in 
prison for having spoken less strongly than they. 

That very fact shows the real character of Non-co- 
operation. A Non-co-operator may not bargain for 
personal safety. It was open to me to bargain for the 
liberty of the others. .ZVi^wIwould have given away 
the whole case for Non-co-operation. I did not bargain 
even for the Brothers’ liberty. I stated in the clearest 
terms, that no matter what the Government did, it would 
70 
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■be my duty on meeting tlie Brothers to advise them to 
make the statement to save their honour. 

We must ‘ play the game,’ whether the Government 
reciprocate or not. Indeed, I for one do not expect the 
Govertiment to play the game. It was when I came to 
the conclusion that there was no honour about the 
Government that I non-oo-operated. Lord Reading 
may wish, does wish to do right and justice. But 
he will not be permitted to. If the Government were 
honourable, they would have set free all the priso- 
ners, as soon as they decided not to prosecute the 
Ali Brothers. If the Government were honourable, they 
would not have caught youths and put them in prison, 
whilst they left Bandit Motilal Nehru, the arch-offender, 
free. If the Government were honourable, they would 
not countenance bogus Leagues of Peace.* If the Gov- 
ernment were honourable, they would have long ago 
repented for their heinous deeds, even as we have for 
every crime committed by our people in Amritsar, 
Kasur, Viramgam, Ahmedabad, and recently in Male- 
gaon. I entertain no false hopes or misgivings about 
the Government. If the Government were to-morrow 
to arrest the Ali Brothers, I would still justify the 
apology. They have acted in the square, and we must 
all do likewise. Indeed, inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment are still arresting people for disaffection, they are 
arresting the Ali Brothers. 

The writer is, again, not taking a correct view of 
Non-co-operation in thinking that Non-co-operators, 
who are in gaol, are less fortunate than we who are 
outside. For me, solitary confinement in a prison cell, 

* Amansahhas or Leagues of Peace were established in the province 
under official pressure and influence to combat Non -co-operation, 
especially in the U. P. 
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'Without any breach on my part of the code of on-co- 
operation, or private or public morals, will be freedom. 
For me, the whole of India is a prison, even as the 
master’s house is to his slave. A slave, to be free, must 
continuously rise against his slavery,' and be locked up 
in his master’s cell for his rebellion. The cell-door is 
the door to freedom. I feel no pity for those who are 
suffering hardships in the goals of the Government. In- 
nocence under an evil Government must ever rejoice on 
the scaffold. It was the easiest thing for the Brothers to 
have rejected my advice, and embraced the opportunity 
of joining their comrades in the gaols. 1 may inform 
this reader that when during the last stage of the South 
African struggle I was arrested, my wife and all friends 
h'eaved a sigh of relief. It was in the prisons of South 
Africa that I had leisure and peace from strife and 
'Struggle. 

It is perhaps now clear why the Non-co-operation 
prisoners may not make any statement to gain their 
freedom. 


THE AGREED STATEMENT 

The following appeared in ""Young India” of 4th 
August 1921 : 

His Excellency’s attention has been directed, and notably by Mr. 
Gandhi, to various statements that have appeared, and to inferences 
that have been drawn in the public Press, relating to the conversations 
between His Excellency and Mr. Gandhi, concerning Mr. Shankat Ali 
and Mr. Mahomed Ali, which in some respects do not correctly repre- 
sent the purport of those communications. 

The interviews between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi resulted from 
a conversation between the Viceroy and Pandit Malaviya, relating to 
the conditions generally prevailing in India. His Excellency informed 
Pandit Malaviya of the Government’s decision to commence criminal 
proceedings against Mr. Shaukat Ali for having made speeches inciting 
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to violence and the discussion turned upon the dlstua-bances that might 
possibly ensue. Pandit Malaviya expressed the opinion that it would, 
be o± advantage for His Excellency to meet Mr. Gandhi. His Excel- 
lency replied that he would be fjlad to meet Mr. Gandhi and hear his 
views, if he applied for an interview. On the next day, Mr. Andrews 
haw His Excellency and suggested that he should see Mr. Gandhi. It 
should be observed that various important matters were discussed 
during these conversations and that the proposed interview between 
His Excellency and Mr. Gandhi was intended to have reference to the 
situation generally. His Excellency is, however, aware that Pandit 
Malaviya, in inviting Mr. Gandhi to Simla, did not refer to the^ con* 
templated proceedings against Mr. Shaukat AH and Mr, Mahomed. 
Ali. 

In due course Mr. Gandhi came to Simla, at the request of Pandit 
Malaviya and Mr. Andrews, and asked for an interview, with His Ex- 
cellency, which was immediately arranged. ,At the first interview, no 
mention was made of the proposed prosecutions. The conversation 
related to the causes of discontent in India. Upon the next occasion 
His Excellency stated that- according to the Government reports, 
responsible Kou-co-operators had made speeches inciting to violence, 
contrary to the doctrine advocated by Mr. Gandhi,. Mr. Gandhi re- 
pudiated incitement to violence on the part of any of the responsible 
25^011- co-operators and said that,if he was satisfied that any of them had. 
incited to violence, he would publicly repudiate them and their 
teachings, unless they withdrew their statements that amounted to in- 
citement "to violence. His Excellency mentioned the names of the 
Ali brothers and promised to show Mr. Gandhi passage in their 
speeches which, in his opinion, were calculated to incite to violence, 
.and when the passages were actualij read to Mr. Gandhi he admit- 
ted that they were capable of bearing the interpretation His Excel- 
lency put upon them. He, however, asserted that he was convinced 
.that it was not intended by Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali to 
incite the audience to violence. Mr. Gandhi added that he would see 
them as soon as he left Simla and advise them to express publicly their 
regret for the unintentional incitement, contained in the piissages. 
His Excellency, thereupon, asked whether, in view of the importance- 
of the document, Mr. Gandhi would show him the draft of the state- 
ment he intended to advise Mr. Shaukat Ah and Mr. Mahomed All- 
to. publish. 

It'was at this stage the Yiceroy said that it was proposed to 
institute crimlnrd proceedings against Mr.^Shaukafc Ali and Mi:.# 
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3lahomed Ali in respect of those passages and ' that, if 3Ii\ Gandhi 
showed him the statement and it satisfied him from the standpoint of 
his Government, he would use his infiuence to prevent the institution 
of prosecution, for, the Viceroy said, the object of the Government 
^ould be attained if the making of speeches of a violent character was 
in future prevented. Mr. Gandhi readily agreed to show the state- 
ment. The draft statement was duly shown by Mr. Gandhi to His 
OElscellency, who pointed out that, the introduction of certain 
paragraphs gave the statement the appearance of a manifesto, including 
that of the religions creed of Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed 
Ali. The Viceroy observed further that the statement was incomplete 
so far as it did not contain a promise to refrain iu the future from 
speeches inciting to violence and added that after publication of the 
-statement Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali could give any 
.explanation by means of speeches, provided they did not mOringe the 
law. Mr. Gandhi agreed to delete fhe paragraphs in question and to 
-add a passage to cover promises of future conduct. His Excellency 
then informed Mr. Gainihi that if BIr. Shaukat Ali and BTahomed 
Ali signed the statement as then altered by Blr. Gandhi, with the 
.addition of the promise as to the future conduct, steps would be 
'taken to suspend the institution of proceedings and that no prosecution 
-would take place so long as the promises given in the published 
statement were observed. The Government remained free to take 
up prosecutions for the past speeches. The Viceroy added that, in 
the event of the publication of the statement by Mr. Shaukat Ali and 
Mr. Mahomed Ali and of the Government refraining in consequence 
from the prosecutions, it would be necessary to issue a 
explaining the attitude of the Government. There was, however,' no 
'desire to bargain. Mr. Gandhi even said that> whether the prose- 
‘Cutions took place or iioi, ho would be bound, after having shown the 
extracts to his friends for their own honour and that of the cause, to 
advise them to express publicly their regret. 

During the whole discussion^ His Excelloucy and Mr. Gandhi were 
^actuated by the desire to prevent any untoward events that might 
result from the ]n*osocntions, as also to prevent speeches Inciting to 
violcueo. The Viceroy informed Mv. Gandhi that he might not be 
able to prevent the commencement of i^roceedings, if the statement 
was not published with tiio least possible delay. There was already 
much discussion of the speeches not only in India but also in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Mr.(hindhi agreed that the statement should be published 
without delay. Mr. Gandhi then left Simla and some days afterward^* 
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telegi’aphed to His Excellency that Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed. 
All had signed the statement with-, immaterial alteration and sent it to* 
the Press for publication. The alteration was as follows : For the pass-- 
age in Mr. Gandhi’s draft statement, “ We desire to state that we 
never intended to incite to violence, but we recognise that certain 
passages in our speeches are capable of bearing the interpretation put 
upon them/’ Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali put, “We desire 
to state that we never intended to incite to violence, and we never 
imagined that any passages in our speeches were capable of bearing 
the interpretation put upon them, but we recognise the force of our 
friends’ argument and interpretation.” 

After the publication of the statement, an official cmimmiiquc was 
issued by the Government. The terms of the comm-unigue were not 
actually settled until just before its issue and Mr. Gandhi never saw it 
although the substance of it, as already indicated, had been communi- 
cated to him. The main part of the interviews between His Excel- 
lency and Mr. Gandhi consisted of conversations which ranged over 
the various causes of discontent in India, including the Punjab distixr- 
bances, the Ehilafat agitation, the Treaty of Sevres and the general 
condition of the people. Mr. Gandhi did not submit any scheme of 
Swaraj to His Excellency, nor was a scheme of Swaraj discussed at 
the interviews. 

Cominenting on the above “ Agreed statement,”" 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote : 

His Excellency, the Viceroy, has now issued a state- 
ment agreed between him and me regarding the inter- 
views, I had the honour of having with him. The state- 
ment sets forth all the details that the public need know. 
I do not propose to discuss it. In my opinion it makes 
it clear that the apology, as I have called the statement 
of regrets, initiated with me, that it was conceived before 
I ever knew of the impending prosecution for the 
speeches that were shown to me and that it was neither' 
suggested nor made for fear of the prosecution of the 
Brothers, certainly not to avoid imprisonment.’^ It is my 

* The Ali Brothers were arrested and prosecuted in the second week 
of September, 1921. The following appeared in Yo^mg India of 29th. 
September, inter alia in an appeal to the Muslims : 
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fina belief that the Brothers have rendered a great 
service to the cause by making the statement. I do not 
regret having given them the advice. I wish also to 

Whilst the arrest of Maulanas Shaukat AH and Mahomed Ali has 
touched every Indian heart. I know what it has meant to you. ■ The 
brave brothers are staunch lovers of their country, but they are 
Mussalmaiis first and everything else afterwards. It must be so with 
everj' religiously-minded man. The brothers have for years past 
represented all that is best alld noblest in Islam. Ho twoiMussalmans 
have done more than they to raise the status of Islam in India. They 
have promoted the cause of theKhilafat as no two other Mussalmans 
of India have. For they have been true, and they dared to tell what 
they felt, even in their internment in Ohindwara. TheiiTong intern- 
ment did not demoralise or weaken them. They came out just as 
brave as they went in. 

And since their release from intornmont, they have shown them- 
selves true natioualists, and you have taken pride in their being so. 

The Brothers have by their simplicity, humility and inexhastible 
energy fired the imagination of the masses as no other Mussalman has. 

All these qualities have endeared them to you. You regard them 
as your ideal men You are, therefore, sorry of their separation from 
you. Many besides you miss their genial presence. For me, they had 
become inseparable. I seem to be without arms. For anything 
connected with Mussalmans, Shaukat Ali was my guide and friend. 
He never once misled me. His judgment was sound and unerring in 
most cases. With the Brothers among us, I felt safe about Hindu- 
Muslim unity, the value of which they understood as few of us have. 

But whilst we all miss them we must not'give way to grief or deject- 
tion. Wc must learn, each one of us, to stand alone, God only is om 
infallible and eternal guide. 

- To be dejected is not only not to have known the Brothers, but it is, 
if I may vmitnre to say so, not to know what religion is. 

For do wo iiotleavn in all religions, that the spirit of the dear ones 
abides with us ev(Mi when they physically leave us ? Hot only is the 
spirit of the Brothers witli us, but they ai*e serving better by their 
suiferiiig, than if they were in our midst giving us some of their own 
courage, hope and energy. The secret of Hou-violeuce andHon-co- 
operation lies in our realising that it is through suffering that we are 
to attain our goal. What is the renunciation of titles, councils, 
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place on record my appreciation of the willingness with 
which Lord Reading approached my request for the 
publication of an agreed statement. In the lengthy 

courts and schools but a measure (very slight indeed) of suffering ? 
That preliminary renunciation is a prelude to the larger suffering — the 
hardships of a gaol life and even the final consummation on the 
gallows, if need be. The more we suffer and the more of us suffer, 
the nearer we are to our cherished goal. 

The earlier and the more clearly we jecognise that it is not big 
meetings and demonstrations that would give us viettory, but quiet 
suffering, the earlier and more certain will our victory be. 

I have made your cause my own, because I believe it to be just . 
lihilafat, T have understood from your best men, is an ideal. You are 
not fighting to sustain any wrong or even misrule. You are backing 
the Turks, because they represent the gentlemen of Europe, and 
because the European and especially the English prejudice against 
them is due, not to the Turks being worse than others as men, but 
to their being Mussalmans and not assimilating the modern spirit of 
exploitation of weaker people and their lands. In fighting for the 
Turks, you are fighting to raise the dignity and the purity of your own 
faith, * 

You have naturally, therefore, chosen pure methods to attain your 
end. It cannot be denied, that both Mussalmans and Hindus have lost 
much in moral stamina. Both of us have become poor representatives 
of our respective faiths. Instead of each one of us becoming a true 
child of God, we expect others to live our religion and even to die for 
us. But we have now chosen a method that compels us to turn, each 
one of us, our face towards God. I^on-co-operation presumes that 
our opponent with whom we non-co-operate resorts to methods which 
sire as questionable as the purpose he seeks to fulfil by such methods. 
We shall therefore find favour in the sight of God only by choosing 
methods which are different in kind from those of our opponents. 
This is a big claim we have made for ourselves, and we can attain 
success with in the short time apiiointed by us, only if our methods 
are in reality radically different from those of the Government. 

Hence the foundation of our movement rests on complete non-viol- 
ence, whereas violence is the final refuge of the Government. And as 
no energy can be created without resistance, our non-resistance to 
Government violence must bring the latter, to a standstill. But our 
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icorrespondence that ensued between us for setting the 
form and the language of the statement, I did not 
.observe on His Excellency’s part any inclination to 

non- violence to be true must be in word, thought and deed. It makes 
no difference that with you non-violence is an expedient. Whilst it 
lasts, you cannot consistently with your pledge harbour designs of 
-violence. On the contrary we must have implicit faith in our pro- 
gramme of non-violence, which iwesupposes perfect accord between 
thought, word and deed. I would like every Mussalman to realise, while 
the occasion for anger is the greatest, that by non-violence alone can 
we gain complete victory eveif during this year. 

Nor is non-violence a visionary programiue. Just imagine what the 
'united resolve of seven crores of Mussalmans (not to count the Hindus) 
must mean. Should we not have succeeded already, if all the titled 
men had given up their titles, all the' lawyers had suspended their 
practice and all the students bad left their schools and all had boy- 
> cotted councils ? But we must recognise, that with many of us the 
flesh has proved too weak. Seven crores are called Mussalmans and 
.twenty two crores arc called Hindus, but only a few are true Mussal- 
iinans or true Hindus. Therefore, if we have not gained our objective, 
the cause lies within us. And if ours is, as we claim it is, a religious 
'Struggle, we dare not become impatient save with yourselves, not even 
with another. 

The brothers, I am satisfied, are as innocent as I claim I am, of 
incitement to violence. Theirs, therefore, is a spotless offering. They 
have done all in their power for Islam and their country. Now, if 
■the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs are not redressed and Swaraj is 
-not established during this year, the fault will be yours and mine. 

We must remain non-violciit, but we must not be jDassive. We 
imnsb repeat the formula of the Brothers regarding the duty of soldiers 
-and invite imprisonment. We need not think that the struggle cannot 
go on without even the best of ns. If it cannot we are neither fit for 
■Swaraj nor for redressing the Khilafat or the Punjab wrong. We 
must declare from a thousand iDlatforms that it is sinful for any 
Mussalman or Hindu fo serve the existing Governmem;, whether as 
•soldier or in any other capacity whatsoever. 

Above all, wc must concentrate on complete boycott of foreign 
•cloth, whether British, Japanese, American, French or any other, and 
'begin, if wo have not already done so, to introduce spinning wheels 
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avoid mention of any relevant detail. On my part, I had"’ 
informed him that I had no intention to hide anything 
whatsoever. The public, therefore, have a full statement - 
from both sides. 


The suffering must not be accompanied by any- 
resentment against Government. On Pandit Motila! 
Nehru being arrested, Mr. Gandhi wrote inter alia in 
‘‘Young India ” of 8th December, under the heading, 
“ Love, not Hate ” : 

In the moment of our trial and our triumph let me- 
declare my faith. I believe in loving my enemies. I 
believe in non-violence . as the only remedy open to 
the Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians and 
Jews of India. I believe in the power of suffering to* 
melt the stoniest heart. The brunt of the battle must 
fall on the first three. The last named three are afraid 
of the combination of the first three. We must by our- 
honest conduct demonstrate to them that they are our' 
kinsmen. We must by our conduct demonstrate to every 
Englishman that he is as safe in the remotest corner of 
India, as he professes to feel behind the machine gun, 

and handlooms iu our homes aud manufacture all the cloth we need. 
This will be at once a test of our belief in non-violence for our 
country’s freedom and for saving the Khilafat. (t will be a test also 
of Hindu-Muslim unity, and it will be a universal test of our faith iu. 
our own programme. I repeat my conviction that we can achieve our 
full purpose within one month of a complete boycott of foreign cloth. 
For we are then in a position, having confidence in our ability to 
control forces of violence, to offer Civil Disobedience, if it is at all 
found necessary* 

I can, therefore, find no balm for the deep wounds inflicted upon you^ 
by the Government other than non-violence, translated into action' 
by boycott of foreign cloth and manufacture of cloth in our owit.* 
homes. 
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Islam, Hiduism, Sikhism, Christianity, Zoroastrianism^ 
and Judasim — in fact, religion is on its trail. Either we ■ 
believe in God and His righteousness, or we do not. My 
association with the noblest of Mussalmans has taught 
me to see that Islam has spread not by the power of the 
sword, by the prayerful love of an unbroken line of 
its saints and fakirs. Warrant there is in Islam for 
drawing the sword ; but the conditions laid down are so* 
strict that they are not capable of being fulfilled by 
everybody. Where is the unerring general to order^ 
Jehad ? Where is the suffering, the love and the purifi- 
cation that must precede the very idea of drawing the* 
sword ? Hindus are at least as much bound by similar- 
restrictions as the Mussalmans of India. The Sikhs- 
have their recent proud history to warm them against 
the use of force. We are too imperfect* too impure and 
too selfish, as yet, to resort to an armed conflict in the 
cause of God as Shaukat Ali would say. Will a purified. 
India ever need to draw the sword? And it was the 
definite process of purification we commenced last year 
at Calcutta.'"’ 

Whilst we must not avoid arrest, we must not provoke^ 
it by giving unnecessary offence. 

We must hold the Congress at any cost in spite of the- 
arrest of every one of the leaders, unless the Government 
dissolve it by force. And if we are neither cowed down- 
nor provoked to violence but are able to continue- 
national work, we have certainly attained Swaraj. For- 
no power on earth can stop the onward march of a. 
peaceful, determined and godly people. 


^Non-c-o-opemtion was first accepted by the Cougress at Calcutta; 
iji September, 1^)20. 
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[C] 

CONDUCT IN PRISON 

Why Suffer ? — Imprisonments are not courted with 
the object of embarrassing the Government, though 
cas a matter of fact they do. They are courted for the 
sake of discipline and suffering. They are courted 
because we consider it to be wrong to be free under 
.a government we hold to be wholly bad. No st6ne 
should be left unturned by us to make the Government 
u'ealise that we are in no way amenable to its control. 
And no Government has yet tolerated such upon defi- 
.ance, however respectful it may be. It might safely 
therefore be said that, if we are yet outside the prison 
walls, the cause lies • as much with us as with the 
Government. We are moving cautiously in our cor- 
porate capacity. We are still voluntarily obeying many 
•of its laws. There was, for instance, nothing to pre* 
vent me from disregarding the Madras Government’s 
order and courting arrest, but I avoided it. There is 
nothing to prevent me save my prudence or weakness 
from going without permission into the barracks and 
being arrested for trespass. I certainly believe the 
barracks to be the nation’s property and not that of a 
‘Government which I no longer recognise as repre- 
sentative of the people. -Thus there is an apparent 
inconsistency between the statement on the one hand 
that it is painful to remain outside the prison walls 
under a bad Government and this deliberate avoidance, 
on the other hand^ of arrest upon grounds which are not 
‘Strictly moral, but largely expedient. We thus avoid 
imprisonment, because first we think that the nation is 
not ready for complete civil revolt, secondly we think 
:that the atmosphere of voluntary obedience and non- 
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violence has not been firmly established, and thirdly we 
have not done any constructive, corporate work to inspire- 
self-confidence. We, therefore, refrain from offering 
Civil Disobedience amounting to peaceful rebellion, but 
court imprisonment merely in the ordinary pursuit of 
programme and in defence of complete freedom of' 
opinion and action, short of revolt. 

Thus it is clear that our remaining outside the gaols 
of a bad Government has to be justified upon very ex- 
ceptional grounds, and that our Swaraj is attained when* 
we are in gaol or when we have bent the Government to 
our will. Whether, therefore, the Government feel em- 
barrassed or happy over our incarceration, the only safe 
and honourable place for us is the prison. And .if this 
position be accepted, it follows that when imprisonment 
comes to us in the ordinary discharge of our duty, we 
must feel happy because we feel stronger, because we 
pay the price of due performance of duty. And if exhi-- 
bition of real strength is the best propaganda, we must 
believe that every imprisonment strengthens the people 
and thus brings Swaraj nearer- — November, 1921. 


lUh Decemher^ 1921 
WORK IN GAOLS 

An esteemed friend asks me whether now ^ that the 
Government have provided an opportunity for hundreds 
to find themselves imprisoned and as thousands are 
responding, will it not be better for the prisoners to 
refuse to do any w'ork in the gaols at all ? I am 

’Mahatma Gandhi wrote in Young India of 17th NoYember, 1921 : 

As Non«co-operator& we must work in the gaols, for we do not non * 
co-operate with gaols as such. We submit to the courts^ disciptine 
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afraid that the suggestion comes from a niisapprehen- 

■ Sion of the moral position, We are not out to abolish 
; gaols as an institution. Even under Swaraj, we would 
'have our gaols. Pure Civil Disobedience, therefore, must 
not be carried beyond the point of breaking the unmoral 
laws of the country. Breach of the laws to be civil 
assumes the strictest and willing obedience to the gaol 
discipline, because disobedience of a particular rule 
assumes a willing acceptance of the sanction provided 
for its breach. And immediately a person quarrels both 
with the rule and the sanction for its breach, he ceases 
to be civil and lends himself to the precipitation of 

■ chaos and anarchy, A civil resister is, if one may be 
permitted such a claim for him, a philanthropist and a 
friend of the state. An anarchist is an enemy of the 
state and is, therefore, misanthrope. I have permitted 
myself to use the language‘of war, because the so-called 
• constitutional method has become so utterly ineffective. 
But 1 hold the opinion firmly that Civil Disobedience is 
the purest type of constitutional agitation. Of course, it 
becomes degrading and despicable, if its civil, non- 
violent character is a mere camouflage. If the honesty 
of non-violence be admitted, there is no warrant for 
condemnation even of the fiercest disobedience, because 
of the likelihood of its leading to violence. No big or 

when we are dragged to the courts. Civil Disobedience by its very 
jiature requires us to yield complete obedience to gaol regulations, for 
as civil resisters invite imprisonment and, therefore, are bound to 
suffer the rigours of its discipline. But we can civilly resist such 
regulations as are not only irksome, or hard to bear but are humiliating 
^or specially designed to degrade Non-co- operators. Our self-respect 
demands willing obedience to gaol discipline. The same self-respect 
may require resistence to misbehaviour, euphemistically called disci- 
pline, Por instance, we would refuse to draw lines with our noses, 
whether within or without gaols. 
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swift movement can be carried on without bold risks, 
.and life will not be worth living, if it is not attended 
with large risks. Does not the history of the world 
,show that there would have been no romance in life, if 
there had been no risks ? It is the clearest proof - of a 
•degenerate atmosphere that one finds respectable people, 
leaders of society, raising their hands in horror and 
indignation at the slighest approach of danger or upon 
.an outbreak of any violent commotion. We do want to 
drive out the beast in man, but we do not want on that 
account to emasculate him. And in the process of 
finding his own status, the beast in him is bound, now 
.and’ again, to put up his ugly appearance. As I have 
often stated in these pages, what strikes me down is not 
the sight of blood under every conceivable circum- 
stance. It is blood spilt by the Non-co-operator or his 
supporters in breach of his declared pledge, which 
paralyses me as I know it ought to paralyse every honest 
Non-co-operator. 

Therefore, to revert to the original argument, as civil 
Tesisters, we are bound to guard against universal indis- 
cipline. Gaol discipline must be submitted to, until gaol 
government itself becomes or is felt to be corrupt and 
immoral. But deprivation of comfort, imposition of 
restriction and such other inconveniences do not make 
gaol government corrupt. It becomes that, when priso- 
ners are humiliated or treated with inhumanity as when 
they are kept in filthy dens or are given food unfit for 
human consumption. Indeed, I hope that the conduct 
of Non-co-operators in the gaol will be strictly correct, 
•dignified and yet submissive. We must not regard 
-gaolers and warders as our enemies, but as fellow human 
beings, not utterly devoid of the human touch. Our 
gentlemanlybehaviouris bound to disarm all suspicion or 
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bitterness, I know that this path of discipline, on the one- 
hand, and fierce defiance, on the other, is a very difficult 
path, but there is no royal road to Swaraj, The country 
has deliberately chosen the narrow and the straight 
path. Like a straight line, it is the shortest distance. 
But even as you require a steady and experienced hand 
to draw a straight line, so are steadiness of discipline- 
and firmness of purpose absolutely necessary, if we are 
to walk along the chosen path with an unerring step. 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that it is not going 
to be a bed of roses for any of the civil resisters. And 
my head reels and the heart throbs, when I recall the 
lives of Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das in their palatial 
rooms, surrounded by numerous willing attendants and 
by every comfort and convenience that money can buy,, 
and when I think of what is in store for them inside the 
cold unattractive prison walls where they will have to 
listen to the clanking of the prisoner’s chains in the 
place of the sweet music of their drawing rooms. But I 
steel my heart with the thought that it is the .sacrifice of 
just such herpes that will usher in Swaraj. The noblest 
of South Africans, Canadians, Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans have had to undergo much greater sacrifices- 
than we have mapped out for ourselves. 


'IWt December^ 1921 
A MODEL PRISONS ER 

“ Should Non-co-operators shout Bande MaUram 
inside jails against jail discipline which may excite 
ordinary prisoners to violence, should Non-co-opera- 
tors go on hunger strike for the improvement of 
food or other conveniences, should they strike work. 
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inside jails on hartal days and other days ? Are Non- 
co-operators entitled to break rules of jail discipline 
unless they affect their conscience Such is the text 
of a telegram I received from a Non-co-operator friend 
in Calcutta.’ From another part of India when a friend, 
again a Non-co-operator, heard of the indiscipline of 
Non-co-operator prisoners, he asked me to write on the 
necessity of observing jail discipline. As against this, I 
know prisoners who are scrupulously observing in a 
becoming spirit all the discipline imposed upon them. 

It is necessary, when thousands are going to jail, to 
understand exactly the position a Non-co-operator priso- 
ner can take up consistenly with his pledge of non- 
violence. Non-co-operation, when its limitations are 
not recognised, becomes a licence instead of* being a 
duty and therefore becomes a crime. The dividing line 
between right and wrong is often so thin as to become 
indistinguishable. But it is line that is breakable and 
unmistakable. 

What is then the difference between those who find 
themselves in jails for being in the right and those 
who are there for being in the wrong? Both “wear 
often the same dress, eat the same food and are 
subject outwardly to the same discipline. But whilst 
the latter submit to discipline most unwillingly and 
would commit a breach of it secretly, and even openly 
if they could, the former will willingly and to the best 
of their ability conform to the jail discipline and prove 
worthier and more serviceable to their cause than when 
they are outside. We have observed that the most 
distinguished among the prisoners are of greater service 
inside the jails than outside. The co-efiBcient of service 
is raised to the extent of the strictness with which jail 
discipline is observed, 

71 
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Let it be remembered that we are not seeking to 
destroy jails as snob. I fear that we shall have to main- 
tain jails even under Swaraj. It will go hard with us, if 
we let the real criminals understand that they will be set 
free or be very much better treated when Swaraj is 
established. Even in reformatories by which I would 
like to replace every jail under Swaraj, discipline ■ will 
be exacted. Therefore we really retard the advent of 
Swaraj, if we encourage indiscipline. Indeed the swift 
programme of Swaraj has been conceived on the suppo- 
sition that we being a cultured people are capable of 
evolving right discipline within a short time. 

Indeed whilst on the one hand Civil Disobedience 
authorises disobedience of unjust laws or unmoral laws 
of a state which one seeks to overthrow, it requires meek 
and willing submission to the penalty of disobedience 
and therefore cheerful acceptance of the jail discipline 
anH its attendant hardships. 

It is now therefore clear that a civil resister’s resis- 
tance ceases and his obedience is resumed as soon as he 
is under confinement. In confinement he claims no 
privileges because of the civility of his disobedience. 
Inside the jail by his exemplary conduct he reforms even 
ijie criminals surrounding him, he softens the hearts of 
jailors and others in authority. Such meek behaviour 
springing from strength and knowledge ultimately dis- 
solves the tyranny of the tyrant. It is for this reason 
that I claim that voluntary suffering is the quickest and 
the best remedy for the removal of abuses and injustices. 
• It is now manifest that shouts of Bande Mataram or 
any other in breach of jail discipline are unlawful for a 
Nop-co-operator to indulge in. It is equally unlawful 
for him to commit a stealthy breach of jail regulations. 

Non-co-operator will do nothing to demoralise hfe 
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fellow prisoners. The only occasion when he can open- 
ly disobey jail regulations or hunger-strike is when an 
.attempt is made to humiliate him or when the warders 
themselves break, as they often do, the rules for the 
-comfort of prisoners or when food that is unfit for human 
^consumption is issued as it often is.'^ A. case for Civil 
Disobedience also arises when there is interference with 
any obligatory religious practice. 

* The A.li Brothers.— 1 reproduce the following telegram received 
from Karachi by post, because it would not be sent by the authorities : 

“Moulana Mohammad Ali reduced 25 lbs. in jail. Light at night 
not permitted to him though recommended by Magistrate and Medical 
^flSicer. Superintendent opposed to allowing this. 

“ Medical Officer recommended groundnuts or extract of cheese by 
'way of food for Moulana Mohammad Ali on accounb of diabetes^ 
Superintendent not disposed but after all provided groundnuts worth 
one anna per day and on Moulana’s insistence raised it to two annas, 
trhis serves as his morning meal. 

“Deviating from, usual treatment Moulana Shaukat Ali, Doctor 
Kitchlew, Monlvi Kisar Ahmad, Pir Gulam Majdid all convicted at 
Karachi trial for conspiring to seduce Indian troops from their 
•allegiance were asked on Saturday the 28th, to submit to search of their 
person, a practice commonly 'followed in case of convicts. This 
consists in making the prisoners absolutely naked with the excep- 
tion of a made loose. The prisoners in this condition are 

asked to raise hands and open their mouths as though to show if there 
wras anything hidden anywhere. This humiliation Moulana Shaukat 
Ali and his companions were saved so far. On Saturday '28th, on being . 
asked to submit to this they refused. On Monday the SOth, their person 
was forcibly searched and as punishment for refusing voluntarily to 
submit to this indignity and humiliation theforenamed leaders have 
been confined to solitary cells for one month. In solitary cells prisoners 
are allowed insufficient bedding and that at ni^ht alone. Moulana 
Shaukat Ali and his companions thus forced to say their prayers on 
uncleaned ground contrary to their religious susceptibilities. Moulvi 
^^■isar Ahmad was searched while offering his prayers. 

“ Moulana Mohammad Ali protests and demands like treatment. 

“ The leaders in Jail ready to obey all Jail Rules except those that 
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ON PICKETING 

The Indian Social Eeformer contests the utility of 
picteting in its own vigorous style. Without entering 
upon any examination of its argument , I would perhaps 

oSnd against thTir Religion or against theiv sense ol honour and 
dignity as Indians or human beings. 

“ The jail authorities were up to the last moment asked by the lead- 
ers to refer the matter to Government but they refused to wait.” 

It is evident that instructions have gone forth that the policy of wise 
discretion is to give place to the policy of cast iron rigidity of 
enforcement of prison rules. Imagine Maulana Shaukat Ah or any 
of the high-spirited prisoners standing almost naked before the Jailor 
and in the presence of one another and submitting to what to them 
must be a most humiliating examination. I can understand the neces- 
sity and utility of such examination of confirmed criminals for whonv 
alone the ordinary prison regulations are framed, but it is nothing 
short of lunacy to enforce obedience to such regulations on the part ot 
men who apart from their political agitation have been regai-ded as 
orderly citizens and in some cases even as distinguished public men. 
To enforce some of the present regulations in respect of such prisoners 
is hopelessly to ignore the reality and to court trouble. Ordinary 
discipline must be exacted from the best of men when they happen ta 
be in prison, more so when they court imprisonment. Discomfort of 
jail life they must expect and cannot grumble at. Eespeot for the jail 
officials must be exacted from them if they will not give it voluntarily 
and gracefully. Our discipline must not take the form of humiliation. 
Discomfort must not be torture, and respect must not take the form of 
crawling on one’s belly. And therefore, on pain of being put in irons 
in solitary confinement or of being shot. Non-co-operating prisoners 
must decline even in the name of discipline to stand naked before the 
jailor, must decline in the name of discomfort to wear stinking clothesi 
or to eat food that is unclean or indigestible and must similarly declme 
even in the name of respect to open out their palms or to sit in a 
crouching position or to &ont ''Sarkwr MTc Eai’ or ‘Sorkor Salam 
when a jail official is passing. And if the Government is now intent 
upon putting ns through the fire in the jailsand subject ns to physical. 
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take up less space if I simply state my view and experi- 
ence. Picketing in its nature must be temporary, but it 
is like what a stimulant is in medicine. Drink is more 

pains in order to bend us, we must respectfully decline to be humiliated 
and must fall back upon God to give us strength to withstand studied 
humiliation and to suffer physical tortures instead. Let the proud 
Brothers and their comrades purify the Karachi Jail. 

But be the treatment what it may, the course before those who are 
put in prison is clear. We must not be irritated into taking a -false or 
a hasty step. Our final salvation lies in the strictest adherence to our 
pledge. If we feel keenly, let us be still more non-violent, not less so ; 
let us further concentrate on Civil Disobedience, let us lose no time in 
fulfilling the conditions necessary for Civil Disobedience. Let Hindus, 
Mussalraans and other races come still closer, let us ridfourselves of 
the remnants of foreign cloth still in our possession, let us bestir 
•ourselves to manufacture more handspun hkadi. Our progress depends 
upon calmly fulfilling the programme mapped out by ourselves^/ and 
not wasting a single minute in idle fretting aud fuming. Let us not 
worry about the ill-treatment of those who are in jail. The Govern- 
ment have made no terms with us as to treatment. We have uncondi- 
tionally surrendered our bodies to them even to be hacked to pieces 
without a quiver, if God will give us the strength. We must not lose 
temper on any account. 

lloifdana BliQ-unat AWs suggestions . — In the course of a letter, 
dated 21st January, 1922, to his sou, on the subject which was pub- 
lished in Young India of 22nd February, 1922, Moulana Shaukat Ali 
suggested the Following instructions to prisoners : 

(1) They must be courteous to ail especially to their fellow 
prisoners and Indian warders who are weak and helpless and made to 
do dirty work. We must lift them up and give them real courage and 
teach them partiotism and discipline. Along with this, we must have 
full confidence in ourselves and in our capacity for suffering. 

(3) We must ask for clean food, clothing and bedding. But this 
is the least important thing iii my opinion. The more important things 
come later. 

(3) 'We must do as much work as we can easily accomplish^without 
detriment to our health. If forced to do more than our strength or 
•circumstances permit, we can readily retaliate by refusing to work, the 
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a disease than a vice. I know scores of men who- would 
gladly leave off drink if they could. I know some, who 
have asked that the temptation might be put away from 

oaly weapon in our hands. It is a strong weapon and so as to be 
used carefully. This weapon can always bring the jail people to their 
senses, but it is not easy to wield it. Wo must cheerfuiijr face the 
penalties and through suffering defeat them. Hunger-strike is an- 
other weapon ; it is here weak and Muslims cannot use it. It only 
weakens our health while we must really get strong here, both 
physically and spiritually. We must teach tins Government both 
outside the jail mid inside of it that it cannot coerce or force us fo> 
do things against our vdshes. At the same time we must not shirk, 
work or show that we are not capable of bearing hardships. There 
are some vejL'y humiliating practices which we must refuse to per- 
form : 

(a) Every evening all cloths are taken off and only in a little fliiv 
we show that we have not concealed anything in our loins, 

(5) Jail parade, where yon are made to do things which kill self- 
respect and in the name of discipline, humiliates you. 

(c) Paying the call of nature with many people round about you 
and a warder watching 3 "ou and so forth. 

(d) A^an must be openly said by each 5 times daily at prayer 
time. They objected to my calling Azan but I smiled and told the 
Superintendent that he should never expect such a thing from me and 
should not even mention them. He kept quiet. The result is that 
now nearly four times more people say their prayers than before, and 
Azan the beautiful is heard in four places daily. Of course we must 
see that no violence is used. Tell our great chief that non-violence 
is maintained by prisoners also. They love and respect us and J thiuk 
will obey us cheerfully. The Superintendent thinks that if all politi- 
cal prisoners were like me his life would be happy, I never complain,, 
never ask for anything, and I am always laughing and singing.” 

Mahatma Gandhi commented on the above as follows : 

I do not think that I need add anything to the letter by way of 
supplementary instructions. Besides laying down the instructions, it 
serves another useful purpose. It sets at rest all doubts as to the 
Brothers’ attitude. I know that they are not implacable. They are 
most reasonable but, thank God, they are also firni. They will yield) 
mot an inch out of weakness. The}; will yield everything by 
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theni. In spite of the temptation having been put away 
at their instance, I have known them to steal drink. I 
do not, therefore, think that it was wrong to have re- 
moved the temptation. Diseased persons have got to 
be helped against thems elves If I have a son who is 

*Mr. S- N. Ray of Benares wrote to Young India of l5tb Septem- 
ber, asking Mr. Gandhi to explain why, while he disapproved of sitting 
Dhurm he approved of picketting. He wrote with reference to 
Calcutta boys picketing the examination hall : 

When the picketing party laid themselves befote the gateway, 
they did so on the very argument that “diseased persons have got to 
be helped against themselves.'’ As brothers who deemed themselves 
blessed in truly understanding your advice about modern education 
and in possessing boldness enough to leave their colleges, they thought 
it a duty incumbent upon them to dissuade their brothers from appear- 
ing at the examination. Lying flat on the ground is indisputably an 
oriental way of moral persuasion. It was nothing but humility 
preached in its real aspect. If I am truly inspired with the feeling 
. that drinking is a dire vice and every one has to be saved from its 
clutches, shall T be deemed using physical force if I lie down in front 
of the drinking den and ask the intending drinker to trample over my 
body and get his drink ? Here in this case I appeal to his heart. And 
by moral persuasio.n I understand appealing to the heart. By laying 
themselves in front of the Semate House, the Bengal pickets appealed 
to the hqart of the examinees and certainly that was moral persuasion, 

Mr. Gandhi replied as follows : 

The writer assumes . without warrant, that I would countenance 
liqnor-shop picketing of the type discribed -in his letter. If the 
unseemly obstruction of the passage had been persisted in there would 
have been a revulsion of feeling in the country, luch as would have 
thoroughly discredited Non-co-operation. Moreover it is a far-fetched 
analogy to compare the drink habit with education. In the matter of 
education, it is a conflict of ideals, and Non-co-operation is for this 
generation a new ideal. Whereas of di’ink the conflict is between 

reason. Being God-fearing they are capable of entering into their 
opponents’ real difficulties. Given perfect sincerity in the opponent 
and readiness to do right and acknowledge wrong, no opponent 
need fear or distrust them. But to think of placating Musaimans 
without placating the Brothers is to attempt to ignore Islam in India. 
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addicted (say) to gambling, and a gambling company 
imposes itself on me to tempt my boy, I have either 
violently to knock the company down or to post watches 
at its offices, in order, if possible, to shame my son into 
not going there. It is true that there are other gambl- 
ing companies some distance for my place. Still I 
take it, I would be held in the right in- having posted a 
watch at the company’s door. I must make it difficult 
for my son to- gamble. If the Reformer accepts the doc- ^ 
trine of state prohibition, it must accept the corollary 
of picketing, so long as the state is a tyranny being 
perpetrated in the face of public opinion. What, for 
instance, should the public do, if the state were to build 
palaces in every street for women of ill fame, and issue 
to them licences to play their trade ? W^ill it not be its 
duty, unless it destroys these palaces inhabited by vice, 
to quarantine them and warn the public of the danger 
of falling an easy prey to the temptation forced on it ? 

I recognise the necessity of using only men and women 
of character as pickets and of guarding against violence 
being offered to those who insist on drinking in the face 
of public opinion. Picketing is a duty a citizen must 
discharge, when he is not helped by, the state. What 
is a police pat.rol, if it is not picketing against thieves ? 
The police use the gun, when the thief betrays an incli- 

abstinenoe and a recognised vice. A young lad considers it a virtue 
to go to a Government ooUege, a drinker knows drinking to be an 
evil habit. The educated youth reads newspapers, knows all the 
argument for and against. Visitors to liquor-shops read nothing and 
not being in the habit of attending meetings, hear nothing. Picketing 
therefore, in the case of colleges and schools was not only superfluous,, , 
but in the manner it was carried out, constituted a sort of violence 
uttei-ly unjustifled' in fny event and for a Non-co-operator a breach 
of his pledge. 1 am glad, therefore, that the picketing stopped, if it, 
did, as a result of my severe criticism. 
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Ttiation to break into another’s house. A picket uses the 
'pressure of shame, i.e,, love, when he warns a weak 
■brother against the dangers or the drink evil. The 
Reformer has attributed to picketing claims never put 
vforth on its behalf. 


2%nd December, 1921 
THE RIGHT OF PICKETING 

The Government must have thought that Bombay 
having stopped picketing of liquor-shops, all other 
p)laces would necessarily follow suit. But Poona has 
•shown that it is a right that cannot be abandoned 
without 'good cause. As soon as orders were issued 
to prohibit picketing, “we decided to break the orders,” 
•says Mr. Kelkar, “and this morning notice has 
been sent to the District Magistrate that we shal 1 
even to-day proceed to break the order, at a place and 
time specified. Myself, my son and Messrs. Bhopatkar, 
'Gokhale, Paranjpye and about 16 others will form the 
first batch. Succession will, I am sure, be provided for 
by those who are left behind. Let us see how far Poona 
gives an account of itself in this matter.” The party 
went, they were arrested, their names taken, and the y 
w^re let off. Fresh parties have since been regularly 
going with the same result. Of course, Maharashtra wil 
never lag behind in suffering. . It possesses the hardes 
body of workers in India. It is remarkable how in 
every province the front rank leaders have run the 
boldest risks. But whilst Mr. Kelkar and his party 
had not the good fortune to be imprisoned, the Ajmer 
people fared better. On prohibition notices being 
issued, the workers regarding picketing as a ‘religious 
iright’ took up the challenge. “Swaraj • Seva volunteers 
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were posted, ’’ says Pandit Ohand Karan Sarda, “on all 
liquor shops. The Government also posted its police 
force and mounted Sewars on each shop with orders to* 
arrest the pickets, As soon as one batch was arrested, 
the reserve volunteers took their place. The police* 
arrested only 17 volunteers who were summarily tried 
and sentenced to 4 months and 3 weeks rigorous, 
imprisonment.” They offered no defence. No more 
arrests seem to have been made at Ajmer. Where 
picketing can be practised without violence and ill-will 
against the liquor dealer or the drinker, it is a moral 
duty. That it has advanced the cause of temperance as* 
nothing else^has, no one can deny. Only the other day,, 
at Karamsad, the Christian and Hindu Dhedhs gratefully 
informed me that as a result of picketing they had 
banished drink from their midst. Bombay has forfeited 
the right for the time being at any rate, because of its 
wanton and malicious destruction of Parsi liquor shops 
and its disgraceful behaviour towards Parsis and Chris- 
tians on the fateful 17th November, and the two following 
days. I hope, however, that wherever picketing is 
practised, it will be entrusted to men or women’ of 
unimpeachable character, and carried on in the friend- 
liest spirit. We do not want to make people virtuous by 
force. 


%Zrd February^ 1922 
OUE LAXITY 

A reliable correspondent writes to me saying that 
in , Allahabad and Benares, the volunteers have been 
enlisted withqut regard te their qualifications.'^ Hardly 
appeax'ed iu Yoxmg India of 23rd February, 1922,- 
uix^r^lpye l^eading “ rather free, tlian sober 
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50 could be found dressed in handspun khaddar 
from top to toe. Some more could be found wearing* 
khaddar for outer covering, all the rest being foreign 
cloth. The same correspondent says that some of the' 
volunteers do not mind an occasional drink and that 
they are not tested as to their belief in non-violence and 
that in many instances the local Congress officials have- 
lost control over them. It has been officially reported 
that there are 96,000 volunteers enlisted in the United 
Provinces. If it is a fact that there are so many volun- 
teers on the roll and that the vast majority of them do- 
not conform to the Congress conditions, they are worse 
than useless. The complaints mentioned by me are 
formidable, yet as a matter of fact, I have not exhausted 
them all. The same news comes from Calcutta, again 
from a reliable source. My informant tells me th^t 

Just as I am writing tlieso notes, my assistant puts into my hand a 
cutting from the Leader, containing the text of Pandit Gopinath 
Kunzru’a letter, describing in the calmest manner possible what befell 
him and his friejid when they were purchasing in Agra brandy from a 
liquor shop for outward application for a patient. The volunteers 
would not allow them to take the brandy in spite of all the assurance 
of bowa yito given by Pandit Kunzru. This is not only not non- 
violence but is unadulterated violence. Peaceful picketing does not 
mean that so long as no physical violence is used, any kind of pressure 
could be exercised. The volunteers, if they hadremained true to their 
pledge, would have allowed safe passage to Pandit Gopinath and his 
friend. The picketers’ duty is merely to warn drinkers against the 
vice of drink, not molest them or otherwise prevent them if they will 
not listen. If we may force temperance upon the people believing it 
to be good for them, the English administrators and their Indian sup- 
porters are certainly performing an analogous operation. They too ■ 
force the present system on us well believing that it is good for us. If 
the Swaraj volunteers may, therefore, take such liberties as they have 
undoubtedly taken in respect of Pandit Gopinath Kunaru, they are 
seeking not to change the syst&n, but the I would rather have 

India to be free than sober if freedom has to be sold to buy sobriety... 
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hundreds who have gone to jail know nothing about the 
pledge,* are not dressed in khaddar, are not dressed even 
in Indian mill cloth but have gone to jail wearing foreign 
•cloth, and that they have had no training in non-violence^ 
A correspondent from Rohtak writes bitterly complain- 
ing that in many parts of that district the volunteers do 
not obey instruction and make the position of Congress 
officials most difficult and embarrassing. 

If one-tenth of these complaints is true, I fear that we 
have not been able to cope with the wonderful awaken- 
ing and to bring under control all the new additions to 
the Congress organisation. It is possible that it is 
nobody’s fault that this is so. The Government precipi- 
tated a crisis by hurling the notifications about public 
meetings and volunteers at us. The challenge had to 
be and was taken up. New and inexperienced men 

* The following about volunteer pledge, on the lines of which the 
Ahmedabad Ongress also adopted a pledge, appeared in Young India 
of 22nd December, 1921 : 

To show the thorough nature of the work of ensuring peace that is 
being done in Delhi, I extract the following remarkable pledge from 
Mr. Asaf All’s letter which he wrote when he offered himself and 
fifty-two others for arrest : 

“ With full consciousness of the omnipresence and omniscience of 
-God I declare that it shall be my bolemn duty (1) to tittain Swaraj by 
peaceful means, (2) to preserve and foster unity between the members 
•and followers of the various communities and religious of India, (3) to 
regard no class or community as contemptible or untouchable, (4) to 
sacrifice life and property for the honour and interest of my country, 
♦{5) to wear clothes made of cloth handspun and hand-woven in the 
country, (6) to obey without demur the orders of the officers, (7) so 
long as I am not discharged from the Corps, to observe myself and 
persuade others to observe non-violence (or as long as the Congress 
Kiontinues to follow this policy) and finally I will cheerfully bear 
privations and troubles which may confront me during my connection 
with the National Volunteer Corps and neither I nor any of my 
•dependents and relations expect any compensation, ” * 
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found themselves clothed with office and they were 
called upon to deal with a crisis which would have taxed' 
to its utmost the capacity even of the experienced leaders- 
withdrawn from public guidance. 

There is much to be said in favour of this argument,. 
No one need therefore be blamed, but we must not hlink. 
the facts. On the contrary, we must face them sternly, 
boldly and set our own house in order. No army in the 
world has yet marched to victory* which has not con- 
sisted of soldiers possessing the qualities of them. An 
army of peace has greater need to exhibit the qualities- 
laid down for its soldiers. It would not do to retort that 
the standard is too high. A recruiting officer who takes 
recruits below the standard reuders himself guilty of 
dishonesty, if he takes such recruits knowingly. All he 
can do is to report to the head-quarters that he cannot 
get recruits on the conditions prescribed, but on no 
account will he be justified in departing from them. 

The conditions laid down by the Congress were read' 
by myself in detail to the whole audience last December 
in the Congress pandal. They were exhaustively dis- 
cussed by the All-India Congress Committee and the 
Working Committee, and then they were explained by me 
to the delegates and visitors from the different provinces 
at numerous informal discussions. The plea of impossi- 
bility of fulfilment cannot therefore be accepted. The* 
delegates knew what they were about. They were 
nearly 6,000. They came to represent their respective 
constitu^cies and there should have been no difficulty 
about the fulfilment of the conditions. 

I should personally be satisfied with 300 volunteers 
thoroughly understanding and complying with the con- 
ditions, but I should not care to lead a struggle with< 
000 volunteers who know nothing of and care less 
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about the conditions. The reason is obvious. In the 
one case I have at least 300 stalwarts to support me, in 
the other case I have to carry a burden of 30,000 men, 
not volunteers, who are a drag upon me. The 300 would 
help me, would obey instructions, but 30,000 will cer- 
tainly not carry out instructions and may throttle me. 
We must therefore once for all make up our minds that 
all the resolutions which are passed by the Congress 
Working Committee have to be fulfilled literally. They 
are part of a swift and practical programme upon whose 

• due fulfilment rests the future of India, the redress of 
the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and the attainment 
of Swaraj. Resolutions by themselves mean nothing if 
they are not to be carried out in full. We used to 

• complain when our resolutions, which were in days gone 
by addressed to the Government, were not carried out by 
it. Who is to complain when the resolutions voluntarily 
and deliberately passed by us are not carried out by 
ourselves? I, therefore, strongly advise all Congress 

. and Khilafat organisations to see that they are strictly 
enforced in their respective jurisdictions. If they do 
not, it is they who will endanger the movement and no 
► one else. It is for us to make or mar the future. 


[E] 

%nd February^ 1922 
POLITICAL AGENCIES 

% 

Repression is slowly spreading its net in all directions, 
;^anti now-a-days precedes the Prince’s visit as if to prove 
to the peot)sle the might His Royal HLigheess represents. 
A^ he is -expected in Indore, Babus Badrilal Aryadutta 
.and Ghhqtelal have h^en d^orted from. Indore Camp by 
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-the Agent to the Governor-General. Orders have also 
been issued prohibiting public meetings within the 
Residency area. It may be that public life is not so 
well organised in these Residencies as in British India 
proper. But if it is, I have no doubt about the duty of 
the residents of the camp. If they can retain the non- 
violent spirit and if they are at all well organised, they 
should hold meetings notwithstanding the orders, and 
risk, deportation or imprisonment. In my of)]nion, those 
who are deported should return to be arrested. 

A similar story comes from Kathiawad. It seems that 
the Princes of Kathiawad have arranged Shikar parties 
and other non-political but expensive amusements for 
H. E. the Governor. The subjects of the States are 
angry, not over the Governor’s visit, but over the ex- 
pensive amusements arranged in his honour. Probably 
the Governor 'does not even appreciate them. Why 
should these functionaries always want amusements ? 
It is not as if they are without any, whilst they are 
working at headquarters.^ Indeed these amusements 
themselves must become a task for at least some of 
them, Neither party can be natural at these shows. 
They must put on their best behaviour and observe their 
respective distances. They must always act both offi- 
cially and correctly even when they are meeting unoffi- 
cially. In the circumstances, it would certainly save a 
great deal of time and expense if these amusements 
were cut down aiad the visits limited to State business 
only, Moreover, the Shikar parties offend vegetarian of 
Kathiawad. The people of Kathiawad cannot but re- 
sept, even when they say nothing, the waste of animal 
life for no purpose wha/tsoever. I am told that, in order 
draw the beasts of prey, goats have to be sacrificed 
for days in advance. Such Shikar, over which so much 
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innocent blood is spilt and is witbout any risk of life or- 
limb on the part of the Shikari, is robbed of all charnj' 
and becomes a mild copy of the law that prevails be- 
tween the Government and the people in India, whereby 
the public are always the sport of the Government which 
never runs any risk. It is not the Mosaic law of tooth, 
for tooth, but it is the law of bullets against brickbats^ 
life for a scratch. When the hunter runs no risk, it is-- 
not good sport but is downright cruelty. But the Agent 
to the Governor in Kathiawad evidently could not to- 
lerate protest meetings even against the extravagance 
of the Princes and has therefore, it appears, prohibited 
public meetings and arrested Messrs. Munilal Kothari- 
and MansukhlalRavjibhai Metha. 

All this activity in the Agencies is a new develop- 
ment. I congratulate those we are arrested. The law 
of non-violence is just as imperative in the Agencies and 
the States as it is in the pure British area. What is- 
more, the residents in the States must not embarrass the 
latter in respect of or in the interest of the movement of 
Non-co-operation with the Government. They may 
fight against their local grievances but even then not in 
the intensive Non-co-operation manner except under- 
very grave circumstances and except when public opinion 
is with them. In the States, the subjects cannot claim to- 
have exhausted all their resources with the Princes 
themselves. They must form public opinion, carry on- 
agitation and otherwise organise themselves. I often 
hear the talk that the Congress became useful only when 
Noii-co-operation came in. This is an utterly wrong 
View of the situation. The Congress agitation paved 
‘iSfe’ -^ay for Non-co-operation. The latter was the fitting- 
t^ollairy to the previous Congress activities. The Con- 
'^feds has always been in India the greatest demonstra- 
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tive and effective agency for ventilating people’s 
grievances. It has always been a true register of popular 
strength and weakness. The States subjects, too, must 
have their Congress and Conferences quite apart from 
the British Indian prototype and probably differently 
managed. They may learn from the mistakes of the 
parent body but they have to go through that preliminary 
discipline. A niere unexaggerated exposure of a wrong 
is by no means a small matter. Wrong like vice 
flourishes in secredy. It dies of sunlight. Therefore let 
the subjects of States organise themselves quickly and 
in a methodical manner without mixing up and spoiling 
their local matters with the National Congress. The 
States subjects can work as so many are doing on the 
Congress and for the Congress outside the States area. 

TOO SACRED FOR PUBLICATION * • 

Wi February, 1922 

There are things one does not like to see published, 
not because there is anything secret about them but 
because they are too sacred for publication. Some- 
times the published version gives an impression totally 
different from the spoken sword, even though the report- 
ing may be ever so accurate. When I call a little child 
a fiend in perfect good humour or with a frown, it 
would not do to report me as having called some 
pne a fiend without giving long explanations as to 
the why and the how. Some such disservice has been 
done by the manifestly friendly reporter of a conver- 
sation and a discourse at Safeyagraha, Ashram as report- 
ed in the Bombay Chronicle of the .2nd instant. I dislike 
such things * being reported. In a swift conversation 
72 
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there are many things understood. An accurate report 
of such a conversation is impossible without copious 
footnotes. I am, for instance, reported as having said 
that Shantiniketan is for material progress and Satya- 
graha Ashram exists solely for spiritual progress. When 
the Poet sees this, he will either laugh at it if he remem- 
bers that I could mot possibly say or mean any such 
thing about Shantiniketan, or he will be angry and 
despondent that even I should be so hopelessly ignorant 
and inartistic as not to see the spirituality of Shantini- 
ketan. The Poet, I feel sure, is not likely to do me the 
injustice of thinking me capable of holding the belief 
imputed to me. I could say to the Poet, as indeed 
I have done, that Shantiniketan lacks discipline. 
He had laughed over it and even endorsed my 
criticism and justified it, saying he was a Poet and 
Shantiniketan was for his amusement. He could only 
sing and haake others sing. I was free to introduce ail 
the discipline I liked but he was only a Poet. The reader 
must know that I have lived at Shantiniketan for more 
than once. I am permitted to regard it as a Home of 
retreat. My boys have had shelter there and at the 
Gurukula when I was away in England. My conver- 
sation with the Hindi teacher was on the basis that both 
he and I were lovers of Shantiniketan. How can 
Shantiniketan be otherwise than spiritual when the 
author of pure spiritual poetry is the dominating spirit 
there? I am not so dull as to think that a place wher|^ 
Devendranath Tagore lived could be devoid of spiritu- 
ality. The readers of Young India are aware that I 
receive spiritual draughts from Shantiniketan from time 
to time sent by Badadada* who is incessantly watching 
x)ver nie and praying for the success of mjr mission. I 
' ’ *Dwijendranath Tagore. 
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'hasten to inform the reader that I regard many professors 
and teachers of Shantiniketan as highly spiritual and 
■good men whose association! have valued as a privilege. 
I must further inform the reader that I consider Bengal 
•to be the most spiritual among our provinces. The 
whole of my conversation which is unfortunately 
Teported was carried on in a humorous strain. I have 
-often claimed among lovers o'f Shantiniketan greater 
spirituality for Satyagraha Ashram than Shantiniketan. 
But such competition and claim must not be interpreted 
into an assumption of superiority. I am most desirous 
to keep Satyagraha Ashrain veiled from the public. We 
are there a band of humble unlettered workers knowing 
our own failings, trying to understand them still further 
and undoubtedly intent upon finding the truth and 
wanting to live and die for it. Comparisons between 
kindred, but not identical, institutions must never be 
made. But if a comparison must' be made, in spite of 
the early rising and the discipline of Satyagraha Ashram, 
I would vote really and sincerely for Shantiniketan as 
an elder brother. It is older by far in age and I know it 
is so also in wisdom. But there is that ‘but’. The inmates 
of Shantiniketan must beware of the race that the little 
place in Gujerat is running. 

Having said so much of Shantiniketan by way of 
reparation, I have no time or space left for giving my 
version of the morning course nor must I attempt it. It 
oame from the very pith of my soul. I could not report 
it myself with the same force. I heard a sister giv e it 
in one sentence. It was so true. I wish the unknown 
friend had never thought of reporting it. The report 
•does not convey the central truth of it. 
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I HAVE LOST ALL CREDIT 

February^ 1932 

A friend from Lahore withont giving his name* sendr- 
me the following thundering note : 

“ On Tuesday the 14th, I read the Tribune and the resolutions* 
therein, passed at the emergency meeting of the All-India Congress 
Working Committee.* On Monday when I came from my ofiSce, 1 
heard a flying rumour that Mahatmaji had postponed the date of the 
mass Civil Disobedience, but at that time I thought the news devoid of 
foundation. After a short time, a friend of mine hawked me at m\ 
house and we went to bazaar. His face was somewhat sadder than 
usual. I enquired of him the reason of his sadness. He said he was 
utterly disgusted and so gave up the idea of following this movement. 
Mahatmaji was going to give up the lead of this movement and at the 
same time he had advised all the Provincial Congress Committees nor 
to enrol any more volunteers. No picketing propaganda should be 
undertaken as long as’ the special session of the All-India- Congress. 
Committee had not confirmed what to do further. 

“ The people are of this opinion that you have turned your face andr 
become fickle-minded. They will co-operate with the Grovernment 
without any hesitation and join the ceremony of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. Some say that they will not observe Jiartal and 
will accord a hearty reception at Lahore. 

Some merchants are under the impression that you have removed 
all the restrictions from all liquor shops and videshi cloth. 

Truly speaking, each and every one in Lahore city is holding 
meeting in the bazaar as well as in the house, and you will forgive ^ 
me if I will say boldly that they are condemning the action of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

* I now for my sake ask you these questions. 

“ (1) Will you now give up the lead of this movement ? If so,, 
why ? 

“(Will you be good enough to let me know why you have given 
such instructions to all Provincial Congress Committees ? Have you 
given an opportunity to Pandit Maiaviya for a Round Table Confer- 
ence for a settlement, or has Pandit Maiaviya agreed. to embrace your 
movement in case the Government has not turned true to its words V. 

* Where the" Bardoli decision ” suspending. Civil Disobedience was- 
a-rrived at. 
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“(3) G-nmt a compromise is arranged and the Khilafat and the- 
Punjab wrongs are redressed and in the case of Swaraj the Government 
Hiay only extend the ref orms, will you be satisfied with that or conti- 
nue your activities till you have got the full dominion status ? 

“ (4) Suppose no decision is arrived at. Will Pandit Malaviya 
-and all others who are connected with this conference come to your 
fside, or will their fate remain in the balance just as now ? 

“ (5) In case no decision is arrived at, will you give up the idea of 
Civil Disobedience, if there is danger of violence ? 

“ (6) Is your intention now to disband the present volunteer 
corps and enlist those who know spinning and wear handspun and 
^handwoven khaddar ? 

“ (7) Suppose violence has made appearance when you have started 
your mass Civil Disobedience, what will you do at that time ? Will 
.you stop your activities at the very moment ?” 

There is much more criticism in this letter than I have 
reproduced. The writer tells me that the people are so 
disgusted that they now threaten to become co-operators 
and are of opinion that I have sold Lala Lajpat Rai, 
.Deshabandhu Ohitta Ranjan Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
the Ali Brothers and others, and tell me that if I give 
up the leadership, there are thousands who will leave 
this world by committing suicide. I may assure the 
citizens of Lahore, in particular and the Punjabis in 
, general, that I do not believe what is said of them. I 
used to receive such letters even during the Martial Law 
days, because of the suspension of Civil Disobedience, 
but I discounted all the news and on my„reaohing the 
Punjab in October, I found that I was right in my 
a,nalysis of the Punjab mind and I discovered that there 
was no one to challenge the propriety of my act. I feel 
-still more confident of the correctness of the decision of 
the Working Committee, but if it is found that the 
country repudiates my action, I shall not mind it. I 
< 5 an but do my duty. A leader is useless when 
he acts against the promptings of his own conscience. 
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surrounded as he must be by people holding all kinds- 
of views. He will drift like an anchorless ship if he 
has not the inner voice to hold him firm and' 
guide him. Above all, I can easily put up with* 
the denial of the world, but any denial by me of my 
God is unthinkable, and if I did not give at this critical 
period of tbe struggle the advice that I have, I would be* 
denying both God and Truth. The telegrams and 
letters I am receiving from all parts of the country 
thanking me for my decision — telegrams from both 
non-co-operators and co-operators — confirm my belief 
that the country appreciates the decision and that the 
Lahore writer has given undue prominence to some 
heated bazaar talk which was bound to take place after 
the Bardoli decision which, all of a sudden, disturbed all 
previous calculations. I can understand the effect of 
the first shook, but I am also sure that when the people 
begin to analyse the implications of non-violence, they 
will come to no other conclusion than that of the Work- 
ing Committee. 

And now for the questions of the correspondent : 

(1) I am not likely to give up the lead of the move- 
ment unless I have a clear indication that the people 
want me to. One method of giving that indication is 
an adverse vote of the Working Committee or the All- 
India Congress Committee. 

(2) I assure the public that Pandit Malaviyaji had 
absolutely no hand in shaping my decision. I have- 
often yielded to Panditii, and it is always a pleasure for 
me to yield to him whenever I can and always painful tO’ 
differ from one who has an unrivalled record of public* 
service and who is sacrifice personified. But so far as- 
the decision of suspension is concerned, I arrived at it 
on my reading the detailed report of the Chauri Chaura^ 
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tragedy in the Chronicle. It was in Bardoli that tele- 
grams were sent convening the Working Committee 
meeting and it was in Bardoli that I sent a letter to the 
members of the Working Committee advising them of 
my desire to suspend Civil Disobedience. I went there- 
after to Bombay at the instance of Panditji, who, 
together with the other friends of the Malaviya Con- 
ference, undoubtedly wished to plead with me for a 
suspension and who were agreeably surprised when I 
told them that, so far as I was concerned, my mind was 
made up, but that I had kept it open so that I could 
discuss the point thoroughly with the members of the 
Working Committee. The suspension has no reference 
to a round table conference or to any settlement. In my 
opinion, a round table conference is bound to prove 
fruitless. It requires a much stronger Viceroy than 
Lord Reading has proved to be to perceive the situation 
in the country and then to describe it correctly. I 
certainly feel that Pandit Malaviyaji has already come 
into the movement. It is not possible for him to keep 
away from the Congress or from danger, but the Bardoli 
decision was arrived at purely on its merits, and I could 
not have shaken from the original purpose, had I 
not been unnerved by the Chauri Chaura tragedy which 
was the last straw. 

(3) Nothing short of a full Dominion status is likely 
to satisfy me personally, and nothing short of complete 
severance will satisfy me, if the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs remain unredressed, but the exact form does not 
depend upon me. I have no clear-out scheme. It has 
to be evolved by the people’s representatives. 

(4) At the present moment there is no question of a 
settlement. Therefore, the question as to what Panditji 
and all others will do is premature, if not irrelevant. 
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But assuming that Panditji holds any conference and 
that its resolutions are ignored by the Government, 
Panditji and others -will act as all self-respecting men 
do in such circumstances. 

(5) I can never give up the idea of Civil Disobedi- 
ence, no matter what danger there is of violence, but I 
shall certainly give up the idea of starting mass Civil 
Disobedience, so long as there is a certain danger of 
violence. Individual Civil Disobedience stands on a 
different footing. 

(6) There is no question of disbanding any Volun- 
teer Corps, but the names of those who do not conform 
to the Congress pledge have certainly to be removed 
from the list, if we are to be honest, 

(7) If we have understood the essential parts of 
non-violence, we can but come to one conclusion that 
any eruption of widespread ' violence — and I call the 
Ghauri Ghaura tragedy widespread for the purpose — 
automatically stops mass Civil Disobedience. That 
many other parts of the country have nobly responded 
to the spirit of non-violence is good, but it is not good 
enough to continue mass Civil Disobedience even as a 
most peaceful meeting is disturbed if one man obstructs 
or commits violence. Mass' Civil Disobedience for 
becoming successful requires anon-violent environment. 
The reason for restricting it to one single small area is 
to prevent violence elsewhere. It, therefore, means that 
mass Civil Disobedience in a particular area is possible 
when the other areas passively co-operate by remaining 
non-violent. 


REPLY TO THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA 
The Government ol ladii in a Comnnnique published on the 
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'€tbi February replied to Mr. Gandhi’s Bardoli letter, repudiating his 
statements and urging that the issue before the country was no longer 
'between this or that programme of political advance, but between 
lawlessness with all its consequences on the one hand and the main- 
tenance- of those principles which lie at the root of all civilised 
•Governments. Mr. Gandhi issued the following rejoinder : 

I have very carefully read the Government’s reply to 
my letter. I confess that I was totally unprepared for 
such an evasion of the realities of the case as the reply 
betrays. 

I will take the very first repudiation. The reply says 
i;hey (the Government) emphatically repudiate the state- 
ment that they have embarked on a policy of lawless 
repression and also the suggestion that the present 
campaign of Civil Disobedience has been forced on the 
Non-co-operation party in order to secure the elemen- 
tary rights of free association, free speech and free 
press. Even a cursory glance at my letter would show 
that, whilst Civil Disobedience was authorised by the 
All-India Congress Committee meeting held on the 4th 
November, at Delhi, it had not commenced. I have 
made it clear in my letter that the contemplated mass 
Civil Disobedience was indefinitely postponed on account 
•of the regrettable events of the I7th November, in Bom- 
bay. That decision was duly published and it is within 
.the knowledge of the Government as also the public 
that herculean efforts were being made to combat the 
rstill lingering violent tendency amongst the people. It 
as also within the knowledge of the Government and the 
public that a special form of pledge was devised to be 
•signed by volunteers with the deliberate purpose of 
keeping out all but men of proved character. The 
primary object of these volunteers’ associations was to 
inculcate amongst the masses the lessons of non- 
violence and to keep the peace at all Non-co-operation 
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functions. Unfortunately, the Government of India lost 
its head completely over the Bombay events and> 
perhaps, still more over the very complete hartal on the 
same date at Calcutta. I do not wish to deny that there 
might have been some intimidation practised in Calcutta:^ 
but it was not, I venture to submit, the fact of intimida- 
tion, but the irritation caused by the completeness of the 
hartal that maddened the Government of India as also 
the Government of Bengal. Repression there was even 
before that time, but nothing was said or done in 
connection with it. But the repression that came in the 
wake of the notifications proclaiming the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act for the purpose of dealing with volun- 
teers' associations and the Seditious Meeting Act for- 
the purpose of dealing with public meetings held by 
Non-co-operators, came upon the Non-co-operation com- 
munity as a bombshell. 

I repeat, then, that these notifications and the arrests 
of Deshbandu Ghittaranjan Das and Moulana Adul 
Kalam Azad in Bengal, the arrest of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and his co-workers in the U. P. and of Lala. 
Lajput Rai and his party in the Punjab made it abso- 
lutely necessary to take up, not yet aggressive Civil 
Disobedience, but only defensive Civil Disobedience, 
otherwise described as passive resistance. Even Sir 
Hormusji Wadia was obliged to ‘declare that, if the 
Bombay Government followed the precedents set by the 
Governments of Bengal, U. P. and the Punjab, he would 
be bound to resist such notifications, that is, to enrol 
himself as a volunseer or to attend public meetings in 
defiance of Government order to the contrary. It is thus- 
clear that a case has been completely made out for Civil 
Disobedience, unless the Government revised its policy' 
which has resulted in the stopping of public meetings. 
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public associations and the Non-co-operation press in 
many parts of India. 

Now for the statement that the Government have em- 
barked on a policy of lawless repression instead of an 
ample expression of regret and apology for the barbarous 
deeds that have been committed by officers in the name* 
of law and order. I regret to find in the Government 
reply a categorical denial of any lawless repression. In 
this connection, I urge the public and Government care- 
fully to consider the following facts whose substance is 
beyond challenge : (1) Official shooting at Entally in 
Calcutta and the callous treatment even of a corpse, (2> 
The admitted brutality of the civil guards, (3) The for- 
cible dispersal of a meeting at Dacca and the dragging of 
innocent men by their legs although they had given no 
offence or cause whatsoever, (4) Similar treatment of 
volunteers in Aligarh, (5) The conclusive (in my opinion)* 
finding of the committee presided over by Dr. Gokhul 
Chand about the brutal and uncalled for assaults upon 
volunteers and the public in Lahore, (6) The wicked and 
inhuman treatment of volunteers and the public at 
Jullundur, ( 7 ) The shooting of a boy at Dehra Dun and 
the cruelly forcible dispersal of a public meeting of that 
place, (8) The looting admitted by the Bihar Government 
of villages by an officer and his company without any 
permission whatsoever, from any one, but as stated by 
Non-co-operators, at the invitation of a planter, assaults 
upon volunteers and the burning of Khaddar and papers 
belonging to the Congress at Sonepur, (9) the midnight 
searches and arrests in the Congress and Khilafat offices- 

I have merely given a sample of the many infallible- 
proofs of official lawlessness and barbarism.^ I have- 

* Yozcng India pabliBhed from week to week detailed accounts of 
these cAses of alleged lawless repression. 
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mentioned not even a tithe of what is happening all 
over the country. I wish to state, without fear of success- 
ful contradiction, that the scale on which this lawless- 
ness had gone on in so many provinces of India puts 
into shade the inhumanities that were practised in the 
Punjab, if we except the crawling order and the massacre 
at Jallianwalabagh. It is my certain conviction that 
the massacre at Jallianwallabagh was a clean transaction 
compared to the unclean transactions described above, 
and the pity of it is that, because people are not shot or 
butchered, the tortures through which hundreds of in- 
offensive men have gone through do not produce a 
sufficient effect to turn everybody’s face against this 
Government. 

But as if this warfare against innocence was not 
enough, the reins are being tightened in the jails. We 
know nothing of what is happening to-day in Karachi 
jail, to a solitary prisoner in the Sabarmati jail and to 
a batch in the Benares jail, all of whom are as innocent 
•as I claim to be myself. Their crime consists in their con- 
stituting themselves the trustees of national honour and 
dignity. I am hoping that these proud and defiant spirits 
will not be sent into submission masquerading in the 
official garb. I deny the right of the authorities to insist 
on high-souled men appearing before them almost naked 
or paying any obsequious respect to them by way of 
salaming with open palms brought together, or reciting 
to the intonation of ‘‘ fc>arkar-ike-hai. No God-fearing 
man will do the latter even if he has to be kept standing 
in his stock for days and nights, as a Bengal school- 
master is reported to have been for the sake of the 
dignity of human nature. ' 

I trust that Lord Beading and his draftsmen do not 
know the facts that I have adduced or are being carried 
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away by their belief in the infallibility of their employees.. 
I refuse to believe in the statements which the public- 
regards as God’s truth. If there is the slightest exaggera- 
tion in the statements that I have made, I shall as 
publicly withdraw them and apologise for them as I am 
marking them now, but, as it is, I undertake to prove the 
substance of every one of these charges if not the very 
letter and much more of them, before any impartial 
tribunal of men or women unconnected with the Govern- 
ment. I invite Pandit Malaviyaji and those who are 
performing the thankless task of securing a round table- 
conference to form an impartial commission to investi- 
gate these charges by which I stand or fall. 

It is the physical and brutal ill-treatment of humanity" 
which has made many of my co-workers and myself 
impatient of life itself, and, in the face of these things, I 
don’t wish to take public time by dealing in detail what 
I mean by abuse of the common law of the country but I 
cannot help correcting the mis-impression which is likely 
to be created in connection with the Bombay disorders, 
disgraceful and deplorable as they were. Let it be 
remembered that, of the persons who lost their lives, 
over 45 were Non-co-operators or their sympathisers, the 
hooligans, and of the 400 wounded, to be absolutely on 
the safe side, over 350 were also derived from the same 
class. I do not complain; the co-operators, the Non-co-“ 
operators and the friendly hooligans got what they 
deserved : they began the violence and they reaped the 
reward. Let it also not be forgotten that, with all 
deference to the Bombay Government, it was Non-co- 
operators, ably assisted by Independents and co-opera- 
tors, who brought peace out of that chaos of the two^ 
days following the fateful 17th. 

I must to|j.lly deny the imputation that the applicatioru 
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<of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was confined to 
.associations the majority of the members of which had 
habitually indulged in violence and intimidation. The 
prisons of India to-day hold some of the most inoffensive 
men and hardly any who are convicted under the law. 
Abundant proof can be produced in support of this 
statement as also of the statement of the fact that almost 
wherever meetings have been broken up, there was 
actually no risk of violence. 

The Government of India deny that the Viceroy has 
laid down upon the apology of the Ali Brothers the 
civilised policy of non-interference with the non-violent 
^activities of Non-co-operators. 1 am extremely sorry for 
this repudiation. The very part of the communique 
reproduced in the reply is in my opinion sufficient proof 
that the Government did not intend to interfere with 
such activities. The Government did not wish to be 
inferred that speeches promoting disaffection of a less 
■violent character were not an offence against the law. 
I have never stated that breach of any law was not to 
be an offence against it, but I have stated, as I repeat 
now, that it was not the intention of the Government 
.then to prosecute for non-violent activities, although 
•they might amount to a technical breach of the law. 

As to the conditions of the conference, the Govern-^ 
ment reply evidently omits to mention the two words 
“and otherwise” after the words “ Calcutta speech” in 
my letter. I repeat that the terms “ I would gather from 
the Calcutta speech and otherwise” were nearly the 
•same that were mentioned in the resolutions of the 
Malaviya Conference. What aire called the unlawful 
•activities of the N. C. O. party, being a reply to the 
notifications of the Government, would have ceased 
vautomatiqally with the withdrawal of th|pe notifica- 
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tions, because the formation of volunteer corps and 
public meetings would not be unlawful activities after 
the withdrawal of the offending notification. Even 
while the negotiations were going on in Calcutta, the 
•discharge of Fatwa prisoners was asked for, and I can 
only repeat what I have said elsewhere that, if it is 
disloyal to say that military service under the existing 
system of Government is a sin against God and 
humanity, I fear that such disloyalty must continue. 

The Government communique does me a cruel wrong 
imputing to me a desire that the proposed round table 
conference should be called merely to register my 
decrees, I did state, in order to avoid any inisunder- 
^ standing the Congress demands, as I felt I was in duty 
bound, in as clear terms as possible. No Congressman 
could approach any conference without making his 
position clear. I accepted the ordinary courtesy of not 
considering me or any Congressmen to be impervious to 
reason or argument. It is open to anybody to convince 
me that the demands of the Congress regarding the 
Khilafat, the Punjab arid Swaraj are wrong or unreason- 
able and I would certainly retrace my steps and, so far 
as I am concerned, rectify the wrong. The Governmeni; 
of India know that such has been always my attitude. 

The communique, strangely enough, says that the 
demands set forth in my manifesto are even larger than 
those of the Working Committee. I claim that they 
fall far below the demands of the Working Committee, 
for what I now ask against the total suspension of 
Civil Disobedience of an aggressive character is merely 
the stoppage of ruthless repression, the release of 
prisoners convicted under it and a clear declaration of 
policy. The demands of the Working Committee 
included a Round Table Conference. In my manifesto, I 
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have not asked for a Round Table Conference at all. It 
is true that this wanting of a R^nd Table Conference 
does not proceed from any ^pediency, but it is a 
confession of present weakness. Ifreely recognise that,, 
unless India becomes satuarated with the spirit of non- 
violence and generates disciplined strength that can only 
come from non-violence, she cannot enforce her demads^ 
and it is for that reason that I now consider that the 
first thing for the people to do is to secure a reversal of 
this mad repression and then to concentrate upon 
more complete organisation and more construction. And 
here again the Communique does me an injustice by 
merely stating the Civil Disobedience of an aggressive 
character will be postponed until the opportunity is* 
given* to the imprisoned leaders of reviewing the whole 
situation after their discharge and by conveniently omit- 
ting to mention the following conclusion of my letter,. 

If the Government make the requested declaration, I 
shall regard it as an honest desire on its part to give- 
effect to public opinion and shall therefore have no 
hesitation in advising the country to be engaged in 
further moulding public opinion without violent rest- 
fkint from either side and trust to its working to secure- 
the fulfilment of its unalterable demands. Aggressive 
Civil Disobedience in that case will be taken up only 
when the Government departs from its policy of strict- 
est neutrality or refuse to yield to the clearly expressed 
opinion of the vast majority of the people of India.” 

I venture to claim extreme reasonableness and modera- 
tion for the above presentation of the case. The 
alternative before the people, therefore, is not, as* 
the communique concludes, between “ lawlessness 
with all its disastrous consequences on the one hand 
and on the other the maintenance of those principles’ 
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which lie at the root of all civilised Government. ” 
Mass Civil Disobedience, it adds, is fraught with such 
danger to the State that it must be met with “ sterness 
and severity. ” The choice befere the people is mass 
Civil Disobedience with all its undoubted dangers and 
lawless repression of the lawful activities of the people. 
I hold that it is impossible for any body of the self-respect- 
ing men for fear of unknown dangers to sit still and do 
nothing effective when looting of property and assaulting 
of innocent men are going on all over the country in the 
name of law and order. 


%4cth Novemher^ 1921 
THE BOMBAY BIOTS 

^ A Deep Stain , — Under the foregoing heading, Mr. 
Gandhi published the following note after having 
v^itnessed the unfortunate disturbances in Bombay : 

The reputation of Bombay, the hope of my dreams, was being 
stained yesterday even whilst in my simplicity I was congratulating 
the citizens upon their non- violence in the face of provocation. • Per 
the volunteers with their captain were arrested during the 'previous 
night for pasting posters under authority on private property. The 
posters advised the people to byocott the welcome to the Prince. 
They were destroyed. The Swaraj Sabha’s office was mysteriously 
entered and the unused posters, so far as I am aware not declared 
unlawful, were also removed. The Prince’s visit itself and the 
circumstances attending the cerruonials arranged and . public money 
wasted for the manufacture of a welcome to His Boyal Highness 
constituted an unbearable provocation. And yet Bombay had 
remained self-restrained. This, I thought, was a matter for congratula- 
tion . The burning of the pile of foreign cloth was an ' eloquent 
counter-demonstration to the interested official demonstration. 

Little did I know that at the very time that the Prince was passing 
through the decorated route and the pile of foreign cloth was burning, 
la another part of the city the mill hands were in criminal disobedience 
73 
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of the wishes of their masters emptying them, first one and then the 
others, by force, that a swelling mob was molesting peaceful passen- 
gers in the tramcars and holding up the tram traffic, that it was 
forcibly depriving those that were wearing foreign caps of their 
head-dresses and pelting inoffensive Europeans. As the day went up, 
the fury of the mob now intoxicated with its initial success rose also. 
They burnt tramcars and a motor, smashed liquor shops and burnt 
two. 

I heard of the outbreak at about 1 o’clock. I motored with some 
friends to the area of disturbance and heard the most painful and the 
most humiliating story of molestation of Parsi sisters. Some few 
were assaulted, and even had their sadis torn from them. 'No one 
from among a crowd of over fifteen hundred who had surrounded 
my car denied the charge, as a Parsi with hot rage and quivering lips 
was with the greatest deliberation relating the story. An elderly 
Parsi gentleman said, “ Please save us from this mob rule.” This 
news of the rough handling of Parsi sisters pierced me like a dart. I 
felt that my sisters or daughters had been hurt by a violent mob ! Yes, 
some Parsis had joined the welcome. They had a right to hold their 
own view free of molestation. There can be no coercion in Swaraj. 
The Moplah fanatic who forcibly converts a Hindu believes that he is 
acquiring religious merit. A non-co-operator or his associate who 
uses coercion has no apology whatsoever for his criminality. 

As I reached the Two Tanks, I found a liquor shop smashed, two 
policemen badly wounded and lying unconscious on cots without 
anybody caring for them. I alighted. Immediately the crowd 
surrounded me and yelled “ Mahatma G-andhiki jai.’^ That sound 
usually grates on my ears, but it has grated never so much as it 
did yesterday when the crowd unmindful of the two sick brethren 
choked me with the shout at the top of their voices. I rebuked them 
and they were silent. Water was brought for the two wounded men. 
I requested two of my companions and some from the crowd to take 
the dying policemen to the hospital. I proceeded then to the scene a 
little further up where I saw a fire rising. There were two tramcars 
which were burnt by the crowd. On returning, I witnessed a burning 
motor car. I appealed to the crowd to disperse, told them that they 
had damaged the cause of the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj. I 
returned sick at heart and in a chastened mood. ^ 

At about five, a few brave Sindhi young men came to report that in 
Bhindi Bazaar the crowd was molesting every passer-by who had a 
foreign cap on and even s^iously beating him, if he refused to give 
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his cap. A brave old Parsi who defied the crowd and would not 
•give up his Pugree was badly handled. Maulana Azad Sobhani and I 
■went to Bhindi Bazaar and reasoned with the crowd, told them that 
they were denying their religion by hurting innocent men. The crowd 
made a show of dispersing. The Police were there but they were 
exceedingly restrained. We went furtlier and, on retracing our steps, 
found to our horror a liquor shop on fire. Even the fire brigade was 
obstructed in its work. Thanks to the eiforts of Pandit Yekiram 
Sharma and others the inmates' of the shop were able to come out. 

The crowd did not consist of hooligans only or boys. It was not an 
unintelligent crowd. They were not all mill hands. It was essenti- 
ally a mixed crowd unprepared and unwilling to listen to anybody. 
Por the moment it had lost its head. And it was not a crowd but 
■several crowds numbering in all not less than twenty thousand. It 
was bent upon mischief and destruction. 

I heard that there wiis firing resulting in deaths and that in the 
Anglo-Indian quarters every one came in for hard beating, if he did 
not put off his KJiadi cap or shirt. I heard that many were seriously 
injured. I am writing this in the midst of six Hindu and Mussalmau 
workers who have just come in with broken heads and bleeding and 
'one with a broken nasal bone and other lacerated wounds and in danger 
^■of losing his life. They went to Parel led by Maulanas Azad Sobani 
and Mozzam Ali to pacify the mill hands, who, it was reported, wero 
holding up tramcars there. The workers, however, were unable 
to proceed to their destination. They returned with their bleeding 
wounds to speak for themselves. 

Thus the hope of reviving mass Civil Disobedience has once more in 
my opinion been dashed to pieces. The atmosphere for mass Civil 
Disobedience is absent. It is not enough to say that such an atmo- 
sphere is to be found in Bardoli, and, therefore, it may go on side by 
side with the violence in Bombay. This is impossible. Neither 
Bardoli nor Bombay can be treated as separate, unconnected units- 
They are parts of one great indivisible whole. It was possible to 
’isolate Malabar. It was also possible to disregard Malegaon. But it 
is not possible to ignore Bombay. 

Non-co-operatorl cannot escape liability. It is true that Non-co- 
operators were ceaselessly remonstrating every where with the people 
iVt- considerable risk to themselves, to an’est or stop the mischief and 
that they are responsible for saving manj precious lives. But that is 
not enough for launching out on Civil Disobedience or to discharge u^ 
from liability for the violence that has taken place. We claim to- 
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have established a peaceful atmosphere, Le., to have attained by our 
non-violence sufficient control over the people to keep their violence- 
under cheek. We have failed when we ought to have succeeded^ 
Por yesterday was a day of our trial. We were under our pledge 
bound to protect the person of the Prince from any harm or insult. 
And we broke that pledge inasmuch as any one of us insulted or in- 
jured a single European or any other who took part in the welcome 
to the Prince. They were as much entitled to take part in the wel- 
come as we were to refrain. ITor can I shirk my own personal 
responsibility. I am more instrumental than any other in bringing 
into being the spirit of revolt. I find myself not fully capable of 
controlling and disciplining that spirit. I must do penance for it. 
For me the struggle is essentiallv religious. I believe in fasting andi 
prayer, and I propose henceforth to observe evey Monday a twenty- 
four hours’ fast till Swaraj is attained. 

The working Committee will have to devote its attention to the 
situation and consider in the light there of whether mass Civil Dis- 
obedience can be at all encourged until we have obtained complete 
control over the masses. I have personally come deliberately to the 
conclusion that mass Civil Disobedience cannot be started for the 
present. I confess my inability to conduct a campaign of Civil Dis- 
obedience to a successful issue unless a completely non-violent spirit 
is generated among the people. I am sorry for the conclusion. It is 
a humiliating confession of my incapacity, but I know that I shall 
appear more pleasing to my Maker by being what I am instead of 
appearing to be what I am not. If I can have nothing to do with the 
organised violence of the Government, I can have less to do with the- 
unorganised violence of the people. I would prefer to be crushed 
between the two 


APPEALS ON THE SITUATION 

As soon as riots broke out in Bombay on November 
17th, Mahatma Gandhi engaged himsetf wholly in re- 
establishing peace by visiting the disturbed areas and 
issuing appeals to his co-workers as well as to the 
lireakers of peace. These were published in* Young- 
India” of 24th November and 1st December as well as 
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in the Press. We give below a summary of these 
a^ppeals : 

Mr . Gandhi’s Appeal to Bombay Citizens. — This appeal Mr. Gaudhi 
wrote at 3 30 a.m. on the 19th November. “ I must refuse,” he said in 
it, “ to eat or drink any tiling but water till the Hindus and Mussal- 
anans of Bombay have made peace with the Parsis, the Christians 
jind the Jews, and till the Non-co-operators have made peace with 
the co-operators. ” “The Swaraj that I have witnessed during the 
last two days has stunk in my nostrils.” “I invite my fellow-workers,” 
he added, “not to waste a single word of sympathy for me. I need 
*or deserve none. But I invite them to make a ceaseless effort to 
regain control over the turbulent elements.” “The Mussalmans have 
to my knowledge,” concluded- the Mahatmaji, “pla yed the leading 
part during the two days of carnage. It has deeply hurt me. I ask 
every Mussalman worker to rise to his full height, to realise his duty 
to his faith and see that the carnage stops.” 

An Appeal to the Mavalis (Hooligans) of Bombay. — In this appeal 
which Mr, Gandhi issued on the* 21st November, he wrote inter aUa : 
'“Whether you call yourself a Hindu, Mussalman, Farsi, Christian or 
Jew, you have certainly failed to consider even your own religions 
interests. . . You have used the mass awakening for your own lust 
for plunder, rapine, and even indulging in your worst animal appetite. 
Some of my friends would, I know, accuse me of ignorance of human 
nature. If I believed the charge, I would plead guilty and retire from 
human assemblies and return only after acquiring knowledge ‘.of 
human nature.” Mr. Gaudhi went on to state that he had no difficulty 
in controlling the Indian Mavalis of S. Africa and concluded by 
asking them to s‘top retaliation and give him and his workers a chance 
to work among them. 

To Co-workers. — In his appeal to co-wox’kers dated 22nd November, 
Mahatma Gandhi stated that the majority being weak enough to do 
-violence, the minority, Jews, Parsis and Christians, sought Govern- 
ment aid and indulged in retaliatory madness with that aid against* 
the white cap-wearing innocent men without the police or the military 
raising a finger to stop it. “So the task before the workers,” he said, 
^‘is to take the blows from the Government and our erring country- 
men.” “We must secure the co-operation of the rowdies of Bombay 
. . . They must either be amenable to our love or helplessly submit 
to the bayonet. They may not seek shelter under the banner of non- 
for the Duroose of doing violence. . • .We must reach 
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the rowdy element, befriend them and help them to understand the 
religious character of the struggle. We must neither neglect them 
nor pander to them. We must become their servants.” Continuing 
Mr. Gandhi emphasised that the workers must respect the freedom of 
others to co-operate, to use foreign cloth or whatever they like to dot 
“Our struggle,” he concluded, “consists in winning opponents, in- 
cluding Englishmen to our side. We can only do so by being free 
from ill-will against the weakest or the strongest of them. And this 
we can only do by bein^ prepared to die for the faith within us and 
not by killing those who do not see the truth we enunciate,” 

Fast Broken. — Peace was restored the next day and, at the instance 
of the leaders of all the communities of all political parties, Mahatma 
Gandhi publicly broke his fast at a public breakfast. Speaking on the 
occasion, he said he found peace only in an empt 3 ^ stomach as a result 
of the disturbances and exhorted all not to resort to violence in the 
future but each community and party to respect the freedom of the 
other. 


MOPLAH OUTBREAK 

On August 19th, the Moplahs of Malabar broke out in open revolt. 
The immediate cause for the outbreak was the attempted arrest by 
the District Magistrate of some Khilafat workers at Tirurangadi. The 
Moplahs, however, seem to plead grave provocation in the shape of 
ruthless repression of all legitimate activities. The Moplahs not only 
resisted the arrests, but broke out in open rebellion at first against 
Government, but subsequently against the Hindu population as well. 
There were innumerable cases of looting Hindu houses, forced con- 
versions and unmentionable atrocities on the Hindu population as a 
result of Moplah ignorance and fanaticism. The Muslim public were 
naturally unwilling to believe these and at least one or two Muslim 
public men almost condoned these. Moulana Hasrat Mohani, for 
instance, was one such and he said that Moplahs simply fought for 
their religion. The Congress workers in Malabar naturally resented 
this. Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the heading “ Hindus andi 
Moplahs” in Young India of 26th January, 1922, while sympathising 
with the Hindus, pointed out that Hon-co-operation was self-reali- 
sa^^ion and that the Hindus must develop sufiicient strength of will to 
withstand |?rute force and die in the act, if necessary. 

Under the heading, “The two incompatiblcs, ” Mr. Gandhi wrote in 
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Young India of 6th September, 1921, condemning Moplah violence 
and pointing out that violence is the obstacle to success. 


COI^GEESS RESOLUTIONS 

Amritsar, Calcutta, Nagpur and Ahmedabad resolutions are sum- 
marised in the History of Non-co-operation given in the beginning of 
the book. 


DELHI CONDITIONS 

See the “ History of Non-co-operation*’ given in the beginning of 
the book. 

CHAURI CHAURA RIOTS 

See the “History of Non-co-operation” in the beginning of the book. 
SWADESHI VOW 

The following is the Swadeshi vow suggested for adoption by all : 

“ With God as my witness, I solemnly declare that from to-day I 
shall confine myself for my personal requirements, to the use of cloth 
manufactured in India from Indian cotton, silk and wool ; and I shall 
altogether abstain from using foreign clofrh in my possession.” 

It will be noticed that the above permits the use of Indian mill- 
made cloth. The two other vows were more difficult of fulfilment. 

THE SATYAGRAHA PLEDGE 

The following is the text of the Satyagraha Pledge ; 

Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known as the Indian 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill No. I of 1919, and the Criminal Law 
(Emergency Powers) Bill No. II of 1919, are unjust, subversive of the 
principle of liberty and justice, and destructive of the elementary 
rights of individuals on which the safety of the community as a whole 
and the State itself is based, we solemnly affirm that in the event of 
these Bills becoming law until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse 
civilly to obey these laws and such other laws as a committee to be 
hereafter appointed may think Stand further affirm that in this 
struggle we will faithfully follow truth and refrain from violence to 
life, person or property. 
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COIS^STITUTIOK OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGEESS 
OEGANISATION 

Ar<i adopted by the Congress of 1908, mid amended by the 
Congresses of 1911, 1912, 1915, 1916, 

1917, 1918 and 1920 

THE OBJECT 

Aeticle I. — The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment of Swaraj by the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means. 

Aeticlb II. — The Sessions of the Congress. — (a) The Indian 
National Congress shall ordinarily meet once every year during 
Christmas holidays at such a place as may have been decided upon at 
its previous session or such other place as may have been determined 
by the All-India Congress Committee hereinafter referred to. • 

(5) An extraordinary session of the Congress may be summoned by 
the All-India Congress Committee either of its own motion or on the 
requisition of a majority of the Provincial Congress Committees, 
wherever it may deem it advisable to hold such a session ; and the 
Articles of this Constitution shall apply with such modifications as 
the All-India Congress Committee may consider necessary in respect 
of each session. ^ 

Component Parts of the Congress Organisation 

Article III. — The Indian National Congress Organisation shall 
consist of the following : 

(a) The Indian National Congress. (5 j Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees. (c) District Congress Committees, (d) Sub-Divisional, Taluqa 
or Tehasil, Firka or other Local Congress Committees, (e) The All- 
India Congress Committee. (/) Such other committees outside India 
as may, from time to time, be recognised by the Congress in this 
behalf, (g) Bodies formed or organised periodically by the Provincial, 
District, Taluqa or Tehasil, Firka or other Local Congress Com^ 
mittees such as the Eeception Committee, of the Congress and the 
Provincial, District, Taluqa or Tehasil or other Local Conferences. 

Article IY. — Mend)ership^'No person shall be eligible to be a 
member of any of the organisations, referred tor in the foregoing 
Article, unless be or she has attained the age of 21 and expresses in 
writing his or her acceptance of the object and the methods as ‘ laid 
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4own in Article I of this Constitution and of the BuIp-s of the 
^Congress. 

Provincial Congress Committees 

Article V. — The following shall be the Provinces with head- 
*quarters mentioned against them and, where no headquarters are 
mentioned or in every other case, the respective Provincial Congress 
‘Committees shall have the power to dx or alter them from time to time. 



Province 

L.angu.age 

Head-quarter 

1 

Madras 

... (Tamil) 

Madras 

2 

Andhra 

... (Telu^u) 


3 

Karnatak 

... (Canarese) 

Gadag 

4 

Kerala 

.. (Malay alam) 

Calicut 

5 

City of Bombay 

■ ... (Marathi & (yujrati) Bombay 

6 

Maharashte 

... (Marathi) 

Poona 

7 

Gujrat 

... (Gujrati) 

Ahmedabad 

8 

Sindh 

... (Sindhi) 

Allahabad 

9 

United Provinces 

... (Hindustani) 

40 

Punjab 

... (Punjabi) 

Lahore 

H 

Frontier Prov. 

... (Hindustani) 

Peshawar 

12 

Delhi 

... (Hindustani) 

Delhi 

13 

Ajmer, Merwar, 

& Br. Rajputana 

... (Hindustani) 

Ajmer 

14 

Central Prov. 

... (Hindustani) 

Jubbulpore 

15 

Central Prov. 

... (Marathi) 

' ISTagpur 

16 

Behar 

... (Marathi) 

Amraoti 

17 

Behar 

... (Hindustani) 

Patna 

18 

Utkal Orissa 

... (Oriya) 

Calcutta 

1'9 

Bengal & Surma Valley 

... (Bengali) 

^20 

Assam 

... (Assamese) 

Gauhati 

•21 

Burma 

... (Burmese) 

Rangoon 


Provided that the All-India Congress Committee may from time to 
time assign particular Indian States to particular Provinces and a 
Provincial Congress Committee may in its turn allot particular ludian 
States assigned to it by the All- India Congress Committee to parti- 
cular Districts within its jurisdiction. 

The existing Provincial Congress Commit.tees shall forthwith 
proceed to reorganiise themselves in terms of this Constitution. Such 
^eorganiss^tion shall be final, until it is revised by the All-India Con- 
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Aeticle VI. — (a) There shall he a Provincial Congress Committee 
in and for each of the Provinces named in the foregoing article. 

(b) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall organise district and 
other commitees referred to in article III and shall have the power 
to frame rules for laying down conditions of membership and for the 
conduct of business, not inconsistent with his constitution or any rules- 
made by the All India Congress Committee. 

(c) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall consist of representa- 
tive elected annually by the members of the district and other Com- 
mitees in accordance with the rules made by the Provincial Congress 
Committees. 

Article VII . — Member ship of local Congress Orga^iisation— 'Every 
person not diaqualified under article IV and paying a subscription of 
4 as. per year shall be entitled to become a member of any organisa- 
tion controlled by Provincial Congress Committees. 

Article 'VUE— Election of Eelegraies—Each. Provincial Congress 
Committee shall be responsible for the election of delegates to the 
Congress creed. 

No one shall be qualified for election who is not of the age of 
years and who does not subscribe to the Congress creed. 

The number of delegates shall be not more than one for every 50 
thousand of the inhabitants of the Province in its jurisdiction, 
including the Native States therein, in accordance with the last 
census : provided, however, that the inclusion of Native States in the 
electorate shall not be taken to include any interference by the 
Congress with the internal affairs of such States. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall frame rules for the 
election of delegates and representation of minorities, special 
interests of classes needing special protection. 

The rules shall provide for the organisation of electorates and 
shall prescribe the procedure to be adopted for securing the propor- 
tional representation (by a single transferable vote) of every variety 
of political opinion. 

The rules framed by each Provincial Congress Committee shall be 
sent to the General Secretaries of the Congress not latter than the SOfch 
April 1921, which rules shall be published for general inf ormation by 
the Secretaries as soon as possible after the reciept thereof. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the Beception 
Committee of the ensiling Session of the Congress, an alphabetical 
list of the delegates so elected containing the full nftme, occupation^ 
age, sex, religion and address of each of them toireach the Committee ‘ 
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not latter than the 15th day of December every year , and in the case of 
an Extraordinary Session, not latter than ten days before the date 
advertised for the holding of such Session. 

Asticle is. — Subscription — (a) Bach provincial ' Congress Com- 
mittee «hall pay annually such subscription to the All-India Congress. 
Committee as may be fixed by the latter from time to time. 

(5) No Member of the Congress Committee shall vote at the 
election of representatives or delegates or be elected as such, unless 
and untill he has paid the subscription due by him. 

Article X. — Delegation Certificates — Each committee referred to* 
in the Article YlII shall issue certificates to the delegates duly 
elected in accordance with the form hereto attached, marked appen- 
dix A, and signed by the Secretary of the Committee. 

Article XI. — Delegation fees — Every delegate on presenting such at 
certificate and paying a fee of Rs. 10 at the Congress office shall 
receive a ticket entitling him to admission to the Congress PandaL 
Article XII. — Bight to vote — Delegates shall alone have the 
power of voting that the Congress sittings or otherwise taking part in» 
its deliberations. 

Article VIII. — Beception Committee — The Reception Committee 
shall be formed by the Provincial Congress Commitee, at least six. 
months before the meeting of the annual session and may include 
persons who are not members of the Provincial Congress Committee. 
The Members of the Reception Committee shall pay not less than 
l^s. 25 each. 

Article XI V. — The Reception Committee shall elect its Chairman 
and other office bearers from among its own members. 

Article XV. — It shall be the duty of tl e Reception Committee to* 
collect funds for the expenses of the Congress Session, to elect 
President of the Congress in the manner set forth in the following 
article, and to make all necessary arrangements for the reception and 
accommodation of delegates and guests, and as far as practicable, of 
visitors, and for the printing and publication of the report of the 
proceedings, and to submit a statement of receipt and expenditure to* 
the Provincial Congress Committee within 4 months of the Congress. 
Session. 

Article XVI. — Election of BresidM. — The several Provincial' 
Congress Committees shall, as far as possible, by the end of June, 
suggest to the Reception Committee the names of persons who are, 
in their opinion, eligible for the Presidentship of the Congress as the 
Reception Committee shall, as far as possible, in the first week < f J<ily„ 
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■submit to all the Provincial Committees the names as suggested for 
their final recommendations, provided that such final recommendation 
will be of any one, but not more, of such names, and the Keception 
Committee shall as far as possible meet on the month of August to 
'Consider such recommendations. If the person recommended by a 
majority of the Provincial Congress Committees is accepted by a 
majority of the members of the Reception Committee, present at a 
special meeting called for the purpose, that person shall be the 
President of the next Congress. If, however, the Reception Com- 
rmittee is unable to accept the president recommended by the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees, or in the case of emergency by resignation, 
‘death or otherwise of the President elected in this manner, the matter 
shall forthwith be referred by it to the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee whose decision shall be arrived at, as far as possible, before 
the end of September : in either case the election shall be final pro- 
vided that in ‘no case shall the person »so elected as President 
belong to the provinces in which’ the Congress is to be held. 

The President of a special or extraordinary session shall be elected 
^by the All-India Congress Committee, subject to the same Provision. 

Aetkxb XYIl.— Disposal of Funds, — (a) The Reception Com- 
mittee shall, through, the Provincial Congress Committee of the 
Province, remit to the All-India Congress Committee not later than 
two weeks after the termination of the Congress Session, ordinary or 
extraordinary, half the deligation fees from the Congress Fund. 

(5) If the Reception Committee has a balance after defraying all 
the expenses of the session, it shall hand over the same to the Provin- 
cial Congress Committee in the Province in which the session was 
held to from the Provincial Congress Fund for that province. 

Article XVIII. — The receipts and expenditure of the 
Reception Committee shall be audited by an auditor or auditors, 
appointed by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned, and the 
statement of accounts together with the Auditor’s report shall be sent 
by the Provincial Congress Committee not later than six months from 
the termination of the Congress to the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee. 

The All-India Congress Committee 

Article XIX. — The All-India Congress Committee shall consist of 
members, exclusive of Ex-OfiBcio members. The Ex^OfScio 
menibers shall be all past president of the Congress and the General 
•Secretaries and treasurers of the Congress. 
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Each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect the alloted number- 
of members of the All-India Congress Committee from among the 
members of the Congress Committee within their jurisdiction. 

The allotment slnill be on the basis of the population according to 
the linguistic redistribution of Provinces or in such other manner as 
may appear more equitable to the All-India Congress Committee,, 
and shall be published by the All-India Congress Committee before 
the 31st day of January, 1921, 

The method of election shall be the same as already prescribed for 
the election of delegates. 

Election to the All-India Congress Committee shall ordinarily be 
in the month of ISTovember. 

The first All-India Congress Committee under this Constitution shall' 
be elected on or before the 30th June 1921. Until then the members- 
of the All-India Congress Committee recently elected shall continue 
in office. 

Article XX,— The Secretaries of the respective Provincial Con- 
gress Committees shall issue certificates of membership of the All- 
India Committee ^to the persons so elected. 

Article ,XXT.™The All-India Congress Committee shall be the* 
Committee of the Congress from year to year and deal with all the 
new matters that xnay arise during the year and may not be provided 
for by the Congress itself. For this purpose, the All-India Congress - 
Committee shall have the- power to frame its own rules not incon- 
sistent with this Constitution. 

Article XXII— (a) The President of the Congress shall be 
the Chairman of the All-India Congress Committee for the year 
following. 

Article XXIII. — The General Secreta/ries—T'h.% Indian National 
Con^'ess shall have three General Secretaries who shall be annually 
elected by the Congress, They shall prepai'e the report of the work, . 
of the All-India Congress* Committee during the year and submit it 
with a full account of the funds which may come into their hands to< 
the All-India Congress Committee at a meeting to be held at the 
place and about the time of the session of the Congress for the year ^ 
and copies of such account and report shall then be presented to the 
Congress and sent to the Congress Committees. 

Article XXIV. — Workmg Committee, — The ‘All-India Confess 
Committee shall at its first meeting appoint a Working Committee 
consisting of the President, the General Secretaries, thfe Treasurers 
and nine other members which shall perform such functions as may 
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be delegated to it from time to time by the Ail-India Congress 
Committee. 

Article XXy.^—JIcatmgs of the AlUhulia Congress Committee— > 
The All-India Congress Committee shall meet as often as may be 
necessary for the discharge of its obligations, and every time upon 
requisition by 15 members thereof, who shall state in their requisition 
the definite purpose for which they desire a meeting of the All-India 
‘Congress Committee. 


The Subjects Committee 

Article XX'Vl.— Subjects Committcc—The members of the All- 
India Congress Committee shall constitute the Subjects Committee 
for the ordinary or the extraordinary session following. 

Article XXVIII. — The SubjectsCommittee shall meet at least two 
days before the meeting of the Congress in open session. At this 
meeting, the President-elect shall preside and the outgoing Secretaries 
shall submit the draft programme of the work for the ensuing session 
•of the Congress, including resolutions recommended by the different 
Provincial Congress Committees for adoption. 

Article XXIX. — The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss 
the said programme and shall frame resolutions to be submitted to the 
•open session. 

Article XXX.— The Subjects Committee shall also meet from 
time to time, as the occasion may require, during the pendency of the 
Congress Session. 

Contentious subjects^ and Interests of Minorities. — (a) No subject 
shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects Committee or allowed to 
be discussed at any Congress by the President thereof, to the intro- 
duction of which the Hindu or Mahomedan Delegates as a body 
object by a majority of ^ths of their number ; and if, after the 
-discussion of any subject, which has been admitted for discussion, it 
shall appear that the Hindu or Mahomedan Delegates, as a body, are 
by majority of f}ths of their number, opposed to the resolution which 
it is proposed to pass thereon, such resolution shall be dropped. 

Article XXXI. — Buies. — The All-India Congress Committee .shall 
•have the power to frame rules in respect of all matter hot covered by 
the constitution and not inconsistent with its articles. 

Article XXXII. — Bepeal. — The article and the creed of the con- 
stitution now^in force are hereby repealed without prejudice to all 
*acfe> done thereunder* 
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DRAFT MODEL RULES FOR PROVINCIAL CONGRESS 
COMMITTEES 

The following draft rules were suggested in Yoking India : 

1. The old Provincial Congress Committee or the old District 
Congress Committee of a newly created Province shall from the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee under the new Constitution. 

2. The existing members who accept the new creed shall forthwith 
proceed to divide the Province into districts, the existing political 
districts being retained wherever possible. 

3. Each such district shall divide itself into Talukas or Tahsils, the 
-existing divisions being retained as far as possible. 

4. Each Taluka shall divide itself into firkas or circles. 

5. Each existing District Committee shall enrol, from among the 
villagers within its jurisdiction, as many members as are eligible under 
the constitution and these members shall form the electoral roll for 
the election of delegates to the Congress and representatives for the 
various district Congress Committees. 

6. An alphabetical list of members with the full name and address 
and occupation of each shall be forwarded to the Provincial Congress 
■Committee every Monday. 

7. Each District Committee shall be responsible tor the collection 
of subscription of the members and shall remit half of the proceeds to 
the Provincial Congress Committee at the same time as the list 
referred to in rule 6. 

8. Each village containing more than five members of a Congress 
organisation formed for it shall elect its secretary, treasurer, chairman 
and two other members who shall form the Village Panchayat or 
Mahajan. 

9. Each such Panchayat shall be responsible for the primary educa- 
tion of every child, male or female, residing in the village, for the 
introduction of spinning wheels in every home, for the organisation 
of hygiene and sanitation therein, and for carrying out all the other 
items of the Non-co-operation Resolution of the Congress, in so far 
as it is applicable to such villlage. 

10. It shall be the duty of every District Committee to supervise 
and regulate the work of village and other organisations within its 
jurisdiction. 

11. Each District Committee shall consist of ten members elected 
by the members belonging to the different organisations and shall as 
far as possible contain Mussalmans in proportion to the Mnssalman 
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population of the District and shall contain so far as possible at least 
one member belonging to the female sex and one belonging to the 
depressed classes. 

12 . The representatives of a District Committee so elected shall 
from among themselves elect their chairman, treasurer, and secretary. 

13. The representatives elected to the District Committees shall! 
elect representatives to the Provincial Congress Committees subject 
to the same provisions as in rule ii. The number to be ten more 
than the number attached for the A. I. C. C. 

14. The representatives so elected shall elect fi’om among them- 
selves chairman, secretary, treasurer and four other members who shall! 
conduct the affairs of the province and shall be responsible to the 
Provincial Committee for the due carrying out of the Congress re^ 
solutions from time to time 

15. The election of representatives to the District Congress Com- 
n ittees shall take place on the 21st February 1921 and shall be on the 
basis of the roll of members as on the 15th day of February, at 
5 p.m. 

16. El ections shall take place a.t a convenient place to be appointed 
by each District Cougi’ess Committee in an open manner and at a meet- 
ing of the electors convened for the purpose, the secretary of the 
committee shall be the convener and the election officer. 

17. The election of representatives of the Provincial Congress- 
Committee shall take place on the 4th March 1921 at the head-quarters 
of the Province. The Secretary of the outgoing Provincial Congress 
Committee shall be the convener and the election officer. 

18. Electors of the Provincial Congress Committee may register 
their vote by post. 

19 Results of all elections shall be sent to the press for publica- 
tion by the Secretary. 

20. The Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees and! 
the District Congress Committee should, so far as possible, be whole- 
time workers and may if necessary be paid out of the Provincial or 
District funds. 

21. Election of delegates to the Congress shall take place on the 
15th November 1921. 

22. The Provincial Congress Committee shall assign as far as 
possible in proportion of the population of each Taluka of delegates 
to be elected by it. And the elections shall take place in such Taluka 
at a central place to be selected by the District Committee and shall 
be supervised by agents affiliated by the District Committees. 
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The result of elections shall be forwarded by the resi>eQtive 
JJi strict Committee not latter than the 1st December 1921. ^ 

*2-1. The Provincial Congress Committee shall meet at least once 
every month and consider reports from District organizations and 
adopt measures for the furtherance of the resolutions passed by the 
Congress. 

2£. These rules shall be in force for one year ending 31st 
December 1921 and till such time as they are recevied by the new 
Provincial Congress Committee or altered or amended from time to 
time. 


Commenting on the above, Mahatma Gandhi wrote : 

For the purpose pf faciliating the work of the Provincial Congress 
Committees, I have ventured to frame the foregoing draft rules which 
they will naturally alter as they please or reject in toto. They are 
merely designed to serve for guidance. There is no time to lose if 
we are to set the whole of the new machinery in motion .by the 
end of June, as we are bound to, under the new constitution. 
If we can bdng into being the new organisation in an orderly and 
efficient manner and succeed in enrolling hundreds of thousands 
of men and women as active workers, determind to carry out the 
Non-co-operation resolution, he who runs may see lihat we shall 
have accomplished a peaceful and bloodless revolution within one 
year. The whole of the scheme of Non-co-operation is based upon 
the supposition that the British control is independent upon the 
voluntary association with it of the people. It is true that it is 
unconscious ; it is true, too true, that is due to fear ; it is true that 
it is due to a variety of tempting liuducements held out to a few of 
ufl. The present movement then is an attempt to ' show that the 
moment we cease to gi velour voluntary association, to fear and be 
tempted, that moment we become a free people. I hold that this 
process is not so difficult as many imagine. The current year will 
show whether my opinion is justified. The thousands who gathered * 
under Congress pandal have shared my belief. It is now for them to 
translate their belief into action. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE TABLE 

The following appeared in India of January 1921: 

By the courtesy of the Secretary of the Reception Committee, I am 
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able to give the following table, showing the number of delegates who 
attended the Congress and their composition ^ , 


Number of Delec^ates 


No. Name of Province 

No. of Delegates 
under the constitution 

Actual 

arrivals 

1 Andhra 


360 

383. 

^ Kerala 


260 

33 

3 Maharashtra 


192' ’ ' 

' 263 

4 Karnataka 


320 

304 

5 Gujarat 


185 

185 

6 Bombay 


18 

17 

7 Butma 

... 

■ 100 

‘ *56 

8 Punjab and N.W.F. 

... 

540 

518' 

9 Sindh 

... 

71 

63 

10 Delhi ... ^ 


100 ■ ’ 

92 

11' Rajputana 

' ... 

4oo 

399 

12 Gtkal 

‘ 

300 

108 

13 C. P. (Marathi) 


50 

44 

14 Assam 


63 

17 

15 Berar 


61 

58 

16 Madras 

... 

410 

163 

17 Bengal 


986 ■ ■ . 

373 

18 United Provinces ... 


960 

’ ’ 888 

19 C P. (Hindusthani) 


209 

2C5 

20 Bihar 


588 

558 

, \ 


6,173 . 

4,726 


Analysis of the 'Attendance 


No. 

Ladies 

Musal. 

Parsis 

Sikhs 

Autyajas 

The rest 

•x 

8 

10 




365 

2 

... • 

] 

«!■ 

... 

... 

32 

3 

1 

9 

... 

, 

•(«* 

253 . 

4 

9 

29 

... 

.. 

... 

266 

5 

11 

22 

5 

... 

2 

145 

6 

3 

, 3 \ . 

. i , ■ 


< 

15 

7 

i-i,.. 

, i2 

... 

... 

... 

51 


■ 17 

67 

... ' 

54 

... 

380 

9 

1 ^ 

11 

... 

... 


61 
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im 


No. ' 

Ladies 

Musal. 

Parsis 

Sikhs 

Antyajas -The rest 

10 

. 7 

13 


, 4 

, ... 68 

1 

11 

13 



375 

12 ' 

... 

3 


... 

105 

13 

1 

5 

.j. 

... 

- ^ . ■ 38 

14 

... 

2 



15 

15 

2 

6 

... 


... . 5 

16 

2 

13 

... 

... 

147 

17 

10 

-36 


4 

323 

18 

10 

114 

... 

3 

761 


I) 

29 


... 

170 

2f 

7 

83 


... 

468 


106 

469 

5 

65 

2 .. 4o79 


It will be noticed that out of the total permis^sible (6,175) as many 
as 4,726 attended the Congress. Hitherto the number has been 
swelled by local delegates who could under the old constitution 
become delegates for the asking by simply paying Rs. 10. This time 
not even Pandit Malaviyaji could be .regarded as a delegate because 
he was not elected. The actual attendance of 4,726 was therefore a 
fine record. That the United Provinces and Bengal, in spite of so 
many arrests, could have sent 888 and 373 respectively, and the far off 
Assam Should have sent 17 and Utkal lo8, shows the keen interest that 
is being taken in the National Assembly. No less remarkable’ is the 
attendance of 106ilady delegates representing almost all the provinces. 
The attendance of 65 Sikhs delegates, must also be regarded as 
altogether remarkable. Hardly few Sikhs attended two years ago. 
But not that community is everywhere pushing itself forward in all 
national movements. The number of' 469 Mussalman delegates is a 
good number, but we must not be satisfied till we have got th’e f all 
quota which must be more than 1200. I am sure that there 
wefe more than 2 ‘ untouchable ** delegates. I cannot imagine 
the Punjab and the Andhra provinces not sending any such 
delegates. The presence of 6 Parsi delegates is of course beyond 
their numerical proportion which is 2. The Parsis, as I have 
so often remarked, have in proportion to their numbers occupied the 
foremost place whether in point of sacrifice, attendance, ability or 
generosity. 1 know as a matter of fact that there were at least two 
Christians. And of course, if Messrs. Stokes and George Joseph had 
been free, they would have attended. But it is up to the Hindus and 
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the Mussalmans to go ont of their way to induce a more general interest 
in the movement on the part of the Christian community. 


THE RULES AND REGULATIONS OF SATYAGRAH 
ASHRAxM 

Object 

The object of this home is to learn how to serve the motherland and 
to serve it. 


DiVJSIONS 

This home* is divided into three classes : — Managers, Candidates and 
Students. 

(1) Managers 

Managers believe that, in order to learn how io serve the country, 
the following observances should be enforced in their own lives, and 
they have been doing so for some time. 

I. The Vow of Truth 

It is not enough that one ordinarily doesfnot resort to untruth : one 
ought to know that no deception may be practised even for the good 
of the country, that Truth may require opposition to one’s parents and 
elders. Consider the example of ^rahlad. 

2. The Vow of Ahimsa (Non-killing) 

It is not enough not to take the life of any living being. The 
follower of this Vow many not hurt even those whom he believes to be 
unjnst : he may not be angry with them, he must love them : thus he 
would oppose the tyranny whether of parents. Governments or others 
hut will never hurt the tyrant. The follower of Truth and Ahimsa 
will*conquer the tyrant by love, he will not carry out the tyrant’s will 
but he will sufEer punishment even unto death for disobeying his will 
until the tyrant himself is conquered. 

3. The Vow of CelibacV 

It is well nigh impossible to observe the foregoing two Vows unless 
celibacy is also observed: for this vow it is not enough that one does 
not look upon another woman with a lustful eye, he has so to control 
his aniihal passions that they, will not be moved even in thought : if he 
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is .Harried, he will not have a carnal mind regarding his wife but con- 
‘^idering her as his life-long friend, will establish with her the relation- 
“ship of perfect parity. 

4, Control of the Pal.\te 

Until one has overdomethe pleasures of the palate, it is difficult to 
observe the foregoing Vows, more especially that of celibacy. 
Control of the Palate is therefore treated as a separate observance, 
nine desirous of serving the country will believe that eating is 
necessary only for sustaining* the body, he will, therefore, daily 
regulate and purify his diet and will either gradually or immediately 
in accordance with h^s ability leave off such foods as may tend to 
stimulate animal passions or are otherwise unnecessary, 

5. The Vow of ISTon-stbaling 

It is not enough not to steal what is commonly considered as other , 
men’s property. It is theft if we use articles which we do not really 
need. Nature provides from flay to day just enough and no more for 
*our daily needs. 

6. The Vow op Non-possession 

It is not enough not to possess and keep much, but it is necessary 
not to keep anything which may not be absolutely • necessary for our 
hodily wants : thus if one can do without chairs, one should do so. The 
follower of this vow will, therefore, by constantly thinking thereover 
•simplify his life. 


Stjbsi DIARY Observances 

Two observances arc reduced from the foreging. 

L Swadeshi 

It is inconsistent with Truth to use articles about which or about 
whose makers there is a possibility of deception. Therefore, for 
instance, a votary of Truth will not use articles manufactured in the 
mills of Manchester. Germany or India, for he does nqt know that 
there is no deception about them. Moreover, labourers sulfe^ much 
in the mills. Use of fire in the mills causes enormous destruction of 
life besides killing labourers before their time. Foreign goods and 
goods made by means of complicated machinery are. therefore 
tabooed to a votary of Ahimsa. Further reflection will show that use 
-of such goods will involve a breach of the vows of non-stealing and 
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non-possession. We wear ,;foreign good? in preference to simple^ 
g^oods made in our own hand looms because custom attributes greater 
beauty to them. Artificial beautifying the body is a hindrance to a 
Brahmachari ; he will, therefore, avoid the use of any but the simplest 
goods. Therefore, the vow of Swadeshi requires the use of simple and' 
simply made clothing to the exclusion of even buttons, foreign cuts,, 
etc., and so will Swadeshi be applied to every department of life. 

2. Feaklessness « 

He who is acted upon by fear can hardly follow Truth or Ahimsa.. 
Managers will, therefore, endeavour to be free from the fear of kings ^ 
people, caste, families, thieves, robbers, ferocious animals such as- 
tigers and even death. A truly fearless man will defend himself 
against others by truth-force or soul-force. 

Verna cuLAEs 

It is the belief ' of the managers that no nation can make real 
progress by abandoning its own languages ; they will, therefore, train, 
themselves through the medium of their respective vernacular and as- 
they desire to be on terms of intimacy with their brethren from all 
parts of India, they will learn the chief Indian language, they willi 
learn that also. 

Hand Labour 

Managers believe that bodily labour is -a duty imposed by nature 
upon mankind. We may, therefore, resort to bodily labour alone 
for our sustenance and use our mental and spiritual powers for the 
common good only, and as the largest percentage in the world lives 
upon agriculture, managers will devote some part of their time to 
workir g on the land : and when such is not possible, perform some 
other bodily labour. 

Hand Looms 

Managers believe that one of the chief causes of poverty in the land 
is the virtual disappearance of cotton-spinning wheels and hand loon s. 
They will, therefore', make a great effort to revive this industry by 
workiiig upon hand looms themselves. 

Politics 

Politics, economic progress, etc., are- not considered to be inde- 
.pendent branches of learning but that they are all rooted in religion,. 
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An effort will, therefore, be made to learn Politics, Economics, 
Social Reform, etc., in a religions spirit, and work in connection 
with these matters will be taken up by the managers with energy 
•and devotion. 

Camdidates 

Those ‘who are desirous of following out the foregoing programme 
iDut they are not able immediately to take the necessary vows may be 
•admitted as candidates. It is obligatory upon them to conform to the 
observances referred to above, though they do not take the vows, 
whilst they are in the Ashram and they will occupy the status of 
managers, when they are able to take the necessary vows. 

(3) Students 

I. , Any children whether boys or girls from four years and 

-upwards' may. be admitted. . ‘ 

2. Parents will have to surrender all control over their children. 

3. Children may not be permitted to visit their parents until the 
whole course of study is finished. 

4. Students will be taught to observe all the vows observable by 

the managers. ) 

5. They will be taught principles of religion, agriculture, hand 
loom weaving and literature. 

6. Literai'y knowledge will be imparted through the respective 
vernaculars' bf the students and will include History, Geography. 
Mathematics, Economics, etd., learning of Sanskrit, Hindi and at ^ 
least one Dra vidian Vernacular* is obligatory. 

7. English will be taught as a second language. 

8. They will be taught Urdu, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu aiid 
De'vanagiri characters. 

9. Managers believe that the whole course will' be completed 
in ten years. Upon reaching the age of majority, students will be 
given the option of taking the vows referred to in section I or retire 
from the Ashram, if its programme has hot commended itself to 
-them.' 

10. This option they will exercise when no longer they will require,/ 
the assistance of their parents or other guardians. 

II. Every endeavour will be made to teach the students from 
the very beginning not to have the fear, “ what shall I do for my 
maintenance if and when I become au independent man# 

12. Grown up persons also may be admitted as students. 
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13. As a rnle the simplest and the same style ;of clothing will! 
by worn by all. 

14. Food will be simple. Chillies will be excluded altogether and 
no condiments will be used generally except salt, pepper and turmeric 
Milk and its products being a hindrance to a celebate life and milk 
being often a cause of tuberculosis, and having the same stimulating 
qualities, as meat will be most sparingly ui^ed if at all., Food will be 
served thrice. In it dried and fresh fruits will be liberally used. AH 
in tlie Ashrjam will be taught pripciples of Hygiene. 

15. There will be no vacation in this Ashram and no holidays as a 
ruie, but during 1^- days per week the ordinary routine will be altered 
and students will have leisure to attend to their private personal- 
work. 

16. During 3 months in the year those whose health permits will 
be enabled to travel mostly on foot in the different parts of India. 

17. No fees will be charged either against students or candidates,, 
but parents or mepoibers themselves will be expected to contribute as 
much as they can towards the expenses of the Ashram. 

Miscetx.^xeous 

The management will be controlled solely by the managers. The 
chief manager will control all admissions. The expenses of con- 
ducting theAshram are being met from moneys already received by the 
chief manager and being received from friends who are more or less 
believers in this Ashram. The Ashram is situated in a house pp the 
banks of the Sabarmati, Ahmedabad. It is expected that in a few 
months about 100 acres of ground will be acquired for locating the 
Ashram thereon. 

ITisitors are requested during their stay at the Ashram, to observe as- 
nearly as possible the rules of the Ashram* Every endeavour will be 
made to make them comfortable; but they will confer upon the 
management a favour if they will bring with them their bedding and 
eating utensils. Those parents who intend sending their, cjpldren to 
the Ashram are advised to visit the Ashram. No children will be 
admitted without being thoroughly examined as to their mental aud. 
moral, condition. 


The B. N. Press, Printers, Madras, 
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The following are the three articles published in' ^ Young- 
India ” which formed the subject matter of the charge 
against Mahatma Gandhi and Mr, Banker: — 

19th September 1921 
TAMPERING WITH LOYALTY 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay had warned 
the public sometime ago, that he ‘meant business that 
he was not going to tolerate the speeches that were being 
made. In his note on the Ali Brothers and others he has 
made clear his meaning. The Ali Brothers are to be 
charged with having tampered with the loyalty of the 
sepoy and with having uttered sedition. I must confess 
that I was not prepared for the revelation of such hope- 
less ignorance ori the part of the Governor of Bombay. 
It is evident that he has not followed the course of Indian 
History during the past twelve months. He evidently 
does not know that the National Congress began to 
tamper with the loyalty of the sepoy in September last 
year, that the Central Khilafat Committee began it earlier 
still,' fori must be permitted to take the credit or the 
odium of suggesting that India had a right openly to tell 
the sepoy and everyone who served the Government in 
any capacity whatsoever, that he participated in the 
wrongs done by the Government. The Conference at 
Karachi merely repeated the Congress declaration in 
terms of Islam, but speaking for Hinduism and speaking 
for nationalism I have no hesitation in saying that it is 
sinful for anyone, either as soldier of civilian, to serve 
this Government which has proved treacherous to the 
Mussalmans of India and which had been guilty of the 
inhumanities of the Punjab; I have said this from many 
a platform in the presence of sepoys. And if I have not 
asked individual sepoys to come out, it. has not been due 
to want of will but of ability to support them. I have 
74 a 
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not hesitated to tell the sepoy that, if he could leave the 
service and support himself without ths Congress or the 
Khilafat aid, he should leave at once. And I promise 
that, as soon as the spinning wheel finds an abiding 
place in every home and Indians begin to feel that 
weaving gives anybody any day an honourable liveli- 
hoodi I shall not hesitate, at the peril of being shot, to 
ask the Indian sepoy individually to leave his service and 
become a weaver. For, has not the sepoy been used 
to hold India under subjection, has he not been used to 
murder innocent people at Jallianwala Bagh, has he not 
been’ used to drive away innocent men, women and 
children during that dreadful night at Chandpur, has he 
not been used to subjugate the proud Arab of Mesopota- 
mia, has he not been utilised to crush the Egyptians? 
How can any Indian having a spark of humanity in him 
and any Mussalman having any pride in his religion feel 
otherwise than as the Ali Brothers have done? The 
sepoy has been used more often as a hired assassin than 
as a soldier defending the liberty or the honour of the 
weak and the helpless. The Governor has pandered to 
the basest in us by telling us what would have happened 
in Malabar but for the British soldier or sepoy, 
venture to inform His Excellency that Malabar Hindus 
would have fared better without the British bayonets, that 
Himius and MussalmanS would have jointly appeased the 
Moplas, that possibly there being no Khilafat question 
there would have been no Moplab riot at all, that at the 
•worst supposing that Mussalmans had common cause 
with thh Moplas, Hinduism would have relied upon its 
creed of non-violence and turned every Mussalman into a 
friend, cr Hindu valour would have been tested and 
tried.* the Governprof Bombay bias done a disservice 
tb liimself 'and his cause {whatever it might :be) by 
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fomenting Hindu-Mussalman disunion, and has insulted 
the Hindu as, by letting them infer from his note, that 
Hindus are helpless creatures unable to die for or defend 
their hearth, home or religion. If however the Governor 
is right in bis assumptions, the sooner the Hindus die 
out the better for humanity. But let me remind His Excel- 
lency that he has pronounced the greatest condemnation 
upon British rule, in that it finds Indians to-day devoid 
of enough manliness to defend themselves against 
looters, whether they are Mopla, Mussalmans or infuria- 
ted Hindus of Arrah. 

His l^xcellency’s reference to the sedition of Ali 
Brothers is only less pardonable than his reference to 
the tampering. For he must know that -sedition has 
become the creed of the Congress. Every Non-co- 
operator is pledged to preach disaffection towards the 
Government established by law. Non-co-operation, 
though a religious and strictly moral movement, delibe- 
rately aims at the overthrow of the Government, and it 
is therefore legally seditious in terms of the Indian Penal 
Code. But this is no new discovery. Lord Chelmsford 
knew it. Lord Reading knows it. It is unthinkable 
that the Governor of Bombay does not know it. It was 
common cause that so long as the movement remained 
non-violent nothing would be done to interfere with it. 

But it may be urged that the Government has a right 
to change its policy when it finds that the movement is 
really threatening its very existence as a system. I do 
not deny its “right. I object to the Governor's note, 
because it is so wbrded as to let the unknowing public 
think that tampering with the loyalty of the sepoy and 
sedition were fresh crimes ccmmitted by the Ali 
Brothers and brought |or the first time to His Excellency’s 
notice. 
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However, the duty of the Congress and Khilafat 
workers is clear. We ask for no quarter; we expect 
none from the Government. We did not solicit the 
promise of immunity from prison so long as we remained 
non-violent. We may not now complain, if we are 
imprisoned for sedition. Therefore our self-respect and 
our pledge require us to remain calm, unperturbed and 
non-violent. We have our appointed course to follow. 
We must reiterate from a thousand platforms the formula 
of the Ali Brothers regarding the sepoys, and we must 
spread disaffection openly and systematically till it 
pleases the Government to arrest us. And this we do> 
not by way of angry retaliation, but because it is our 
Dharma. We must wear Khadi even as the Brothers 
have worn it, and spread the Gospel of Swadeshi. The 
Mussalmans must collect for Smyrna Relief and the 
Angora Government. We must spread like the Ali 
Brothers the Gospel of Hindu-Muslim Unity and of 
non-violence for the purpose of attaining Swaraj and 
the redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. 

We have almost reached the crisis. It is well with a 
patient who survives a crisis. If on. the one hand we 
remain firm as a rock in the presence of danger, and on 
the other observe the greatest self-restraint, we shall 

certainly attain our end this very year. — M.K.G. 

, -! ^ ^ 

15th December 1921 
A PUZZLE AND ITS SOLUTION 
Lord Reading is puzzled and perplexed*. Speaking in 
reply to the addresses from the British Indian Associa- 
tion and the' Bengal National Chamber of Commerce at 
Calcutta, His Excellency said : “ I confess that when I 
Contemplate the activities of a section of the community, 
[ find myself still, notwithstanding persistent study ever 
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since I have been in India, puzzled and perplexed. I ask 
myself what purpose is served by flagrant breaches of 
the law for the purpose of challenging the Government 
in order to compel arrest ? ’’ The answer was partly 
given by Pandit Motilal Nehru when he said on being 
arrested that he was being taken to the house of 
freedom. We seek arrest because the so-called freedom 
is slavery. We are challenging the might of this 
Government because we consider its activity to be 
wholly evil. We want to overthrow the Government. 
We want to compel its submission to the people^s will. 
We desire to show that the Government exists to serve 
the people, not the people the Government. Free life 
under the Government has become intolerable, for 
the price exacted for the retention of freedom is 
unconscionably great. Whether we are one or many, 
we must refuse to purchase freedom at the cost of our 
self-respect or our cherished convictions. I have known 
-even little children become unbending when an attempt 
has been made to cross their declared^ purpose, be it 
■ever so flimsy in the estimation of their parents. 

Lord Reading must clearly understand that the 
Non-co-operators are at war with the Government They 
have declared rebellion against it in as much as it has 
committed a breach of faith with the Mussalmansi it has 
humiliated the Punjab audit insists upon imposing its 
will upon the people and refuses to repair the breach 
and repent for the wrong done in the Punjab. 

There were two ways open to the people, the way of 
armed rebellion and the way of peaceful revolt. Non^ 
co-operators have chosen, some out of weakness, some 
out of strength, the way of peace, i. e., voluntary 
suffering. 

If the people are behind the sufferers, the Government 
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must yield or be overthrown. If the people are not with 
them, they have at least the satisfaction of not having 
sold their freedom. In an armed conflict the more 
violent is generally the victor. The way of peace and 
suffering is the quickest method of cultivating public 
opinion, and therefore when victory is attained it is for 
what the world regards as Truth. Bred in the 
atmosphere of law Courts, Lord Reading finds it diffi- 
cult to appreciate the peaceful resistance to authority. 
His Excellency will learn by the time the conflict is over 
that there is a higher court than courts of justice and 
that is the court of conscience. It supersedes all other 
courts. 

Lord Reading is welcome to treat all the sufferers as 
lunatics, who do not know their own interest. He is en- 
titled therefore to put them out of harm’s way. It is an 
arrangement that entirely suits the lunatics and it is an 
ideal situation if it also suits the Government. He will 
have cause to complain if having courted imprisonment,. 
Non-cc-operat(lrs fret and fume or* whine for favours’ as 
Lalaji puts it. The strength of a Non- co-operator lies 
in his going to goal uncomplainingly. He loses his 
case if having courted imprisonment he begins to 
grumble immediately his courtship is rewarded. 

The threats used by His Excellency are unbecoming^ 
This js a fight to the finish. It is a conflict between the 
reign of violence and of public opinion. Those who are 
fighting for the latter are determined to submit to any 
violence rather than surrender their cpinion.—M.K.G. 

2SI>h Fetn'uary 1922 
SHAKING THE MANES 

How can there be any compromise whilst the British 
Lioh Continues to shake his gory claws in our faces ? 
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Lord Birkenhead reminds us that Britain has lost none 
of her hard fibre. Mr. Montagu tells us in the plainest 
language that the British are the most determined nation 
in the world, who will brook no interference with their- 
purpose. Let me quote the exact words telegraphediby 
Reuter 

“ If the existence of our Empire were challenged, the 
discharge of responsibilities of the British Government 
to India prevented and demands were made in the very 
mistaken belief that we contemplated retreat from India, 
then India would not challenge with success the most 
determined people in the world, who would once again 
answer the challenge with all the vigour and determina- 
tion at its command. ” 

Both Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Montagu little know 
that India is prepared for all the hard fibre that can be 
transported across the seas and that her challenge was 
issued in the September of 1920 at Calcutta that India 
would be satisfied with nothing less than Swaraj and 
full redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. 
This does involve the existence of the ‘ Empire, and if 
the present custodians of the British Empire are not 
satisfied with its quiet ti-ansformation into a true Comr- 
monwealth of free nations, each with equal rights and 
•each having the power to secede at will from an honour- 
abje and friendly partnership, all the determination and 
vigour of ‘ the most determined people in the world’ and 
the, ‘ hard fibre ’ will have to be spent in India in a^ vain 
effort to crush the spirit that has risen and that will 
neither bend nor break. It is true that we have no ‘ hard 
fibre ’. The rice-eating puny millions of India seem to 
have resolved upon achieving their own destiny without 
any further tutelage and without arms. In the Loka- 
manya’s language it is their birthright’, and they will 
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have it in spite of the ‘hard fibre ’ and in spite of the 
vigour and determination with which it may be adminis- 
tered. India cannot and will not answer this insolence 
•with insolence, but if she remains true to her pledge, 
her prayer to God to be delivered from such a scourge 
will certainly not go in vain. No empire intoxicated 
with red wine of power and plunder of weaker races 
has yet lived long in this world, and this British Empire, 
which is based upon organised exploitation of physic- 
ally weaker races of the earth and upon a continuous 
exhibition of brute force, cannot live if there is a just 
God ruling the universe. Little do these so-called re- 
presentatives of the British nation realise that India has 
already given many of her best men to be dealt with by 
the British ‘ hard fibre Had Chauri Chaura not inter- 
rupted the even course of the national sacrifice, there 
would have been still greater and more delectable offer- 
ings placed before the Lion, but God had willed it 
otherwise. There is nothing, however, to prevent all 
those representatives in Downing Street and Whitehall 
from doing their worst. I am aware that I have written 
strongly about the insolent threat that has come from 
across the seas, but it is high time that the British people 
were made to realise that the fight that was commenced 
in, 1920 is a fight to the finish, whether it lasts one month 
or one year or many months or many years, and whether 
the representatives of Britain re-enact all the indescri- 
bable orgies of the Mutiny days with redoubled force or 
whether they do not. I shall only hope and pray that 
God will give India sufficient humility and sufficient 
strength to remain non-violent to the end. Submission 
to the insolent challenges that are cabled out on due 
occasions is now an utter impossibility.— M.K.G. ■ 
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SATYAGRAHA MANIFESTOES 

[About March and April 1919, Mahatma Gandhi 
issued a number of manifestoes, messages and 
. leaflets expounding and popularising the doctrine of 
Satyagraha, Tbe Satyagraha leaflets- particularly 
are not now available anywhere. : We give in this- 
section a collection of these which have been secured 
with greatest difficulty.] 

FIRST STATEMENT TO THE PRESS 

Mr. M. K. Gan,dhi sent the following to the Press 
under da,te 2nd March 1919 

I enclose herewith the Satyagraha pledge regarding 
the Rowlatt Bills. The step taken is probably the most 
momentous in the history of India. I give my assurance 
that it'has not. been hastily taken. Personally, I have 
passed many a sleepless night over it. I have endeavour- 
ed duly to appreciate Government’s position, but I have 
been unable to find, any justification fof the extra- 
ordinary Bills. I have read the Rowlatt Committee’s 
report. I have gone through its narrative %ith admir^T 
tion. Its reading has driven me to conclusions just the 
opposite of the Committee’?. I should conclude from 
the repprt that secret violence is confined to isolated and 
very small pafts of India, and to a microscopic body of 
people. The existence of stich men is truly a danger tO' 
society. But the passing of the Bills,, designed to affect 
the whole , of India and ^its people and arming the 
Goyprnmeitt with powers out of all proportion to the 
situation sought tp be deajt with, is a greater danger. 

■>5 
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The Committee utterly ignore the historical fact that the 
millions in India are by nature the gentlest on earth. 

Now, look at the setting of the Bills. Their introduc- 
tion is accompanied by certain assurances, given by the 
Viceroy regarding the Civil Service and the British 
commercial interests. Many of us are filled with the 
greatest misgivings about the viceregal utterance. I 
frankly confess I do hot understand ^its full scope and 
intention. If it means that the Civil Service and the 
British commercial interests are to be held superior to 
those of India and its political and commercial require- 
ments, no Indian can accept the doctrine. It can but 
end in a fratricidal struggle within the Empire. Re- 
forms may or may not come. The need of the moment 
is a proper and just understanding upon this vital issue. 
No tinkering with it will produce real satisfaction. Let 
the great Civil Service corporation understand that it 
can remain in India only as its trustee and servant, not 
in name, but in deed, and let the British commercial 
house understand that they can remain in India only to 
supplement her requirements, and not to destroy indige- 
nous art, trade and manufacture, and you have two 
measures to replace the Rowlatt Bills. They, I promise, 
will successfully deal with any conspiracy against the 
State. * 

Sir George Lowndes* simply added fuel to the fire 
^hen he flouted public opinion. He has forgotten his 
Indian history or he would have known that the Govern- 
ment he represerits has, before now, surrendered its own 
considered opinion to the farce pf public opinion. 

It will be now easy to see why I consider the Bills to 
be an unmistakable symptom of a deep seated disease 
lii thh governing body. It needs, therefore, to be drasti- 
* The then Law Member of the Government of India. 
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cally treated. Subterranean violence will be the remedy 
applied by impetuous and hot-headed youths who will 
.have grown impatient of the spirit underlying the Bills 
.and the circumstances attending their introduction. The 
Bills must intensify the hatred and ill-will against the 
state, of which the deeds of violence are undoubtedly an 
.evidence. The Indian Covenanters, by their determina- 
tion to undergo every form of suffering, make' an irresis- 
tible appeal to the Government, towards which they 
hear no ill-will, and provide, to the believers in the 
efficacy of violence as a means of securing redress of 
.grievances, with an infallible remedy and withal a 
remedy that blesses those that '’use it and also those 
.against whomdt is used. If the covenanters know the 
luse of this remedy, I fear no ilbfrom it. I have no business 
to doubt their ability. They must ascertain whether the 
•disease is sufficiently great to justify the’- strong remedy 
.and whether all milder ones have been tried. They 
have convinced themselves that the disease is serious 
^enough, and that milder measures have utterly failed. 
The rest lies in the lap of the gods. 

THE PLEDGE 

Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills, 
known as the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill 
No. I of 1919, and the Criminal Law (Emergency 
Powers) Bill No. II of 1919, are unjust, subversive of 
the principle of liberty and justice, and destructive 
• of the elementary rights of individuals on which the 
safety of the community as a whole and the state 
itself is based, we solemnly affirm that, in the event 
•of these Bills becoming law and until they are with- 
drawn, we shall refuse civilly to obey these laws 
.and such other laws as a Conimittee to be hereafter 
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appointed may think fit and we further affirm that 
in this struggle we will faithfully follow truth and, 
refrain from violence to life, person or property. 


MESSAGE TO MADRAS 

On 30th March 1919, at a meeting at the Madras, 
Triplicane Beach the following message of Mahatpia 
Gandhi who could not attend the meeting, as he had. 
left for Bezwada that day, was read : — 

l am sorry that I shall not be with you for this even- 
ing’s meeting, as I must take , the’train for Bezwada in 
order to keep my engagement with our Andhra friends. 
But before my departure, I would like to reduce to writing, 
my impressions of the tour through the Southern part of 
the Presidency, which I have just completed, and to, 
answer some criticisms and some doubts that have been 
offered by friends. 

. I have visited Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tuti- 
corin and Negapatam ; and taking the lowest estimate,, 
the people addressed must have been not less than thirty 
thousand. Those who have a right to give us warnings,. 
,,to express misgivings and who have just as great a love 
: of the motherland as we claim to have, have feared that 
however well-meaning we may be, and however anxious, 
we may be to avoid violence, the people who may join, 
•the movement under an enthusiastic impulse may not be- 
able to exercise sufficient self-control and may break out 
fjnta violence, resulting in needless loss of life, and what 
, is more, injury to. the national causes. After embarking 
upon the movement, I began addressing meetings at 
Delhi. , I passed then through Lucknow, Allahabad and 
.Bombay to lyiadras. My' experience of all the§e meetings. 
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shows that the advent of Satyagraha has already altered 
the spirit of those who attend the Satyagraha meetings.’ 
In Lucknow, upon an innocent remark by the Chairman 
,as to the manifesto signed by some of the members of 
the Imperial Legislative Council disapproving of our 
movement, the audience cried out “ Shame, Shame I 
drew their attention to the fact that Safyagrahis and 
those who attended Satyagraha meetings should not use 
such expressions and that the speeches at our meetings 
nought not to be punctuated with either marks of disap- 
proval or of approval. The audience immediately 
understood the spirit of my remarks and never after- 
wards made any demonstration of their opinion. In the 
towns of this Presidency as elsewhere, whilst it is true- 
that the Targe ^rowds have refrained from any noisy 
demonstration out of regard for my health, they have 
fully understood the necessity of refraining from it on 
the higher ground. The leaders in the movement have* 
also fully understood the necessity for self-restraint. 
These experiences of mine fill me with the greatest hope 
for the future. I never had any apprehensions of the 
danger’our friends fear; and the various meetings I have 
described, confirm my optimisrri. But I would venture 
further to state that every precaution that is humanly^ 
possible is being and will be taken to avert any such 
danger. It is for that reason that our pledge commits* 
the signatories to the breach of those laws that may be 
“Selected for the purpose by a Conimittee of Satyagrahis; 
and I am glad that our Sindh friends have understood 
their pledge and obeyed the prohibition of the Hyderabad 
‘Commissioner of Police to hold their inoffensive 
procession, for it is no part of the present movement to 
break all the laws of the land, the breach of which is 
not inconsistent with the pledge, A Satyagrahi is no^ 
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thing if not instinctively law-abiding, and it is his law- 
abiding nature which exacts from him implicit obedi- 
ence of the highest law, i.e., the voice of conscience,, 
which over-rides all other laws. His Civil Disobedience 
even of certain laws is only seeming disobedience. 
Every law gives the subject an option, either to obey the 
primary sanction or the secondary; and I venture to- 
suggest that the Satyagrahi by inviting the secondary 
sanction obeys the law. He does not act like the 
ordinary offender who not only commits a breach of the 
laws of the land whether good or bad, but wishes to* 
avoid the consequences of that breach. It will seem^ 
therefore, that everything that prudence may dictate has 
been done to avoid any untoward results. 

Some friends have said, ^ We understand your breach 
of the Rowlatt legislation, but as a Safyagrahi there is 
nothing for you in it to break. How can you however 
break the other laws which you have hitherto obeyed^ 
and which may also be good?’ So far as the good laws 
are concerned, i.e., laws which lay down moral principles^, 
the Satyagrahi may not break them, and their breach is 
not contemplated, under the pledge. But the other laws- 
are neither good nor bad, moral or immoral. They may 
be useful, or may even be harmful. These laws one 
obeys for the supposed good government of the country.. 
Such laws are laws framed for purposes of revenue, or 
political laws creating statutory offences. These laws 
enable the Government to continPue its power. When,, 
therefore, a Government goes wrong to the extent of 
hurting the national fibre itself, as does the Rowlatt 
legislation, it becomes the right of the subject, indeed it 
his duty, to withdraw his obedience to such laws, to 
thp extent it may be required to bend the Government to- 
the national will. 
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A doubt has been expressed during my tour, and by 
friends who have written to me, as to the validity in 
terms of Satyagraha of the entrustment of the selection 
of the laws for breach to a committee. For, it is argued 
that it amounts to a surrender of one's conscience to- 
others. This doubt betrays a misunderstanding of the 
pledge. A signatory to the pledge undertakes, so far as 
he is concerned, to break if necessary all the laws which 
it would be lawful for a Satyagrahi to break. It is not, 
however, obligatory on him to break all such laws. He 
can, therefore, perfectly conscientiously leave the selec- 
tion of the laws to be broken, to the judgment of those 
who are experts in the matter and who in their turn are 
necessarily subject to the limitations imposed by the 
pledge. The worst that can happen to any signatory is 
that the selection may not be exhaustive enough for him. 

I have been told that I am diverting the attention of 
the country from the one and only thing that matters, 
viz., the forthcoming Reforms. In my opinion the Row- 
latt legislation, in spite of the amendments which, as the 
Select Committee very properly says, does not affect its 
principle, blocks the way to progress, and therefore to 
the attainment of substantial reforms. To my mind^ 
the first thing needful is to secure a frank and full 
recognition of the principle that public opinion properly 
expressed shall be respected by the Government. I am 
np believer in the doctrine that the same power can at 
the same time trust and distrust, grant liberty and 
repress it. I have a right to interpret the coming reforms 
by the light that the Rowlatt legislation throws upon 
them ; and I make bold to promise that, if we do not 
gather sufficient force to remove from our path this 
great obstacle in the shape pf the Rowlatt legislation, 
we shall find the Reforms to be a whited sepulchre. 
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Yet another objection to answer. ’ Some friends have 
argued, ‘‘Your Satyagraha movement only accentuates 
the fear we have of the onrush of Bolshevism. The 
fact, however, is that if anything can possiMy prevent 
this calamity descending upon our country, it is 
Satyagraha. Bolshevism is the necessary result of 
modern materialistic civilization. Its insensate worship 
of matter has given rise to a school which has been 
brought up to look upon material advancement as the 
goal, and which has lost all touch with the finer things 
of life. Self-indulgence is the Bolshevik creed, self- 
restraint is the Satyagraha creed. If I can but induce 
the nation to accept Satyagraha, if only as a predomi- 
nant factor in life, whether social or political, we need 
have no fear of the Bolshevik propaganda. In asking 
the nation to accept Satyagraha, I am asking for the 
introduction in reality of nothing new. I have coined a 
new word for an ancient law that has hitherto mainly 
governed outlives, and I do prophesy that, if we disobey 
the law of the final supremacy of the spirit over matter, 
of truth and love over brute-forces, in a few years ' time 
we shall have Bolshevism rampant in this India which 
was once so holy. 


DUTY OF SATXAGRAHIS ' ^ 

Mr, Gandhi wrote the following letter to the Bombay 
Chronicle under date 3rd April 1919. ' 

I venture to seek the hospitality of your columns to 
make aTew remarks on the Delhi tragedy. It is alleged 
against the Delhi people who were' assembled at the 
Delhi Railway Station, 

' (l) that some of them were trying to coerce the 

sweetineat sellers into closing their stalls ; 
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(2) that some of them were forcibly preventing 
ipeople from boatding tramcars and other vehicles ; 

(3) that some of them threw brickbats; 

(4) that the whole crowd that marched to the station 
demanded the release of the men who are said to be the 
-coercers and who vfere for that reason arrested at the 
instance of the Railway authorities ; 

(5) that the crowd declined to disperse, when the 
Magistrate gave the order to disperse. 

I have read Sanyasi S wami Shraddanandji’s account 
‘of the tragedy. I am bound to accept it as true, unless 
it is authoritatively proved to be'otherwise, and his ac- 
count seems to me to deny allegations I, 2, and 3. But 
.assuming the truth of all the allegations, it does appear 
to me that the local authorities in Delhi have made use 
of a Nasmyth hammer to crush a fly. On their action^ 
however, in firing on the crowd, I shall seek another 
opportunity of saying more. 

My purpose in writing this letter is merely to issue a 
note of warning to all Sat3ragrahis. I would, therefore, 
like to observe that the conduct, described in allegations 
I to 4, if true, would be inconsistent with the Satyagraha 
pledge. The conduct, described in allegation 5, can be! 
consistent with the pledge, but if the allegation is true, 
the conduct was premature, because the committee con- 
templated in the pledge has not decided upoti the dis- 
obedience of orders that may be issued by, Magistrates 
under the Riot Act. I am anxious to make it as clear as 
1 can that in this movement, no pressure can be put upon 
people who do not wish to accept our suggestions and 
advice. The movement being essentially one to secure 
the greatest freedom for all, Satyagrahis cannot forcibly 
demand the release of those who might be arrested, 
whether justly or unjustly. The essence of the pledge 
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is to invite imprisonment. And until the committee 
decides upon the breach of the Riot Act, it is the duty of 
Satyagrahis to obey without making the slightest ado^ 
magisterial orders to disperse, etc., and thus to demon- 
strate their law-abiding nature. I hope that next Sunday 
at Satyagraha meetings, all speeches will be free from 
passion, anger or resentment. The movement depends 
for its success entirely upon perfect self-possession, 
self-restraint, absolute adherence to Truth and an un- 
limited capacity for self-suffering. ^ 

Before closing this letter, I would add that in opposing 
the Rowlatt legislation, the Satyagrahis are resisting the 
spirit of terrorism which lies behind it and of which it is 
a most glaring symptom. The Delhi tragedy imposes 
an added responsibility upon Satyagrahis of stealing 
their hearts and going on with their struggle until the- 
Rowlatt legislation is withdrawn. 


TO MY COUNTRYMEN 

Mr. Mahadev Desai wired as follows to the Press^ 
under date lOth April 1919 : 

Mahatma Gandhi, on his way to Delhi, was at Kosi 
served with an order not to enter the Punjab, and not to- 
enter Delhi, and restrict himself to Bombay. The officer,, 
serving the order, treated him most politely, assuring 
him it would be his most painful duty to arrest him if he- 
elected to disobey, but that there would be no ill-will 
between them, Mr. Gandhi smilingly said, -he must 
elect to disobey, as it was his duty a‘nd that the officer 
ought dso to do what was his duty. 

, In the few minutes that were left to us, he dictated the- 
following message, laying special emphasis in his orat 
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messages to me as in the written message, that none 
shall resent this arrest or do anything tainted with 
untruth or violence which were sure to damn the sacred 
cause. 

The message reads : 

It is a matter of the highest satisfaction to me, as I 
hope to you, that I have received an order from the 
Punjab Government not to enter that province, and 
another from the Delhi Government not to enter 
Delhi, while an order of the Government of India served 
on me immediately later, restricts me to Bombay. I had; 
no hesitation in saying to the officer who served the 
order on me that I was bound in virtue of my pledge to- 
disregard it which I have done, and I shall presently 
fi^d myself a free man, my body being taken by them^ 
in their custody. 

It was galling to me to remain free whilst the Rowlatt' 
legislation disfigured the statute Book. 

My arrest makes me free. It now remains for you to 
do, your duty which is clearly stated in the Satyagraha 
pledge. Follow it and you will find it will be your 
Kamadhenu. 

I hope there will be no resentment about my arrest. 

I have received what I was seeking, either withdrawal 
of the Rowlatt Legislation or imprisonment. The depar- 
ture from truth by a hair's breadth or violence committed' 
against anybody, whether Englishmen or Indian, will 
surely damn the great cause the Satyagrahis are 
handling. 

. I hope the Hindu-Muslim unity which seems now to 
have taken a firm hold of the people will become a 
reality and I feel convinced that it will only be a reality 
if the suggestions I have ventured to make in my com- 
munication to the press are carried out. The responsi- 
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bility of the Hindus in the matter is greater than that 
•of the Mahomedans, they being in a minority, and I 
hope they will discharge their responsibility in a manner 
worthy of their country. 

I have also made certain suggestions regarding the 
proposal of Swadeshi. Now, I commend them to your 
serious attention and you will find that as your ideas of 
Satyagraha become matured, the Hindu-Muslim unity 
are but parts of Satyagraha. 

Finally, it is my firm belief that we shall obtain 
•salvation only through suffering and not by reforms 
dropping on us from England, no matter how unstint- 
dngly they might be granted. The English are a great 
•nation, but the weaker also go to the wall if they come 
'in contact with them. When they are themselves 
■courageous, they have borne untold sufferings and they 
only respond to courage and sufferings, and partnership 
with them is only possible after we have developed 
indomitable courage and the faculty for unlimited 
suffering. There is a fundamental difference between 
their civilization and ours. They believe iii the doctrine 
of violence or brute force as the final arbiter. My 
■ reading of our civilization is that we are expedted to 
.believe in soul force or moral force as the final arbiter,' 
and this is Satyagraha. We are groaning under the 
sufferings which we jwould avoid if we could, because 
we have swerved from the path laid down for us by 
ancient civilization. 

I hope that Hindus, Mohamedans, Sikhs, Parsees, 
■Christians, Jews and all who are born in India or who 
'made India their land of adoption will fully participate 
in these national observances, and I hope too that women 
will take therein ks full a share as men. ' • ■ 
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SATYAGRAHA AND DURAGRAHA 

Mr. Gandhi returned to Bombay on the llth April’ 
having been prevented from entering the Provinces of 
Punjab and Delhi. A.n order was soon after served on- 
him requiring him to confine his activities within the 
limits of the Bombay Presidency. On arrival, he issued 
the following message : 

I have not been able to understand the cause of so much 
excitement and disturbance that followed my detention. 
It is not Satyagraha. It is worse than Duragraha.. 
Those who join Satyagraha demonstrations were bound 
one and all to refrain at all hazard from violence, not to- 
throw stones or in any way whatever to injure anybody. 

Butin Bombay we have been throwing stones. We 
have obstructed tramcars by putting obstacles in the' 
way. This is not Satyagraha. We have demanded the 
release of about 50 men who had been arrested for deeds 
of violence. Our duty is chiefly to get ourselves arrested. 
It is breach of religious duty to endeavour to secure the 
release of those who have committed deeds of violence. 
We are not therefore justified.on any grounds whatever 
in demanding the release of those who have been arrest- 
ed. I have' been asked whether a Satyagrahi is res- 
ponsible for the results that follow from that mpvement. 

I have replied that they are. I therefore suggest that if 
we cannot conduct this movement without the, slightest 
violence from our side the movement might have, to be 
abandoned or it 'may be. necessary to give it a different 
and sdll more restricted shape. It may be necessary to 
go even .further. The time may come forme to offer 
, Satyagraha against , ourselves. I would not deem it a. 
disgrace that we die. I shall be pained to hear of the 
death of a Satyagrahi, but I shall consider it to be the 
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proper sacrifice given for the sake of struggle. But if 
-those who are not Satyagrahis, who shall not have joined 
the movement, who are even against the movement, 
received any injury at all, every Satyagrahi will be 
responsible for that sinful injury. My responsibility 
will be a million times heavier. I have embarked upon 
the struggle with a due sense of responsibility. 

I have just heard that some English gentlemen have 
been injured. Some may even have died from such 
injuries. If so, it would be a great blot on Satyagraha. 
For me, Englishmen too are our brethren. We can 
have nothing against them, and for me since such as I 
have described are simply unbearable, but I know how 
to offer Satyagraha against ourselves. As against our- 
selves what kind of Satyagraha can I offer ? I do not see 
what penance I can offer, excepting that it is for me to 
fast and if need be, by so doing, to give up this body and 
thus prove the truth of Satyagraha. I appeal to you to 
peacefully disperse and to refrain from acts that may ih 
any way bring disgrace upon the people of Bombay. 


RULES OF CONDUCT AT MEETINGS 

On 14th April 1919, Mr. Gandhi has issued the 
following advice to the public : 

In order that Satyagraha may have full play and a 
chance of permeating the masses, in my humble opinion 
the following instructions should be strictly obeyed : 

Some of the items may require change later, the rest 
are inviolable principles of Satyagraha.* No procession* 
no organised demonstration, no hartal on any account 
v^hatsoever without instructions of the Committee. 

' All police orders to be implicitly obeyed. 
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No violence, no stone-throwing, no obstructions \o 
itramcars and other traffic, no pressure to be exercised 
against any one. 

At public meetings no clapping hands, no demonstra- 
tions of approval or disapproval, no cries of shame, no 
-cheers, perfect stillness, perfect obedience to instructions 
•of volunteers or management. 


SUSPENSION OF THE FIRST CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
CAMPAIGN 

On l8th April I919, Mr. Gandhi, who arrived in 
Bombay that day from Ahmedabad, addressed the 
following letter to the Secretaries of the Satyagraha 
•Sabha: 

‘ It is not without sorrow that I feel compelled to 
.advice temporary suspension of Civil Disobedience. I 
.give this advice, not because I have less faith in its 
efficacy, but because I have, if possible, greater faith 
than before. It is my perception of the law of Satya- 
graha which impels to suggest suspension. I am sorry 
that when I embarked upon a mass movement I under- 
rated the forces of evil, and I must now pause and con- 
sider how best to meet the situation. But whilst doing so, 
I wish to say that from a careful examination of the 
tragedy at Ahmedabad and Viramgam, I am convinced 
that Satyagraha had nothing to do* with the violence of 
the mob and that many swarmed round the banner of 
mischief raised by the mob largely because of their 
affection for Ansuya Ben and myself. Had Government 
in an unwise manner not prevented me from entering 
Delhi and so compelled me to disobey their orders, I 
feel certain that Ahmedabad and Viramgam would have 
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remained free from the horrors of the last week. In, 
other words, Satyagraha has neither b.een the cause nor 
the occasion of the upheaval. If anything the,presence 
of Satyagraha has acted as a check, howsoever slight,, 
upon previously existing lawless elements. 

As regards the events in the Punjab, it is admitted 
that they are unconnected with th.e Satyagraha move- 
ment. In the course of the Satyagraha struggle in South 
Africa several thousand indentured Indians had struck 
work. This was a Satyagraha strike and therefore, entire- 
ly peaceful and voluntary. Whilst the strike was going 
on, a strike of European miners, railway employees, etc. 
was declared. Overtures were made to me to make com- 
mon cause with the European strikers. As a Satyagrahi, 
1 did not require a moment’s consideration to decide not 
to do so. I went further and for fear of our strike being 
classed with the strike of Europeans, in which methods 
of violence and the use of arms found prominent place,, 
ours was suspended and Satyagraha from that moment 
came to be recognized by the Europeans of South 
Africa as a humble and honest movement and, in the 
words of General Smuts, a “ constitutional movement.” 

I can do no less at the present critical moment. I 
would be untrue to Satyagraha if I allowed it, by any 
action of mine to be used as an occasion for feeding 
violence, for embittering relations between the English 
and .the Indians. Onr Satyagraha must, .therefore, now 
consist in ceaselessly helping the authorities in all the 
.ways available to us as Satyagrahis to x'estore order and' 
to curb lawlessness. We can turn the tragedies going 
bn before us to good account if we. could, but succeed in 
gaining the adherence of the masses to the fundamental 
;principles. of /Satyagraha. Satyagraha is like a banian 
tree, with innumerable branches. Cijil Disobedience is 
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one such branch. Satya (truth) and Ahimsa (non- 
violence) together make the parent trunk from which all 
innumerable branches shoot out. We have found, by 
bitter experience, that whilst in an atmosphere of 
lawlessness. Civil Disobedience found ready acceptance, 
Satya (truth) and Ahimsa (non-violence) from “ which . 
alone Civil Disobedience can worthily spring, have 
commanded little or no respect. Ours then is a 
Herculian task, but we may not shirk it. We must 
fearlessly spread the doctrine of Satya and Ahimsa and 
then and not till then, shall we be able to undertake 
mass Satyagraha. 

. My attitude towards the Rowlatt legislation remains 
unchanged. Indeed I do feel that the Rowlatt legislation 
is one of many causes of the present unrest, but in a 
surcharged atmosphere I must refrain from examining 
these causes. 

The main and only purpose of this letter is to advise 
all Satyagrahis to temporarily suspend Civil Dis- 
obedience, to give Government effective co-operation in 
restoring order and by preaching and practice to gain 
adherence > to the fundamental principles mentioned 
above. 


Mr. HORNIMAN’S deportation 

On 27th April Mr. Gandhi issued the following 
manifesto on receipt of the news of Mr. EJorniman's 
deportation : 

To brothers and sisters, — With great sorrow and equal 
pleasure I have inform you that Government have to-day 
removed Mr, Horniman from Bombay and he has been 
placed' on board a steamer bound , for England. Mr. 
Horniman is a very brave and generous Englishman, 
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He has given us the inantram, liberty. He has fearlessly 
exposed the wrong wherever he has seen it and thus has 
been an ornament to the race to which he belongs and 
rendered it a great service. Every Indian knows his 
services to India. - I am sorry for the event because a 
brave Satyagrahi has been deported while I retain my 
physical liberty. I am glad because Mr. Horniman has 
been given the occasion of fulfilling his pledge. The 
publication of the Chronicle will, for the time being, be 
discontinued because the directors have wisely decided 
not to accede to the improper demands of Government; 
In reality, however, the continuance of the Chronicle 
without Mr. Horniman would be like an attempt to 
sustain a body when the soul has departed. The 
condition I have described is truly serious. Satyagraha 
is bn the anvil. At the same time this is a fine 
opportunity for demonstrating its purity and its 
invincibility. It will rest with Saryagrahis and other 
inhabitants of India to take advantage of the 
opportunity. I can fully appreciate the deep wound that 
will be caused to every Satyagrahi by the separation of 
a brave comrade. The National cause will certainly feel 
hurt to find that the one who presented it with a daily 
draught of liberty is no more in its midst. At a time 
like this Satyagrahis .and others will in my opinion 
demonstrate their true affection for Mr. Horniman by 
only remaining perfectly calm. It will be sheer thought- 
lessness to break . the peace. Modern civilisation 
challenges the ancient. The Satyagraha now going on 
is based upon" the teachings of the ancient civilisation, 
and if India accepts Satyagraha, the superiority of the 
ancient civilisation will be indicated. The world will see 
modern civilisation in its nakedness and there is no 
doubt that its votaries will retrace, their steps. The 
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follofing are the practical saggestions I veiitore to 
place before yoD. 

There should he no stoppage of business anywhere 
in Hindustan ; there should be no large public meetings 
of protests, no processions; no violence of any kind 
whatsoever; every effort should be made to stop any 
tendency thereto, I ask Satyagrahis and the 
sympathisers not to lose faith in the eicicy of 
Satyagraha and firmly to believe that the Satyagraha 
pledge will be carried out in its entirety.-M, I G, , 



SATYAGRAHA LEAFLETS 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROHIBITED LITERATURE 

The folio wing was issued on 7th April, 1919, on behalf 
of the Bombay Satyagraha Sabha : 

, Satyagrahis should receive copies of prohibited litera- 
ture for distribution. A limited number of copies can be 
had from the Secretaries of the Satyagraha Sabha. 
Satyagrahis should, as far as possible, write their names 
and addresses as sellers so that they may be traced 
when wanted by the Government for prosecution. 

Naturally, there can be no question of secret sale of 
this literature. At the same time, there should be no- 
forwardness either, in distributing it. It is open to- 
Satyagrahis to^form small groups of men and women to- 
whom they may read this class of literature. The 
object in selecting prohibited literature is not merely to- 
commit a civil breach of the law regarding it, but it is- 
also to supply people with clean literature of a high 
moral value. It is expected that the Government will 
confiscate such. Satyagrahis have to be as independent 
of finance as possible. When, therefore, copies are 
confiscated, Satyagrahis are requested to ■ make copies 
of prohibited literature themselves or by securing the 
assistance of willing friends and to make use of it until 
it is confiscated by giving readings to the people from 
it. It is stated that such readings would amount to- 
dissemination of prohibited literature. When whole 
copies are exhausted by dissemination or confiscation',, 
Satyagrahis may continue Civil Disobedience by writing, 
out and distributing extracts from accessible books. 
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THE “SA.TYAGRAHr^ 

On 7th April 1919, Mr. Gandhi issued as Editor the 
first liunaber of the “ Satyagrahi/’ an unregistered single 
'Sheet newspaper, in contravention of the Press Act. It 
was issued for sale at one pice per copy. 

It thus referred to the risks it underwent : “The editor 
is liable at any moment to be arrested, and it is impossi- 
ble to ensure the continuity of publication until India is 
in a happy position of supplying editors enough to take 
the place of those who are arrested. It is not our intenr 
tion to break for all time the laws governing the publi- 
'Cation of newspapers. This paper will, therefore, exist 
^0 long only as the Rowlatt Legislation is not with- 
drawn.’^ 

The article went on to give the following advice to 
Satyagrahis ; “ We are now in a position to expect to be 
•arrested at any moment. It is, therefore, necessary to bear 
^iin mind that if any one is arrested, he should, without 
causing any difficulty, allow himself to be arrested, and, if 
summoned to appear before a Court, he should do so. No 
defence should be offered and no pleaders engaged ir? 
the matter. If a fine is imposed with the alternative of 
imprisonment, the imprisonment should be accepted. ^ If 
-only fine is imposed, it ought not to be paid ; but his 
property, if he has any, should be allowed to be sold. 
There should be no demonstration of grief or otherwise 
made by the remaining Satyagrahis by reason of the 
arrest and imprisonment of their comrade. It cannot be 
too often repeated that we court imprisonment, and we 
may. not complain of it when we actually receive it. 
When once imprisoned, it is our duty to conform to.alj 
prison regulations, as prison reform is no part of our 
campaign at the present moment. A Satyagrahi may 
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not resort to surreptitious practices. All that the 
Satyagrahis do can only and must be done openly. 

- Regarding the civil breach of the law governing the 
publication of newspapers, the idea is to publish in 
every Satyagraha centre a written newspaper without 
registering it It need not occupy more than one side of 
half a foolscap. When such a newspaper is edited, it 
will be found how difficult it is to fill up half a sheet 
It is a well known fact that a vast majority of news- 
papers contain much padding. Further, it cannot be 
denied that newspaper articles written under the terror 
of the very strict newspaper law. have a double meaning. 
A Satyagrahi for whom punishments provided by law 
have lost all terror can give only in an unregistered 
newspaper his thoughts and opinion unhampered by 
any other consideration than that of his own conscience. 
His newspaper, therefore, if otherwise well edited, can 
become a most powerful vehicle for transmitting pure 
ideas in a concise manner and there need be no fear of* 
inability to circulate a hand-written newspaper, for it 
will be the duty of those who may receive the first copies 
to re-copy till at last the process of multiplication is 
made to cover if necessary the whole of the masses of 
India and it must not be forgotton that we have in India 
the tradition of imparting instruction by oral teaching. 


SELF-EXAMINATION 

Satyagraha has made unexpectedly rapid progress in 
the course of one short week. But it is necessary to- 
Consider whether the movement is progressing in the- 
‘right direction or not. Several very regrettable and 
latitoward incidents have occurred. 
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It has been brought home to Satyagrahis that 
Satyagraha is not an easy weapon to handle. Satya- 
grahis have been often asked if they are not responsible 
for the varied consequences of this struggle. We have 
always answered this inquiry in the affirmative. 
Satyagrahis will always follow truth, and will not by 
thought, word, or deed, hurt anybody. They will carry 
on the struggle with such self-restraint and discipline as 
will enable them to acquire firm control over the people 
whose sympathy and co-operation they desire and have 
already been successful in winning in such an appreci- 
able degree. The experience of the last week has 
clearly shown that Satyagrahis are not yet in a position 
to control the masses. The true spirit of Satyagraha 
has not yet permeated the people with the result that 
they are not yet able to express their feelings in a 
manner worthy of Satyagraha. This undoubtedly casts 
a slur upon Satyagraha. 

All the same, the Satyagrahi will not be discouraged. 
It is only when the Rowlatt legislation is withdrawn or 
when he has sacrificed himself at the altar of truth that 
he will rest. He will learn from his daily experiences 
during the struggle, educate the people, explain to' them 
in public and in private the secret of Satyagraha. He 
will make it clear to them what priceless happiness can 
be found in suffering, in refraining from returning evil 
for evil, in adhering to truth, in sacrificing himself. He 
will capture their hearts with love and will show them how 
to conquer our enemies by love. The path of a Satya- 
grahi is beset with insurmountable difficulties. But in 
true Satyagraha there is neither disappointment nor 
defeat. , As truth is all powerful, Satyagraha can never be 
defeated. India is a vast country and the ancient law of 
Satyagraha appears new to our countrymen, but this 
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cannot deter us. Satyagrahis will work day and night 
to educate the people and will show to them that, true 
Satyagraha can be our “Kamadhenu.” If he is not 
heeded, he will plead with the people, will offer Satya- 
graha even to them, by fasting unto death and so will 
induce his countrymen to join in the crusade, which 
must end in victory. — 16th April 1919. 


“ TO MY SISTERS AND BROTHERS ” 

I could not speak to you at length in my address at the 
Satyagrahashram on Monday last ; but I wish to place 
my thoughts before the public through a few leaflets. 
Let me first render accounts. I had received till yester- 
day Rs. 770 towards , the Fund suggested by me. I 
request that there should be no delay with regard to this 
fund, and that none in Ahmedabad should be found 
wanting in his duty. This fund has had its origin in 
the idea of penance, but its public utility is no less than 
its penitential value. I visited the Civil Hospital yester- 
day in company with Ben Anasuya and Mr.. Krishnalal 
Desai, and spoke to all the patients there. I see that we 
shall have to get pecuniary , help to the families of the 
many of the wounded. I learnt on the spot that 22 of 
the men brought there had died of the wounds. There 
is no doubt, there have been many more deaths. A 
clear duty, therefore, lies upon us, as citizens, to find out 
the families of the deceased and to give them what help 
we can. I have been asked as to who will be the 
beneficiaries of these moneys ? I am afraid that we could 
not compensate those, who have sustained loss of pro- 
perty; we can render some little help only to the fami- 
lies of the dead and wounded. These include two or 
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three Englishmen ; (now ascertained to be one) ; our first 
duty is to render help to their families, since we are 
responsible for their deaths. We had no excuse whatso- 
ever for killing them. They have been killed simply 
•out of animosity. If we dp really repent for what we 
have done, it is our duty to aid their families. That is 
the least penance we can do. I have been able to see 
that most of our brethren, too, who have died, were 
altogether innocent, I saw amongst the wounded several 
boys of 10 or ll. Our next duty is, to help all these. 
A man from Viramgam came to me complaining that he 
had lost two of his brothers. Very likely many more 
■such cases will be forthcoming. If Viramgam also pays 
its quota to the Fund, we might be able to extend our 
help to them. If it fails, I am afraid, we shall not be 
able to render that assistance. 

Some of us believe that we can obtain our rights by 
such acts of terrorisation, violence and arson. Satya- 
graha, on the contrary, holds that the rights so obtained 
should be rejected. I admit that, of the two parties using 
brute force, the one possessing more of it than the other 
apparently gains its end. My 40 years^ experience tells 
me that objects so attained do not permanently benefit 
the winner. There may well be two opinions on this 
point. But there can be no difference of opinion on the 
fact that, so far as brute force is concerned, we are no 
match for the Government. Our physical force is as 
nought before theirs. I would dare say, therefore, that 
those who advise us to use physical fprce. are sadly 
mistaken, and we should never listen to their advice. 
Expediency tells us that there is one and only one 
recourse for us and that is Satyagraha or Dharmabala 
‘(£e. spirit force). Now Dharmabala can spring only 
from suffering. Oppressing, harrasing, or assaulting 
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others cannot add to our spiritual strength. The- 
events in Ahmedabad would have been impossible, 
had we but a true sense of Dharma. It is one of our 
duties to prevent mischief. If the men and women of 
Ahmedabad could be brave,- all mischief would cease. 
It is obviously a. far greater thing to overcome mischief 
by Spirit Force, than to do so by Brute Force. We have 
seen that violent outbreaks have not benefited us at all.. 
I have already said that they had nothing to do with my 
release. The outbreaks commenced on the loth. The 
decision to’release me in Bombay was arrived at on the 
9th. It cannot therefore have been in any way the 
result of those outbreaks. Moreover, those who have- 
faith in Satyagraha should be the last men to resort to^ 
violence to secure my release. 

Let us now consider what further loss we have sus- 
tained. I reminded you on Monday that the Offices 
which were burnt down belonged to ourselves. But we- 
have an indirect ownership therein, and the fact that 
the expenses of rebuilding them may perhaps not fall 
directly on us may make us indifferent to the mischief 
done. The loss to our commerce by closing of the 
Telegraph Office may also fail to affect us. But con- 
sider the consequence of burning down the University 
Examination Pandal. I understand that it was erectedf 
by a contractor, it was his property and was worth 
about Rs. 18,000. Who will compensate the contractor ?' 
Can we imagine the soreness of his feelings ? Surely the 
incendiaries must never have thought of making up for 
the loss. I am informed that there were many orna- 
ments deposited in the District Court Treasury as being 
matter* of dispute in Civil cases and otherwise. Some 
estimate their value at Rs. 50,000, while others value 
them at a higher figure still. We know nothing about 
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the owners of these ornaments. They have lost them 
for good. Government may not compensate them ; and 
even if they do, it will be from our money. The poor 
innocent people, who have thus lost their ornaments, will 
not perhaps so much as approach the Government to> 
demand them. Where was the justice of our ferreting 
out from Rao Bahadur Bulakhidas ’ house, all the things 
therein and making a bonfire of thefn ? I have been told 
the Rao Bahadur’s career has been far from good ; that 
he harasses the people. Granting that this is so, may 
we, therefore, burn the property of such officers ? If 
people Were thus to take the law into their own hands, 
there would be an end to peace and public safety and a 
perpetual reign of terror would prevail. If any and 
every person, aggrieved by an officer’s conduct, were to- 
be regarded as within his rights to violate the person 
and property of that officer, no officer would be safe. 
A country, where such a state of affairs prevails, is not 
considered to be civilised, and the people there live 
in constant fear. Consider the hideous barbarity 
of burning alive the Aval Karkun of Viramgam. What 
offence had he committed ? Or if he had committed any, 
why had we not the courage. to obtain his dismissal ? 
Sergeant Fraser, an innocent Englishman who had 
sought refuge in an Indian house, was marched out of 
the house and hacked to pieces. What can India gain 
out of such a piece of brutality ? One direct result we 
have already had and that is, the bitterness of feeling 
between the English and ourselves has been augmented,. 
and several innocent lives have been lost. The only 
result to obtain rights through association and co-opera- 
tion with such hooligans can be that if such attempts 
succeed, the rights so. obtained could be enjoyed only on 
conditions imposed by the hooligans. Rights so obtain- 
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-ed are not rights at all, they are rather the signs of our 

• enslavement. The events of Ahmedabad and Viramgam 
are no indication of our heroism ; they do not in any 
way prove our manliness ; they have simply disgraced 
us; our movement has received a set-back; Satyagraha 
has had to be restricted. In giving you this bare picture, 
my purpose is to show how thousands of people, who 

• disliked such violence, put up with it as helpless and 
powerless creatures. It indicates that at this moment, 
we do not possess the true force of Dharma and Truth. 
It is therefore that I have said that there is no salvation 
for India except through Satyagraha. I shall endeavour 
as best as I can, to explain what this Satyagraha is in 
later leaflets, which I entreat my sisters and brothers to 
carefully read and understand and ponder upon and 
carry out the suggestions made therein. 

M. K. G. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MAHATMA GANDHI’S WRITINGS 

There are two poems published and being distribu- 
ted, entitled “Mahatma Gandhino Satyagraha’’ and 
“ Mahatma Gandhina Udgar. ” They bear the signature 
•of Labhshanker Harjiwandas Dihorkar. The ideas ex- 
ipressed in these verses are not mine. Some of them, are 
ipoisonous, calculated to promote ill-will and excite 
passions. They are, therefore, opposed to Satyagraha. 
I therefore advise all brothers and sisters not to accept 
•anything as written by me unless it is signed by me. 
The present times are so critical that one cannot be too 
•cautious about anything lest he might be led astray. 

My writings cannot be poisonous, they must be free 
from ganger, for it is my special religious conviction that 
cannot truly attain our goal by proipoting ill-wiU 
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against the rulers or any one else. There can be no 
room for untruth in my writings, because it is my unsha- 
kable belief that there is no religion other than truth 
and because I am capable of rejecting aught obtained at 
the cost of truth. My writings cannot but be free from 
hatred towards any individual because it is my firm' 
belief that it is love that sustains the earth. There only 
is life where there is love. Life without love is death. 
LoVe is the reverse of the coin of which the obverse is 
truth. It is my firm faith and it is my experience of 
forty years that we can conquer the world by truth and 
love. I believe that we can remedy the mistakes of our 
rulers by means of truth and love, and my writings can 
therefore have no incitement to violence to person or 
property. It is obviously not possible for me to read 
everything that is written or printed in my name and I 
would therefore ask everyone to apply the above- 
mentioned test tb all that purports to be published in my 
jiame and I further wish and pray that every one should' 
reject anything that has the slightest trace of untruth, 
disaffection, hatred, violence and the like. I do not know 
the author of the poems mentioned above, but should he 
see this leaflet, I advise him that it is necessary for him 
before aftributing any words or statements to any one to 
show them to him and obtain his permission to publish 
them as his. This is the least that prudence and self- 
f^traint demands. ^ 


WHAT THEN OUGHT WE TO DO ? 

It is a good omen for Satyagraha that Bombay has. 
preserved peace in spite of the unendurable separation 
of Mr. Horniman from' us. I hope that it will be 
preserved whenever our other friends are arrested and 
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even if I am arrested. The Government are entitled to 
arrest those whom they suspect. Moreover, in our 
movement we consider it the proper thing to be arrested 
and imprisoned, when before our conscience we are 
found guiltless. • How can we, therefore, be angry when 
any Satyagrahi is arrested ? We ought to know that the 
sooner innocent men are arrested the sooner will this 
struggle end. I have heard some people say that in 
Satyagraha also the end is achieved by violence. They 
argue that when Satyagrahis are arrested, people 
become excited, resort to violence and thus get their 
demands acceded to. I held this to be a dreadful 
superstition. The reverse is the truth. By the arrest of a 
Satyagrahi, violence ensued in Ahmedabad and we have 
-experienced the results of .that violence. The people 
•there are cowed down. Gujprat which never had the. 
military in its midst , has had an experience of it. It is 
my firm conviction that the victory of Satyagraha is 
attainable only by adherence to truth, avoidance of 
violence and by suffering. My experience in South 
Africa, Champaran, Kaira and other places fully bear, 
•out the truth of my statement. So long as we do not 
appreciate this truth, we are in no way fitted foi; 
Satyagraha. The question arises— “ What then ought we 
to do ? Are we to sit with folded hands in spite of Mr. 
Horniman's deportation?” I reply that the observance 
of perfect calm is itself a demonstration of our grief 
•over the separation, and of our intense activity along 
Satyagraha lines, and by maintaining the same calmness 
of spirit we shall be better able to reach our goal and to 
welcgme back our friend. When Hindustan accustomed 
in the course of .this struggle to rely only upon truth and 
non-violence, we shall be able to beginCivil Disobedience. 
Some say that it will take years before India recognises 
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the supremacy of Truth and Non-violence and therefore 
it must take years to bring this struggle to a successful 
€nd. I would content myself with saying that wheh 
once the forces of Truth and Ahimsa are set in motion, 
the speed as they move becomes so accelerated that 
they take no time in permeating millions. For, what is 
needful is to produce an impression of Truth and 
Non-Violence upon their hearts and to infect them with 
faith in the efficacy of these two forces. If the Satya- 
grahis are true it need not take longer than a month or 
two to bring about this result. 

I venture to tender the following advice in order that, 
as. suggested above, Truth and Non-Violence may 
permeate the . masses with an ever-increasing velocity. 
Great movernents all the world over depend for their 
success largely upon the mercantile class. . Bombay is 
a great emporium of trade in Hindustan, indeed in the 
world. With what rapidity will the force'of truth move 
if the merchants of Bombay were to avoid untruth and 
all the faults flowing from it, even though introduction of 
truth in their business may mean smaller profits or even 
loss. What greater honour can we pay to Mr. Horniman 
than by adopting honesty as our watch-word in our 
mercantile transactions ? The foundations of ouir 
success rests in Truth and, if it pelryades mercantile 
affairs, it will be a play-tbing to pull dow:n the other 
citadels of untruth ? I feel convinced that it is not difficult 
for those merchants of Bombay who have regard for Mr. 
Horniman to act according to the advice tendered by me 
that, if we can impress the Government with the truth 
in us and by strictly observing the principle of 
non-violence assure them of their harmlessness, it may 
not be necessary for us to resume Civil Disobedience* — 
mh April JQlQ. M* K. G. 
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BE PATIEMT AND HAVE FULL FAITH 
Brothers and Sisters, 

Friends have been incessantly telling me, a strong 
feeling prevails that some way ought to be found to give 
expression to popular feeling in the matter of Mr* 
Horniman’s deportation. The desire is quite natural. 
But as I have already observed, the fact that we have 
preserved peace is itself an eloquent demonstration of 
our feelings. Tt is my special opinion that such pre- 
servation of peace is only possible where Satyagraha is 
going on. I believe that the authorities have also been 
amazed at the profound peace prevailing throughout the- 
city. And no wonder. The Government know that 
popular feeling regarding Mr. Horriiman runs high. In 
order that a demonstration of this feeling may not run 
in undesirable channels, the Government have made- 
elaborate military dispositions. But it is highly credi- 
table to Bombay that the Military have had to remain 
idle. It is a worthy achievement for Satyagraha. L 
have no doubt that if people could thus restrain them-^ 
selves on all occasioins, the nation would occupy a much 
higher status. " No one need assume that we have not 
been taking or that we shall, no longer take measures 
for getting Mr. Horniman back in our midst. Of all 
measures the present calmness is the greatest. Yet I 
suggest that those who are keen on suspension of 
business may devote a day’s profits to some public 
activity'. But the chief thing ! am desirous of in this 
leaflet fe the following : The agitation, hitherto, adopted 
in this country is as different from Satyagraha as the 
North Pole is from the South. An appreciation of this 
fact 'will of itself rerriove many of our perplexities. We 
hate. ^ekf that there is a difference between Satyagrahat 
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meetings and others. Satyagraha is based upon 
Religion. In it only truth, calmness, serenity,. patience, 
fearlessness, etc., should alone be seen. A Satyagraha 
strike must differ from the others. I have already 
quoted an occasion when a Satyagraha strike had to be 
suspended when a different strike was declared. What 
we expect to attain by acclamations in ordinary 
movements we' often gain by silence, in Satyagraha. 
The human voice can never reach the distance that is 
covered by the still small voice of conscience. Instances 
to show the unique character of Satyagraha can easily 
be multiplied and we ought not to be surprised to see 
things not going in the orthodox fashion. And I^ 
therefore, beseech all hot to be agitated because they see 
ao outward demonstration over Mr. Horniman’s deporta- 
tion. I ask them to be patient and to have full faith 
that by going along the path of Satyagraha we shall 
meet bur brother all the sooner for it. — 28th April 1919. 

' ' ■ . . M. K. G. 


OBSERVE SELF-RESTRAINT 
Sisters and Brothers, 

I have two letters from Mr. Horniman which I exjject 
you must all be anxious to read. The one addressed to 
me reads : — . • 

My Dear Mahatmaji, 

They are taking me away at last. I have been rushed 
off without notice. This is only to say ‘Au revoir’ and 
to ask your blessing. God speed you in your work for 
the Indian people. 

I shall, do what I can wherever I am; . 

Ever Yours affectionately, 

(Sd.) B. G. horniman , 
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That to Mr. Jamnadas is as follows; — 

My dear Jamnadas, 

I hope whatever, happens Bombay will remain quiet. 

I don’t know whether this letter will reach you, but if 
it does, give my love to every body. In the meanwhile, I 
shall work for India wherever I may be. 

Ever yours, 

: (Sd.) B. G. HORNIMAN. 

Both these letters were written by him from S. S. 
“ Takada. ” Further news is that his health is alright, that 
he is being well looked after and that the officers have 
treated him with all courtesy. The order of deportation 
means that Mr. Horniman will be absolutely free on 
reaching England, that there ' will be no restriction 
whatsoever on his liberty, and as he is resolved to work 
for' India wherever he is, it is likely. that he will render 
great service to India while in England. This, however, 
is but , a poor consolation for the people. They would 
be satisfied only if the order of deportation is withdrawn 
and we cannot sit still till we find him back in our midst. 
We know how we can get him back in our midst. The 
first and the foremost thing is to observe self-restraint 
and to learn to keep peace: If we break the. peace we 
shall only be delaying Mr.. Horniman’s return and 
paining him . — SOth April 1919. 

•.M..K.G.. 


SATYAGRAHA AND CIVIL OBEDIENCE 
Brothers and Sisters, 

Letters continue to pour in containing complaints 
about the so-called inactivity regarding Mr. Hornim an’s 
deportation. Most of these letters are anoiymDus. One 
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of them states that it does not matter even if violence be 
the result of our holding large meetings etc. It adds 
that we shall gain nothing without violeace and that 
without it we shall not be able to bring Mr. Horniman 
back to India. 

It is simple enough to give a reply to the foregoing 
along the lines of Satyagraha. If violence be the condi-^ 
tion of Mr. Horniman’s return to India, then Satyagrahis 
have to be content with separation. But there is absor 
lutely no fear of any such result from non-violenoei Wfe 
can certainly bring about .-his risturn by Sat yagraha. 
Indeed we can hasten, it. b‘yl Satyagraha alone — Satya^ 
graha consists at times in Civil Disobedience and other 
times in civil obedience. It consists at times in declare 
ing hartal, or holding large public meetings or arranging 
processions and other times in refraining from any. one 
‘Or all of these things. Satyagrahis may not do a single 
thing that would bring about or encourage violence.* ^At 
the present moment people are in a' ferment, they are 
angry and it is likely that large meetings, processions, 
.hartals may increase excitements and even end in 
violence. Both the people and the Police are liable to 
err and both may have to suffer for the mistake of either^ 
It is therefore clear that Satyagrahis ought to prevent 
isuch untoward results by every means at their disposal. 
Therein lies their Satyagraha. The nation can only rise 
highet by reason of the effort to be put forth, the disci- 
pline to be undergone and the soul-force to be exerted for 
the attainment of such an end. When the people have 
disciplined themselves to remain calm, to curb anger, to 
handle processioiis with self-restraint, to bring about 
.hartals without threat or violence, when volunteers are 
so trained that the people listen to and act according to 
;their instructions, we are in a position to hold ineetings > 
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declare hartals and arrange processions. It is enough 
to see that the just demands of a people so trained 
become irresistible. The present activity is directed 
towards the attainment’ of that end and I urge all to read 
this leaflet and those who are able to help, to go to the 
Satyagraha Sabha ofl&ces and have their names regis- 
tered as helpers. 

, Now let us for a moment examine, not from the Satya* 
graha but from the ordinary standpoint, the proposition 
that we can by violence Ibring about Mr. Horniman's. 
early return or accomplish our- other objects. I believe 
that what is true and possible in other countries is not 
necessarily true and possible in Hindustan. India has 
from times immemorial received a different training. In 
India one cannot recall a time when the whole people 
were engaged in- the use of brute-force. It is my belief 
that India deliberately abandoned universal use of brute 
force,. We have noted the results of violence in the 
Punjab. .Ahmedabad is still suffering. We shall here- 
after be able to measure the full dreadful effect of 
violence. One such effect ns the suspension of Civil 
Disobedience. We ought, therefore, to consider as 
erroneous the belief that by violence we can hasten Mr. 
Horniman’s return or gain other objects. 

In one of the letters received by me, it is argued that- 
Satyagrahis have no right to advise others to refrain 
from demonstrations etc., even if they choose to do- 
so. ’ But we l^obseive at the present moment in Hindus- 
tan a vast number of people are desirous of taking part 
in all . Satyagraha activities, other than Civil Disobedi- 
ence. This state of things causes as much anxiety as 
pleasure. . It throws a tremendous responsibility upon 
Satyagrahis. One of them is this : if the people are 
interested in. Satyagraha and are desirous of experieh- 
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•^ing its wonderful results, Satyagrahis havei to so act 
that the people may become trained to participate in the 
movement in strict accordance with its principles and 
its fundamental principle is adherence to truth andmon- 
violence to person or property, and when the pedple 
■have accepted this principle the whole work will have 
a demonstration of the efficacy of Saityagraha. — 1st May 
1919 . 

M. K. .G, ^ 

WHEN IS SATYAGRAHA GOING TO BE RESUMED ? 

When is Satyagraha going to be resumed? is the ques- 
tion many have been asking me. There are two answers. 
One is that Satyagraha has hot at all ceased. As long 
as we practise truth, and ask others to do so, so long 
Satyagraha can never be said to have ceased. And if 
all practise truth, and refrain from violence to person 
and property, we would immediately get what we want. 
But when all are not prepared to do so, when Satyagrahis 
are only a handful, then we have to devise other methods 
deducible from Satyagraha. One such method is Civil 
Disobedience. I have already explained the reason *why“ 
this Civil Disobedience has been for the time being sus- 
pended. As long as we know that there is every likeli- 
hood, bordering on certainty, of rioting and violence 
following Civil Disobedience, so long disobedience of 
laws cannot be regarded as Civil iDisobedience, but it is' 
disobedience that is thoughtless, uncivih and devoi^’:o£ 
truth. Satyagrahis may never commit such disohor 
dience. The resumption of Civil Disobedience can how- 
ever be hastened by the Satyagrahis completely fulfill-* 
ing their duty. My confidence in Satyagrahis has led 

to assume that we shall be fitted for resuming Civil 
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Disobedience in about two months e. if the Rowlatt 
legislation, is not withdrawn in the meantime, we may 
resume Civil Disobedience by the beginning of July next* 
In provisionally fixing this period, I am guided by the 
following considerations : One of them is that we shall 
have by* that time spread our message throughout the 
country, viz., that during the pendency of Civil Disobe- 
dience no one, under cover of Satyagraha, or the pre- 
tence of helping it, should resort to rioting or violence. 
It may be hoped that the people being convinced that 
the true interest of the country will be served by acting 
in accordance with the message will preserve peace.. 
And peace thus voluntarily sustained will materially 
contribute towards India’s progress. But it is possible 
that India may not understand Satyagraha to this extent. 
In that case there is one more hope of the non-recurrence 
of violence, though the condition upon which the hope 
is based is humiliating for us. It is open to the Satya- 
grahis however to avail of this condition. Indeed it 
becomes their du?ty to resume Satyagraha under such 
conditions. The military dispositions that are now gc^ 
ing on will naturally ensure non-recurrence of violence 
that is so detrimental to the country. The recent out- 
breaks were all so sudden that the Government were 
not prepared to cope with them there and then. But the 
Government arrangements are quite likely to be coniple- 
ted in two months’ time and breach of public peace will 
then be well’ nigh impossible, and therefore also 
conscious or unconscious abuse of Satyagraha. Under 
subh a state of things the Satyagrahis may, without any 
fear of disturbance, • commit Civil Disobedience and 
thereby"- demonstrate* that not violence but Satyagraha 
dlone can help us to secure justice. — 2nd May 1919. 

M. K. G. 
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DUTY OF SATYAGRAHIS ... 

Brothers and Sisters, ' ’ ' 

A proper understanding of two things in Satyagraha 
enables one to solve without effort many doubts. One 
of them is that a Satyagrahi mever does anything out of 
fear from without. He should fear only God, By bear- 
ing this thing in mind we shall clearly see why we have 
suspended Civil Disobedience, why over Mr. Horni- 
man’s deportation we have not declared hartal, not held 
large meetings and not arrange,d processions. In so 
refraining we have not been actuated, if we are true 
Satyagrahis, by fear, but purely by a sense' of duty. 
The more a Satyagrahi fulfils his 'duty as such 
the neareir he brings victory. The other thing to bo 
remembered and which is at the present moment 
perhaps of greater importance than the first is that a 
Satyagrahi never desires to reach the goal by harbour- 
ing or increasing ill-will or hatred against his Opponent. 
Ho will look upon him*, even afe a friend and yet ever 
resist the wrong done by hirh without bearing m^alice 
towards him. By sUch conduct worthy of a Satyagrahi 
causes conducing to enmity will decrease and both 
parties will acknowledge and avoid mistakes. We 
know the Rowlatt legislation to be altogether bad, but 
that is no reason' for harbouring ill-Will ’ against the 
Government. The harbouring of ill-will in no way 
enables uS the better to assess the evil in that legislation 
or to advance the movement against it. On the con- 
trary, such ill-will can only damage the mbVetnent. For 
obsessed by it we refuse to understand or 'weigh the 
Opponents' argument. We thus disable ourselves pro- 
ducing the necessary impression upon the opponent 
a'nd*’to that extent retard*^ victory if we do not make it 
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impossible. We are aware that the question regarding 
Turkey etc., have caused greater hurt to our Mahomedan 
brethren than has been caused to Hindus, Mahomedans 
and others by the Rowlatt legislation. But they cannot 
solve their difficulties by ill-will. These difficulties can 
only be solved by proper deliberation, by properly 
framing and publishing their demands apd by firm 
adherence thereto.. So doing, they can enlist the help' 
of Hindus, Parsis, Christians : in fact the whole world 
and thus make their demands irresistible. If we harbour 
ill-will or anger against the Government on account 
of the Rowlatt legislation or Islamic or other ques-- 
tions and therefore resort to violence, we shall be 
powerless even to consolidate Indian, opinion. The 
gulf between the English and ourselves will widen 
and we. shall be no nearer the goal. Victory attained 
by violence is tantamount to a defeat, for it is momen- 
tary. Then there is increase of ill-will between both 
the parties and each prepares to give? battle to the other. 
There is no such untoward end to Satyagiraha. A Satya-f 
grahiy by . reason of suffering for his, principle, draws 
towards himself universal. sympathy and even melts the 
heart of the so-called enemy.' Had we not erred in 
Ahmedabad, and Viramgaum the histqry of the move^ 
ment would have been written differently. , There would 
have .been no increase of ill-wiH between the English 
and ourselves, ‘ no military dispositions such as we see 
about us and . yet our determination to get rid of , the 
Rowlatt legislation would have remained just as firm* 
The itiovement against it would have gone tiiuch further 
forward; probab/y by .this time it might have b^Q 
jcrowned .with success resulting at the same time in a 
biridging of the gulf between the English and ourselves> 
fit is,hQwever never too late to mend : we can retrace our 
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steps. The retracing consists in curbing anger and ill- 
will against the English and therefore refraining from 
violence. As a matter of fact, the mistake in passing 
the Rowlatt legislation is not of the English nation nor 
.of the English’ in India, It is purely of those in autho- 
rity. Nations are often ignorant of what is done in their 
names. The powers that be do not make deliberate 
^mistakes, they act as they think fit. That fact however 
-does not cause the people any the less harm and there- 
fore whilst we harbour no ill-will against those in 
authority, we spare no pains in taking effective steps for 
mending the mistake but regarding it only such and no 
•more we refrain from violence and secure its reversal by 
'self-suffering.— May 1919. 

M. K. G, " 

SATYAGRAHA IS IMPOSSIBLE SO LONG AS THERE 
IS ILL-WILL 

Brothers and Sisters, . 

We have seen in our last leaflet that, the actions of a 
Satyagrahi should not be prompted by fear from without 
but by the voice from within and that a Satyagrahi 
§hould not think of attaining his objects by harbou!»ing 
ill-will towards his opponents but, should win him over 
by his .friendliness.' I see that many hesitate to accept 
the second proposition. They argue: ‘ How, can we help 
being angry with wrong doers, .Mt is .against. Jiunian 
nature to do otherwise. How.can we separate the wrong 
from the wrong doer ? How is it possible to direct ouj: 
.anger against the wrong without directing it against the 
wrong-doer ? ’ A father, far from getting angry, .with bis 
.son, often expresses his disapproval of_ wrong action by 
taking suffering on his* own person. Only on such 
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mutual conduct is continuance of friendly relations 
between father and son possible. These relations cease 
with the ceasing of such conduct. It is our daily lot to 
go through these experiences and hence the proverb 
‘Let quarrels perish. ^ We can live in peace and be free 
from our fearful position only if we apply the domestic- 
law to our relations with the Government. The doubt 
need not be raised whether the domestic law can at all 
be extended to our relations with the Government and 
whether the law. of love does not for its' operation require 
reciprocity. In^Satyagraha both the parties need not 
be Satyagrahis* Where both the parties are Satyagra- 
his there is no play for Satyagraha, no opportunity 
for the test of love. Insistence on truth can come 
into play only when one party practises untruth or 
injustice. Only then can love be tested. True friend- 
ship is put to the test only when one party dis- 
regards the obligation -of friendship. We stand to- 
love everything when we are angry against the 
Government. Mutual distrust and' mutual ill-will - are- 
thereby augmented. But if we act without in the least 
being angry with the Government, but ^also without 
being cowed down by their armed force, * and without 
submitting to what we believe to be injustice, injustice 
would of itself be removed and we would easily attain 
the equality which is our goal. This equality does not 
depend on our power to ansiwer their brute-force with 
brute-force, but on our ability to stand our - ground 
without fear of brute-force, and real fearlessness is not 
possible without love. A clear victory for Satyagraha is 
impossible so long as there is ill-will. But those who 
believe them'Selves to be weak, are incapable^ of loving. 
Lfet^ then our first act every morning be To make the 
idllowing’ re^solve for the day : I shall not fear anyone 
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on earth. I shall fear only God; I shall not bear ill-will 
towards anyone. I shall not submit to injustice from 
any one. I shall conquer untruth by truth and in re- 
sisting untruth I shall put up with all suffering’ — 4tk 
May 1919. 

M. K. G. 


HARTAL 


Brothers and Sisters, 

Bombay has borne with great calmness the separation* 
of Mr. Horn im an. The long-'sustained calmness observed 
by Bombay even under unendurable circumstances has- 
demonstrated its capacity for self-restraint. But the 
discussions at the meetings of the Satyagraha Sabha and 
reports of popular discussions show that the minds of the 
people are by no meahs appeased. They are desirous of 
publicly expressing their grief and feelings in some way 
or other. The desire is and must be irrepressible. The 
people will never forget what Mr. Horniman has done 
for them. He has given them a new life, a new hope and 
there is no doubt that they have remained calm in the 
hope that an occasion would be provided for them to- 
mark their pure affection for Mn Horniman. The 
Satyagraha Sabha* last night decided after mature, deli- 
beration that next Sunday, llth instant, should be the* 
day of observance of hartol, fasting for 24 hours reckon- 
ing from previous evening, and private religious devo- 
tion in every home. 

The first suggestion i. e. hartal is applicable to the- 
City of Bombay. In times of unrest such as we are- 
passing through, it does not seem proper to declare 
hartal in other places. Not to observe it in other places 
is for the people thereof an act of self-restraint and in the 
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^City of Bombay, too, it is to be confined to independent 
business men. Those who are employed in public or 
private offices are in no way to suspend business unless 
they obtain leave. There should be no pressure exerted 
upon anybody, no force used against any one with a view 
to induce suspension. For suspension brought about by 
force is no suspension, for a mind acted upon by force 
•continues to contemplate the act from which it is 
restrained by force. We are bound not only not to 
interfere with a man who wants to open a shop or t 
• Ghariwalla who wishes to ply for hire, but to afford him 
•every protection. I hope that both men and women in 
Bombay and elsewhere who have no religious or medical 
•objection will observe the fast and devote the day to 
.religious contemplation and try to understand the true 
nature of Satyagraha by recalling the illustrations of 
‘Satyagraha from their own scriptures. shall con- 
:sider hereafter the efficacy of fasting as an aid to 
national progress, to the development of national ideals 
and’to the attainment of restraint over our passipns such 
-as hunger etc. For the time being it is enough that we 
‘Observe an absolutely voluntary Satyagraha hartal next^ 
•Sunday in the city of Bombay, we observe a fast 
‘everywhere and engage in private religious devotion in 
a spirit of calmness and love. We shall th-^r^by add to 
‘Our honour and speed Mr. Horoiman's return.' — 5th Mxj/ 
.1919. 

M. K. a , 


HARTAL: ITS RELIGIOUS SPIRIT 

/Brothers and Sisters, • . ; 

■ -To declare a , AariaZ is no, small matter. It require^ 
:st.rpng reasons to support it. Let us therefore examine 
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the justification for it. The citizens of Bombay are 
impatient to give some outward evidence of their deep ■ 
affection for Mr. Horniman. They can provide it in a 
striking manner by means of hartal. Everybody's feel-- 
ings will be tested thereby. Moreover,, hartal is am* 
ancient Indian institution for expressing national sorrow • 
and we can therefore demonstrate through hartal our ■ 
grief over the deportation, and hartal is the best method, 
of marking our strong disapproval of the action of the - 
Government. It is a means, more powerful than monster ' 
meetings, of expressing national opinion. Thus we serve • 
three purposes by hartal and all of them‘ are so great 
that we do not expose ourselves to the charge of 
exaggeration in declaring hartal, ^ 

This much is clear that none of the purposes above- • 
named will be served if suspension of business is 
brought about through fear of public opprobrium ^ or 
physical pressure. If suspension were to. be brought 
about by terrorism and if Mr. Horniman came to know ■ 
it, he could not but be displeased and grieved by the- 
knowledge, and such artificial hartal would fail to pro- - 
duce any effect upon the Government. Hartal forcibly 
brought about cannot be considered Satyagrahi hartal,. 
In “ any thing Satyagrahi there should be purity of 
motive, means and end. I therefore hope that no man- 
or woman who is unwilling to suspend business will in 
any ^way be interfered with, but that he* or she will be 
guaranteed protection from any harm whatsoever. I 
mould far rather wish that people did not suspend business 
on Sunday in the city of Bombay and that the 07^ganiserc 
mere exposed to ridicule than that force mas used upon a - 
single person in order to make him suspend business. In • 
order, to avoid all risk of commotion in Bombay on^ 
Sunday, the idea of holding public meetings has •beerii: 
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'discountenanced and all have been advised to remain 
indoors. As all Satyagraha activity should be guided 
by the religious spirit, I have suggested that we should 
fast for twenty four hours and devote the day to religious 
contemplation, and it is to be hoped that all the mem- 
bers of . families including children and servants will 
take part in the religious observance. Hindus may 
have Bhagwad Gita read to them. It takes four hours to 
xead through it with clear pronunciation and other 
Hindu religious books might be read in addition or in 
place of it. The Mahomedans and others may have 
their own scriptures read to them. It will be a proper 
way of spending the day to read the stories of great 
.‘Satyagrahis such as Prahlad, Harishchandra, Mirabai, 
Imams Hasan and Hoosein, Socrates and others. It will 
be opportune also to explain to family gatherings Mr. 
Horniman’s title to our affection. The chief thing to be 
rrernembered is that we may not fritter away next Sunday 
in playing cards, Chompat, gambling or in sheer laziness, 
but that it should be so spent as to make us better men 
•and women for national service.* Better placed and 
welUo-do families will, I hope, invite such of their 
neighbours as may be poor, solitary or ignorant, to 
participate in the religious devotion. A brotherly spirit 
is cultivated not by words but only by deeds, 

, Mr. Motilal.Dihyabhas Zaveri of Kalbadevi Road has- 
just dropped in and^ informed me that before the news 
•of the declaration of hartal next Sunday,, he had issued 
invitations for a wedding party on that day. He also 
•said there were fnany such parties to be given on the 
same day. Mr. Motilal was most anxious that he and 
htis friends should take part in the observance. I venture 
to advise that so far as the religious part of the wedding 
♦cereinonial was concerned, it should be gone through 
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■without disturbance, but that dinner parties and other 
rejoicings rnight be postponed to Monday. His patriotic 
affection for Mr. Horniman was such that he immedir 
ately accepted the advice and I tender it for the accep- 
tance of those who may be similarly situated. — 6 th May 
1919 . 

M. K. G. 


HARTAL AND FASTING 
Brothers- and Sisters, i 

By hartal, fasting and religious devotion on Sunday- 
next the people propose to demonstrate to the Govern- 
ment in terms of Satyagraha that it is mot possible for 
them to bring about true contentment by' force of arms. 
So long as the Rowlatt legislation is not withdrawn, so 
long as the Government continue to suppress men like 
Mr. Horniman who carry on innocent agitations against 
such acts of the Government, not only is true contentment 
impossible, but discontent must increase. All the world 
•over a true peace depends not upon gunpowder but upon 
pure justice. When Government perpetrate, injustice and 
fortify it by the use of arms, such acts are a sign of 
anger and tl*ey add injustice to injustice. : If people also 
become angry by reason of such acts on the part of 
Government, they resort to violence and the result is bad 
for both, mutual ill-will increases. But whenever people 
regard particular acts of Government as unjust and 
express their strong disapproval by self-suflfering. 
Government cannot help granting redress. This is the 
way of Satyagraha and the people of Bombay will have 
an opportunity on Sunday next of giving expression in 
a clean manner to such disapproval. '■ 

A hartcit brought about voluntarily and without 
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pressure is a powerful means of showing popular 
disapproval, but fasting is even more so. When people 
fast in a religious spirit and thus demonstrate their grief 
before God, it receives a certain response. Hardest 
hearts are impressed by it. Fasting is regarded by all 
religions as a great discipline. Those who voluntarily 
fast, become gentle and purified by it. A pure fast is a 
very powerful prayer. It is no small thing for lakhs of 
people voluntarily to abstain from food and such a fast 
is a Satyagrahi fast. It ennobles individuals and 
nations. In it there should be no intention of exercising 
undue pressure upon the Government. But we do- 
observe that like so 'many other good acts this one of 
fasting too is sometimes abused. In India we often see 
beggars threatening of fast, fasting, or pretending to 
fast, until they receive what they ask for. This is 
duragraU fasting and the person so fasting degrades 
himself and it will be the proper thing to let such people 
fast. It is false kindness to give anything under pressure 
of such fasting. If it were to be otherwise, fasting may 
be. resorted to even for securing unlawful demands.. 
Where it is a question of determining the justice or 
otherwise of a particular act there is’ no room for any 
other force but that of a, reason regulated b^the voice of 
conscience. The coming fast is thus in no way to bo 
interpreted as designed to put pressure uppn the Govern- 
ment.^7^A 

. M. K.G. 


; . , BOMBAYS TEST 

Brothers. and Sisters, ^ 

Bombay will be tested on Sunday'. To observe hartal, 
fiast, religious ^ contemplation '^are' easy ekdiigh tor 
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sensible people. Bombay will prove her sensibility on 
Sunday. In England, more especially in Scotland, busi- 
ness is suspended every Sunday for religious reasons. 
Trains too are running most sparingly. Even in India 
public olSces are closed on Sundays. There would 
therefore, generally, be no occasion for anxiety over 
hartal. There is just a little anxiety about our hartal be- 
cause of the present unrest and because ours is intended 
to be an expression of our grief and respect. From the 
news received from different quarters and from the im- 
pression gathered from meetings that have been held to 
explain the reasons for the Sunday observance, there is 
every reason to hope that Bombay will do credit to her- 
self and India by observing perfect calm on Sunday. 

It is to be wished that in every mosque, church and 
temple and in every assembly visitors will be told to 
suspend business and advised to fast, and devote the day 
in religious contemplation and observe peace. 

I have stated in the first leaflet on the hartal that 
employees may only suspend work on receiving permis- 
sion from their employers. But those who are working 
in hospitals, or in connection with the sanitation of the 
town, dock-labourers handling the grain to be despatched 
to famine areas ought not to suspend work at all. In a 
Satyagrahi hartal we are bound to give the first place to 
public weal, more especially the requirements of the 
poor. And when we use the sense of discrimination 
fully in all our activities, our difficulties will disappear 
even as the mist before the morning sun. — 9th May 1919, 

M. K. G. 
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HATRED EVER KILLS— LOVE NEVER DIES 
Brothers and Sisters, 

My one request to Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, 
Christians and Jews is that by our conduct to-morrow 
we may demonstrate to the Government our absolutely 
harmless intention and show that nobody in Bombay 
wishes to commit a breach of the peace, and further 
show that Bombay is capable of discharging heavy res- 
ponsibilities with patient calmness. We should at the 
same time demonstrate that we are capable of acting in 
perfect unity and determined to secure a fulfilment of 
our cherished will. But we do not desire to obtain 
justice by harbouring ill-will against the Government 
but by good-will. Hatred ever kills. Love never dies. 
Such is the vast difference between the two. What is 
obtained by Love is retained for all time. What is 
obtained by Hatred proves a burden in reality; for, it 
increases Hatred. The duty of human being is to dimi- 
nish Hatred and to promote Love. I pray that Bombay 
will observe full hartal, fast and pray and do all this in a 
loving spirit. — 10th May 1919. 

M. K. G. 


PEACEFUL HARTAL 
Brothers and Sisters, 

Bombay covered itself with glory by preserving perfect 
calm, and the citizens have shown by their peaceful 
hartal they have understood a portion of Satyagraha. 
They have done true honour to Mr. Horniman and demon- 
strated to Government that they disapprove of his 
deportation. Bombay has set a worthy example to the^ 
whole of India. It is a matter of pride fqr Bombay from 
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the Satyagraha standpoint, that some shops were open. 
This fact proved the voluntary character of hartal. 
Many causes contributed to the success of this remarka- 
ble demonstration, but the chief among them was the 
performance of their duty by volunteers under Mr. 
Vithaldas Jerajani. They had commenced operations 
from the commencement of the talk of hartal, and we 
had the results of their efforts yesterday. Our thanks 
are due also to the police. If aggressive military disposi- 
tions had been made, the people would have become 
excited and the task of preserving peace would have 
been much more difficult. 

A nation enjoying or desiring to enjoy Swaraj must 
possess the following four attributes: — 

(1) The police should be the least needed for self- 
protection and there should be concord between them 
and the people 

( 2 ) Jails shhuld be the least patronised ; 

( 3 ) The hospitals should have few cases; and 

( 4 ) The law courts should have the least work. 

Where people do violence, commit crimes, and 

not exercising' control over their senses and: committing 
a breach of nature’s laws become diseased and engage 
in perpetual quarrels resulting in law-suits, they are not 
free but in bondage. We shall learn the first chapter of 
Swaraj and Liberty when Jndia adopts the example of’ 
Bombay as a permanent way of life .— May 1919. 

M. K. G. 



[ I ] . 

MAHATMA jrS EARLIER WRITINGS 

[On 27th April, 1919 when Mr. B. G. Horniman, 
Editor of The “ Bombay Chronicle,” was deported^ 
Mahatma Gandhi was requested to supervise the 
editing of “Young India” which was then under 
the control of a Bombay Syndicate. Between this, 
date and the October following when Mahatmaji 
secured full control and ownership of the journal 
and removed to Ahmedabad, many contributions- 
from his pen appeared in the journal. Some of 
these which were typical of his writings in those 
days are given below.] 

14th June 1919 
THE BOMBAY MANIFESTO r 

We are grieved to have to criticise the manifesto of 
loyalty issued by a number of well-known citizens of 
Bombay. With deference to the signatories, we feel 
constrained to observe that it is not a document that 
reflects any credit on Bombay, the first city of India. 
Our loyalty must be a very indifferent virtue if it 
requires periodical protestations. Englishmen, for 
instance, never protest their loyalty. They show it in 
their deeds. We hold that it should be above suspicion. 
Every Indian who asks for, agitates for reforms is loyal 
to the British connection because he seeks not to destroy 
it, but to alter its nature. He wishes to rise from the 
status of a serf to that of an equal partner in the 
Empire by no means a mean or an unworthy ambition. 
We believe that the King’s representatives will be 
• Omitted in this Collection. 
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better advised if they will not foster the spirit of 
protesting loyalty. This constaat protestation debases 
both parties — those who desire protestation and those 
who indulge in it. Action is the only true test. And 
we submit to all concerned that our atmosphere will be 
.all the purer for being cleared of the cant of loyalty. 
We remember Lord Milner having once told a Boer 
deputation that was effusive in its loyal declarations 
that it would be monstrous if they were not loyal. He 
asked for deeds. We would appreciate a similar rebuke 
from a ruler against effusive demonstrations of loyalty 
which often mean nothing. We venture to suggest to 
the signatories that thousands of men and women 
throughout the length and breadth of India who stemmed 
.the tide of violence in April were more truly loyal than 
they, and yet no declaration of loyalty, is needed of 
them. They are the silent and most efficient police of 
the Empire of law and order. But for the Herculean 
efforts of hundreds of men who. worked for peace in 
Bombay — and we would gladly add the forbearance of 
the authorities- -the tale in Bombay would have been 
differently told. And yet they are not signatories to the 
document. 

Let us examine the Manifesto. The citizens of Bombay 
who have signed the document “view with horror and 
detestation the atrocious deeds of lawlessness recently 
committed in certain parts of the Presidency and 
elsewhere in India.^’ Every sane man must share the 
view. But of what use can its expression be nearly two 
months after the outburst? It can only be justified on 
the assumption that the unfort;unate disorder represented 
not a sporadic and unintentional outburst, but deliberate 
and continuing acts of a body of people bent on mischief 
-directed against the Government. The fact that serious 
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disorder was confined only to the Punjab and certain 
parts of Gujarat only shows that it was a sudden outburst,, 
due to local causes. Of the causes in Gujarat, we have 
enough evidence to prove that the outburst was sudden 
and not deliberately planned. That some evilly disposed 
persons took advantage of the temper of the mob and 
organised and directed it, is patent enough. But no- 
academic pronouncement upon it by the citizens of 
Bombay at the present moment can affect what has 
passed. Many who took part in the events are probably 
much more sorry then the signatories for the disorders 
to which they were unwittingly drawn. Of the Punjab 
the true causes have yet to be known. Evidence is 
daily coming in to show that probably the provocation 
given at the time to the mob was so great that it would 
form an extenuating circumstance of no mean impor« 
tance. Any way, the unreserved condemnation of the 
Punjab disorders at this time of the day is as uncalled 
for as it is ungracious. And it is not a necessary 
ingredient in the support tendered to the Government 
of Bombay, which is what the signatories have set out 
to do. 

We submit further that this one-sided condemnation * 
represents but a partial truth. What was the cause of 
the sudden fury of people who have rarely, if ever 
before, been known to have taken part in such organised 
disorder? Have not Governmental acts and measures 
contributed to the resentment of the mob that found 
expression in deplorable lawlessness? We hold that a 
loyal citizen only half performs his function when he 
corrects the people and is silent about the mistakes of 
the rulers. For, the mere putting down of lawlessness,, 
without removing the causes therefor, will be a remedy 
worse' than the disease. It was the duty of the sig-^ 
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natories to help the authorities by tracing the causes of 
the disorders. 

The second paragraph of the Manifesto ignores the 
lessons of History. English history is replete with 
instances of criminal disobedience, for, armed rebellions 
are no less resorted to for the purpose of bringing 
about reforms. Satyagraha being our creed, we would 
associate ourselves with condemnation of criminal dis- 
obedience in every case, for we would fain have India 
unlearn the lessons of English history and replace crimi- 
nal by Civil Disobedience. But the illustrious authors of 
the Manifesto have condemned both civil and criminal 
disobedience. We wish that the doctrine of Civil 
Disobedience, had been so “sedulously promulgated 
amongst ignorant people ’’ as to make its promulgation 
successful. In that case, there would have been no dis- 
orders to deplore or condemn. By “ binding them- 
selves “ to combat these doctrines as far as possible by 
every means in our power'’, the signatories have, we 
firmly believe, actually, though ever so unknowingly, 
encouraged criminal disobedience. Disobedience of ‘ 
some sort is implanted in the human breast. An undis- 
ciplined man, impatient of what he believes to be wrong, 
resists it by force of arms, L e,, by criminal disobedience. 
A disciplined man, knowing himself to be an imperfect 
being and likely to efr, resists wrong by suffering in 
his own person, ^. 6 ., by Civil Disobedience. A reformer, 
whether political or social, does some time or other 
resist authority which he ever obeys for the common 
well-being, never for its own sake. 

A part of the last paragraph of the Manifesto is a 
repetition of the first, and the remainder gives the 
reason for issuing it which, to say the least, puts His 
Excellency, Sir George Lloyd, in a bad light before the 
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public. For they say, “ we make this declaration in 
response to the address made to us by His Excellency, 
Sir George Lloyd in his speech of April i6th last, 
wherein he appealed to all leading citizens to make 
clear their determination to uphold the cause of law and 
order and to trample underfoot the twin Demons of 
Lawlessness and Disorder.” We should be sorry to 
think that His Excellency could ever have approved of 
the wording of the Manifesto, as the quotation would 
lead one to suppose. His Excellency appealed for help 
whilst the fire had hardly died out. He would be a bad 
helper who, when hailed to bring a bucketful of water to 
quench a fire, brought it after even the ashes had been 
removed. Then they could have responded by prompt 
action in the shape of condemnation and going amongst 
the people to appease them and to understand their 
grievances. The response nx)w can best be made by 
suggesting preventive methods such as the removal of 
known causes of discontent, e.g., the Rowlatt legislation 
and the Moslem grievance. An additional method 
would be to suggest the appointment of a committee of 
enquiry for investigating the other causes of discontent 
referred to by Mr. Montagu, as also the immediate cause 
of mob- violence. We regret to say that the authors of 
the Manifesto have failed either to act promptly, as they 
might have, on the outbreak of violence, or now to 
suggest, as they ought to have, preventive methods. 


9th July 1919 

THE DUTY OF SATYAGRAHIS 

The above was the title given by Mr, Gandhi* to the 
address which he delivered before a Nadiad audience on 
Sunday last. Mr. Gokuldas D. Talati, President ot the 
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]S[adiad Municipality, presided. Between two to three 
thousand people were present. The following is the 
.-substance of Mr. Gandhis speech as edited by himself: — 

Mr. Gandhi speaking on the subject said that he had 
.a special claim on the people of Nadiad in particular 
.and the population of Kaira in general, as he had lived 
for so long in their midst and was surrounded with so 
much affection from them. His largest experiments 
were carried on in Kaira. It was no small matter for 
Jaw-abiding people to suspend the payment of revenue. 
It was a very serious responsibility he had taken upon 
his shoulders in advising them to do so. The actual 
working of that experiment showed that there was’ no 
cause for regret. It was acknowledged by officers con- 
cerned that this was a most peaceful, orderly and be- 
coming demonstration of their grievance. It was this 
•exetnplary and successful act of Civil Disobedience 
which betrayed him into the miscalculation of April last 
and, if he then considered his mistake to be as big as the 
Vindhya Range, now after longer experience he felt that 
it was a Himalayan miscalculation. Not only, however, 
was his claim upon the Kaira people based upon the 
revenue struggle but also upon the recruiting campaign. 

Mr. Gandhi further said: —The first was to the people’s 
liking : recruiting by reason of long disuse in the train- 
ing of arms and of absence of real affection was unat- 
tractive and unpleasant, and yet I know that you had 
begun to respond nobly and I feel confident that had 
the war been prolonged, Kaira would have quite volun- 
tarily contributed from the middle classes probably not 
less than I,000 recruits. I had therefore hoped as I still 
hope that Kaira would play no mean part in the work of 
national regeneration and that my service to the mother- 
land will be rendered largely through you or perhaps 
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more correctly speaking, Gujarat. And so as I may 
have to offer Civil Disobedience at a very early date, I 
thought I would speak to you to-day about the duty of 
Satyagrahis. It is hardly possible to understand this^ 
duty without a correct appreciation of the meaning 
of Satyagraha. I have already given its definition,, 
but the mere definition often fails to convey the true 
meaning. Unfortunately, popular imagination has pic-^ 
tured Satyagraha as purely and simply Civil Dis- 
obedience, if not in some cases even Criminal Dis- 
obedience. The latter, as you all know, is the very 
opposite of Satyagraha. The former i.e., Civil Disobedi- 
ence, is undoubtedly an important branch, but by no^ 
means always the main part of Satyagraha. To-day,, 
for instance, on the question of Rowlatt legisjation CiviL 
Disobedience has gone into the background. As- 
Satyagraha is being brought into play on a large scale 
on the political field for the first time, it is in an 
experimental stage. I am therefore ever making new 
discoveries. And my error in trying to let Civil! 
Disobedience take the people by storm, appears to me 
to be Himalayan because of the discovery I have made,, 
namely, that he only is able and attains the right to^ 
offer Civil Disobedience who has known how to offer 
voluntary and deliberate obedience to the laws of the 
state, in which he is living. It is only after one has- 
voluntarily obeyed such laws a thousand times that an 
occasion rightly comes to him civilly to disobey certain 
laws. Nor is it necessary for voluntary obedience that 
the laws to be obeyed must be good. There are many 
unjust laws which a good citizen obeys so long as they 
do not hurt his self-respect or the moral being, an<J 
when I look back upon my life, I cannot recall a single* 
occasion when I have obeyed a law whether of Society 
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or the State because of the fear of punishment. I have 
obeyed bad laws of the Society as well as of the State, 
believing that it was good for me and the State or the 
Society to which I belonged to do so, and I feel that 
having regularly and in a disciplined manner done so, 
the call for disobedience to a law of Society came when 
I went to England in 1888, and to a law of the State in 
South Africa when the Asiatic Registration Act was 
passed by the Transvaal Government. I have therefore 
come to the conclusion that Civil Disobedience, if it has 
to be renewed, shall be offered in the first instance only 
by me as being the fittest to do so, and the duty of 
fellow Satyagrahis will be to assimilate for the time 
being the first essential just mentioned of Civil Dis- 
obedience. In the instructions 1 have drawn up, I have 
suggested that Civil Disobedience by the others should 
'not be taken up for at least one month after 1 have beeni 
taken charge of by the Government. And then too by 
one or two chosen Satyagrahis, chosen in the sense- 
above mentioned, and only if it is found that no violence- 
has been offered after my incarceration by the Satya- 
grahis so-called or others acting in co-operation with 
them. The next duty then is for the remaining. 
Satyagrahis themselves to observe perfect calm and 
quiet and to see that others do likewise. You will,, 
therefore, see to it that after I have offered Civil 
Disobedience, if I do, there is no hartal, no public 
meetings, and no demonstrations of any kind whatsoever 
so as to give excitement. And I feel sure that if perfect 
peace is observed after my incarceration, Rowlatt 
legislation will go, by reason of that very fact. But 
it is quite likely that the Government may remain 
perfectly obstinate. In that event, under the conditions 
I have already mentioned, it will be open to the Satya- 
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grahis to offer further Civil Disobedience and continue 
to do so till every Satyagrahi has rendered a good 
..account of himself. 

For the intervening period, I have drawn up construo 
tive work in the instructions. I have suggested the 
Swadeshi Movement as an item— -Swadeshi in a religious 
.and true spirit without even a suspicion of boycott, Swa- 
deshi which would enable the Viceroy down to the 
humblest ryot to take part in. At the lowest estimate 
-8o% of the population of India is agricultural: This 
imakes over 24 crores. It is well-known that during half 
the year this population remains practically idle or has 
at least many hours at its disposal for useful work. If 
this population is given an easy substantial and profit- 
able work to do, one of the highest economic problems 
will have been solved. In my humble opinion, such an 
•occupation is hand-spinning. It can be easily learned 
by everylibdy and it is the most perfect way in my 
opinion of utilising the idle hours of the nation. Swa- 
deshi is mainly a matter of production and manufacture. 
The more goods we manufacture, more Swadeshi there 
is in the country. The vows have been framed in order 
to serve as an incentive to manufacture and production. 
This work requires a large number of volunteers whose 
• sole qualification needs to be perfect honesty and love 
•of the country. I would like every man and woman in 
India to devote themselves heart and soul to this work. 
And I doubt not that, in an incredibly short time, we 
would have restored to its’ original vigour the lost art of 
■weaving the finest cloth of the most effective design. 

There is one more subject I have to touch upon. Pain- 
ful as were, in their consequences, the tragic events of 
the mad mob in Ahmedabad and Viramgam in April 
last, some of the doings in Kaira were, if possible, still 
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more tragic, if you contemplate what might have hap- 
pened. I refer to the cutting down of the telegraph 
wires and the tearing down of the railway. The acts of 
the mob in Ahmedabad betoken mad frenzy. The 
acts in Kaira betoken deliberation. They were also ^ 
done in anger, but even in anger there can be thought- 
lessness or thoughtfulness. The Kaira crimes, though 
far less disastrous in consequences than those of ‘ 
Ahmedabad, were from a Satyagraha standpoint more in- 
excusable, if there can be any excuse for any crime what- - 
soever. I understand that those who were responsible 
for the misdeeds of April, have not at all come forward to • 
boldly confess the crime. It was a pity that Kaira which 
behaved so nobly during the revenue struggle should 
have forgotten itself during April, but it is a greater pity 
that the guilty ones should now try to hide themselves. . 
It is therefore the plain duty of Satyagrahis to make an 
open confession if any of them is in any shape or form^ 
responsible for the crime and to persuade, if they have 
the knowledge, those who have committed the crimes to • 
make the confession. It is cowardly enough to tear 
down the railway and thus endanger the lives of soldiers 
who were proceeding to restore peace and order. It is 
still more cowardly not to come forward boldly and 
admit the wrong. A hidden sin is like poison corrupting , 
the whole body. The sooner the poison is thrown off, , 
the better it is for society. And just as a bit of arsenic 
mixed with milk renders it none the less vitiating for the 
addition of pure milk, so also do good deeds in a society 
fail to cover unexpiated sins. I hope that you will 
strain every nerve to find out those whose mad grief 
betrayed them into unpardonable crimes and appeal ’ 
to them to own up like men and thus purify the social., 
moral and political atmosphere of this district. 
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[I have considerably abridged the speech, but added 
one or two sentences to complete or amplify my 
.meaning.“-M. K. G. ] 


2Srd July 1919 

THE CIVIL RESISTANCE PART OF SATYAGRAHA 

The Government of India have given me, through His , 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay, a grave warning 
that resumption of Civil Disobedience is likely to be 
attended with serious consequences to the public security. 
This warning has been enforced by His Excellency the 
Governor himself at interviews to which I was summoned. 
In response to this warning and to the urgent 'desire,-' 
publicly expressed by Dewan Bahadur Govindaraghava 
Iyer, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar and several editors, I 
have, after deep consideration, decided not to resume 
Civil Resistance for the time being. I may add that 
several prominent friends belonging to what is called 
the Extremist Party have given me the same advice on 
the sole ground of their fear of recrudescence of violence 
on the part of those who might not have understood the 
doctrine of Civil Resistance. When, in common with 
most other Satyagrahis, I came to the conclusion that 
time was ripe for the resumption of the Civil Resistance 
part of Satyagraha, I sent a respectful letter to His 
Excellency the Viceroy advising him of my intention so 
to do and urging that Rowlatt Legislation should be 
withdrawn, that an early declaration be made as to the 
appointment of a strong and impartial committee to 
investigate the Punjab disturbances with power to revise 
the sentences passed, and that Babu Kalinath Roy who 
was, as could be proved from the record of the case, 
unjustly convicted, should be released. The Government 
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^of India deserve thanks for the decision in Mr. Roy's 
:case. Though it does not do full justice to Mr. Roy, the 
very material reduction in the sentence is a substantial 
measure of justice. I have been assured that the 
Committee of Inquiry, such as I have urged for, is in the 
process of being appointed. With these indications of 
good-will, it would be unwise on my part not to listen to 
the warning given by the Government. Indeed my 
acceptance of the Government's advice is a further 
demonstration of the true nature of Civil Resistance. A 
Civil Resister never seeks to embarrass Government. 
He often co-operates and does not hesitate civilly to 
resist where resistance becomes a duty. He attains the 
goal by creating good-will, believing as he does that 
unfailing exercise of good-will even in the face of unjust 
acts of a Government can only result in good-will being 
ultimately returned by the Government. Further sus- 
pension of Civil Resistance is, therefore, nothing but a 
practical application of Satyagraha. 

Yet it is no small matter for me to suspend Civil 
Resistance even for a day while Rowlatt Legislation 
continues to disfigure our statute book. The Lahore 
and Amritsar judgments make suspension still more 
difficult. Those judgments, read by me with an un- 
biassed mind, have left an indelible impression that 
most of the Punjab leaders have been convicted without 
sufficient proof and that the punishments inflicted on 
them are inhuman and outrageous. The judgments go 
to show that they have been convicted for no other rea- 
son than that they were connected with stubborn agita- 
tion against Rowlatt Legislation. I would, if I had my 
way, have therefore preferred to court imprisonment to 
retaining the restricted liberty vouchsafed to me by the 
Government of India. But a Satyagrahi has to swallow 
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many a bitter pill and the present suspension is one such. 
I feel that I shall better serve the country and the 
Government and those Punjabi leaders who, in my 
opinion, have been so unjustly convicted and so cruelly 
sentenced, by suspension of Civil Resistance for the time 
being. 

But this suspension, while it lightens my responsibility 
by reason of the feared out-break of violence, makes it 
incumbent upon the Government and the eminent public- 
men who have advised suspension to see that the Row- 
latt Legislation is removed without delay. 

I have been accused of throwing lighted matches. If 
my occasional Civil Resistance be a lighted match,. 
Rowlatt Legislation and persistence in retaining it on 
the statute book is a thousand matches scattered 
throughout India, and the only way to avoid Civil 
Resistance altogether is to withdraw that legislation. 
Nothing that the Government have published in justifi- 
cation of that legislation has moved the Indian public 
from the attitude of opposition to it. 

I have thus suspended Civil Resistance to hasten the 
end of that legislation. But Satyagrahis will pay for its 
removal by their lives if it cannot be removed by lesser 
means. The period of suspension is for Satyagrahis an 
opportunity for further discipline in an enlightened 
and willing obedience to the laws of the State. The right 
of Civil Resistance is derived from the duty of obedience 
voluntarily performed. And Satyagraha consists not 
merely, or even chiefly, in civilly resisting laws, but 
mainly in promoting national welfare by strict adherence 
to Truth. I would respectfully advise fellow-Satyagrahis 
and seek the co-operation of all great and small in the 
propagation of pure Swadeshi and promotion of 
Hindu-Moslem unity. Swadeshi is, I hold, a necessity 
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of national existence. No Englishman or Indian can 
view with equanimity the huge enforced waste of the 
labour of twenty crore peasants during half the year. 
That labour can be quickly and immediately utilised 
Only by restoring to the women their spinning wheels 
and to the men their handlooms. This means the 
elimination of the unnatural Lancashire interest and the 
Japanese menace. The elimination of the unnatural 
Lancashire interest purifies the British connection and 
makes the position of equality possible. The elimination 
of the Japanese menace will avert a national and 
Imperial disaster. Extension of Japan’s hold upon 
India through her commerce can end only in India’s 
degradation or a bloody war. 

The Hindu-Moslem unity is equally a national and 
Imperial necessity. A voluntary League between 
Hindus, Mahomedans and Englishmen is a league in my 
conception infinitely superior to, and purer than, the 
League of Nations just formed. Permanent union 
between Hindus and Mahomedans is the preliminary to 
such Triple Union. That unity can be materially 
advanced by the Hindus whole-heartedly associating 
themselves with the Mahomedans in their very just 
aspirations regarding the Caliphate, the holy Mecca 
and the other holy places of Islam. 

The Swadeshi propaganda and work for Hindu- 
Moslem unity require powers of organisation, honesty of 
purpose, integrity in trade, and immense self-sacrifice 
and self-restraint. It is, therefore, easy enough to 
perceive that Swadeshi propaganda on the purest lines 
and promotion of Hindu-Moslim unity cannot but have 
an indirect, though none the less effective, bearing on 
the movement for securing withdrawal of Rowlatt 
Legislation for which the Government can claim no 
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justification— little as they can claim even now~when 
we give an unexampled demonstration of the qualities 
named above. — 21st July, 1919. 

M. K. G. 


2Srd August 1919 

SATYAGRAHA— A MORAL REVOLUTION 

letter from Mr. Gandhi was published 
in the “ Times of India,” in reply to an open letter 
published in the same paper, some days ago, over the 
signature of Pennsylvanian.” The open letter was not 
so much a criticism of the doctrine of Civil Resistance, 
as an appeal to Mr. Gandhi to devote his energies to 
improve the Society by an active, ceaseless propaganda 
of social, educational and economic reform, or as the 
writer put it, by evil resistance’ and * civil assistance ’ 
To THE Editor “ The Times of India ” 

Sir)~You will perhaps permit me to reply to ‘ Peiin- 
sylvanian s well-meant advice to me. I am aware that 
many Englishmen honestly hold the opinion ‘ Pennsyl- 
vanian does, and I thank him for providing me with an 
opportunity for removing some of the misunderstanding 
that exists about Satyagraha. 

‘Pennsylvanian’ has commended to me the example 
of his illustrious countryman, Abraham Lincoln. I have 
endeavoured to the best of my ability to translate into 
my life one of his sayings, namely, “Let us have faith 
that right makes might, and in that faith let us to the 
end dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 

‘ Pennsylvanian ’ rightly insists on a “ moral revolu- 
taon.” Now, Satyagraha is that and nothing else. Civil 
Resistance is but a part, though a necessary part, of it. 
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Its root meaning is ^'Insistence on truth at all cost/’ 
Life-Satyagrahis are under the pledge of absblute 
adherence to truth, non-violence, poverty and chastity.' 
An institution is at present in existence at which 
practically the whole of the programme sketched by 
‘ Pennsylvanian ’ is being carried out. English and 
American friends have visited it. I invite Pennsyl- 
vanian ’ to visit it and report upon it to the public. He 
will find there that men and women belonging to all 
station in life are living on terms of perfect equality, 
that the unlettered receive literary education in' so fatr- 
as the daily toil permits it, and that the lettered 
members do not hesitate to take up the picka-xe and the' 
•shovel. He will find there that, besides agriculture, the 
.inmates are under the obligation to learn the art of 
■Spinning and weaving. By exploring the records of it^s 
past, he will discover that its members helped with 
medicine the people of the surrounding villages during 
the Influenza epidemic, that they helped the famine 
committee to distribute grain among the poor, that they 
distributed again for the same agency several thousand 
rupees against manufacture by the needy weaver and 
thus added to the production in the country, that through 
their labour several women who were but the other day- 
earning nothing, are able by spinning cotton during 
their leisure hours, to earn a few coppers daily. In 
■short, he will find that most of the items in the com-- 
prehensive programme sketched by 'Pennsylvanian’ 
are being worked there to the utmost extent of the 
capacity of the Satyagrahis. This is the silent moral 
revolution going on’ in our midst. It suffers by advertise- 
ment and.it is not without some hesitation that I have 
placed before- the public the constructive work that is 
being done by Life-Satyagrahis. 
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Let me add further that the advent of Satyagraha 
has, to my knowledge, weaned many an anarchist from 
his blood-thirsty doctrine. He has found that secret 
societies and methods of secret murder have brought 
nothing but a military and economic burden on this 
unhappy land, that it has tightened the coil of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and that it has ’ 
demoralised and wrecked the lives of hundreds of 
youths who have been led astray by it. Satyagraha 
has presented the rising generation with a new hope^ 
an open road and an infallible remedy for most ills 
of life. It has armed that generation with an indes- 
tructible and matchless force which any one may 
wield \ifrith impunity. Satyagraha tells the youth of 
India, self-suffering is the only sure road to salvation,— . 
economic, political and spiritual. 

For the most part Satyagraha is “evil resistance and 
“ civil assistance’’. But sometimes it has to be “civil 
resistance”. Here I must call to my assistance another 
illustrious countryman of ‘Pennsylvanian’, Henry 
Thoreau. He asks : “ Must the citizen ever for a moment 
or in the least degree resign his conscience to the 
legislator?” He answers: “I think that we should be 
men first and subjects afterwards. It is not desirable to* 
cultivate a respect for' the law so much as for the right. ” 

I think that the position taken up by Thoreau is unas- 
s'ailable. The only question is that of the remedy to be 
applied for vindicating the rights of conscience.. The 
remedy in vogue is that of inflicting violence on those 
who wish to wound! your conscience. Thoreau in his 
immortal essay shows that Civil Disobedience, not vio- 
lence, is the true remedy. In Civil Disob'edience the 
resister suffers the consequences of disobedience. This 
was what Daniel did when he disobeyed the law of the 
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Medes and Persians. That is what John Bunyan did 
arid that is what the raiyats have done in India from 
times immemorial. It is the law of our being. Violence 
is the law of the beast in us. Self-suffering, i.e., civil 
resistance, is the law of the man in us. It is rarely that 
the occasion for civil resistance arises in a well-ordered 
state. But when it does, it becomes a duty that cannot 
be shirked by one who counts his honour, i.e. conscience, 
above everything. Rowlatt Act is legislation that 
affects the conscience of thousands of us, and I res- 
pectfully suggest that an appeal should be addressed 
by Englishmen to the Government that they withdraw 
an act that hurts the self-respect of the nation and that 
has roused such unanimous opposition, rather than that 
I should be asked to refrain from civil resistance in* 
respect of it. — Wth Auijmt, 1919, 

M. K. G. 


tSth September 1919 
NAVA JIVAN ” 

In a leading article Mr. Gandhi gives the raison d'etre 
of "Nava Jivan.” We give a substance of the principal 
part of it. 

Though his sense of his own limitations is over- 
whelming, Mr. Gandhi thinks that he has something 
to give to India which others do not possess in an equal 
degree. " With very great effort I have framed certain 
principles of life and have practised them and the 
pleasure and happiness I have derived therefrom has not 
seemed to me to be the privilege of others to enjoy. 
Many of my friends have borne testimony to this. I 
propose to lay my principles at the feet of India and to 
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let her share my joy and happiness. One of the media 
of doing this is a newspaper. 

Satyagraha, to me, is not a mere shibboleth. It is 
the rule of life. Everything appears to me to be lifeless 
without truth. I am convinced that untruth will never 
benefit the country, and even if untruth seem to bring 
immediate benefit, I firmly believe that truth ought 
never to be abandoned. I have grasped this truth ever 
since I learnt to think for myself, and I have been trying 
to put it into practice for the last 40 years. And still I 
feel that I have not been uniformly successful in 
preserving unity in thought, word and deed. But what 
matters it ? Ideals seem to recede from us as we approach 
them. Manliness lies in accelerating our motion towards 
them all the more. ‘ We fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better. ' It will suffice simply if we never turn our backs. 

“I have come across many gems in my search for the 
life-truth, and I think of placing them before the public 
by means of ‘Navajivan. ’ I have found that it is our 
first duty to render voluntary obedience to law, but whilst 
doing that duty I have also seen that when law fosters 
untruth it becomes a duty to disobey it. How may this 
be done? We can do so by never swerving from truth 
and suffering the consequences of our disobedience. 
That is Civil Disobedience. No rules can tell us how 
this disobedience may be done and by whom, when and 
.where, nor can they tell us which laws foster untruth. It 
is only experience that can guide us, and it requires time 
-and knowledge of^ facts. ‘Nava Jivan^ will address 
itself to supplying this last thing. 

‘Nava Jivan^ will try to demonstrate how though we 
may be fighting with the authorities in matters where 
we differ from them*, we may still co-operate with them 
dn* matters where we do not differ. 
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“ But the relations between the rulers and the ruled do 
not exhaust the application of Satyagraha. Social and 
Religious reform, Hindu-Moslem Unity and many other 
allied questions can be solved by this sovereign remedy. 
All such questions will therefore be discussed in ‘Nava 
Jivan. ’ 

“ The agitation against the Rowlatt Legislation is an 
object-lesson in Satyagraha. ‘ Nava Jivan ’ will keep 
the agitation alive before the people. I have no doubt 
that the Act will be repealed before its time, because 
I am confident of the power of truth and the capacity of 
Satyagrahis. 

“ I firmly believe that India’s economic salvation lies 
in SwadesM. Swadeshi is firmly founded on religion and 
no nation that has forsaken religion has risen. ‘Nava 
Jivan ’ will therefore carry on a vigorous Swadeshi 
propaganda. 

“ I am by birth and action a Gujarati and believe that 
unless I become one with the people in Gujarat through 
their, i.e., tny mother tongue, I cannot truly serve my 
fcountry. Gujarat should be my principal and first field 
of activities and it is through Gujarat and Gujarati that 
I can serve India. To how many can I teach toy 
message through the medium of English ? And the 
enthusiasm and energetic effort for English is after 
all misdirected. ‘Nava Jivan’ will demonstrate that 
also. 

“ India lives in the cottages of her peasants. The art 
of weaving reminds us of the ancient stories of our land. 

It is hence that I take pride in calling myself farmer 
and weaver. I want to send ‘ Nava Jivan ’ to the 
cottages of our farmers and weavers and I must approach 
them in their language. ‘Nava Jivan ’ will dfeal with ^ 
the stories of their weal and woe in their own tongue. 
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In a fear-stricken, indebted and diseased peasantry I see 
the ruin of India. 

**It is my earnest desire that women in every home 
should read ‘Navajivan.’ Who else but women will 
protect our religion? If they remain ignorant and 
stupid, if they know nothing about the condition of 
their country, what would be in store for the future 
generation? ‘Nava Jivan’ will therefore try to keep 
women alive to their duties and well-informed, and it 
will also “keep men awake to their duties towards 
women. . 

“This is a most ambitious programme, but no steady 
effort in the directions outlined can go in vain. In the 
present state of the Press law, how can messages be 
effectively given to illiterate India, someone will ask. ^ 
That is, however, the question of the pessimist who does 
not know the great moral that love can break the chains 
of ignorance. And need love and truth fear the , Press 
Act? ‘Nava Jivan' will speak, out what it must, 
without the fear of the Press Act. The manager and 
the editing staff of the ‘ Nava Jivan ’ have pledged 
themselves to do so.’^ 


ISth September 1919 
SATYAGRAHA 

The following is a translation of Mr. Gandhi's article 
in the Pateti number of the “ Sanj Vartman — 

I see so much misapprehension about Satyagraha 
amongst us as well as Englishmen that though I have 
said and written much about it, I think it proper to say 
sotnething even at the risk of repetition, 

Satyagraha was a word coined in South Africa to 
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ffiame.a certain movement. First even the Gujarati word 
for the great movement our countrymen in South Africa 
were carrying on was ‘passive resistance/ Once I 
happened to address a meeting of Europeans in connec- 
tion with the movement and on that occasion the Euro- 
pean President of the meeting said that there was 
nothing active in the power of Indians who were vote- 
lless and unarmed, to offer passive resistance, which could 
only be a weapon of the weak. He was my friend. He 
-expressed these views without meaning any insult to us, 
but I felt humiliated. I was conscious that the nature of 
the fight that the Indians were offering in South Africa 
was not the result of their weakness. They had pur- 
posely decided on that sort of agitation. I took the next 
earliest opportunity to correct my friend^s views and 
demonstrated to him that it was beyond the power of 
weak men to put up a fight of the nature the Indians in 
South Africa were doing. They were exhibiting a 
greater courage than that required of a soldier. 

Whilst in connection with the same movement I was 
in England, I saw that the suffragist women were burn- 
ing buildings and whipping officers, and were calling 
their own agitation by the name of ‘ passive resistance,' 
.and people also called it so. In the agitation of the* 
Indians in South Africa there was no room for these 
violent acts. I thus saw that to let our movement be 
known by the name of ‘passive resistance’ was fraught 
with dangers. I could not find an English word that 
could correctly express our movement. In the meeting 
of Europeans above referred to I called our movement 
one of ‘soul force’. But I could not dare to make the word 
current as expressive of our movement. Some capable 
Englishmen could see the imperfectness of the word 
■^passive resistance ’, but they could not suggest a better 
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word. I now see that ‘Civil Resistance’ is the word 
which can correctly express our movement. Only some- 
time ago I somehow hit upon this word, and 30 I have 
now been using that word in English. ‘ Civil Resistance’’ 
expresses much more than is conveyed by the word 
‘ Civil Disobedience/ though it expresses much less than 
Sat^’-agraha. 

I also saw that in South Africa truth and justice were 
our only weapons, that the force we were putting forth 
was not brute-force but was soul-force, be it ever so 
little. This force is not found to be within the power of 
the brutes and as truth ever contains soul-force, the 
South African agitation began to be known in our 
vernaculars by the nanie. of ‘ Satyagraha.’ 

That Satyagraha is thus based on purity is no exag- 
geration. We can now understand that Satyagraha is 
not merely Civil Disobedience. At times it may be 
Satyagraha not to offer Civil Disobedience. When it 
appears to us to be our duty to offer Civil Disobedience, 
when not to offer it seems to us derogatory to our manli- 
ness, and to our soul, then only Civil Disobedience can 
be Satyagraha. 

This Satyagraha can be offered not only against 
Government, but against family and society. In short,. 
Satyagraha may be used as between a husband an'd 
wife, father and son and between friends. We may use 
this weapon in any sphere of life and to get redress of 
any grievance. The weapon purifies one who uses it as 
one against whom it is used. A good use of the weapon 
can never be undesirable, and it is ever infallible. If 
Satyagraha is converted into Duragraha and thus be- 
comes fruitful of evil results, Satyagraha cannot be 
blaihed. 

This sort of Satyagraha consciously or unconsciously" 
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appears to be used mostly in families. That is to say,, 
if a son finds that his father is unjust to him, he does 
not put up with the injustice and pays the penalty with 
pleasure, and in the end he succeeds in winning over 
his callous father and in having justice from him. But 
-a deadening inertia prevents us from carrying Saty- 
graha beyond the family sphere. And I have therefore 
thought the use of Satyagraha in the political and social 
.sphere to be a new experiment. Tolstoy in one of his 
letters drew attention to the fact that this was a new 
experiment. 

There are some who believe that Satyagraha may be 
used only in the religious sphere. My wide experience 
points to a contrary conclusion. We may use it in 
other spheres and spiritualise them and by so doing has- 
ten the victory and are saved many a false thing. I am 
firmly of opinion that Satyagraha contains the obser- 
vance of the manifest laws, of economics, and therefore 
I believe Satyagraha to be a practical affair. Satya- 
graha being, as I have shown above, a new-fangled 
weapon may take time to be understood and accepted 
by the people — and things pregnant with results great 
and good do take time — but when it pervades the land, 
political and social reforms which to-day take very long 
time, to be achieved will be obtained in comparatively 
less time, the gulf that separates rulers and the ruled 
will be bridged over, and trust and love will take the 
place of distrust and estrangement. 

There is only one thing needful for a wide propagation 
of Satyagraha. If the leaders understand it correctly, 
and put it before the people, I am sute the people are 
ready to welcome it. To understand its true beauty, one 
should have unflinching faith in Truth and Non-violence. 
Truth does not require to be explained. I do not mean 
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"to enter here into a minute explanation of Non-violence* 
.It means in short that we should not be actuated by spite 
.against those from whom we seek to obtain justice, that 
we should never think of obtaining anything from him 
".by any violence to his person, but by pure civility. If 
we can trust overselves to be equal to only this much 
mon-violence, the required reforms can be easily achieved. 

When the whole nation adopts Satyagraha as an eter- 
;nal weapon, all our movements will take a new form. 
We shall be spared much of the hubbub and stump 
•oratory, much of petition-making and passing of resolu- 
tions and much of our mean selfishnesses. I see nothing 
•in which lies the social, economic and political advance- 
^ment of the nation so much as in Satyagraha. 


THREE LETTERS TO MAHATMA .GANDHI 
TOLSTOY ON SATYAGRAHA 

The following is a translation of the letter by Count 
’Tolstoy to Mr. M. K. Gandhi, written in 1910 just at 
-.a time when Mr. Gandhi’s efforts in the famous South 
.African Passive Resistance campaign were about to be 
mrowned with success. The letter shows how fully its 
writer had understood the position of Governments. He 
rsays : “ The Governments know where their chief danger 
dies and they vigilantly guard in this question, not only 
their interests, but question ; To be or not to be ?” 

Kotchety-Russia, September 7, 1910 * 

I received your journal, and was pleased to learn all 
'Contained therein concerning the passive resisters. And^ 
I felt like telling you all the thoughts which that reading 
^called up in me. 

The longer I live and especially now, when I vividly 
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feel the nearness of death, I want to tell others what I 
feel so particularly, clearly and what to my mind is of 
great importance — namely, that which is called passive- 
resistance, but which is in reality nothing else than the- 
teaching of love, uncorrupted by false interpretations.- 
That love — i.e., the striving for the union of human souls 
and the activity derived from this striving — is the* 
highest and only law of human life, and in the depth of 
his soul every human being (as we most clearly see in 
children) feels and knows this; he knows this until he is ^ 
entangled by the false teachings of the world. This-^ 
law was proclaimed by all — by the Indian as by the- 
Chinese, Hebrew, Greek and Roman sages of the world. - 
I think this law was most clearly expressed by Christ,., 
who plainly said that “in this only is all the law and 
the prophets, But besides this, foreseeing the 
corruption to which this law is and may be subject, he * 
straightway pointed out the danger of its corruption,, 
which is natural to people who live in worldly interests, . 
the danger, namely, which justifies the defence of these 
interests, by the use of force, or, as he said, “ with blows . 
to answer blows, by force to take back things usurped, 
etc. He knew, as every sensible man must know, that 
the use of force is incompatible with love as the funda- 
mental law of life, that as soon as violence is permitted,., 
in whichever case it may be, the insufficiency of the law 
of love is acknowledged, and by this the very’ law is- 
denied. The whole Christian civilisation, so brilliant 
outwardly, grew upon this self-evident and strange ■ 
misunderstanding and contradiction, sometimes con- 
scious, but mostly unconscious. 

In reality, as soon as force was admitted into love 
there was no more, and there could be no love as the* 
law of life, and as there was no law of life, there was no-' 
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law at all except violence~i.e., the power of the strong- 
est. So lived Christian humanity for nineteen cen- 
turies. It is true that in all times people were guided 
by violence in arranging their lives. The difference 
between the Christian nations and all other nations is 
only that in the Christian world the law of love was ex- 
pressed clearly and definitely, whereas it was so 
expressed in the religious teaching, and that the people 
of the Christian world have solemnly accepted this law, 
whilst at the same time they have permitted violence, 
and built their lives on violence and that is why the 
whole life of the Christian peoples is a continuous 
■contradiction between that which they profess and the 
principles on which they order the lives — a contradiction 
between love accepted as the law of life and violence 
which is recognised and praised, acknowledged even as 
a necessity in different phases of life, such as the power, 
of the rulers, courts and armies. This contradiction always- 
grew with the development of the people of the Christian 
world, and lately it reached the highest stage. The 
•question now evidently stands thus : either to admit that 
we do not recognise any religio-moral teaching, and we 
guide ourselves in arranging our lives only by power of 
the stronger, or that all our compulsory taxes, court and] 
police establishments, but mainly our armies, must be 
.abolished. 

This year, in spring, at a Scripture examination- in a 
‘Girls ’ High School at Moscow, the teacher and the 
bishop present asked the girls questions on the 
Commandments, and especially on the sixth. After a 
correct answer the bishop generally put another question, 
whether murder was always in all cases forbidden by 
God’s law and the unhappy young ladies were forced by 
previous instruction to answer, *‘Not always” — that 
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murder was permitted in war aiid in execution of 
■criminals. Still, when one of those unfortunate young 
ladies (what i am telling is not an invention, but a fact 
told me by an eye-witness) after her first answer, was 
asked the usual question, if killing, were always sinful, 
she agitated and blushing, decisively answered* 
Always ” and to all the usual sophisms of the bishop^ 
she answered with decided conviction, that killing 
always was forbidden in the old testament and 
forbidden by Christ, not only killing, but even every 
wrong against i brother. Notwithstanding all ^ his 
grandeur and art of "Speech, the bishop became silent 
and the girl remained victorious. 

Yes, we can talk in our newspapers of the progress of 
aviation, of complicated diplomatic relations, of 
different clubs and conventions, of unions of 
different kinds, of so-called productions of art, and 
keep silent about what that young lady said. But it 
cannot be passed over in silence, because it is felt, more 
or less dimly, but always felt by every man in the 
Christian world. Socialism, Communism, Anarchism, 
Salvation Army, increasing crime, unemployment, the 
growing insane luxury of the rich and misery of the 
poor, the alarmingly increasing number of suicides— all 
these are the signs of that “internal contradiction 
which must be solved and cannot remain unsolved. 
And of course solved in the sense of acknowledging 
the law of love and denying violence. And so 
activity in the Transvaal, as it seems to us, at the end of 
the world, is the most essential work, the most important 
of all the work now being done in the world, and in 
which not only the nations of the Christian, but of all 
the world, will unavoidably take part. 

I think that you will be pleased to know that here, in 
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Russia, this activity is also fast developing in the way of 
refusals to serve in the Army, the numljer of which 
increases from year to year. However insignificant is 
the number of our people who are passive resisters in 
Russia, who refuse to serve in the Army, these and the 
others can boldly say that God is more powerful than 
man. 

In acknowledging Christianity, even in the corrupt 
form in which it is professed amongst the Christian 
nations and at the same time in acknowledging • the 
necessity of armies and armament for killing on the 
greatest scale in wars, there is such a clear clamouring 
contradiction, that it must sooner or later, possibly very 
soon, inevitably reveal itself and annihilate either the 
professing of the • Christian religion, which is indispen- 
sable in keeping up these forces or the existence of 
armies and all the violence kept up by them, which is. 
not less necessary for power. This contradiction is felt 
by all governments, by your British as well as by our 
Russian Government, and out of a general feeling of 
self-preservation the persecution by them (as seen in 
Russia and in the journal sent by you) against such anti- 
government activity as those above-mentioned, is carried 
on with more energy than against any other form of 
opposition. The governments know where their chief 
danger lies, and they vigilantly guard in this question,, 
not only their interests, but the question : “ To be or 
not to be ? 

Yours very faithfully 
Leo Tolstoy 

[Translated from the original Russian by Pauline 
Padlashuk.— Johannesburg, November iSth 1910. Indian 
Opinicm.\ 
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The following letter has been sent to Mr. M.’K. Gaiidhi 
by (Sir) Rabindranath Tagore and also communicated to 
the Press : — 

Shantiniketan^ 12th April 1919 

Dear Mahatmaji, 

Power in all its forms is irrational, it is like the horse 
that drags the carriage blindfolded. The moral element 
in it is only represented in the man who drives the 
horse. Passive resistance is a force which is not neces- 
sarily moral in itself; it can be used against truth as well 
as for it. The danger inherent in all force grows 
stronger when it is likely to gain success, for then it 
becomes temptation. 

I know your teaching is to fight against evil by the 
help of the' good. But such a fight is for heroes and hot 
for men, led by impulses of the moment. Evil on one 
side naturally begets evil on the other, injustice leading 
to violence and insult to vengefulness. Unfortunately 
such a force has already been started and either through 
panic or through wrath. Our authorities have shown 
us their claws whose sure effect is to drive some of us 
into the secret path of resentment and others into utter 
demoralisation. 

In this crisis you, as a great leader of men, have stood 
among us to proclaim your faith in the ideal which 
you know to be* that of India, the ideal which is 
both against the cowardliness pf hidden revenge and 
the cowed submissiveness of’ the terror-stricken. You 
have said, as Lord Buddha has done in his time and for 
dll time to come. 

* * Akkedhend jine, kodhkxm dsodhum jine ' 

‘Conquer anger by. the power of non-anger and evil 
by the power of good.’ 

" ; This power of good must prove its truth and strength 

80 
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by its fearlessness, by its refusal to accept any imposi- 
tion which depends for its success upon its power to 
produce frightfulness and is not ashamed to use its 
machines of destruction to terrorise a people completely 
disarmed. We must know that moral ' conquest does 
not consist in successes, that failure does not deprive it 
of its dignity and worth. Thosfe who believe in spiritual 
life know that to stand against wrong . which has over- 
whelming .material power behind it- is victory ' itself it 
is the victory of .the active faith in the ideal in the teeth 
of evident defeat. , 

I have always felt, and said accordingly, that the great 
gift of freedom can never come to a people through 
charity. We must win it before we can own it. And 
India’s opportunity for. winning it.will come to her when 
she can prove that she is.roorally superior to the people 
who rule her by their right of conquest. She must 
willingly accept her penance of suffering, the suffering 
which is the crbwn of the great. Armed with her utter 
faith in goodness, she must stand unabashed before the 
arrogance that scoffs at the power of spirit. 

And you have come to your motherland in the time of 
her need to remind her of her mission, to lead her in the 
true path of conquest, to purge her. present-day politics 
of its feebleness which imagines that it has gained its 
purpose when it struts in the borrowed feathers of diplo- 
matic dishonesty. 

This is why I pray, most fervently :thht nothing that 
tends to weaken our spiritual freedom may intrude- into 
our marching line, that martyrdom for the cause of truth 
may never - degenerate into fanaticism for' more verbal 
forms, descending into the selfTdecpption that hides 
itself behind sacred names. 

With these few words for an introduction, allow me to 
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offer the following as poet’s .contribLitioa to your flbble 
work : — 

I ’ . ' 

Let me hold my head high io this faith that thou 
art our shelter, that all fear is mean distrust of those. 

Fear of man? But what paan is there in this world, 
what king, O King of. Kings, who is thy rival, wip 
has hold of me for all time and in all truth ? • , ; 

What power is there in this world to rob me.<^f 
freedom ? Fof, do not thy arms reach, the captive 
through the dungeon -walls bringing unfettered 
release to the soul ? , ^ . -n 

And must I cling to this body 'in -fear of deat^ 
as a niiser to his barren treasure ? Has not thi|S spirit 
of mine 'the eternal call to the feast of everlasting 
life?' - • ' •- ^ 

Let me know that all pain and death are shadows 
•of the moment ; that the dark force which sweeps- 
between, me and thy truth is but the niist before the 
sunrise; that thou alone art mine for ever and grea- 
ter than all pride of strength that dares to make my 
manhood with its menace. 

II 

Qive me the supreme courage of love, this is my 
prayer, the courage to speak, to do, to suffer at thy 
will, to leave all or be leftfalone. 

Give me the supreme faith of love, this is my 
prayer, the faith of the life in death, of the victory in 
defeat, of the powec hidden in the frailness of 
beailty, of the dignity of pain that accepts hurt, but 
disdains to return it. ■ 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Sd) Rabindranath Tagore. 
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(Sir) Rabindranath Tagore’s eldest brother Babu 
Dwijendra Nath Tagore who is eighty years old, and 
who leads the life of a recluse at his peaceful hermitage 
at Shantiniketan has addressed the following letter to 
Mahatma Gandhi, supporting his passive resistance 
movement : — 

Shantiniketan, April ii, 1919 
My most revered friend Mr. Gandhi, 

I wish with all my heart that you will go on 
unflinchingly with your work of helping our misguided 
people to overcome evil by good. At times it seems to 
me that the penance and fastings etc., which you enjoin 
are not quite the things that are necessary and therefore 
ihay be dispensed with. But on the second thought I 
find that we are not competent to judge the matter 
aright from our istand-point. You are deriving your 
inspiration from such a high source that instead of 
calling in question, the appropriateness of your sayings 
and doings, we ought to thankfully recognise in them 
the fatherly call of Providence full of divine wisdomi 
and power. 

May the Almighty and All-merciful God be your shield 
and strength in this awful crisis. 

Your affectionate old friend,. 

DwijendranaUi Tagore. 


17th May 19 W 
THE SWADESHI VOW 

•I idea of Swadeshi was first broached on. the 6th of 
April meeting at Chowpati when thousands of m6n and 
some wQ^en ,,met together, but the Swadeshi Vow 
was pPjt .fakep op tliat day. It has now been fully threshed 
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.-out and the way is clear. It is our duty to take Swadeshi 
Vow ; in it lies the prosperity of India. To use foreign 
articles rejecting those that are manufactured in India 
is to be untrue to India, it is an unwarranted indul- 
gence. To use foreign articles because we do not like 
indigenous ones is to be a foreigner. It is obvious that 
we cannot reject indigenous articles, even as we cannot 
reject the native air and the native soil because they are 
inferior to foreign air and soil. Cotton imports amounted 
to about Rs. 570,000,000 and silk imports to Rs. 
4,00,00,000 in the year 1917-18. India has a population of 
three hundred millions and so it means that we sent out 
in that year about Rs. 2 per head, with starvation 
as the result. More than thirty million men in India 
hardly get more than one meal a day. Such a starva- 
tion must have been unknown when every house in 
India had its spinning wheel and when thousands of 
people were busy with their handlooms. No wondefr 
that starvaltion and other ills arise whenever people* 
depart from the path of duty. One of the remedies for 
these ills is Swadeshi. The Swadeshi Vow of which 
the text is given at the foot Of this article has therefore 
beeh proposed and it has been divided into two classes. 
The first reptesents purer Swadeshi Vow, but the purest 
is that under which those taking it restrict themselves 
to the use of hand-woven clothes made out of hand- 
spun yarn. The ruin of the handloom industry makes 
such a vow for the time being impossible. But if those 
who take the first vow keep the ideal Swadeshi as their 
goal, w^e shall ere long be able to obtain sufficient hand- 
woven cloth. 

I have already pointed out the great difference bet- 
ween Swadeshi and Boycott, I for one am sure that 
boycott cannot benefit India in the least. Resorting to 
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boycott amounts to cutting off the nose to spite the face., 
Shall, we open our door wider for Japan by boycotting 
British goods in order to rid ourselves of the evil of the 
Rowlatt Bill ? The fact is that Swadeshi has nothing 
to do with the agitation against the Rowlatt Bills. A 
great movement like Satyagraha sets the people 
a-thinking about the duties and it is thus that the idea of 
the Swadeshi has possessed the people. . We shall 
continue to observe the vow even after the repeal of the 
Rowlatt legislation and after India becomes an honoured: 
partner in the British Empire. And our voyr will then 
not be the limited Swadeshi Vow to-day, it will be a far 
wider qne as we shall then have been capable of, meeting 
in India itself . many of our requirements. We shall 
appeal to our English brethren also to join us in this 
Swadeshi Vow, 

In order to enable lacs of men and women tp take and 
observe the Swadeshi Vow, commercial honesty will be 
a, “sine qua npn.^’ The millowners will' have to fix. 
their rates in a patriotic spirit Merchants, great and 
small will also likewise have to keep honest dealings. I 
have no doubt that Swadeshi cannot advance unless 
thousands of petty shopkeepers from whom the poor 
millions buy introduce honesty into their dealings. The 
organisers of Swadeshi have ventured to place before- 
the nation the Swadeshi pledge for its acceptance upon 
the belief that our merchants possess the patriotic spirit 
and that for the sake of the country they will be kind to^ 
the poor and, be truthful towards them. 

Those who have foreign clothing seem to hesitate to 
take the pledge. Though this is natural, it is also pain- 
ful, We want Swadeshi to produce big results. These 
(fapnot be attained without sacrifice. Moreover, it is 
hoped that the spirit of Swadeshi will bring in that of 
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simplicity, and tiiose who take to simple, though more 
durable clothing, will be able to recoup themselves for 
any loss sustained by reason of the giving up of foreign 
articles. 

It is necessary to give the warning that none should 
lay by a large stock of Swadeshi clothing. There is not 
enough cloth in Hindustan to enable many of us to have 
a stock to last four or five years. When there are many 
Swadeshists, there is no doubt that we will have many 
Swadeshi shops and that day by day we shall have 
tnore cloth woven in India. Those who take the pledge 
should have faith in the possibility of their being able 
to buy Swadeshi cloth whenevel: they need it. As a 
matter of fact, every one should learn to weave his own 
cloth and those who cannot should engage their own 
weavers. So doing they would avoid all cause , for 
deceipt and they would be able .to have durable and pure 
cloth for their use. This is what we used to do in days 
gone by. . 

Swadeshi depends upon .women adopting it. I hope 
that thousands of thein will give up foreign cloth in 
their possession and take the Swadeshi pledge.’ It be- 
hoves us to suffer some inconvenience if only by way of 
penance for our past mistakes. Moreover, it is possible 
to . put foreign cloth to other uses. It can even be sold 
for despatch out of India. Further the nation has a right 
to expect its women to cloth their children in Swadeshi 
garmentSi— May, 1919. 

M. K. G. . 

PURE SWADESHI VOW 

I solemnly declare that, henceforth, in Hindustan I 
shall pot wear clothing except such as is made in India 
out of Indian cotton, silk or wool spun in India. 

This vow shall be binding on me for life-years. 
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I solemnly declare, that, henceforth, in Hindustan I 
shall riot wear any clothing except such as is woven in 
India whether made out of foreign or Indian yarn, silk 
and wool. 

This vow shall be binding on me for life-years. 

Explanation. — The true Swadeshi ideal consists in the 
use of hand-woven cloth only made out of hand-spun 
yarn, but it is physically impossible to-day to secure a 
supply of such cloth for any large number of people. It 
is expected, however, that true lovers of Swadeshi and 
real art will not only themselves, even at some incon- 
venience, wear hand-wbven cloth made out of hand-spun 
yarn, but will also endeavour to set going, as many 
handlooms and spinning wheels as possible. 

Note I. — It should be remembered that this movement 
has nothing to do with the agitation for securing repeal 
of Rowlatt legislation. Repeal of that legislation or the 
granting of other concessions or reforms will make 
no alteration whatsoever in the Swadeshi vow or the 
movement for the spread of Swadeshi. 

‘ Note 2. — The suggestion for destruction of foreign 
cloth in the possession of the signatories, to the pledge 
has beep totally abandoned lest a mistaken interpretation 
of the suggestion may lead to the growth or the pro- 
motion of ill-will against Europeans, the idea of ill-will 
being entirely foreign to the originators of the present 
Swadeshi movement. But the pledge precludes the use 
of any personal clothing of foreign make that the 
signsltory may possess at the time of taking the vow. 

Note 3. — Mahomadans, Parsis, Christians and Jews 
taking the Swadeshi pledge are not precluded from 
using and wearing foreign cloths, having- a religious 
significance. 
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The following are among the signatories tO' the first 
vow; — 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, Mrs. Kasturibai 
Gandhi, Mahadeo Haribhai Desai, Mrs. Sarojini Naidn, 
Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Umar Sobhani, Shankerlal G. 
Banker, Devji Damoder, Behan Ansuya Sarabhai, 
Lakhamidas Rawii Tersi, Jamnadas Madhawji Mehta, 
and Vaikunthray Ambalal Desai. 


ECONOMIC SALVATION OF INDIA 
(BY M. K. Gandhi) 

The following is the text of the Swadeshi vow : 

“With God as my witness, I, solemnly, declare that from 
to-day I shall confine myself, for my personal pquire- 
ments, to the use of cloth, manufactured in India from 
Indian cotton, silk or wool and I shall altogether abstain 
from using foreign cloth, and I shall destroy all foreign 
■cloth in my possession.” 

For a proper observance of this pledge, it is really 
necessary to use only handwoven cloth- made out bf 
handspun yarn. Imported yarn, even though spun out of 
Indian cotton and woven in India, is not Swadeshi cloth. 
We shall reach perfection only when our cotton is spun 
in India on indigenous spinning wheels and th'e yarn so 
spun is woven on similarly made handlooms. But re- 
■quirements of the foregoing pledge are met if we all only 
■use cloth woven by means of imported machinery from 
yarn spun from Indian cotton by means of similar 
machinery. 

I may add that covenanters to the restricted Swadeshi 
referred to here, will not rest satisfied with Swadeshi 
clothing only. They will extend the vow to all other 
things as far as possible. 
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I am told that there are in India English-owned mills:, 
which do not admit Indian shareholders. If this informa- 
tion be true, I would consider cloth manufactured in such 
mills to be foreign cloth. Moreover, such cloth bears, 
the taint of ill-will. However well-made such cloth may 
be, it should be avoided. The majority do not give- 
thought to such matters. All cannot be expected to con- 
sider whether their actions promote or retard the welfare 
of their country. But it behoves those who are learned, . 
those who are thoughtful, whose intellects are trained or 
who are desirous of serving their country, to test every 
action of theirs, whether public or private in the manner 
aforesaid, and when ideas which appear to be of national 
importance and which have.been tested by practical ex- 
perience should be placed before the people and, as has 
been said in the Divine Song, “ the multitude will copy 
the actions of the enlightened.” Even thoughtful men 
and women have not hitherto generally carried on the- 
above-mentioned self-examination. The nation has there- 
fore suffered by reason of this neglect. In my opinion 
such self-examination is only possible where there is- 
religious perception. 

Thousands of men believe that by using cloth woven- 
in Indian mills, they comply with the requirements of 
the Swadeshi vow. The fact is that most fine cloth is- 
made out of foreign cotton, spun outside India. Therefore- 
fhe only satisfaction to be derived from the use of-such. 
cloth is that it is woven in India. Even on hand-looms> 
for very fine cloth only foreign yarn is used. The use • 
of such cloth does not amount to an observance of 
Swadeshi. To say so is simple self-deception. Satya- 
graha L e., insistence on truth is necessary even in- 
Swadeshi. When men will say, “ we shall confine our- 
selves to pure Swadeshi cloth even though we may have- 
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to, reipciain satisfied with a mere loiit cloth, aad when; 
women will resolutely say, ‘we shall observe pure* 
Swadeshi even though we may have to restrict ourselves ^ 
to clothing just enough to satisfy the sense of modesty/' 
then shall we be successful in the observance of the great: 
Swadeshi vow. If a few thousand men and women were- 
to take the Swadeshi vow in this spirit, others will try to* 
imitate them as far as possible. They will then begin 
tp examine their wardrobes in the light of Swadeshi.. 
Those who are not attached to pleasures and personal . 
adornment, I venture to say^ can give a great impetus 
to Swat^eshi. 

Generally- speaking, there are very few villages/im 
India without weavers. From times immemorial, we- 
have had village farmers and village weavers, as we- 
have village carpenters, shoemakers, blacksmiths, etc.. 
But our farmers have become poverty-stricken and our 
weavers have patronage only from the poor classes. By 
supplying them with Indian cotton, spun In Indian we can. 
obtain the cloth we may need. For the time being it 
may be coarse, but by constant endeavours we can get 
our . weavers to weave out of fine ystrn and so doing we* 
shall raise our weavers to a better status, and if we- 
wpuld go a step still further, we can easily cross the sea* 
of difficulties lying in our path.. We can easily teach' 
our women and our children to spin and weave cotton,* 
and what .can be purer than cloth, woven in our owm 
bpme? I tell it from my experience that acting in /his. 
way, we shall be saved from many a hardship, w^e shalt^. 
be bidding ourselves of many an .unnece^ssary need, and/ 
pur life will be one song of joy and beauty, I, always, 
hpar divine voices telling me in my ears that such life^ 
wa^ a matter^ of fact once. in India. But even if such am 
I^dia .bp the' idle dream of the poet, it does not matter.. 
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Is it not necessary to create such an India now, does not 
our ‘ Purushartha ’ lie therein? I have been travelling 
throughout India. I cannot bear the heart-rending cry of 
the poor. The young and old all tell me, ‘ we cannot 
.get cheap cloth, we have not the means wherewith to' 
purchase dear cloth. Everything is dear, provision, 
cloth and all. What are we to do ? ” and they heave a 
sigh of despair. It is my duty to give these men a 
satisfactory reply. It is the duty of every servant of 
the country, but I am unable to give a satisfactory reply. 
It should be intolerable for all thinking Indians that our ‘ 
raw materials should be exported to Europe and that we 
have to pay heavy prices therefore. The first and the 
last remedy for this is Swadeshi. We are not bound tp 
sell our cotton to anybody [and when Hindustan rings 
with the echoes of Swadeshi, no producer of cotton will 
sell it for its being manufactured in foreign countries. 
When Swadeshi pervades the country, every one will be 
set a-thinking why cotton should not be refined and 
spun and woven in the place where it is produced. 
And when the Swadeshi mantra resounds in every ear, ■ 
miUions of men will have in their hands the key to the'.' 
economic salvation of India. Training for this does not 
require hundreds of years. When the religious sense is 
awakened, people’s thoughts undergo a revoldtion in a 
single moment. Only selfless sacrifice is the sine qua 
non. The spirit of sacrifice pervades the Indian atmos- 
phere 'at the’ present moment. If we fail to preach 
Swadeshi at this supreme moment, ■ we shall hhve to 
wring our hands in despair. beseech every Hindu;’ 
Mussulman, Sikh, Parsi, Christian and' Jew* who belitevds 
that he belongs to this country to take the Swadeshi 
vow and to ask others also to do likewis^i It is my 
huiPble belief that if we cannot do ' even this little for^ 
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our country, we are born in it in vain. Those who think 
deep will see that such Swadeshi contains pure e 
IS I hope that every man and woman, will give 
serious thought to my humble suggestion. Imitation o 
English economics will spell our ruin. 


21st June 1919 
SWADESHI 

The following eddress on Swndeehl delivered by l&. 
Tandhi before the Missionary Conference ^ 9 

MadS, betg seasonable, is reprinted here for the bene- 
fit of those who are interested in the Swadeshi .- 
* U wL no. wifton. great diffidence ffia. 

’ ^ V tr. vr.li at all And I was hard put to.it in the 
, apeak tq you at au. au delicate 

selection of my subject. I have chosen a v y 

'EiliH&IS 

Iknow.fhatl may rely ^„b/find ih my ad- 

j^any shorj-^ommgs you nothing, . 

Jre,,, the more so ‘^^^either already 

in what I am to^ctice to the best of 

practising or am that last month 

my ability. It encourages Xce of an address. 

yow devoted a week to prayer about to say 

I have .earnestly prayed tha 

may bear fruit and I know you will bless my w 

a similar prayer,, - ■ arrived ht a definition of 

., , After much thinking*. I h trates my meaning. 

Swa4eshi that perhaps • v,, jestricts us to the use 

3 wadeshiiis that spirit in us which; restricts 
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and service of our immediate surroundings to the exclu^ 
'“sion of the more remote. ‘ Thus, as for religion, iii order ito 
satisfy the requirements of the definition, I nlust restrict 
myself to my ancestral religion. That is ‘the use of my 
immediate religious surrounding. If I find it defective, 
i should serve it by purging it of its defects. In the 
•domain of politics I should make use of the indigenous 
.institutions and serve them by* curing them of their 
proved defects. In that of economics I should use only 
things that are produced by my immediate neigh* 
hours * and serve ‘ those industries by making them 
.efficient and comi)lete Where they might be found Want* 
-ing. Tt is suggested that such Swadeshi, if reduced to 
practice, will lead to the millenium. And as we do hot 
*abandon our pursuit after the millenium; because we do 
mot expect quite to reach it within our timefe, * so may we 
not abandon Swadeshi, even though it may not be fully 
attained for generations to come. * . - ’ 

Let us briefly examine the three branched of Swa- 
•deshi as sketched abo^e. Hinduism has become a cbr^ 
.servative religion and therefore a mighty force, becaiiSfe 
•*of the Swadeshi spirit underlying it. It is the* most 
tolerant because it is non-proselytising, and it is as. cap* 
.able of expansion to-day as it has been found to be ‘in 
the past. It has succeeded; not in driving out as I think 
dt has been erroneously held, but in absorbing Buddhism. 
By reason of the Swadeshi spirit, a Hindu Refuses' tb 
-change his religion, not necessarily because he considers 
At to be the best, btit because he knows that he can com- 
. piement it by introducing reforms. And what I have 
said about Hinduism is, I suppose, true?* of other great 
*faiths‘of the world, only it is held ttidt It is specially so- 
.^in the/caseof Hinduism. Biit bet& tomes the point! 
«am Mbouring ito’ readh^ Jf there is ’ any substance ; in 
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•what I have, said, will not the great missionary bodies of 
.India, to whom we owe a deep debt of gratitudS for 
what they have done and are doing, do still better and 
serve the spirit of Christianity better by dropping the 
.goal of proselytising, while continuing their philanthropic 
work ? I hope you will not consider this to be an imperti- 
nence oh my part. I make the suggestion in all sincerity 
and with due humility. Moreover I have some claim 
on your attention. I have endeavoured to study the 
Bible. I consider it as part of my scriptures. The spirit 
of the Sermon on the Mount competes' almost oh eq^ual 
terms with the Bhagwad Gita for the domination of ihy 
heart. I yield to no Christian in the strength of devotidn 
with which I sing “ Lead kindly Light ” and severa!! 
other inspired hymns of a similiar nature. I have come 
(under the influence of noted Christian missionaries ' be^ 
-longing to different denominations, and I enjoy to this day 
.the privilege of friendship with some of them.' You will 
perhaps, therefore, allow that I have offered the above 
(Suggestion not as a biased Hindu,but as a humble and im- 
partial student of , I'eligion with great leanings towards 
•Christianity. May it not be that “ Go ye unto all the 
■world” message has been somewhat narrowly ' inter- 
preted add the spirit of it missed ? It will not be 
■denied, I speak from experience, that many of the 
■conversions are only so-called; • In some cases -the ap- 
peal hna gone dot to the' heart but ;to the stomach. 
•And in eyery case a conversion leaves a sore behind it 
which, I venture to think, is avoidable. Quoting again 
from ejcperience, a new birth, a change of hefart, ;is 
perfectly, possible in, every one of the great faiths'. I 
know I am now treading upon thin ice. But -L do hot 
apologise, in closing this part of my subject for Sayihg 
that the frightful outrage that is just going on in Europe, 
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perhaps shows that the message of Jesus of Nazareth/ 
the Son of Peace, has been little understood in Europe 
and that light upon it may have to be thrown from the 
East. 

I have sought your help in religious matters, which it 
is ypurs to give in a special sense. But 1 make bold to 
seek it even in political matters. I do not believe that 
religion has nothing to do with politics. The latter 
divorced from religion is like a corpse only fit to be 
buried, ’ As. a matter of fact, in your own silent manner 
you mjfiuence politics not a little. And I feel that if the 
attempt to separate politics from religion had hot been 
made as it is even now made, they would not have dege- 
nerated as they often appear to have done. No one 
considers that the political life of the country is in a 
happy state. Following out the Swadeshi spirit, I 
observe the indigenous institutions and the village 
panchayat hold me. India is really a republican coun- 
try, and it is because it is that that it has survived every 
shock hitherto delivered. Princes and potentates whe- 
ther they were Indian born or foreigners have hardly 
touched the vast masses except for collecting revenue. 
The latter in their turn seem to have rendered unto 
Caesar what was Caesar^s and for the rest' have done 
much as they have liked. The vast organisation of 
caste answered not only the religious wants of the 
community, but it answered to its political needs. The 
villagers managed their internal affairs through the 
caste system, and through it they dealt ’ with any 
oppression from the ruling power or powers: It is not 
possible to deny of a nation that was capable of 
producing the caste system its wonderful power of 
organisation- One had but to attend the great Kumbha 
Hard war last’ year to know [how skillful thkt 
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organisation must have been, which without any seeming 
effort was able effectively to cater for more than a 
million pilgrims. Yet it is the fashion to say that we 
lack organising ability. This is true, I fear, to a certain 
extent, of those who have been nurtured in the new 
traditions. We have laboured under a terrible handicap 
owing to an almost fatal departure from the Swadeshi 
spirit. We, the educated classes, have received our 
education through a foreign tongue. We have therefore 
not reacted upon the masses. We want to represent the 
masses, but we fail. They recognize us not much more 
than they recognize the English officers. Their hearts 
are an open book to neither. Their aspirations are not 
ours. Hence there is a break. And you witness, not in 
reality, failure to organise but want of correspondence 
between the representatives and represented. If during 
the last fifty years had we been educated through the 
vernaculars, our elders and our servants and our neigh- 
bours would have partaken of our knowledge ; the dis- 
coveries of a Bose or a Ray would have been 
household treasures as are the Ramayan and Maha- 
bharat. As if is, so far as the masses are con- 
cerned, those great discoveries might as well have been 
made by foreigners. Had instruction in all the branches 
of learning been given through the vernaculars, I make 
bold to say that they would have been enriched wonder- 
fully. The question of village sanitation, etc., would 
have been solved long ago?- The village panchayats 
would be now a living force in a special way, and 
India would almost be enjoying self-government suited 
to its requirements and would have been spared the 
humiliating spectacle of organised assassination on its 
sacred soil. It is not too late to mend. And you can 
help if you will, as no other body or bodies can. 
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And now for the last division of Swadeshi. Much of 
the deep poverty of the masses is due to the ruinous 
departure from Swadeshi in the economic and industrial 
life. If not an article of commerce had been brought 
from outside India, she would be to-day a land flowing 
with milk and honey. But that was not to be. We 
were greedy and so was England. The connection 
between England and India was based clearly upon an 
error. But she (England) does not remain in India in error. 
It is her declared policy that India is to be held in trust 
for her people. If this be true, Lancashire must stand 
aside. And if the Swadeshi doctrine is a sound doctrine, 
Lancashire can stand aside without hurt, though it may 
sustain a shock for the time being. I think of Swadeshi 
not as a boycott movement undertaken by way of 
revenge. I conceive it as a religious principle to.be 
followed by all. I am no economist, but I have read 
some treatises which show that England could easily 
become a self-sustained country, growing all the product 
she needs. This may be an utterly ridiculous proposi- 
tion, and perhaps the best proof that it cannot be true 
is, that England is one of the largest importers in the 
world. But India cannot live for Lancashire or any 
other country before she is able to live for herself. And 
she can live for herself only if she produces and is 
helped to produce everything for her requirements, 
within her own borders. She need not be, she ought 
not to be drawn into the’^ vortex of mad and ruinous 
competition which breeds fratricide, jealousy and many 
other evils. But who is to stop her great millionaires 
from entering into the world competition ? Certainly not 
legislation. Force of public opinion, proper educationy 
however, can do a great deal in the desired direction. 
The handloom industry is in a dying condition. I took 
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special care during my wanderings last year to see as 
many weavers as possible, and my heart ached to find 
how they had lost, how families had retired from this 
once flourishing and honourable occupation. If we fol- 
low the Swadeshi doctrine, it would be your duty, and 
mine to find out neighbours who can supply our wants 
and to teach them to supply them where they do not 
know how to proceed, assuming that there are neigh- 
bours who are in want of healthy occupation. Then 
-every village of India will almost be a self^upporting 
and self-contained unit, exchanging only such necessary 
.commodities with other villages where they are not 
locally producible. This may all sound nonsensical. 
Well, India is a country of nonsense. It is nonsensical 
to parch one's throat with thirst when a kindly Maho- 
medan is ready to offer pure water to drink. And yet 
thousands of Hindus would rather die of, thirst than 
drink water from a Mahomedan household. These non- 
sensical men can also, once they are convinced that 
their religion demands that they should wear garments 
manufactured in India only and eat food only grown in 
India, decline to wear any other clothing or eat any 
•other food. Lord Curzon set the fashion of tea-drinking. 
And that pernicious drug now bids fair to overwhelm 
the nation. It has already undermined the digestive 
.apparatus of hundreds of thousands of men and women 
and constitutes an additional tax upon their slender 
purses. Lord Hardinge can set the fashion for Swa- 
deshi, and almost the whole of India will forswear fore- 
ign goods. There is a verse in the Bhag wadgita, which, 
freely rendered, means masses follow the classes. It 
is easy to undo the evil if the thinking portion of the 
•community were to take the Swadeshi vow, even though 
dt may for a time cause considerable inconvenience. I 
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hate legislative interference in any department of life. 
At best, it is the lesser evil. But I would tolerate, welcome,, 
indeed plead for a stiff protective duty upon foreign* 
goods. Natal, a British Colony, protected its sugar by 
taxing the sugar that came from another British colony^ 
Mauritius. England has sinned against India by forcing 
free trade upon her. It may have been food for her, but 
it has been poison for this country. 

It has often been urged that India cannot adopt 
Swadeshi in the economic life at any rate. Those who 
advance this objection do not look upon Swadeshi as a 
rule of life. With them it is a mere patriotic effort, not 
to be made if it involved any self-denial. Swadeshi, as 
defined here, is a religious discipline to be undergone in 
utter disregard of the physical discomfort it may cause 
to individuals. Under its spell the deprivation of a pin 
or a needle, because these are not manufactured in India,, 
need cause no terror. A Swadeshist will learn to do- 
without hundreds of things which to-day he considers 
necessary. Moreover, those who dismiss Swadeshi from 
their minds by arguing the impossible forget that 
Swadeshi after all is a goal to be reached by steady 
effort And we would be making for the goal, even if 
we confihed Swadeshi to a given set of articles; allowing 
ourselves as a temporary measure to use such things as 
might not be procurable in the country. 

There now remains for me to consider ofie more 
objection that has been raised against Swadeshi. The 
objectors consider it to be a most selfish doctrine without 
any warrant in the civilized code of morality. With 
them, to practise Swadeshi is to revert to barbarism. I 
cannot enter into a detailed analysis of the proposition. 
But I would urge the Swadeshi is the only doctrine 
consistent with the law of humility and love. It is 
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larrogance to think of launching out to serve the whole 
of India, when I am hardly able to serve even my own 
family. It were better to concentrate my effort upon 
the family, and consider that through them I was 
serving the whole nation, and if you will, the whole 
of humanity. This is humility and it is love. 'The 
motive will determine the quality of the act. 1 may 
•serve my family, regardless of the sufferings I may 
cause to others, as for instance I may accept an employ- 
ment which enables me to extort the money from people; 
I enrich myself thereby and then satisfy many unlawful 
demands of the family. Here I am neither serving the 
family nor the state. Or I may recognize that God has 
given me hands and feet only to work with for my 
sustenance and for that of those who may be dependent 
upon me. I would then at once simplify my life and 
that of those whom I can directly reach. In this 
instance I would have served the family without causing 
injury to anyone else. Supposing that everyone follow- 
ed this mode of life, we should have at once an ideail 
state. All will not reach that state at the same time. 
But those of us who, realising its truth, enforce it in 
practice will clearly anticipate and accelerate the 
coming of that happy day. Under this plan ‘of life, in 
seeming to serve India to the exclusion of every other 
country, I do not harm any other country. My patriotism 
is both exclusive and inclusive. It is exclusive in the 
sense that in all humility I confine my attention to the 
land of my birth. But it is inclusive in the sense that 
my service is not of a competitive or antagonistic 
nature. Sic utere tuo ut cdienum non laedas. It is not 
merely a legal maxim, but it is a grand doctrine of life. 
It is the way to a proper practice of Ahimsa or love;. 
It is for you, the custodians of a great faith, to set the 
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fashion and show by your preaching, sanctitied by 
practice, that patriotism based on hatred “killeth,’' and 
that patriotism based on love “giveth life” 


28th June 1919 
THE NECESSITY OF VOWS 

The ‘‘Leader’’ has fallen foul of the Swadeshi vow 
and incidentally of all vows. Its remarks deserve 
attention. We, therefore, reproduce elsewhere* the whole 
of the criticism. It is certainly better not to take a vow 
than having taken it to break it. One cannot be .too* 
cautious about taking vows. But we hold that the vast 
mass of mankind need the binding force of pledges. 
They build up a man’s character. They are, on the one 
hand, a recognition of the fickleness of the human nature 
and, on the other, an additional help to strong minds. 
Every one recognises the excellent effect produced by 
temperance pledges. With the support derived from* 
such pledges, many have succumbed to the temptation to 
drink. A vow is a fixed and unalterable determination 
to do a thing, when such a determination is related to 
something noble which can only uplift the man who makes, 
the resolve. A vow is to all other indifferent resolves 
what a right angle is to all other angles. And just as a 
right angle gives an invariable and correct measure, so- 
does a man of vows, rightly followed, gives of himself an 
invariable and correct measure. It is therefore hardly 
correct to say that Swadeshi based on a vow is Swadeshi 
based on a formula. No one takes or should take a vow 
blindly. It is and can be taken only when one is fully 
* Omitted in this collection. 
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convinced of the necessity and the rightness of a parti- 
cular step. It is a question of strengthening the flesh 
when the spirit is willing. Without, the binding effect 
of a vow, one may easily succumb to the temptation »^of 
buying a fine looking foreign garment. With the 
binding power of a vow, a man recognising the necessity 
of supporting home industries would * prefer the less 
attractive indigenous garment. It can only do good to a 
man to be able to say “ I shall never tell a lie in the 
place of saying “ So far as possible, I shall never tell a 
lie.’’ Whilst therefore we regard the institution of vows 
as a necessity in national evolution, we entirely agree 
with our contemporary in its remark that “ no amount of 
Swadeshi vows will avail so long as the daily necessities 
of life are not produced in the country or are produced 
iri very small quantities or of inferior quality. Swadeshi 
is a question of capital, organization, skill, etiterprise 
and determination.” 


20th August 1919 

SWADESHI AND SUPPRESSED CLASSE^i 

Godhra, last week, showed what could be done by co- 
operation between the officials and the leaders. The oc- 
casion was Mr. Gandhi’s visit to Godhra on the 14th 
instant to open the Swadeshi Bhandar. The organisers 
had decided to secure the co-operation of the officials in 
the non-political part of the heavy programme toanged 
by them. The chief items in it were two Swadeshi 
meetings, one specially for the women of Godhra and 
the other for the public in general. Mrs. Clayton had 
gracefully accepted the invitation to be present at the 
ladies’ meeting and Mr, Clayton, the Collector, to preside 
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at the public meeting. He had naturally stipulated that 
the meeting should be purely non-political. There was 
also a conference arranged between the leaders and Mr- 
Clayton on the question of forced labour. Mr. Gandhi 
was present at the conference. Mr. Clayton was very 
conciliatory and courteous to the deputation and said 
that he was desirous of removing this and all difficulties 
by mutual discussion and co-operation, and wished the 
leaders to approach him whenever they found that there 
was a grievance, and assured them that though he might 
not always agree, they could always rely upon his giving 
every matter his best attention. 

Before the interview, was performed the opening cere- 
mony of the store. A silver lock and key locally made 
were presented to Mr. Gandhi. The owners who have 
taken up the enterprise purely from a public standpoint 
asked Mr. Gandhi to announce that they would not 
charge more than 7^ per cent on the cost price of the 
goods in Godhra, Le., the price in Bombay and the rail- 
age and packing. This applies only to the articles re- 
quired for the Swadeshi vows. The store was opened 
before a large audience. Mr. Gandhi said the enterprise 
depended for its success on the integrity of the managers 
and the patriotism of the Godhra public. 


WOMEN AND SWADESHI 

The women’s meeting came off at 4 p.m. Over one 
thousand women must have been present at the meeting. 
Mrs. Jerbanu -Merwanji Kothawala, the accomplished 
wife of Khan Saheb Kothawala, presided. The following 
is the precis of Mr. Gandhi’s address to the ladies : 

Mr. Gandhi said he was grateful to Mrs. Clayton for 
her presence at the gathering and he was sure he had 
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tiis audience with him in expressing the sentiment. Af- 
ter briefly introducing Mrs. Clayton to the ladies present, 
the speaker said Swadeshi was that spirit in us which 
required us to serve our itnmediate neighbours before 
others and to use things produced in our neighbourhood 
in preference to those more remote. So doing we served 
humanity to the best of our capacity. We could not 
serve humanity by neglecting our neighbours. Similarly 
with our wants. We were bound to supply them through 
the agency of our neighbours and therefore prefer their 
labour and wares to those of others. India abandoned 
Swadeshi, a hundred years ago, and had consequently 
become comparatively poor and helpless. We were well 
able to supply all our cloth and to supply the world’s 
market to a certain extent when we were observing 
the law of Swadeshi. During that period, the majority 
•of the women of India spun yarn as a national duty and 
the men wove the yarn so spun. Now the 21 crore pea- 
sants of India had at least four months out of the year 
thrown on their hands. They did not shirk work. They 
had none to occupy their time and to supplement their 
earnings from cultivation. Swadeshi therefore was a 
-question of finding a subsidiary industry for our farmers. 
No country in the world could prosper that had one 
third of time of the vast majority of its inhabitants 
lying unutilised. Moreover, there were other men and 
women who had many hours in the day at their disposal. 
If these idle hours of the nation were fully occupied in 
producing yarn and weaving it, we could manufacture 
the whole of our cloth and thus save crores of rupees 
going out of the country every year. The condition of 
success was that cultured men and women took up 
spinning and weaving. The poorer people would follow 
'their example. Lady Dorab Tata, Lady Petit and Mrs. 
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Jayji Petit had promised to learn the art of spinning and 
introduce it to their sisters. Mrs. Raraabai Ranade 
proposed to introduce the music of the spinning wheel 
in her Seva Sadan. Mrs. Banker worked six hours a 
day and produced fine yarns and made of it a gift to the 
nation. We could expect no less from the sisters of 
Godhra. Mr. Gandhi did not hesitate to recommend it 
to his European friends. One such sister had already 
undertaken the work. He hoped that those who did not 
need pecuniary assistance would make it a point of 
honour to give at least one hour a day to the nation for 
producing yarn. As an encouragement in this direction 
he called upon his hearers to pledge themselves hence- 
forth not to buy foreign cloth. Every village of India 
would thus become self-supporting and self-producing 
so far as the two main wants of life — food and clothing — 
were concerned. 

The Chairwoman exhorted the ladies present to help 
the movement in the direction Mr. Gandhi indicated.. 
Mrs. Clayton said she was glad she was able to be 
present at the meeting. She always was in favour of 
home industries. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING ON SWADESHI 

The women’s meeting was followed by a brief recess.. 

The Vanita Vishram was visited at 6-30 p.m. The 
public meeting came off at 9-15 p.ra. There was a very 
large audience. It was held in the open air. Mr. 
Gandhi’s address dealt with thel religious and the 
economic aspect. At the outset he said he was deeply 
grateful to Mr. Clayton for presiding at the meeting.. 
H'e knew and appreciated the condition under which he 
had accepted the invitation of the organisers. And'he 
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would endeavour faithfully to carry out the compact. 
To him the economic and the religious aspects of 
Swadeshi were far more attractive than the political^ 
and as it was his dream that all, from the Viceroy down 
to the sweeper, should accept the Swadeshi, he was 
desirous of conducting the Swadeshi propaganda from 
the economic and the religious standpoints. He was 
tfiankful too that Mr. Clayton had permitted the 
officials to be present at the meeting. To him the 
religious aspect was all sufficient. That elementary 
religion which was common to mankind taught us to be 
kind and attentive to our neighbours. An individuals 
service to his country and humanity consisted in serving 
his neighbours. If that was true, it was our religious 
duty to support our farmers, our artisans such as 
weavers, carpenters, &c. And so long as the Godhra 
farmers and weavers could ‘supply the wants of the 
Godhra citizens, the later had no right to go outside 
Godhra and support even ‘say' the Bombay farmers 
and weavers. He could not starve his neighbour and 
claim to serve his distant cousin in the North Pole. 
This was the basic principle of all religions and 
they would find if was also of true and humane 
economics. India was suffering from a triple curse, the 
curse of disease — disease, not of a normal but of an 
abnormal kind, the curse of want of food^ and lastly 
that of want of clothing. All proceeded largely from 
the same cause, poverty, and poverty was due largely to- 
the economic drain. We gave to the producers outside 
India, in 1917-18, the enormous sum of sixty crores of 
rupees. And we had not, in any measure worthy of 
consideration, provided the millions of our spinners and 
weavers with any other occupation. The whole of the 
labour thus unwillingly set free was running to waste 
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like a mighty torrent of water. The evil could only be 
corrected by our reversion to Swadeshi and by rehabili- 
tating our spinners and weavers in their former honour- 
able occupation. He sought, in this gigantic task, the 
help of the officials, the millionaries and the other 
leaders of society. It was the most urgent need of the 
country. We had twenty-one crore farmers. His own 
experience and the experience of authoritative writers 
•showed that they had nearly four months of the year 
lying idle on their hands. This was a huge economic 
waste. No wonder that we were poor; Swadeshi 
therefore was the problem of inducing and enabling the 
farmers to take up the supplementary industry of 
spinning and weaving. Our Shastras and the history of 
spinning and weaving throughout the world showed that 
the queens down to their maids considered it an honour to 
spin cotton. Weaving was largely specialised. In those 
halcyon days when our mothers spun for the nation, we 
were able to produce the finest muslin. We could still 
regain the lost art and with it the lost prosperity. But one 
thing was needful for the people, to insist on getting only 
Swadeshi cloth and on producing it themselves as far as 
possible. In the Punjab, thousands of women of high 
birth spun their own yarn and got it woven by profes- 
sional weavers. The Swadeshi vows were designed to 
create a taste for Swadeshi. They must not be ashamed 
of coarse cloth. As a matter of fact, there was more art 
about hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, however coarse, 
than about machine-made cloth however fine. But art 
apart, they were bound by every tie of honour, every 
consideration of prudence and economics to wear what 
cloth every village could produce and be satisfied with 
it# till our skill, industry and enterprise could produce a 
better quality. 
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At the close of the proceedings, the chairman said he 
was glad to be able to preside at the meeting. Ho 
thanked Mr. Gandhi for his instructive address and e3|- 
horted the audience to support home manufacture. A 
vote of thanks to the chair brought the meeting to a close.. 


7th May 1919 

THE VOW OF HINDU-MOSLEM UNITY 

The following is a free translation, approved by Mr., 
Gandhi, of his leaflet on Hindu-Moslem Unity : 

In the huge mass meeting of Hindus and Mahomedans- 
held in the Sonapur Masjid compound, on Sunday the 
6th April, the day of humiliation and prayer, a vow of 
Hindu-Moslem Unity was proposed to be taken as in the- 
case of Swadeshi, proposed at theChowpaty meeting, and! 
I had to utter a note of warning on both the occasions. 
At times, in a fit of joyous passion, we are spurred on to* 
certain courses of action for which we have afterwards 
to repent. A vow is a purely religious act which cannot 
be taken in a fit of passion. It can be taken only with a 
mind purified and composed and with God as witness.. 
Most of what I have said whilst writing about the Swa- 
deshi vow applies here. Acts which are not possible by 
ordinary self-denial, become possible with the aid of, 
vows which require extraordinary self-denial. It is 
hence believed that vows can only uplift us. If the 
Hindu and Moslem communities could be united in - one 
bond of mutual friendship, and if each could act towards 
the^other even as children of the same mother, it would- 
be a consummation devoutly to be wished. But before 
this unity becomes a reality, both the communities will 
have to give up a good deal, and will have to make radi*- 
cal changes in ideas held heretofore. Member of one 
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community, when talking about those of the other, at times 
indulge in terms so vulgar that they but accentuate the 
relations between the two. In Hindu society, we do not 
hesitate to indulge in unbecoming language when talking 
•of the Mahomedans and vice versa. Many believe that 
an ingrained and ineradicable animosity exists between 
the Hindus and Mahomedans. In many places we see 
that each community harbours distrust against the other. 
Each fears the other. It is an undoubted fact that this 
anomalous and wretched state of things is improving 
day by day. The Time-Spirit is ceaselessly working 
on unchecked, and willy-nilly we have to live together. 
But the object of taking a vow is speedily to bring about, 
by the power of self-denial, a state of things which can 
^only be expected to come in the fulness of time. How 
is this possible? Meetings should be called of Hindus — 

I mean the orthodox Hindus — where this question should 
be seriously considered. The standing complaint of the 
Hindus against the Mussalmans is that the latter are 
'beef-eat6rs and that they purposely sacrifice cows on 
the Bakr-i-Id day. Now it is impossible to unite the 
Hindus and Mahomedans so long as the Hindus do not 
hesitate to kill their Mahomedan brethren in order to 
protect a cow. For I think it is futile to expect that our 
, violence will ever compel the Mahomedans to refrain 
from cowslaughter. I do not believe the efforts of bur 
cow-protection societies have availed in the least to 
lessen the number of cows killed every day. I have had 
no reason to believe so. I believe myself to be an 
•orthodox Hindu and it is ray conviction that no one 'jvho 
scrupulously practises the Hindu religion may kill a 
cow-killer to protect a cow. There is one and only one 
means open to a Hindu to protect a cow and that is that* 
the should offer himself a sacrifice, if he cannot stand its 
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•slaughter. Even if a very few enlightened Hindus thus 
sacrificed themselves, I have no doubt that our Mussal- 
man brethren would abandon cowslaughter. But this is 
Satyagraha; this is equity; even as, if I want my brother 
to redress a grievance, I must do so by taking upon my 
head a certain amount of sacrifice and not by inflicting 
injury on him. I may not demand it as of right. My 
only right against my brother is that I can offer myself 
as sacrifice. 

It is only when the Hindus are inspired with a feeling 
of pure love of this type that Hindu-Moslem Unity can 
be expected. As with the Hindus, so' with the Mussal- 
mans. The leaders among the latter should meet together 
and consider their duty towards the Hindus. When 
both are inspired .by a spirit of sacrifice, when both try 
to do th.eir duty towards one another, instead of pressing 
their rights, then and then only would the long standing 
differences between the two- communities cease. Each 
must respect the other’s religion, must refrain from even 
secretly thinking ill of the other. We must politely 
dissuade members of both the communities from 
indulging in bad language against one another. Only 
a serious endeavour ifl this direction can remove the 
estrangement between us. Our vow would have value 
only when masses of Hindus and Mussalmans join in 
the endeavour. I think I have now made sufficiently 
clear the seriousness and magnitude of this vow. I hope 
that on this auspicious occasion — and surely the occasion 
must be auspicious when a wave of Satyagraha is 
sweeping over the whole country ' — we could all take 
this vow of unity. For this it is further necessary that 
leading Hindus and Mahomedans should meet together 
and seriously consider the question and then pass a 
unanin^us resolution at a public meeting. This con- 
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sumination will certainly be reached if our present 
efforts are vigorously continued. I think the vow may 
be taken individually even now and I expect that 
numerous people will do so every day. My warnings- 
have reference to the taking of the vow publicly by 
masses of men. If it is taken by the masses it should, 
in my humble opinion, be as follows: 

“ With God as witness, we Hindus and Mahomedans 
declare that we shall behave towards one another as 
children of the same parents, that we shall have no 
differences, that the sorrows of each shall be the 
* sorrows of |the other and that each shall help the other 
in removing them. We Tshall respect each* other’s 
religion and religious feelings and shall not stand in 
the way of our respective religious practices. We shall 
always refrain from violence to each other in the name 
of religion.” 


11th June 1919 
BABU KALINATH ROY 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

By the courtesy of the ‘‘Young India” syndicate, 
composed as it is largely of Satyagrahis, since the 
deportation of Mr. Horniman I have been permitted to* 
supervise the editing of this journal. I asked for such 
supervision because I was anxious that nothing should 
appear in it that was in any way inconsistent with the 
general principles of Satyagraha, Le,, of truth and non- 
violence to person or property. In pursuance of the plan 
I have hitherto also written some leading articles in the 
usual editorial style. But, for this issue I wish to take 
the sole responsibility, if there be any, of writing on the 
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case of Babu Kalinath Roy, the Editor of the now 
4iefunct “ Tribune Personally, I consider that even 
from the point of view of the authorities there is nothing 
wrong or out of the way in what I am about to say. But 
lest they may think otherwise, it is due to the public and 
to the “ Young India ” syndicate that the authorship of 
this writing should be known. 

With reference to the Punjab disturbances, by my 
complete silence over them I have allowed myself to be 
misunderstood by many friends and, as is how well- 
known, I have been deprived of the co-operation, though 
never the friendship, of so respected and renowned a 
leader and co-worker as Sanyasi Swami Shri Shraddha- 
nandji. But I still believe that I have done well in per- 
sisting in my silence, for I had no conclusive data to go 
upon. No public declaration of mine could have in any 
way affected for the better the action of the authorities. 
But Babu Kalinath Roy’s case materially alters the situ- 
ation. In my humble opinion the case represents a mani- 
fest and cruel wrong. I have not the honour of know- 
ing him personally. When I took up the Judgment in 
the case, I approached it ' with a feeling that there 
would be at least a yrima facie case made out against 
the accused on some isolated passages in his’ writings. 
But as I proceeded with it, the impression grew on me 
that it was a kind of special pleading in order to justify 
a conviction and a heavy sentence. Iri order to check 
myself I took up the numbers of the ‘ Tribune, referred 
„to in the Judgment, and on which the serious charge 
against Babu Kalinath Roy under Section 124 A of .the 
Indian Penal Code was based, and a careful reading of 
every ohe of the writings in!the “Tribune” more than 
confirmed the ihapression • produced^by ' a perusal of the 
* Resumed publication a few Uays later. 
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Judgment and led me to think that the Martial Law 
Court had allowed its judgment to be warped and cloud- 
ed by the atmosphere of suspicion and distrust sur- 
rounding it. The best proof of my statement must be 
the Judgment and the writings on which it is based. 
They are, therefor.e, reproduced* in this issue in full. I 
have prefaced the Judgment and the offending articles 
in the “ Tribune ” with extracts from the other 
numbers showing the whole tendency and tone of the 
writings from the beginning of April just after the Delhi 
affairs. They are not extracts torn from their context, 
but they are representative of the issue of the “ Tribune” 
published after the 30th March last. The dominant note 
pervading all the issues is that the agitation against the 
Rowlatt legislation should be conducted with sobriety, 
truth and non-violence. I could nowhere trace in them 
ill-will, either again.st Englishmen in general, or against 
the English Government. in particular. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to surpass the “ Tribune ” in calmness and 
self-restraint in the face of circumstances brought about 
by the Delhi affairs. 

This is the test that the Special Tribunal put before 
itself for its guidance.: 

“ You will have to consider whether this publication 
was or was not a calm and temperate discussion of the 
events that had occurred. The people have a right to 
discuss any grievances that they may have to complain 
of, but they must not do it in a way to excite tumult.” 

You may point out to the Government their errors. 

. . . . The question is always as to the manner. A 
question is made whether they (writings) shew an 
intention to instruct by appealing to the judg- 
ment or to irritate and. excite to sedition. In other 
* Omitted in this colleetion. 
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•words, whether they appeal to"* the sense or the 
passions/’ 

Judged by the standard set before the Court, the 
articles complained against do not warrant a conviction. 
They cannot excite tumult, when daily during a period 
•of exceeding stress the writer asks his readers to refrain 
all violence, telling them in unmistakable terms that 
disturbance can only damage their cause. The Editor 
has continuously appealed to the judgment of the 
readers, by asking them not to prejudge, but to 
await the results of an inquiry which he persistently 
asked for. The Court’s discussion of the passages and 
articles fails to convince one of the propriety of its 
decision. The Court has resented the use of the term 
“Delhi Martyrs ” in the issues of the 6th and the 8th 
April. When you read the contents under the headings, 
the one has reference to prayer at the Jumma Musjid 
and the other to a Relief and Memorial Fund. The 
crime in the language of the Court was that “ the 
accused chose to emphasise the memorial for martyrs 
and not the relief,” and the Court proceeds, “inference 
from ‘this is plain.” The plain inference from 
this is that who ever put the heading felt that those 
who were shot down at Delhi were so dealt with, 
without sufficient cause. Why this should be considered 
seditious passes comprehension. And if such ah 
inference shows, as it undoubtedly does, that the action 
•of the Magistrate who gave the order for firing was 
wrong, is the drawing of such a deduction to be 
punished ? We are told by the Court that one may point 
•out to Government their errors. I submit that Mr. Roy 
justly pointed out the error of one of the local authori- 
ties. (Incidentally, I may mention that there is no such 
Editorial heading as “Memorial to Delhi Martyrs,’^ 
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referred to in the ""Judgment) The next indictment 
consists in the Editor having used the word “ dupe '' in 
connection with the action of some honorary magistrates 
and Municipal Commissioners who tried to dissuade 
shop-keepers from closing their shops. This is 
what the article describing the demonstration of the 6th 
April says : “The masses of India are no fools. . . . 
That they cannot be successfully duped ought to be 
clear from the very ignominious failure in this very case 
of certain Municipal Commissioners and honorary 
magistrates and several others who went round the city 
trying to persuade shop-keepers to keep their shops 
open.” This is a bare statement of fact as the accused 
knew it. Then follows in examination of the other 
articles as to which the gravamen of the charge is the 
assertion of the Editor that the action of the Punjab 
Government was both “unjust and unwarranted,” and 
that it had “ exposed itself to the severest criticism at 
the bar of public opinion.” Here^ too, the Editor has^ 
after having reasoned to the reader, led him to the 
conclusion to which he himself has arrived — a procedure 
held to be entirely justifiable under the test accepted 
by the Court itself. The wrong would undoubtedly 
be if the Editor had misstated facts. But in every 
case, as would appear from the articles : reproduced 
herewith the writer has fortified himself with what he 
belived to be facts, and which so far as the Judgment 
allows us to see, have not been controverted. The 
other two articles referred to by the Court are ‘Delhi 
Tragedy’ in the issue of the 9th and ‘Blazing Indiscre- 
tion’' in the issue of the JOth April. The “Delhi 
Tragedy” is a dispassionate review of the tragedy of 
the 30th March, and ends with an exhortation to the 
Governfnent of India to appoint a public inquiryi 
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'Blazing Indiscretion’ is undoubtedly an indictment 
against Sir Michael O’Dwyer about his speech before 
the Punjab Legislative Council. The speech analysed 
in the article in question certainly contains more than 
one “ blazing indiscretion.” The truth of the matter is 
that the wrong man was in the wrong box, the right 
man to have, been in the box of the accused should 
certainly have been Sir Michael O’Dwyer. ' Had he not 
made inflammatory and irritating speeches, had he not 
belittled leaders, had he not in a most cruel manner 
flouted public opinion and had he not arrested Drs. 
Kitchlew and Satyapal, the history of the last two 
months would have been differently written. My 
purpose, now is not to prove Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s 
guilt, but it is to prove Babii Kalinath Roy’s complete 
innocence, and to show that he has suffered a grievous 
wrong in the name of British justice, and I do not 
hesitate to ask Englishmen as I ask my countrymen to 
join me in the prayer for Babu Kalinath Roy’s immediate 
. release. As Mr: Norton has shown, and quite recently 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer, a Martial Law Tribunal 
was never contemplated to be one for the trial of cases 
involving delicate interpretations of difficult sections of 
ordinary enactments. Such tribunals are properly de- 
signed only for summary justice being meted out to men 
who aite caught red-handed in acts of rebellion or 
crimes which mean, if left unchecked, complete disrup- 
tion of society. 

One thing more remains to be considered. Why 
should this cas6 be singled out for special treatment 
when it is highly likely that an independent and impar- 
tial committee is likely to be appointed to overhaul the 
Martial Law administration in the Punjab and so revise 
the sentences passed by the Martial Law Court? My 
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answer is that Mr. Roy’s case does not admit of any doubt 
about it It is capable of being immediately considered 
by the Government and if the articles on which the 
charge against Mr. Roy was based do not amount to 
sedition — as I hold it does not — he should be immedi- 
ately set free. Moreover time is an important con- 
sideration in this case, for Mr. Roy, as Mr. Andrews has 
pointed out, has a ver^’’ delicate constitution. 


7th June 1919 

Mr. TILAK^S services : Mr. GANDHPS TRIBUTE 

A public meeting was held on Saturday evening at 
Shantaram’s Chawl, Girgaum, Bombay, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Gandhi, for the purpose of expressing 
appreciation of the services rendered by Mr. Tilak to* 
India, and calling upon his countrymen to contribute 
to the expenses incurred by him in his case against Sir 
Valentine Chirol. The following is a |full translation of . 
his speech in Gujarati : 

I am thankful to the organizers of the meeting for 
asking me to preside. The goal of every thinking Indian 
must be the same, though the methods for its attainment 
may be different and it is a matter known to all that my 
ways differ from Mr. Tilak’s. And yet I would wish to- 
heartily associate myself with every occasion to pay a 
tribute to his great services to the country, his self-- 
sacrifice, and his learning — and with the present occasion 
in especial. The nation does not honour him any the 
less for his defeat in his case against Sir Valentine* 
CMrol. It honours him, if that were possible^ all the 
more apd this meeting is but a token of it I have come 
tp? offer hearty support to it 
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Truly speaking I am in no love with fighting in law 
courts. Victory there does not depend on the truth of 
your case. Any experienced vakil will bear me out 
that it depends ihore on the judge, the counsel, and the 
venue of the court. In English there is a proverb that it 
is always the man with the longest purse that wins. 
And there is a good deal of truth in this, as there is 
exaggeration in if. The Lokamanya’s defeat therefore 
made me only wish he was a Satyagrahi like ,me, so 
that he would have saved himself the bother of victory 
or defeat. And when I saw that far from losing heart 
at the result of his case, far from being disappointed, hf 
faced the English public with cool resignation and 
expressed his views to them with equal fearlessness, 1 
was proud of him. • He has been in his life acting to the 
very letter uP to what he has believed to be the epeqtial 
teaching of the Gita. He devotes himself entirely to 
what he believes to be his karma, and leaves the result 
thereof to God. Who could withhold admiration from 

one so great ? ■ 1 ,;- 

I think it our duty to contribute to the expenses of his 
suit. He surely did not fight for his personal'^ends,be 
fought in the public interests. I am .sure, therefore, that 
YOU will accept the resolution that is going to be 
P^oUed this evening to findfor Mr. 

of his suit, and to express our gratefulness for h s 
services to the country. 


19th July 1919 

' MANY HAPPY RETORNS 

According the Hindn y w ceirrS 

upon hie Binty.foutthye.tto.day. Indta is to celehrate 
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the event on the 23rd instant. Among the living Indians 
there are few to-day who have braved as many storms 
as Mr. Tilak has, there are few who occupy the'' place in 
the public estimation that Mr. Tilak cloes. One may 
differ from his views and his methods but none can 
doubt his intense patriotism and burning love for his 
country, his great intellectual gifts and his vast learning. 
It has often been said by his opponents that he is anti- 
English. We have good reasons to know to the con- 
trary. He is undoubtedly an uncompromising opponent 
of bureaucracy but not of English connection or of the 
English people. Hot from the Congress work at Cal- 
cutta in 1917, the writer remembers his having appeared 
before a purely Indian audience before which he deli- 
vered a panegyric on British rule such as would have 
delighted the heart of any Anglophile. He paid an 
unstinted tribute to the British effort in the early fifties 
on behalf of ^the vernaculars. Indeed his very work in 
England is an eloquent demonstration of his faith in the 
desire of the British people to do well by India. We 
wish that the English officials in India could appreciate 
Mr. Tilak’s worth ^and seek the assistance of nationalists 
like him in the difficult task of administration. They 
and the country lose by constant and mutual vilification 
and distrust. A little charity, a little trust and it is 
possible to remove the growing estrangement between 
the two classes. In wishing Lokmanya Tilak many 
happy returns of the day, we would commend the 
thought we have expressed, to the earnest attention of 
Englishmen who, we would wish, could share the nation- 
al rejoicings that would take place on Wednesday next 
over the fact that the great Indian has been spared so 
long for the service of India, We would plead with the 
organisers of the demonstration that they would make 
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the day not one for reminding us of the many grievances 
which Mr. Tilak may be long spared to fight against, 
but that they would mark it as one on which we shall 
pray that we may fit ourselves by sacrifice and righteous- 
ness for the task before us of regeneration, and that 
Englishmen may be blessed with the needful wisdom 
to see that the fulfilment of their professed mission is 
to be sought not in distrusting but in fully trusting the 
leaders of the people. 


;i7th September 1919 
HOW NOT TO DO IT 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

At the very earnest request of Mayadevi, 16 years^ 
•old wife of Kesar Mai, I reproduce elsewhere * her 
picturesque petition praying for the release of her young, 
husband, 21 years old. The case presented seems to me 
to be unanswerable but a good cause has been spoiled, 
by a bad advocate. Though the petition is that of; 
Mayadevi, it is quite clear that it is tl^e handiwork of a 
draughtsman who has written in a fit of rage. against 
what he has, undoubtedly and with good cause, believed 
to be a monstrous injustice. But angeris short of madness, 
and noblest eauses have been damaged by advocates, 
affected with temporary lunacy. , The petition is over-^ 
laid with useless adjectives and declamation. Whilst itj 
has been a pleasure to me to dissect the many business-^ 
like petitions that have come from that land of sorrow,;, 
in the present instance I have been obliged to labour 
through violent language to what I consider to be a 
.right conclusion. I do npt happen to know the draughts- 
^ Omitted in this collection. 
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man of the petition. Mayadevi, who has sent a covering, 
letter equally violently worded, gives me no information 
about the draughtsman. But I do wish as a practised 
draughtsman to warn writers of petition, whether they 
be pleaders or otherwise, to think of the cause they may 
be espousing for the time being. I assure them that a 
bare statement of facts unembellished with adjectives is 
far more eloquent and effective than a narrative glowing 
with exuberant language. Petition writers must under- 
stand that they address busy men, not necessarily 
sympathetic, sometimes prejudiced, and almost invari- 
ably prone to sustain the decisions of their subordinates. 
In the case of the Punjab they approach a Viceroy and 
a Lieutenant Governor who have preconceived ideas. 
Petitions have to be read and analysed by public 
workers and journalists who have none too much time 
at their disposal. I know to my cost how difficult it is 
for me to do full justice to the value of the papers that 
pour in upon me week to week from the Punjab. I 
make a present of my valuable- experience to young 
patriots who wish to try the art of advocating public 
cause by writing petitions or otherwise. I hacf the 
privilege of serving under the late Mr. Gokhale and for 
a time under the G. 0. M. of India. Both told me that 
if I wanted to be heard I must be brief, 1 must write tO' 
the point and adhere to facts, and never travel beyond 
the cause under notice, and I must be most sparing in 
m'y adjectives. And if some success has attended my 
effort it is due to my acceptance of the golden advice 
given to me by the two illustrious deceased. 
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Mr. GANDHrS THANKS FOR BRITHDAY GREETINGS 

The follcwing is the translation from Gujarati of the 
letter written. by Mr, Gandhi in the “Nava Jivan ” of the 
28th September and addressed to those who celebrated 
his birthday : — 

Dear Brothers and Sisters, 

I have received numerous telegrams, letters and post 
cards congratulating me upon my 51st birthday. How 
shall I requite all this love ? In what words should I 
express my gratefulness? There is no doubt that I 
appreciate discriminating and wise affection and that L 
shun blind affection. It has, therefore, given me much 
pleasure to find that the affection has in many places, 
taken a practical and beneficent form. T have such a 
vivid experience of India's deep proverty that whenever 
money is uselessly spent it seems to me that so much has 
been taken away from the poor. If all the money that 
has been spent over sending me telegrams had been 
devoted towards purchasing Swadeshi khadi and there- 
with clothing the deserving, naked or towards feeding 
the helpless, would not they have blessed the donors t 
The curse of the poor has destroyed nations, has de- 
prived kings of their crowns and the rich of their riches. 
Retributive justice is inexorable. The blessings of the 
poor have made kingdoms flourish. 

The true method of bestowing affection on me is to 
copy such actions of mine as may seem to be worthy of 
imitation. No higher compliment can be paid to a man 
than to follow him. Many took the Swadeshi vow 
on my birthday. Many sisters have sent me parcels 
containing yarn spun by themselves. Many took the 
vow of serving the suppressed classes. The Ahmedabad 
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Swadeshi Store managers broke through the many 
difficulties that faced them and decided that day to lower 
their prices. The managers of the Swadeshi Bhandar 
'in Surat have done likewise. Such methods of celebrat- 
ling birthdays are a sign of enlightened affection and one 
would welcome such birthdays for ever so as to enable 
men and women to take forward steps from day to day. 

Bhagini Samaj has decided to present me with a purse. 
This places. a heavy responsibility upon me. It requires 
me to solve the difficulty of making the best use of it. 

But this 1 am able to say without much forethought 
that I shall make use of it for some of the women of 
India. I shall feel grateful to those sisters and brothers 
—who will give me benefit of their advice as to the 
best way of utilising the funds. 

All have wished me long life. My desire is to close 
this life searching for truth, acting truth and thinking 
truth and that atone and I request the blessings of the 
nation that that desire of mine may be fulfilled. 

I hope that those who have sent me telegrams an^ 
letters will excuse me for my inability to send them 
separate acknowledgments. 


' M. K. G. 



[ J] 

IHh January 1922 
NEXT IS GUNPOWDER 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The reader will peruse with careful attention the 
informing resume * by K. of the new type of repression 
that is fast coming into vogue, ft is possible that there 
is exaggeration in the details but almost all the reports, 
hitherto received from non-co-operation quarters have- 
proved so accurate and the denials so false that I am not. 
disposed to discount the graphic details collected by K. 
from the correspondence received by me and from the 
newspapers. 

TBe police are mostly our own countrymen but it is. 
evident that they are being incited to become lawless 
by the example and the precept of their superior officers. 
When a mob becomes unruly, it knows no better ; when 
the police become unruly, their action is deliberate and’ 
unpardonable. The mob frenzy can be controlled, the 
police frenzy spells disaster for an unprepared people. 
We have groaned under it all these long years. Thank 
God, India is to-day prepared to meet the ordered frenzy 
of the Government. 

We must tear down the mask of the so-called enforce- 
ment of the ordinary law against so-called intimidators. 
and we must invite and welcome honest martial law. 
O’Dwyerism and Dyerism are honest ideals, be they ever ■ 
so indefensible.' But what is going on in India to-day fs 
indescribable hypocrisy. 

; *Seep. I3J2 
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If it is true that uader the cover of distress warrants 
the police have entered our homes in Benares and taken 
away ornaments even from the inmates, if it is true that 
in Bulandshaher under the pretence of preserving order 
they have entered people^s homes in order to assualt them 
if it is true that they have stripped prisoners almost 
naked in order to executq distress warrants, the case is 
complete for the fiercest Civil Disobedience of the most 
aggressive type consistently with the preservation of 
non-violence on our side. We must not wait for gun- 
powder to be used upon helpless people nor can we 
afford to put an undue strain upon the people’s patience 
by merely remaining on the defensive and letting the 
■Government agents pillage and plunder our homes. We 
must draw the gunpowder on Our own heads and that too 
at the earliest possible opportunity. We the principal 
workers cannot afford to watch with philosophic calm- 
ness these exasperating criminal assaults upon inoffen- 
sive people although they are volunteers and have 
therefore undertaken to suffer. 

The shooting of a Mussalnian youth by a European 
youth ’ (are European youths armed ?) for the crime of 
wearing or selling (whichever it was) a Khadi cap, 
cannot be passed by in silence. We must avenge the 
wrong if necessary by inviting the shooting on our own 
heads. 

The Government want to goad us into violence or 
abject submission. We must do neither. We must 
retort by such Civil Disobedience as would compel 
shooting. 

They want civil war. We must not play into their 
hands. Here is what I call open canvassing for civil 
war. The Magistrate of Aligadh is responsible for the 
following circular to the Raises of the Aligadh District : — 
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" As you are doubtless aware the Khilafat and 
■Congress Volunteers have been declared by the Local 
Government to be illegal associations and orders have 
been received for their suppression. They are be- 
coming very active in Aligadh and may at any time 
^ive trouble in Hathras also by picketing shops, 
intimidation and by causing loss and annoyance to 
private persons as well as to Government. 

“ The number of police at my disposal is limited and 
I am very reluctant to ask for military assistance in 
dealing with a matter of this kind unless it leads to 
actual and violent disorder. 

“ I am therefore writing to a number of the leading 
Raises and gentlemen of the District to ask for their 
assistance in case the present trouble proves to be too 
widespread for the police to deal without undue fatigue 
and harassment. If you are willing to help me in this 
matter, I would ask you kindly to sleet 3o of your 
retainers and tenants, stout able-bodied men, whom you 
could send in, on receiving a message that they are 
required for enrolment as special police. 

“ At present it is only necessar^that selection of the 
men should be made and list prepared of their names 
and residence so that they can be readily collected when 
called for. 

“ I shall be glad to hear from you in due course.” 

(Sd) J. C. Smith. 

We must refuse the bait by letting the gullible Raises 
do as they like.’ We must seek only such forms of Civil 
Disobedience as would prevent any clash with our own 
people, whether turned into civil guard or Still laymen. 
Given unflinching courage and preservation of complete 
non-violence, the fight can be brought to a victorious end 
inside of a month. May God grant India light and courage. 
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I had hoped that the pledge to face death was a 
distant event Evidently God wills that we must be 
tested thoroughly and well. In His name was the battle 
begun. He must give us the strength to go through it. 


12tli Januai^ 

WHAT NEXT ? 

If arrests and imprisonments have become the order of 
the day, they are now being followed by frequent cases 
of assault and calculated brutality of which we havfe 
already given the reader some illustrations. Govern- 
ment censorship is preventing many cases from coming 
to light in proper time, but no veil of darkness can ever 
cover up truth from view for all time. And reports are 
pouring in from Assam, from Amritsar, from Buland- 
shaher and other parts of the country, of what the 
Government are doing to strike terror into the heart 
of the people, the only method which a Government, that 
is based on tyranny and finds its sap in the weakness of 
the governed, can bp the very nature of things adopt to 
save itselfirom ruin. 

And so from Assam the Secretary of the District 
Congress Committee of Gauhati writes, that the Govern- 
ment has given a carte blanche to the Gurkhas who have 
been posted there to behave themselves in any way they 
like. At Nalbari, Kamrup, after the order of processions 
under section 1 44 Cr. P. C. the police seized all the drums 
and other musical instruments in that little town. But 
after a day they were pleased to' summon the owners of 
those* instruments to return to them their * things. But 
liVihen: dhe people : got back their things, a party of 
Gurkhas 'fell updn them, broke all the instruments, and 
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assaulted with lathis indiscriminately. Seven volunteers 
whom the Gurkhas met on the road on another occasion 
were similarly assaulted. Many innocent passers by 
were also beaten by them at will. At Boka, some 50 
miles away from Gauhati, which is a very strong centre 
of non-co-operation activities, Mr. Bentinck, the D, C. of 
Kamrup, went with a number of Gurkhas and constables 
and stayed for several days during which he flogged two 
men and threatened a third with shooting for refusing to 
work as * Begar, * But the latter, nothing daunted, ex- 
posed his breast to be fired at. The D. C. got a blank 
fire to be shot, but that diet not shake the determination 
of the brave man. 

From Assam let the reader turn his attention to 
Amritsar. A correspondent writes : — “ On the 14th 
December, 38 volunteers were arrested. They are await- 
ing their trial as yet. On this occasion, as on a previous 
occasion, some three days back, the behaviour of the 
police and the officers over them was very mischievous 
and brutal. I call it mischievous because it was not an 
ordinary provocation. You have perhaps read some 
meagre account of the fact that the police even pulled 
the beard of a Mussalman volunteer. On the 14th, the 
assault was directed more on the surrounding spectators 
than the volunteers. The whip and the cane were mer- 
cilessly used on them. But thanks to the emphasis on 
non-violence and the disciplirie to which the country has 
been subjected under the Congress programme, there 
was no counter-madness, no counter-demonstration of 
violence. People bore this all boldly and mafiy offered 
themselves for arrest.^^ 

After this, the correspondent relates the incident of the 
19th, which has called forth a letter of strong and 
emphatic protest from the Municipal Commissioners of 
8^1 
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Amritsar. Let us follow the narrative of the corres- 
pondent:— “A band of volunteers under their captain 
was out to be arrested and passed through many streets 
singing national songs. Near the Clock Tower Chauk, 
they were confronted with the mounted police and some 
fifty to sixty Gurkhas armed with big lathis mountefi 
with brass-nobs. These lathis have replaced the rifles 
and bayoqets. The Soioars had rifles, a belt of cart- 
ridges and a slim cane. The volunteers were at 
once surrounded. Upon this, they fell to theif prayers, 
each according to the custom of his religion. A crowd of 
some fifteen to twenty thousands gathered to gee the 
arrest of the volunteers. At the bidding of the AkaUg 
or the volunteers all the people sat down. Tl^e Superin- 
tendent of Police who accompanied the force asked the 
people to move away^ but they did pot. Then began 
the beating and caning of the crowd. The Gurkhas 
charged as if they were thrusting in their bayopets. 
The cane was applied as furiously. The blows from 
lathis were thicky laid. The Superintendent not only 
superintended all this, but himself played the hero. My 
nephew saw some three or four small boys of say eight 
or nine years receiving the lashes of a short riding whip. 
They yrere merpilegsly lashed. I have it on good 
authority that the Kotwal remonstrated wfith the oflflcer 
ttxat they could arrest the people, but not beat them in 
that fashion, whereupon some hot words were exchanged 
between the two. Then the madness stopped. The 
beauty of afl this was that the volunteer? were not 
arrested at all. ” ^ 

But all these atrocious deeds seem to be overshadowed 
hy what has been -done in Bulandshaher where the Sub- 
Divisippal Magistrate, with the knowledge of the Dis- 
trict, Magistrate, and perhaps also with his consent. 
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descended to the level of a lawless marauder with all 
the weapons of law at his command. The situation 
developed in this way. Volunteers began to be enrolled 
from the i6th December. On the 17th. two batches of 
volunteers reached the Kotwali, of whom 14 from the 
first batch and 8 from the second were arrested by the. 
Joint Magistrate. Then from the iSth to the 21st, the 
volunteers went on with their work unmolested. On the 
.22nd, the District was proclaimed, section 3h ot the 
Police Act was promulgated and Indian and Ejiropejn 
military with four machine guns paratded th.roug 
town. On the 23rd, whei^ spme ,pf the volunteer were 
returning from duty, they were caught up 9° way 
by the police and mercilessly, beatep; ynth batpns, caijes, 
lathis and even .shoes. But this When 

volunteers. They were again 

they reached the Chowk Bazaar, they, met the ^ 
armed police under the command of a Sub-Inspecfoi-,. 
who w^s accompanied by pther Sub-Inspectoya- Qh 
account of the previous day’s happenings the public had 
oowded in very large numbers to see what was go^g 
to be done by the police who appeared tp have cpipe 
with a deterLned policy. As anticipated, the police a 
once began to belabour the public and the volpnteprs 
Zt thick ones, lathis a.d b.tp.,,t,uitc 
and verv severely. All remained firm and quite non 
tir '5rSh[.l4l»as,et, »et9iiessiy hea,c» and 
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Mohd. allowed the volunteers to proceed and l^ept back 
the police. He also called the European military from 
their camping ground. The bazaar began to be closed 
mostly out of fear of military excesses and partly 
through the pressure of the police. The S.D.M. began 
to terrorise the people in many ways. He arrested B. 
Shiam Nath B.A., student of L.L.B. Class, B. Atar Singh, 
B,A., LL.B., Vakil practising at Bulandshaher, for 
reasons best known to him. Ch. Amar Singh and M. 
Cyed Ali were also arrested under the same circum- 
stances. None of the four were enrolled as volunteers. 
The police began to chase people and beat them even in 
their interior streets and in their shops and houses, 
wherever they could overtake them. Efforts were made 
to create a panic in the whole town. All the four 
gentlemen were handcuffed in pairs and marched at 
their running speed, accompanied by the S.D.M., Police 
Sub-Inspectors and the rest of armed paraphernalia, 
consisting of civil and military police and European 
military, equipped with the machine gun, to the District 
Jail. 

But the stQt:^ does not end here. Again on 25th Decem- 
ber 1921, a batch of Bugrasi volunteers, many of whom 
were sturdy Pathans, was out on its usual rounds. M- 
Niaz Mohd. with his police force went to meet them half 
way. There was no public with the volunteers as the 
latter had warped them on account of the anticipated 
action of the police. The S.D.M. first called the few 
volunteers, one ‘ by one. They were individually and 
cpnsecutively belaboured by the S.D.M. and many a 
constable all at a time. Some of them received 25 to 5O' 
cuts of batons, canes and lathis. They suffered all that 
without the least murmur or complaint. They then fell 
cn'the ground and fainted. The constables were then 
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ordered to carry them one by one in different directions. 
The rest of the volunteers were all standing in a 
dignified mood to await their share of sacrifice. They 
were then attacked all in a body by the entire police 
force and were most cruelly belaboured. Many of them 
had no strength left to cover even a few paces of 
distance and were consequently found lying on the 
ground in streets close by. 

The S. O. M. with his other companions then turned 
towards the bazaar. He offered gratuitous insults and 
injuries to individual shopkeepers and peaceful people 
who were busy marketing or doing other business. Such 
men were indiscriminately beaten by the S. D. M. and 
by the police at his command and were forcibly made 
to go to pointed directions on pain of punishment which 
was still more severely inflicted, if there was the least 
deviation in the way of obeying it. Normal pace alsp 
invited punishment, because it suited the fancy of the S. 
D. M. to see men running before him quite irrespective 
of any consideration of age or position. A prominent 
physician, while returning from a patienf s house after a 
visit, happened to pass the same street. He was directed 
to move in a different direction than the one in which 
his house was. He was severely beaten in spite of his 
repeatedly telling the S. D. M, that he was going to his 
house which was quite close by. He was mercilessly 
belaboured by the S. D. M. and constables and the 
Sub-Inspectors and was ultimately left with the re- 
mark that he appeared to have gone mad. He is up 
till now in bed, unable to move and passes urine with 
difficulty and has had no motions. Men who had run 
upstairs to save themselves from such treatment were 
forcibly taken down and beaten. A Vakil of the High 
Court, standing alone in his residential quarters in the 
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second story, abutting the said road was ordered to move 
back and go into his interior rooms as such actions did 
not suit the fancy of the S. D. M. Three men, including 
a Doctor, were abusively addressed and compelled to* 
salute him bn pain of being beaten. A Mukhtiar, sitting 
on the same Doctor’s dispensary, was ordered to go away 
to his house and while he was coming down from the 
shop was given a stroke of cane on his back for not 
going away as quickly as suited the fancy of the S.D.M. 
A compounder in the same place was also made to run 
away, but was spared the cane because he was pointed 
out to be in Government service. A shopkeeper with 
some of his friends was confined in a shop and bolted 
from outside by the Superintendent of Police for reasons 
best known to him. A police constable who has recently 
resigned on account of non-co-operation was beaten with 
a danda on his head which broke and began to bleed. 
The Congress Committee office was entered by the 
S. D. M. and some of the police force. Some volunteers 
were present there. The room was ordered to be vacated 
within a few minutes, otherwise opening of firb was 
threatened, i^apers lying in the outer portion of the 
building were either torn to pieces and thrown outside or 
wbre taken away without preparation of any list of them 
or any other property. Drinking water vessels were 
broken and the lantern waS smashed to pieces. Some 
beddings and blankets with some other property were 
taken away. The owner of the building was ordered to 
^et the rooms vacated at once, which he did by locking 
thd ddor of the office with his own lock. The room was 
l^ft in a topsytufvy condition. The officer went into an 
interior fhohalla and ascending the roofs of some of the 
*hdilses uttered mbst indecent and foul abuse in the 
presence and within the hearing of Pardanashin ladies. 
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Judgment against the arrested volunteers has been 
passed and they have been sentenced to various terms 
of rigorous imprisonment But what is new and takes 
away even the forms of legality from the imposition of 
lawless laws of the Government is that the relatives of 
the accused volunteers have been penalised, and their 
movable property consisting of cooking utensils, lamps, 
and ornaments’ from the persons of the Indies of their 
families have been forcibl^^attached by the police, While 
in two cases, even the neighbours were made to pay l&ne 
in cash on behalf of the accused volunteers: 

, Another ihstance of unprovoked attack on harmless 
people comes from a place in the Rangpnr District of 
Bengal, where on the 30th December last, a band of 
Gurkhas; nurtiberirig 30, fully armed, suddenly appeared* 
at the Hat (bi-Weekly bazaar) with ^a' Sub-rnspeetor at 
their head. The Hat was attended by tholisahds” of 
unarmed, inoffdnsive people of all ages to buy * 6r sell 
things. The Gurkhas, without -any bause or prbvocatidn, 
quite suddenly fell upon the unsuspecting assembly and 
charged with their weapons. Many people have been 
wounded, although the exact number has not yet been 
ascertained. Six are in local hospital, the condition of 
two of whom is regarded as serious. 

Lawlessness of the worst kind is being adopted by the 
police in Benares to Stifle the volunteer nibvemfeiat, in- 
stances of which are coming out from day to day in 
the colurtihs of the local paper Aj as statefhents bt 
volunteers and letters from other sufferers. In a nbf^, 
the Aq Wrifes that they do hot hesitate to enter the 
Zenana, and attach anything they came across includtng 
things of immediate use, blankets, utensils &c., Without 
even enquiring whether they belong tb the accused 
persons or not. It is also alleged that ornaments were 
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taken off the person of women and that Stridhan was 
not respected. One volunteer states that, after the 
conclusion of their case, the volunteers were then and 
there denuded of their clothes after which it was anno- 
unced that the things would be put up for auction sale. 
Things that were not saleable and especially the white 
caps were to be burnt. Another volunteer says that 
before their release at midnight from the hajat, they were 
stripped of all clothing. One correspondent writes 
under heading, — Is it attachment or dacpity ? ” — that 
the police came when he was not at home and forcibly 
entering the house took a way cash, ornaments and other 
things. Two other correspondents write that in their 
absence the police broke open the lock of the doors of 
their houses, and while the one was lucky enough to 
save his things on payment of fifty rupees cash, the other 
found everything taken away inpayment, as he heard 
from his neighbours on his return, of a fine of ten rupees 
imposed on one of his relatives who is a volunteer. 

K. 


J9tk January 1922 
FLOGGING IN PRISONS 

[The following is the translation of a letter received 
from Mr. Mahadev Desai on his way to the Agra jail. It 
is possible that the posting of the letter is a breach of 
jail discipline. I hate any breach of discipline, but in 
this instance I have no choice. Duty compels me to 
publish the letter as it has compelled Mr. Desai to post 
the letter. I do not mind Mahadev Desai being rewar- 
ded with flogging for the indiscipline which is certainly 
more mischievous than the refusal to wear lousy clothes 
or the innocent shouts of jais — M. K. G. ] 
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Near Etawa, 

En route to Agra, 

Dated lOth morning. 

I feel like one who has long been pent up in a dark 
and ill-ventilated cell and who all at once finds himself 
inhaling deep draughts of the fresh air of heaven. You 
-can easily imagine what longing I must have had to 
write to you, I who was in the habit of writing to you 
.almost daily and of thus easing the many trouble, s of my 
mind. We are permitted to write one letfer in a fort- 
night y the letter again must be in English and must be 
forwarded through the Superintendent. How then could 
I hope to tell you everything that was happening behind 
the prison walls ? But yesternight, we were set free, at 
Jeast till we reached Agra. And this morning we are 
on our way thereto. 

Yesternight, 39 of us started from Naini in a prison 
van comprising four barred compartments, each being 3 
•cubits long and 5 broad. The bars were apparently not 
considered to be an adequate safeguard ; for the prison 
van has no doors and no windows. Only there are 
crooked holes, one inch broad by the side of the carria-gc 
for the passage of air. I asked the Sergeant whp escorts 
lus whether there was any intention of , repeating the 
Moplah tragedy. The poor fellow naively replied that 
^there was no fear, .as it was winter and that it would, have 
•been intolerable, had it been summer. Besides the four 
prisoners’ compartments, there was a fifth which was 
like ordinary third class and was meant for our friends, 
the guard. Should they not have sufficient light and air 
to be able to keep us in a suffocated condition ? 

Devdas and Durga (Mrs. Desai) were at Allahabad 
Station to see us. They could not have a view of our 
•faces, but they stood outside,near the place where I was, 
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and we could have a hearty talk. From this prison van 
I could inform Devdas of the manj" horrors about which 
I had been unable to tell him anything in the jail ; for,, 
the police who escort us do not act as jailors. So some 
of the things in this letter will have already appeared in 
Devdas ^ Independent before this reaches you. 

We had had hardly a wink of sleep from about one or 
two o’clock, when at four we were roused at Cawnpore. 
The sergeant said, ‘ Desai, Govind and Krishnakant 
Malaviya, Shahsaheb and two others, follow me. We 
shall s6at you elsewhere, so that there might be more 
room here.’ I could not understand how this selection 
was rhade, but it looked like segregation, and so I said 
that Sny seven of us would come, but not the seven that 
were named. The sergeant replied that only those whom- 
he named must come as he did not know the rest and 
therefore could not take the risk of seating any of them 
in- an ordinary compartment. As ‘ political ’ prisoners, 
6ome of us had our own clothes on; with the exception 
of these three or four, the rest were in jail dress and in 
irons, so that bur shame (even as it was) was boundless. 
To it was now added the insult of being considered more 
‘ trustworthy ’ than the rest. I thought the three but of 
the seven wbuld-be ordinary prisoners, and that with 
the aid of light, I Would have an opportunity of Writing 
to yob, an opportunity not lightly to be allowed to slip 
as I cpiild not hope to have it anywhere else; and so we 
came out: I am writing this in an ordinary third class 
cotnpaftment. ' Seven policemen are mounting guard 
over us ^eten ! ’ 

. But I rtiiiSt cut this story short, as there is little time 
ind triuch t6 write. How can I give you an idea of the 
pfetplfexities we have suffered on account of your injunc- 
tion, ihaft we should obey all orders in jail ? Every moment 
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we are troubled by doubts as to what to obey and what 
not to obey, as always the sun sets on novel experiences 
and on various oppressions. So I am not at all certain- 
as to the propriety of my conduct on every occasion 
when I have been anxious to obey. 

I am not going to detail here all the experiences in 
jail. That would take many letters like this, and this 
is hardly the time for it. I am going to give such select 
information as I think ought to be placed before the 
public. 

I was taken to Naini jail on the 24th and was at once- 
taken in the presence of the Superintendent, who said 
angrily, ‘Look here, you may be a noti-co-operator or 
anything you please, but herfe you are a prisoner like all 
others and will be treated accordingly. You will tire of 
your life out Here, but I canH help it. We will not trouble- 
you so loilg as you do hot trotiblfe us.’ 

This homily over, I ^as soon takto to my own cell. I 
had previously resolved that I should accept everything 
cheerfully including jail dress and irons. So I put on 
jail dffess' as soon as it was given to me. Fifteen 
memlbers of the Provincial Committee had arrived here a 
w 4 efk befoi?e me, and their Pell was adjoihing mine. I 
gbt thd ne^i; aftPr I had changed nty dresS, that one of 
them had refused to put on jail drfess and had 
consequeritly received a flogging. The jail authoHties 
were somewhat surprised to find that I had accepted the 
chatige in dress without demur. I was given a rough 
woollen coat, #orn almost threadbare by long use, a 
shirt worn out by some prisoner of twice my size and 
emitting horrible stirik, an equally dirty pair of shirts 
and loincloth, along with two blankets as bedding. In a 
few minutes I felt an itching sensation, add an inspection 
at or two places resulted in the find of a pretty big 
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. louse. It was difficult to say whether the vermin lived 
in the blanket or the shirt, but as there was fairly bitter 

* cold, I had to choose between lice and offensive smell. 
. I elected against the smell, placed the coat as a pillow, 

put away the shirt, and decided to pass the night under 
t the sole protection of the blanket. I had thought that as 
I was dead tired, I would sleep soundly. But the lice in 
the blanket never ceased troubling me. My friends in 
^ the adjoining cell gave me from their place an account 

* of the misbehaviour of the jailor and the superintendent. 
vOne of them was flogged for the grave offence ot not 
' standing up and pushing his hand out through the bars, 

when the jailor arrived ! Another suffered the same 
' punishment for refusing to wear dirty clothes ! Add to 

* the stings of lice the noisy cries, rending the heavens, 
with which prisoners were counted every quarter of an 
hour from 6 p. m. to 6 a. m. and you can understand that 
I got hardly any sleep. But I knew that sheer physical 
necessity would induce sleep on the following days, no 

; matter if I was unable to sleep on the first. 

I took no food in the evening, as I did not feel inclined. 
I was given a large iron bowl for eating and drinking. 
In spite of all the scrubbing I could give it, I found in 
‘ the morning that the water in it had turned blood-red 
with rust. We were taken out thrice in the day for 
^ drinking water and for natural purposes. There was a 
paved reservoir from which all of us were to have our 
water by putting our bowls into it. Filtering the water 
was out of the question, as we were not provided with 

* any extra piece of cloth. 

[At this point, the Sergeant sees me writing and gives 
. me notice that I should not pass any of my writing to 
V my friends. So I must be brief.] 

For bathing purposes, there was a long paved channel 
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joining with the reservoir mentioned above. We were 
all to sit in it and bathe. As for food, we were given 
DaliQ (a porridge of pounded wheat) in the morning, 
wheat bread and dal at noon, and the same bread and a 
vegetable in the evening. What shall I say as to how I 
liked this appetising menu f The other prisoners were 
taking it all right, and so I can hardly describe it as 
falling within your definition of food, unfit for human 
consumption. 

But let me now come to other matters. There is a rule 
that a newly arrived prisoner is only confined and 
not given any work for the first ten days of his 
term. So my friends of the Provincial Committee and 
myself, having no work, were given books which we 
read, heard the bitter language of the jailor and the 
superintendent in the mornings and saw prisoners 
striking and abusing one another. The second day, I 
requested the superintendent to give us spinning 
wheels or let us have them from our homes. He replied 
that wheels were given to women and that Government 
who spent 10 rupees on each prisoner had somehow to 
manage to raise a like amount out of his labour, and that 
therefore grinding was given to him. I said that, if the 
Government had commonsense, they could earn 500 
rupees out of our work. He angrily asked, if he was to 
get us to write articles. 

In answer to my companions, the superintendent said, 

' Owing to you, disloyal people having arrived, I could 
not get my leave for ten days sanctioned. We have to 
suffer much on account of you. You must behave* 
properly. Do not think I am alone. I have fifty millions 
of people behind me (referring to the population of 
England). 

This went on for a few days. The ten days' period ^ 
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of the Provincial Committee people was soon over, and 
they were made to wear an iron neckring and a wooden 
tablet, showing the Section against which they had 
•offended and the term of the sentence of imprisonment. 
They already had irons on their feet. The same day 
they lost their lousy clothes and got new ones. My 
clothes yi^ere still the same, but I had remained 
bare-bodied for two days, and washed them thoroughly 
with earth. Thus the stink had disappeared and my 
friends had combined for one or two days to pick out 
the lice from my blankets in the sunshine. 

When the friends left, I felt somewhat lonely and so 
gradually grew very friendly with the other prisoners, 
some of them dacoits. An old man with a term of seven 
years’ imprisonment came near my qell 9nd sat near 
the door. I read the Ramayana to him and h^ 
expounded it. He was a man of much common fsense 
.and knowledge. He had the Ramayana by heajrt. 
Then we recited bhajans and many prisoners began to 
sit near my cell. Prisoners here are finely divided ipto 
two classes, national and Government prisoners, L e,, 
•ordinary prisoners and politicals. The politicals are 
gratefully admired and served by the others. 

While my new friendships were thus flourishing, I had 
heard that the Provincial friends had been given hard 
labour. Eleven had to grind fifteen seers of corn every 
•day, and the deputy jailor had ordered the convict 
warder to harass them in all possible ways, in order that 
they might weaken and apologise. One or two of these 
poor men fell ill in two days. All had warts on their 
palms,but had in three or fourdays progressed up to about 
nine seers, when I received the news that the Govern- 
ment had directed that I should be treated as a political 
prisoner. I was sorry for this. While my friends were 
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ted to jailorship for his services during the war. This, 
incident got into the newspapers, though not in detail, 
and there was an inquiry. The Inspector-General 
visited the prison and told Kailasnath that he must obey 
all orders. Apparently he took the jailer also to task,, 
as the latter came to Kailasnath and abused the Inspec- 
tor-General before him ! 

On hearing this, I could see. that life even as a 
political prisoner need not be uneventful. Meanwhile 
the attitude of the jailor and the superintendent towards 
me had changed and I had friendly conversations with 
them about non-co-operation and, other topics. I did 
not quite relish' this development, as I was afraid that 
these officers might be trying to win me over as a 
prelude to oppressing the rest. 

The same evening, I heard successive cries of ‘Gandhi- 
jiki Jai.’ In the morning, I had read your observations 
in Young India and wished I could communicate them 
to the friends who had been given hard labour. Here 
was no means of doing so. The cry started from one 
block and received a response from other blocks, one 
after another. To the superintendent and the jailor it 
looked like a mutiny. They ran up. One of those 
fifteen friends was seized, and the warder fell upon him 
like a wolf. The poor man was greeted with foul abuse 
and flogged with lathis along with an ironical order to- 
repeat ‘ Gandhijiki Jai.’ After he had received ten 
blows of a lathi, one inch and a half in diameter, his 
magnificent frame tottered to the ground and then he 
was beaten with fists etc. 

The friend who thus suffered is Lakshminarayan 
Sharma, a pious and inoffensive young man of twenty- 
two, who used to be Secretary, A.ligarh Congress Com- 
mittee. The other prisoners could not bear the sight of 
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this salfering and offered to retaliate upon the warder. 
But Lakshminarayan prevented them all and said it was 
their duty to suffer. The otherSy however, ^ere greatly 
enraged and continued the cries of ‘ Gandhi Jiki Jai' for 
which about fifty or sixty of them were cruelly flogged. 
As if this were not enough, the 'hext morning all the 
prisoners were taken outside, inclucfing the Provincial 
Committee meniy and in the presence of ' ah of them, two 
prisoners who were suspects hasd their hands fastened!? 
with a stick and then caned. The caning Was so severe 
that the cries of the suffer^s could be M^rd in my cell 
at a distance of two or three 'furlongs. When a prisoner 
swooned after some blows, he was given rest; and a® 
he revived, th^ caning was continued. In this way, two 
of them received 23 chts. It is worthy, oif remark that alj 
each cut the sufferer and his fellow prisoners sent up a 
ioinf cry of ^ Gandhi jiki Jai’ in spite of the- jailer and 
the superintendent, and these cries stopped emljr #hen 
the authorities were tired of inflicting any fndre punish^ 
merit. After this, three or four wei^e flogged with sticks 
and fisis^ One of them suffered so severely that there 
was an involuntary discharge of excreta and urine. Two* 
or three are in hospital. I was told that prisoners had 
died in this jail before, in consequence of such op- 
pression. . - 

Having performed’ his Mirty job' (Dyer’s phrase) in 
this way, the jailer came to see me. I asked him for an 
explanation ’of the trouble. He replied that fhere might 
have been a big mutiny and that severe punishment was 
necessary to prevent it. I told him that, be that as it 
might, I Would fist and praylior the day' He asked me 
why. I sakf I woutd ptay hot oaily for my ’ brethren who 
Were no doubt ih error, bdtiior those: who ddspitefnlly 
used them, . :Thev jailei!’ akked m^ what whs the value of 
8 ^ 
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prayer. The talk then turned upon the'Bible. I explain- 
ed to him that Jesus and the Bible were not the sole 
property of Christians like himself, but the joint estate of 
humanity at large. He then appeared to melt somewhat. 
I said how good it would be, if I was permitted to read 
to the prisoners. Mr. Gandhi’s observations pertinent to 
their case, and I offered to meet all of them and talk to 
them about our duty. But this was not at all acceptable 
to the jailer. Only last evening, he was saying to the 
prisoners, ‘There, is no victory to. Gandhi here, the 
victory is to Government. So you must cry victory to 
Government.’ He waS' however abashed a little,rsaid it 
was no use crying over spilt milk and them left me. 

After the jailer., came the superintendent.. He also 
tried to tease me, saying . ironically how obedient my 
non-co-operator friends were. I was quiet and only said 
that he at least was amused by the whole affair. . Then 
he t6ld me I did not know the utility of punishment. 
I replied I did not cafe to, • as there j was a world of 
difference between his mentality and mine, and that 
he on his part had no appreciation of our methods. He 
then expatiated upon the value of ‘force’ and said, ‘You,* 
Indians, are unpractical visionaries. We are practical. 
You only talk big.’ I was listening quietly and contented 
myself with asking whether it was I or he that was 
talking big. He' said nothing, more and left me. 
Meanwhile I had obtained permission to see Lakshmi- 
narayan, that friend who had been so cruelly dealt 
with. I saw him. He showed me terrible marks of the 
flogging upon his body. I told him we .were forbidden 
to cry ‘ Gandhijiki Jai ’ and that I read about it in the 
papers only the other day. On hearing this, the young 
man burst into tears and .said at once .he must then tell 
the- superintendent that he had done wrong. Thus he 
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evidenced the incomparable tenderness of his soul. But 
what does the enemy know or care about our tenderness ? 
So that we can only learn to send forth like sandal- wood 
greater fragrance, the more roughly we are handled. I 
assure you, after the experiences that I have had, that 
our people are mastering this lesson in some. miraculous 
manner. . • ’ ■ 

But now I must close. There is much to say, but I shall 
rest content if this much reaches you by post for the 
presents We are not permitted to 'post letters, btit how 
long should these facts be kept from the public ? It is 
also a question to be considered how far we should obey 
the order not to give out anything. 

.1 have had no sleep Jast night, am thoroughly fatigued 
and must seize an early opportunity of posting this, T 
will write in English’df possible, but perhaps fthere. may 
be no time. 1 / ' . • . . [ * . ^ ^ 

We are all on our way to Agra,* 39 in all including the 
members of the Provincial Committee and ' soine 
Allahabad, volunteers. . Sincte he received the orders of 
removal, the .superintendent .was kindness . itself to ua. 
He must have heaved a sigh of relief at out departure as 
of some great trouble. On the last day he said, ‘Yoq 
are an awful nuisance. I should get an allowance* of 
Rsi fifty, for each one of you.’ We ate being removed^ 
for the fear that we might influence the prison population 
and bring them to a knowledge of their* slavery ^ and 
ignorance. . ’ 

« 

' 19th January 1922 

MR. GANDHI’S fWO SPEECHES ' ’ 

The following is the text, as revised J)y him, of^Mr 
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Gandhi’s speech at the Congress Sessions, introducing 
the central .resolution : — 

It has taken me exactly 35 minutes to read the- 
resolution in English and in Hindustani. I shall hope- 
if I can at all avoid it not to- take even the 30 minutes 
that Hakimji Saheb has allotted to me. And I do not 
proijose if I can help it to take all that time because L 
feel that the resolution explains itself. If, at the end of 
fifteen months ’ incessant activity, you, the delegates,, 
assembled in this Congress, do not know your own 
minds, I am positive that I cannot possibly carry 
conviction to you even in a tvro hours’ speech; and 
what is more, if I could carry conviction to you to-day 
because of my speech, I am afraid I would lose all faith- 
in my countrymen, because it would demonstrate their 
incapaciipy to observe things and events; it would 
demonstrate their incapacity to think coherently; because,. 
I submit, there is absolutely nothing new in this, 
resolution that we have not been doing all this time^ 
that we havfe not been thinking all this time. There is 
absolutely nothing new in this resolution which is at alJ 
startling. Those of you who have followed the 
proceeding from month to month of the Working 
Committee, of . the All-India Congress Committee every 
three months and have studied their resolutions, can twit 
come taoue conclusion, that this resolution is abscriutefy 
the natural result of the national activities, during the 
past fifteen months ; and if you have at all followed the 
course, the downward course, that the repressive policy 
of the Government has been taking, you can only come 
to the conclusion that the Subjects Committee has rightly 
come to this resolution ; find that the only answer that a 
self-respecting nation can return to the Viceregal 
phJqohncemenf^ and to the repression - that is over- 
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taking this land, is the course mapped out* in thi^ 
resolution. 

I am not going to take the time of the English khowing^ 
friends over the religious Subtleties of the pledge thati 
the volunteers have to take. I wish to confine m;y* 
remarks in Hindustani to that subject But I want this 
-assembly to understand the bearing of this resoMiotf; 

. This resolution means that we have Outgrown the stage 
of helplessness and dependence upon anybody rtMs 
resolution means that the nation through its fepresenta-‘ 
tives is determined to havei its own way Without th^* 
assistance of any single human being on earth and with' 
the help of only God above. ' ^ 

This resolution, whilst it shows the " indomitable' 
courage and the determination of the nation to vindicate 
its rights and to be able to ^are* the world' in the face'/ 
also says in all humility to the Government: ‘ No mafler 
what you do> nO matter how you repress us, We shall one^ 
day wring reluctant repentance from you ; ahd We ask* 
you to think betimes, and take Care what you are doing- 
and see that you do* not ma 4 cfe 300 millions^ of IndiM 
your eternal enemies.^: . ’ ’ 

This resolution, if the Government sincerely wants ati 
open door, leaves the door wide open for it.’ If thd 
Moderate friends wish to rally round the standaM of thf# 
EhiPafat, and rdund the standard of the liberties* of 
Punjab and therefore of India, then this resolution 
leaves the door wide open for them tte ' If Govern^ 
ment is sincerely anxious to do jus!iGe,-Tf' Lord Reading 
has really come to India to do justice and nothing lesS/^ 
and we want nothing motfe,-*~thert l .ihforni him frdm 
this platform, with God as my Witness^, with all the 
earnestness that I can command, that he has got ati 
open door in this VeSolufioh if he means well, but the 
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door is closed in his face if he means ill, no matter how- 
many people go to their graves, no matter what wild 
career this repression is to go through. There is every 
chance for him to hold a round-table conference, but it 
must be a real conference. If he wants a conference at 
a table, where only equals are to sit and where there is 
not to be a single beggar, then there is an open door 
and that door will always remain open. There is 
nothing in this resolution which any one who has 
modesty and humility need be ashamed of. This resolu- 
tion is not an arrogant challenge to anybody, but it is a 
challenge to authority that is enthroned on , arrogance. 
It is a challenge to the authority which disregards the 
considered opinion of millions of thinking human beings. 
It is a humble and an irrevocable challenge to authority 
which in order to save itsqlf wants to crush freedom of 
opinion and freedom of association — the two lungs that 
are absolutely necessary for a man to breathe the 
pxygen of liberty ; and if there is any, authority in this 
country that wants to curb the freedom of speech and 
freedom of association, I want to be able to say in your 
name, from this platform, that that authority will perish, 
unless it repents, before an India that is steeled with 
high courage, noble purpose and determination, even if 
every one, of the men and women 'who choose to calf 
themselves Indians is blotted out of the earth. God) 
only knows, if I could possibly have advised you beforfe- 
to go to the round-table conference, I could possibly 
have advised . you not to undertake this resolution of 
Civil Disobedience, I would have done so. 

; lam, a man of peace. I. believe in peace. But I do- 
pot want peace at any price. I do not want the peace 
that you find in stope; I do not want the peace that you- 
in the grave ,; but I do want that peace which you 
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jSBd embedded in the human breast, which is exposed 
to the arrows of a whole world, but which is ^protected 
from all harm by the Power of the Almighty God. . 

II : . . . , 

The following is the revised speech, delivered in 
opposition to Maulana Hasrat Mohani's proposition on 
Independence 

‘ Friends, I have said only a few words (in Hindi) in 
connection with the proposition of Mr. Hasrat Mohani* 
All I w?Lnt to say to you in English is that the levity 
with which that’proposition has been taken by some of 
you has grieved me. It has grieved me because it shows 
a' lack of responsibility. . As responsible men and 
wbmen, we sho«uld remember what we did' only an hour 
ago. An hour ago, we passed a resolution which actually 
contemplates a final settlement of ^the-Khilaf at > and the 
Punjab wrongs and transfereti’ce of'the 'powbr from' the 
hands of the bureaucracy into the hands of the people 
by certain definite means. Are you > going to rub the 
whole of that positions from y^our mind by .raising a 
false issue and by throwing a bombshell in the midst of 
the Indian atmosphere ?’ I ' hope that those of you who 
have voted for the previous resolution will think fifty 
times before taking up this resolution and voting for it. 
We shall be charged by the thinking portion of the 
world that we do not know really where we are. Let 
us understand too our limitations. Let fiindus and 
Mussulmans have absolute, indissoluble unity. Who is 
here who can say to-day with confidence, Yes, Hindu- 
Muslitn Unity has become an indissoluble factor of 
Indian Nationalism?'' Who is here who can tell me 
that the Parsis and the Sikhs and the Christians and the 
Jews and the untouchables about whom you heard this 
afternoon— who will tell me that those very people will 
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not rise against any such idea ? Think, therefore, fifty- 
times before you take a step which will redound not to 
your credit, not to your advantage, but which may 
cause you irreparable injury. Let us first of all gather 
up our strength, let uS first of all sound our own depths. 
Let us not go into waters whose depths we do not know, 
and this proposition of Mr. Hasrat Mohani lands you 
into depths unfathomable. I ask you in all confidence 
to reject the proposition, if. you b?lieve in. the proposi- 
tion that you passed only an Hour ago. The proposition 
now before you rubs of the whole of the. effect of the 
proposition that you passed only a moment ago. . Are 
creeds such simple things like clothes which a man can 
change at will ? For creeds people die and for. creeds 
people live from age to age. Are yon going to change 
the creed which, with all deliberation and after great 
debate in Nagpur, you accepted ? There was no iinjita.; 
tibn of one year when , you accepted that creed. It is 
an extensive creed { it takes in all, the weakest, and the 
strongest, and you, will deny yburselves the privilege of 
clothing the weakest amongst younselyes with protec.- 
tion if you accept this limited creed of Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani which does hot admit the weakest of your 
bretheren. I therefore ask you ip all confidence , to 
reject his proposition- , , 
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'2nd March 1922 > 

GOVERNMENT DENIALS ' . ' 

(I) 

Flogging in Prisons ^ . 

To , 

The Editor, Young India. 

Dear Sir, — In continuation of my letter No. ^02jCi 
■dated the 17 th February, i^ 22 , 1 invite your attention to 
an article in the form of a letter from Mir. Mahadev 
Desai, which you headed ‘Flogging in Prisons’ ' and 
which you publfshed in your issue of the 19 th ' Jknuary 
last. In the coursfe of that letter, no less than six cases 
•of flogging are inentioned and the implication is that 
political prisohers were fnvo'lved. In two instances, the 
names of certain persons are rriehtioned.’ ' They ar^ 
Kailash Nath and Lachhmi Nafayan Sharma. Enquiries 
have been made from the Superintendent of the Central 
Prison, Naini, with the result that the letter which yoh 
have published proves th-be a series of glaring misstate*- 
mfents. I am concernekl to deal cinly with the alleged 
floggings. Since June 19 ^ 1 , Up' to ^te, only two persons 
have been flogged in that jail. They wer^’No. 1395^4 
Kanhoi and 1437 O Tara, both of whom were undergoing 
sentences of ten years’ rigotons’ iraprisontnent foi 
dacoity. Both of the^e persons received 25 strips on 
the 7 th January lafel for instigating to mtitiny within the 
jail, being the ringleaders of a disbinbante whidh tobfe 
place on the night of the 6 th preceding. The summary 
• of the evidence was entered according to fule^ in the 
punishment register maintained in the jaiL Neither of 
the two prisoners suffered any'* ill-effects from the flogg- 
ing. I am able > to. affirm categorically that neithbf* 
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Kailash Nath or Lachhmi Narayan, whose names were* 
mentioned by the writer of the letter which you publish- 
ed, have never been flogged in the Naini Jail, nor were- 
they given any punishment whatsoever, with the excep- 
tion of No. 1488, Kailash Nath, who was ‘ warned ’ for 
refusing to work, when undergoing a sentence for 
rigorous imprisonment As the highly coloured and. 
false statements which have been made in this letter are 
causing considerable uneasiness in the public mind, 1. 
beg that you will give a prominent place to this denial 
in an early issue. 

Lucknow, yours faithfully, 

18-2-22 J. E. Gondge 

' ' . Publicity Comrnissioner. 

[The categorical denial is wholly unacceptable. Not 
till a full impartial investigation is made, can any 
contradiction of statements made by a public man of 
unimpeachable character be accepted, especially when 
the contradiction comes from interested quarters. I draw 
attention to the fact that the Independent of Allahabad 
publishes the statement that a prison official admitted to- 
a Congressman the fact of the flogging of Mr. Lachhmi 
Narayan. There is just a chance that the prison autho- 
rities are quibbling when they deny ‘ flogging \ The 
letter published in Young India is a translation. The- 
Gujarati word is the same for whipping, flogging andj 
caning. I have known the habit of officials denying 
unofficial. corporal punishments. I hope the Government 
do not wish the public to infer that if there is no record* 
of corporal punishments in the jail register, it has not 
been administered. The contradiction I am publishing, 
certainly makes me more uneasy than before, for it 
betrays an intention to persist in the inhumanity and to* 
hush it byi: denials; The Publicity Commissioner ill- 
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performs his duty by sending unsupported contradictions 
by accused parties. —M. K. G. ] 

( 2 ) , . 

De'hra Dun Incident - i 

To ^ 

The Editor, Young India. ‘ 

Dear Sir, — In continuation of my letter No* 39o/C^^ 
dated the 14th February 1922, 1 beg to draw your further 
attention to the fact that you quoted as the ;^th item of 
‘Mawless repression ’’ in your rejoinder. to the Govern-- 
ment ofThdia communique, ‘Mhe shooting of a boy at 
Dehra Dun 'and the forcible dispersal of a public meeting." 
at that place ”, Whether intended by you or not, the- 
obvious dhnuendo is that Government officials shot the- 
boy. It is presumed that you are referring' to the shoot- 
ing incident on the 24th December, ,1921, when a certain,, 
young European named Madden shot: a Muhammadan 
youth.. Madden is not . -a Government servant. The- 
circumstances have been fully reported in. the Press., 
The incident arose out of a personal quarrel and the: 
promptest measures were taken to arrest Madden, the 
Superintendent of Police and the Joint Magistrate them- 
selves going out at 10 p. m. The Civil Surgeon at the- 
Magistrate's request came down in’ the night to see the 
injured boy. Madden was tried after the Xmas holidays- 
and committed to sessions on charges, under sections 
307, 326 1. P. C. I venture to hope that you will correct in 
as explicit , terms as possible the misrepresentation of 
fact which has been so widely advertised in ybur letter 
to the Government of India. Secondly, you halire been 
undoubtedly misinformed as to the alleged cruel,, forcible- 
d,ispersal of a public meeting. The facts are as* 
follows * r . , 
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(1) Volunteer processions had become an extreme 
nuisance in Dehra Dun and their behaviour on several 
■occasions had been highly provocative. 

(2) They were prohibited within certain areas by the 
Superintendent of Police with the Magistrate’s assent, 
‘in the interests of non-co-operators themselves, as the 
temper of certain members of the public, was being 
•sorely tried. 

(3) The local extremist organ “ Thd Garhwali ” had 
■commented upon the unwisdom and folly of these 
demonstrations. 

' -(4). The .volunteers decided to defy the orders of the 
-Superintendent of police, and, to make their, defiance' 
more aggressive, posted a notice at the Police Station; 
that they would have the procession on the 15th January. 
It is understood that emissaries were sent to the villages 
to make the demonstration more imposihg. This chal- 
lenge had to be taken up on penalty of seeing all autho- 
rity set at .naught and grave disorder ensuing. Events 
at Bareilly arid Gorakhpur have proved that there are 
serious potentialitie.s of disorder and lawlessness ifl these 
demonstrations, . : 

<5) The meetirig was dispersed with very little force. 
No one was hurt. ■' 

I tmst that, considering the importance- of the public 
pronouncement in which you made these hllegationS, yoii 
will see your way 10 give full publicity to' this expla- 
nation. ' . ■ j 

Lucknow, . . Yours faithfully; ' 

15 th Febfdary. J. fe. Gondg6 ' 

(The Publicity Commifesioaer has certainly ‘ caught ’ 
mtej regarding the shooting incident. I should have been 
na©re precise and stated that the shooting was not by a 
Government servant. I now see that the mention- itself 
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■was irrelevant and unjust ta the Government. The- 
shooting in question cannot in any way be as patt of 
lawless repression. I tender my apology for the error 
which, I assure the authorities, was wholly unintentional.. 

The other contradiction, however, does not appeal to ^ 
me at all. I deny the necessity in the first instance of 
the use of force. In the second instance the force usedi 
was out of all proportion to the requirements, if ray 
correspondent's description is to be relied upon. The* 
public will not trust the interested official denial. I hope 
that the riiistake about the shooting will be ksed to dis- ^ 
credit or underrate the account of the forcible dispersal.. 
.The mistake abokt the shooting was a thoughtless con- 
fusion of facts and their consequent mis-application,-' 
M. K.G.] 

( 3 ) 

A Peep into a Bombay Jail 

With the compliments of the Director of Information, 

Bombay*^ 

In thh issue of* Young India for January 19th anti 
extract was printed from the “ Hindu'' dealing with the* 
alleged ilMreatment df a certain “ Rahmat Rasool, a. 
Pui^Jabi Martial la w jprisoner," in the Hyderabad Cent- 
ral ptisdn. Enquiries show that the abnegations made 
are unfounded. The article appears to reiser to a’ Gu§^a«- 
tati ti'amed tJimat Rasool, who was sentemced 

by the Ahthedebkd Special triblmd . to transportation 
for ¥6r cutting telegraph wires, setting fire to idie* 
telegratyh office and rioting at Ahtnedabadon llfh Aprils 
1919. The charges “made and' the actual facts relating 
thereto are as follows : — . 

CS)‘n' their arrival in this jail from the And«amans, in 
NOVefhlber last, no rtieals were given them for. three- 
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•days until the medical officer saw them and. got them 
meals. ” 

The prisoners (who arrived on December 6th) were 
seen daily both by the medical officer and the Superin- 
tendent, but they refused to take jowari diet as they 
•wanted wheat diet This was given them on Dec. 8th. 

“ Whenever the Superintendent approached them, they 
were, required to raise their hands as a Muslim does, in 
iprayer, with the greeting “ Sarkar is one ”. This im- 
moral rule, interfering with the fundamental principles 
• of Islam, Rahraat Rasool refused to obey, telling the 
Superintendent that for him God alone is one and . that 
he can raise his hand in prayer before God alone, .when 
‘the Superintendent proudly replied that he, as represeni 
tative of Government, was his God in Jail.” •") ; 

This is a pure invention. When the Superintendent 
■or any official visits the prisoners, the latter stand with 
their hands open, the arms being at right angles to the 
elbows and the elbows in at the sides. The object of 
this is to show that there is nothing concealed in the 
-hands with which an assault can be attempted. This 
. attitude is obviously not that of a Muslim, raising, his 
hands in prayer, and the procedure to which no objection 
has ever been, raised, is common to all jails. It, is absol- 
utely untrue that the Superintendent used the words 
attributed to him. , ... 

“ The. prisoner refused to be led away froip.the path 
of religion, with the result that his religiouspes?;,wa? 
rewarded, with th& five-fold punishment, of 30, stripes, $ 
months ’ solitary confinement, six months ’ gunpy. cloth- 
ing, 6 months ’ cross fetters and 6. inonths ’ bar fitters 
The facts are that on Dec. 13th, the prisoner refused 
to stand up when ordered, became very excited and was 
;grossJy impertinent to the Superintendent. He was 
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awarded, aot the punishment alleged, but gunny clothing 
•for one month and bar fetters for three months. Since 
the arrival of this prisoner’ in jail,' he has been eleven 
times awardedupunishments, including 30, stripes and 
cross bar fetters for ten days for gross insubordinatipn 
and persistently refusing to work. He , is at present 
(undergoing a punishment of three months’ separate 
confinement, awarded him in the Andamans for refusing 
to work and refusing to obey orders. His history sheet 
describes him as “ a man of violent temper.’?. 

20th February 1922 V 
[I venture to call this a brazen defence of a biuta 9 
punishment. It tells the public in so many wprds, “ We 
have done it and we propose to continue.” As„I;did not 
publish the incident for the edification of 'the ! Govern-! 
ment, I remain unperturbed by the shameless admission! 
The reader will please note that in all this communique 
there is no denial of a single material particular. It 
makes no difference, whether the name or description of 
the prisoner is correctly given. The . facts that the 
prisoner had to starve for three days; that he had to 
•stretch forth his hands in a humiliating fashion, that 
he had gunny clothing for one month', bar ifetters for 
three and thirty stripes and that he is now undergoing 
‘separate’ confinement for three months is sufficient 
•corroboration of the allegations, of the Mi'ndu. Lam, 
prepared to assume that every prisoner who receives 
punishment is, in official parlance, a man of violent 
temper ’.~M. K. G.] 
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DEATH DANCE 
(ByM.K. Gandhi) 

Why is there this chorus of condemnation of the 
doubling of the salt tax and other taxes on the neces* 
saries of life? Wonder is expressed that now there is- 
no apology ever offered for the terrific military charges, 
of sixty -two crores. The fact is, it is impossible to offer 
a^pology for the inevitable. The military charges must 
grow with • the growing consciousness of the nation. 
The military is not required for the defence of India. 
But it is required for the forcible imposition of the 
English exploiters upon India. That is the naked truth, 
Mr. Montagu has bluntly but honestly stated this. The 
retiring President of the Bengal Chamber ot Commerce 
has said it and so has the Governor of Bombay. They 
want to trade with us not upon our terms but upon their 
terms. 

It is the same thing whether it is done with the kid 
glove on of withoutlt. The councils are the kid glove. 
We must pay for the glove. The reforms hang upon us 
like an incubus. They cover a multitude of defects 
including the blood-sucking salt fax. 

They say to us, ‘We’propose to bold India whether 
you wish- it or keep from lighting one another without 
the protecting power cxf the British arms/ And so, being 
afraid to die at the hands of our brothers, we are content 
to live as bond men. 

It would be a thousand times better for u$ to b^ ruled 
by a military dictator than to have the dictatorship 
concealed under sham councils and assemblies. They 
prolong the agony and increase the expenditure. Tf we 
are so anxious to live, it would be more honourable to 
face the truth and submit to unabashed dictation than 
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to pretend that we are slowly becoming free. There is 
no such thing as slow freedom. Freedom is like a birth. 
Till we are fully free, we are slaves. All birth takes 
place in a moment. 

What is this dread of the Congress but the dread of 
the coming freedom ? The Congress has become a grim 
reality- And therefore it has to be destroyed law or ho 
law. If only sufficient terror can be struck into the 
hearts of the people, the exploitation can last another 
century. It is another question whether India itself can 
last that time under* the growing strain or whether the 
people must, during that time, die like flies. When a 
man begins to eat a cocoanut, he is not called upon to 
be tender to the kernel. When he has carved off the 
last bit he throws awky the shell. We do not consider 
it a heartless performance. No more does the trader 
consider what he takes from the helpless buyer.- A 
heartless performance, there never is any heart about it. 
The trader takes all he can and goes his way. It is all a 
matter of bargain. 

The Councillors want their fares and extras, the 
ministers their ssilaries, the lawyers their fees, the suitors 
the decrees, the parents such education for their boys as 
would give them status in the present life, the millio- 
naires want facilities for multiplying their millions and 
the rest their unmanly peace. The whole revolves 
beautifully round the central corporation. It is a giddy 
dance from which no one cares to free himself and so, as 
the speed increases, the exhilaration is the greater. But 
it is a death-dance and the exhilaration is induced by 
the rapid heart beat of a patient who is about to expire. 

The expenditure is bound to grow So long as the dance 
continues. I should not be surprised if the increase is 
also laid upon the broad shoulders of Non-co-opera t'drs. 
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For them, there is only one lesson. They may look 
upon the increase with philosophic calmness, if they 
will be but true to their creed. The only way they can 
prevent it, the only way it will ever be prevented is the 
way of non-violence. For, the greatest part of Non-co- 
operation is withdrawal from the organised violence on 
which the Government is based. If we want to organise 
violence to match that of the Government, we must be 
prepared to incur greater expenditure even than the 
latter. We may not convince all the dancers of the fatal 
doom awaiting them, but we must be able to convince 
the masses who take part in it and sell their freedom to 
buy the so-called peace. This we can only do by showing 
them that non-violence is the way to freedom— -not the 
forced non-violence of the slave, but the willing non- 
violence of the brave and the free. 


SOth March 1922 
FROM BADA DADA 

Writing on the conviction of Mahatma Gandhi, Sjt. 
Dwijendranath Tagore says : — 

“ The present Government appears to me to be bound, 
hand and foot, by the evil precedence of the high-handed 
British rulers of the past,and the short-sighted ill-advisers 
of the present times, so. that it is incapable of doing 
towards the people of India anything that is wise, good, 
just and humane. On the contrary, it is always ready 
to do anything that is unwise, evil, unjust and inhuman, 
‘at the bidding of a handful of mercantile adventurers and 
those favourite priests of Jehova, whose god is the merciless 
God of Joshua and his gang, rather than the Heavenly 
Father of Jesus * Christ, so far as it can do so with 
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impunity. Hence it is useless to expect anything good 
or great at the hands of the present Government The 
only way which is open to us is to> choose from amongst 
■ourselves a resolute and capable man for our captain 
who is endowed by Providence with sufficient wisdom, 
goodness, energy and divine grace to steer the storm- 
tossed vessel -—India as we see it to-day — to a safe har- 
bour. And this man is, I doubt not, Mahatma Gandhi. 

Yours Sincerely, 
Dwijendranath Tagore. 


HAkiMjrS CONGRATULATIONS 

Mrs. Gandhi has received the following telegram from 
Hakimji: — 

Country’s truest servant, your dear husband’s convic- 
tion for no other offence than his uncompromising devo- 
tion to motherland, can’t fail to give most powerful 
impetus to our tital national activities and is sure to 
prove in the future foundation of Swaraj. I, therefore, 
congratulate not only yourself and your family, but the 
whole of India on Mahatma’s conviction. 

Ajmal Khan. 


rWth March 19:22 
WHAT SHALL WE DO NOW ? 

Now that Mahatmaji has been arrested and is no 
longer free in body to help us with his advice, people 
are asking the above question among themselves— 
shall we do now 9 

The answer has been given by Mahatmaji himself, in 
his final request to non-co-operators as embodied in his 
article— ' If I am arrested '—in the latest issue of Younj 
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India (March 9, 1922), on the day previous to his arrest 
This is .what he has asked us to do in the circumstances 
which have overtaken us. “There should be no- hartals,. 
no noisy demonstrations, no processions. I would 
regard the observance of perfect peace on my arrest as 
a mark of high honour paid to me by my countrymen. 
What I would lave to see, however, is the constructive work 
of the Congress going on with clock ux)rk regularity and the 
speed of the Punjab Express. I would love to see people 
who have hitherto kept back, voluntarily discarding all 
their foreign cloth and making a bonfire of it. Let 
them fulfil the whole of the co-nstructive programme 
framed at Bardoli, and they will not also only release 
me and other prisoners, but they will also inaugurate 
Swaraj and secure redress of the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs. Let them remember the four pillars of 
Swaraj,— Non-violence, Hindu-Moslem-Sikh-Parsi-Chris- 
tian-Jew Unity, total removal of untouchability, and 
of hand-spun and hand-woven Khaddar completely 
displacing foreign cloth.” 

A similar question was put to Buddha when He was 
about to leave His body and enter on His final Nirvan 
in the 8oth year of His age. The disciples were weeping 
and asked him : WHO SHALL TEACH US WHEN THOU 
ART GONE ? .Buddha’s answer was as follows: — 

“Do not let yourselves be troubled, do not weep. 
Why shall I preserve this body of fltesh when the body of 
the excellent Law wilt endure? I am resolved; having 
accomplished my purpose and attended to the work set 
before me, I look for rest. 

“Seeking the way, you must exert yourselves and 
strive with diligence. It is not enough to have seen me 
walk as I have commanded you; free yourselves from 
the tangled net of sorrow; walk in the path with. 
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steadfast aim, A sick man may be cured by the healing 
power of medicine and will be rid of all his ailments 
without beholding the physician. He who does not do 
what I command sees me in vain. This brings no profit. 
A man may dwell beside me, and yet, being disobedient, 
will be far away from me ; yet he 'who obeys the Dharma 
will always enjoy the bliss of my presence. (From 
pages 217-21S of Gospel of Buddha by Dr. Paul Cams, 
€th edition, 1898). 

Those who have been in intimate touch with Mahat- 
maji, living in the same house with him, following him 
in his tours throughout the length and breadth of India, 
attending public meetings and conferences almost every 
two hours, sitting up late nights with him when he was 
beseiged by representatives of different sections of the 
community for advice and guidance, and in the Working 
Committees and in the sessions of the Congress and of 
the All-India Congress Committees besides seeing him 
writing endlessly in connection with his two weeklies 
and his daily correspondence, know full well the amount 
of hard work he has had to do,^ to what great strain his 
physical frame halsbeen put. Truly, if we, his folio werfe, 
are not spoilt children and our hearts are not hearts of 
stone, we must seek at all costs not only to please him 
and obey his last words and requests, but we must feel 
supremely pleased in the thought that at any rate he 
will have physical rest inside the prison-walls. ' So long 
as his body was free, he was not given a moment^s rest 
by us, but now we should be better able to understand 
and appreciate the following words from his pen whidh 
concluded his article ‘^If I am arrested — ’’ '‘Fourthly aidd 
selfishly, it (Mahatraajrs arrest and imprisonment) 
will give me a quiet and physical rest which perhaps 
I deserve.’’ 
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Of course to many of us, a prison is a prison— some- 
thing namely, which is extremely disagreeable. But to- 
Mahatmaji, as to all free innocent souls fighting the war 
of right against governmental wrong-doing, a prison is 
the true abode of freedom, while also to others like some 
of us who are undisciplined" and are given to bursts of 
passion- — jail-life is extremely disciplinary in every 
respect, if only we know when and how to resist humi- 
liations of the spirit, degrading our manhood, which is 
the divine in us. 


SOth March 1922 

MR. GANDHI’S MESSAGE TO THE PARSIS 

Mr. Gandhi addres^d the following message to the 
Parsis from the Sabarmati Jail, through Mr. B. F. 
Bharucha How can I forget to write to you? Please 
tell my Parsee sisters and brothers never to lose faith in 
this movement. It is impossible for me to give up my 
confidence in them. There is no other programme 
.before me than that of Khadi and Charkha, Charkha 
and Khadi. Hand-spun yarn must be as current among 
us as are sfnall coins. To attain this object, we can put 
on no other cloth than band-spun and hand-woven 
Khadi. So long as India is not able to do this much, 
Civil Disobedience will be futile, Swaraj cannot be 
attained, and Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs are 
impossible to be righted. If this conviction is driven 
heme to you, keep on turning out yarn and using 
Khaddar. Be expert spinners. 

; Bande Mataram from 

Mohandas. 
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ISth April 1922 < 

A LETTER FROM MAHATMA GANDHI 

Mahatma Gandhi has sent the following letter to Mr. 
C. F. Andrews from Sabarmati Jail, in answer to a letter 
expressing deep regret that on account of the railway 
strike, he was not able to leave his work and come to 
him before the trial was over: — . 

Sabarmati Jail, March 17. 

“ My dear Charlie, I have just got your letter. You 
were quite right in not leaving your work. You should 
certainly , go to Gurudev, and be with him as long as he 
needs you. I would certainly like your going to the 
Ashram (Sabarmati), and staying there awhile, when 
you are free. But I would not expect you to see me in jail ; 
I am as happy as a bird ! My ideal of a jail life — 
especially that of a civil ‘resister, —is to be cut off 
entirely from all connection with the outside world. To 
be allowed a visitor is a privilege — a civil resister may 
neither seek, nor receive a privilege. The religious 
value of jail discipline is enhanced by renouncing 
privilege. The forthcoming imprisonment will be 
to me more a religious than a political advantage. If it 
is a sacrifice, I want it to be the purest. 

' With love, Yours, 

Mohan. 


ISth April 1922 
. THE SECRET OF BAPU ' 

(To realise the full significance of the observance of 
the l8th as a national day, we must bear in mind the 
great personality for whom we observe it and the noble 
, ideals and principles that he stands for. “A lover of 
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Bapu’^ draws a living pen-picture of Mahatma Gandhi 
under the heading ‘‘ The Secret of Bapu “ Bapu 
means father and is the name by which Mahatma 
Gandhi is known amongst his devoted admirers. We 
draw special attention of our readers to the faithful and 
excellent pen-picture which we publish below. — Editor). 

The secret of Bapu’s hold upon the Indian masses is 
that Bapu loves them from the very bottom of his soul> 
as perhaps no man living has done. That love is also 
the secret ot his incessant, interminable labours on 
their behalf. That love also explains Bapu’s strange 
hankering for a peaceful renunciation of the body 
through the process of a prolonged fasting and prayer, 
when he conceived himself unworthy of the great trust 
that had been reposed on him. That explains again the 
internal agony which Bapu felt at the Chauri Chaura 
and the Bombay tragedies, and his longing to be sent 
to jail to suffer the severest punishment in some small 
expiation of the sins and crimes of those for whom he 
had laboured, but whom he had not been able to redeem. 
He would put on his khaddar loin-cloth in sheer love 
and devotion to a poverty-stricken, helpless people 
towards whom his heart went out in an endless prayer, 
and an endless ecstacy of suffering. 

Bapu cannot bear the sight of evil and suffering, 
wherever they may be found. But he is no patriot in 
the technical sense of the term. He would, not lift his 
little finger against anybody, even against the oppressor 
and the tyrant. For, Bapu cannot forget that he 
is his brother, only misled, mistrained, vicious,— aye, 
wicked. Bapu is a patriot, humanitarian and lover of 
God, all in one. For, he has no sense of hatred against 
any individuals or individual, because he considers 
himself aS one of them. Bapu is a lover of India ; for, 
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the Indian people at the present moment are the most 
long-suffering of peoples, poverty-stricken, emasculated, 
downcast and helpless ; and because also, Tndia to him 
when she has once been set on her feet, would represent 
.a civilisation which shall be a beacon of light to 
humanity. 

Bapu’s sufferings and agonies on behalf of India are 
almost divine, because they have not the least tinge of 
hatred in them ; and on that account are proving and 
shall prove to be paramount factors in saving Indians 
-soul. Therefore, the Lord is crucifying the lover for 
the sake of the beloved. His passionate devotion to 
Hindu-Muslim unity and his passionate repudiation of 
untouchability are, to those who have looked into Bapu’s 
character, born of his innate love for man, whether 
friend or foe, high or low. There is nothing of the 
artificiality of civilised politics about Babu’s politics; 
although the latter has promoted, and shall always 
promote, a political cause. In truth, in Babu’s view, lofty 
ethics — that spirit of love and humanity which manifests 
itself in endless suffering and sacrifice for others, if 
applied to the solution of our present day social, econo- 
mic and political problems — are capable of setting the 
world on its feet. The attainment of his political 
Swaraj for India is, to Babu, a new and a loftier method 
of saving a down-trodden world, wallowing in the mine 
of selfish greed and earth hunger. 

If these fundamental qualities of character do not en- 
title Bapu in his own estimation, to be called a Mahatma> 
ora Great Soul, it is because, like the greatest of all 
true souls, Bapu has no consciousness of his own 
greatness. Bapu is all love and pity and tenderness, 
and is lost in the ocean of the divine life, even in 
the midst of his harrowing labours amongst us. Such 
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greatness of soul is truly transcendent, and lesser soul& 
like ourselves can only look at his virtues from our own 
angle of vision. Nevertheless, Bapu’s soul draws us 
from afar as would a star of transcendent brilliance- 
draws the most recalcitrant amongst us towards him,, 
even against our own selves, and we are helplessly 
carried along. Bapu is a force — a moral and spiritual 
force — that will live for all time and will affect the 
destiny of peoples and nations, even though he may not 
have succeeded in lifting within the short space at his 
disposal the weight of a wearied world. For Bapu has 
behind him the SHAKTI of the Lord to reinforce him 
and his labours, and may be, he may even be. His chosen, 
instrument. 

A Lover of Bapu. 


mil March 1923 
THE GREAT STATE-TRIAL 
(By N. C. Kelkar) 

I feel indebted to Mahadeobhai Desai for asking me 
to sketch my impressions of the great Gandhi trial to- 
which I was an eye-witness on the l8th March 1922. For 
it helps me to recall a vision which shall remain one of 
the cherished reminiscences of my life. Never were 
romance and reality rolled into a more vital unity than 
in that sublime spectacle. 

As a member of the Working Committee of the Con- 
gress, I had that day the privilege of occupying one of 
the reserved seats in the Court-House. Bui the ‘ court- 
house ’ was only one term in a whole series of misnomers 
on that occasion. The reader can well imagine what 
ideas the name of a State-trial brings in its train. But 
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here everything was completely reversed. This State- 
trial was not so much a trial by the State as a trial o/the- 
State itself. And all else was naturally consonant. 

The court-house was not the architectural, ill-lighted, 
awe-inspiring hall that, I fancy, it proverbially is in* 
great State-trials. This was a mean, white-washed,, 
inelegant, insipid room of the true barrack fashion. A 
hundred people could easily overcrowd it. From the 
interloper, who, for want of an admission ticket, spied 
with one eye from the farthest window, up to the Judge 
who presided over the trial, was one continuous assembly 
of human forms, knit together, as it were, by a real phy- 
sical nexus. No one, high or low, among the hundred 
there could keep his distance^ 

The judge, I thought, was the most pathetic figure 
among them all in that memorable trial. Never was he 
charged with a more unpleasant duty. Never did he 
feel as he did on that day that an accused under judge- 
ment could be really superior to the judge himself. The 
bloom on Mr. Bloomfields face had faded. A hectic 
pallor had taken its place. Neither the natural correct- 
ness of conduct nor the consciousness of prestige could 
keep off the creeping nervousness from him. For once 
in his official life a Civilian English Sessions Judge 
nodded respectful salutation to a native in the dock be- 
fore he himself took his seat on the Bench. For once 
were the judicial words of a penal sentence belied by 
the tributary words of human admiration. “ Would I 
not rather sit at your feet and learn a little of your nobi- 
lity than send you to jail for six years ? — words like 
these might easily have come from the inner lips of Mr. 
Bloomfield when he stole a parting glimpse of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

The . apologetic Advocate-general obviously felt quite 
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out of his element in conducting that State-trial. There 
was no tangled skein of a secret plot which his skill 
should unravel in the opening address. He felt the 
mockery of leading evidence where every thing was 
avowed and admitted. He winced at reading the 
articles charged, as every word in them was a bold 
iindictment of the Government he represented, and 
left some unanswerable reproach sticking to the reader’s 
soul, inspite of his assumed professional scornful 
manner. He regretfully missed the contentious opposi- 
tion which he delights to meet in the Law Court every 
day, as it provides good sport for the keen file of his 
^intellect or legal acumen. For once perhaps did Mr. 
Advocate-general also feel that the fat fees he would 

• charge were simply wasted on him. 

. And what shall I say of the accused himself? Clad 
‘Only in a Khadi enlargement of the proverbial fig-leaf, 
there was Mahatma Gandhi, with submission to none 
and yet with good-will to all, the grand accused, whom 
it was Mr. Bloomfield’s rare privilege to try and judge. 
"‘When he was brought from the jail to the court-house 
Ihis guard looked more like an escort of honour. With 
his nimble feet he stepped into the court-room, and with 
one universal smile he at once shed a halo of the holy 
spirit of the blessed passive resister upon the whole 
assembly, from which even his prosecutors could not 

• extricate themselves. But I doubt whether they really 
did not’ like to share in that glory. The accused Was 
not only supremely serene but looked even festively 
joyful to a degree. Was it his trial or his own bridal 
. ceremony ? But he was even more jealous of his happiness 
. than a bride-groom in that he had not even a single * best 
.man’ by his side. No Counsel in robes or without robes 
.appeared for him. He was himself his own Counsel. 
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And paradoxical as it may seem, also his own accuser.. 
He needed no file of witnesses, no tomes of law-books, 
and no encumbering paraphernalia of authorities. A 
single type- writ sheet contained the whole of his defence, 
the greater part of it, however, being devoted rather to a 
justification and an aggravation of the offence than a 
defence in any shape or form. 

Did he plead guilty to the charge ? Yes, by all means. 
He was only eager that the great categorical question 
be put that he might answer it away, like a shot. For 
once in his life, Mr. Advocate-General realised that his 
task of prosecution could be a thankful task, and the- 
convicting judge that, he could be complimented upon 
leniency vis-a-vis a penal sentence of six years’ impri- 
sonment. 

Mahatma Gandhi thus succeeded in completely sub- 
duing all the latent or patent dramatic elements in the 
great State-trial by simply reversing the familiar points 
of view in the affair. And like a skilful railway points- 
man, he shunted the train of the trial from the track of 
vulgar terror to that of refined sublimity. The hidden 
surprise upon, and the consequent humiliation of, the 
Prosecutor and the Judge might have turned the noble 
drama into a farce, if there were not elements of gran- 
deur in it too pronounced to be turned into ridicule. 

Great as were the efforts made by Mahatma Gandhi 
to keep the trial free from feeling, the Judge could not 
help giving it an emotional touch when he mentioned 
the name of Tilak in passing the sentence and trying 
to justify its severity by a precedent. And then Mahat- 
maji too could not help striking the sympathetic chord 
and declaring that he only felt honoured by the parallel 
cited. Swiftly did the memories of another great 
State-trial of fourteen years ago rush into t^e mind of 
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^every one preseat; aad the Judge proved an unconscious 
wizard so to convert the dead past into the living present 
by one key-word. There must be surely some magic 
charm in a sentence of six years’ imprisonment that it 
•should be regarded by Government as an effective 
amulet for the salvation of India, and two heroes like 
these— 'Tilak and Gandhi— should accept it as suchi^in 
terms and spirit. Yes, by common consent imprisonment 
•of six years for men like these could certainly do much 
to cure India of its present maladies ! 

I wonder if Mr. Bloomfield did not leave the Court 
with a secret feeling of self-reproach. Mr. Advocate- 
General was happier for not being elevated to the Bench, 
for he«could actually shake hands with the accused, and 
thus earn the needed atonement for even such small 
animus as might remain to his debit, after the remar- 
kably fair and even gentle treatment he had given to the 
Mahatma and his co-accused. And the Police officers 
in attendance for once felt completely floored.' Their 
usual fussy business of looking after a convict this day 
was gone. They need not hurry him out, and they 
would not have done it even if they could. With the 
disappearance of the judge and the Advocate-General 
from the Court-room the assembly was turned into a 
•social gathering, the Police being simply ignored. 

And then commenced the re-enactment of a scene with 
which I had been familiar for about a couple of years 
■before. There was Mahatmaji sitting in the centre with 
a melee of men women and children, engrossed in talking 
to Mahatmaji and being talked to by him in return, with 
all the welcome, because enjoyable, interventions of 
wit, wisdom and repartee. I heard Mahatmaji affec- 
tionately chaffing a young dandy of five years on 
wearing a suit of foreign cloth and a fashionable neck- 
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tie. He mildly reproched an old title-hunter advising 
him to get rid of his habit at least at that ripe age. By 
•silent inspiration of courage he arrested the tears before 
they could moisten, and in his opinion tarnish, the eyes 
•of some affectionate follower here; and to another there, 
more stern and practical, he would give a useful hint for 
further strenuous work alloted to him. The ladies felt 
■caressed by his blessings, and the men felt they got a 
gift of strength by shaking his supple but saintly hands; 

In half an hour the grand levee was over. One by 
one the gathering in the Court-house was dissolved. 
And even when the police escorted Mahatraaji back in 
the ominous motor-van of the jail, we all felt the trial 
yet vividly remaining behind of a spirit of rare devotion 
and self-sacrifice, which could not be suppressed by the 
proceedings of the State-trial for the moment, or evpn 
by the threatened absence of the hero, figuring in them, 
for six long weary years. 

Four years ago, when I first read the prospectus of the 
Satyagrah-ashram founded by Mahatma Gandhi, the one 
word in it which attracted my attention most was the 
pledge of fearlessness prescribed for its inmates by this 
disciple of Gopal Krishna Gokhale. That, I said, must be 
the really more salient featute in the political design of 
this Ashram than the drastic code of puritanism that 
served as an adorning embroidery. And as I left the 
premises of the improvised Court-house I said to myself, 
‘Verily has. this pledge been fulfilled. ’ Mahatraaji had 
by his personal example that day cast a true type of 
fearlessness which neither long time nor short memories 
can ever efface. 
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6th September 192S 
THE KEY TO YERRAVDA 

When the heart sinks and the head reels to think of 
the purposeless riots in various places in the U. P., there 
is one thihg which soothes the troubled soul. It is the 
return of Moulana Mahomed Ali. ■ 

Dr. Kitchlew came and placed the issue before the 
country in words clear and emphatic. ‘ The situation is 
so bad that we cannot do without Mahatma ji. Not 
Swaraj, not Hindu-Moslem unity; let Mahatmaji’s 
release be our first concern’ — that has been the burden 
of all of his speeches. Lalaji too has placed the issue 
in the forefront, and has emphasised that the programme 
he suggests should be considered only in Mahatmaji’s 
absence. And so has Moulana Mahomed Ali — but in a 
manner all his own, in a manner supremely captivating. 
His telegram to the revered mother Kasturibai — probably 
the first thing that he did immediately on his discharge 
— will remain in history for all time : “ Searching Key 
of Yeravda prison with trust in God and in ray fellow 
countrymen”. And he has repeated his heart’s desire 
to many another, asking them not to trouble him with 
further querries. The music and other demonstrations 
of welcome jarred on his ears; they were too much 
to bear in the absence of Bapu. As one thinks of 
this enthusiasm of devotion, almost beyond all telling, 
he is most irresistibly put in mind of Bharata of old, 
declaring before all his grievous distress, — the absence 
of Rama. All pleasures and palaces, the Ayodhya 
of his happy days, even the mothers and kinsmen, to say 
nothing of the offered, gadi,—^\\ was naught to him 
without Rama. ‘ Permit me to join or bring back Rama, 
unless I see him the fire in my soul cannot be quenched ; 
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the fierce longing of my eyes cannot be assuaged* ^ 
There is just this little difference. That he would get 
to see Rama, Bharata had no doubt; but he was mot 
sure that he would bring, him back. The key to Rama's 
recovery was with Rama as Bapu’s recovery is with u^. 
Even as Bharata rated himself for the exile of Rama* 
Mahomed Ali rates himself and his fellow men. It is 
we, he says, who have kept him in ; let us, with trust ivn 
God, get him out. 

One reads various prophecies about Kaliyuga, the 
present age, in ancient Sanskrit books. We read of the 
irreligion and immorality and iniquity, the diverse 
crimes against God and man, that man’s race in India, at 
any rate, will in the Black Age perpetrate. It may 
, be all true in proportion to one’s quickness of perception 
and sensitiveness of conscience. But one thijig the 
ancient sages’ vision failed to prophesy is that a Muslim 
Mahomed Ali will be so devoted to a Hindu Gandhi, 
that he can find no rest or peace without him. Blessed 
we who have filled our eyes with their vision, with that 
friendship and brotherhood which ennoble and adorn 
both Hindiusm and Islam. The mad mobs in Saharanpur, 
Agra and other -places may be too blinded with petty 
passions and animosities to see the significance of the 
return of Mahomed Ali and of his passionate cry. But 
it cannot long continue to be lost on them. In his return 
and the rallying cry that he has raised li^ the key to 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Devotion to a great personality Is 
indeed, the key to all self-improvement, self-elevation, 
all unity— certainly to Hindu-Muslim unity* The 
strength ©f Islatn and Christianity is the devotion to the 
Prophet and the Prince of Glory, cherished by every 
adherent of the respective religions. The strength of 
the religion of Indian Unity will be the devotion each 
%6 
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bears to the greatest men of faiths different from 
his. For the sign of the purity and strength of a 
faith, as of a nation, is the thought and act of its best 
and most representative man. That devotion binds 
Mahomed Ali to Mahatmaji and Mahatmaji to Mahomed 
Ali. Take up anyone of Mahatmaji^s speeches in those 
days when he used to go about with the bigger and the 
younger brothers. Every one of them you will find 
prefaced with an exhortation to the people to see 
Hindu-Muslim unity embodied in his attachment to 
the brothers. Attachment to the brothers meant 
to him attachment to Islam and he wanted the people to 
see the greatness of the faith in the greatness of its 
representative adherents. Even so does Mahomed Ali 
to-day. His ardent cry for the release of Mahatmaji, his 
passionate declaration that Mahatmaji is dearer to him 
than his brother, is an exhortation to all, especially to 
the erring brethren of his faith, to see the greatness, of 
Hinduism in the greatness of Gandhi and to forget the 
little things about them that stir up their prejudices and 
their animosities. In his self-surrender to Allah, he 
says that he will think that his task is unfulfilled if he 
fails to bring about Hindu-Moslem unity. But it is 
not difficult to see that in the search for the key to 
Yefavda is the solution of Hindu-Muslim unity, 

■ Where then is the key ? Dr. kitchlew in his straight, 
plain manner answered : ‘ Satyagraha ^ The poetic 
Moulana gave a suggestive reply : * I adhere to Mahat- 
ma ji^s programme of non-violent Non-co-operation. There 
is absolutely no change in my views;^ In the course 
of a reply to a telegram from Mr. Raza Ali he said : — 
.“If co-operation was haram according to the Islamic 
law two years ago, it cannot become halal to-day unless 
the Jazirut^uUArab is once more under an absolutely 
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independent and exclusive Muslim sovereignty and the 
Khilafat’s relationship with, the Muslim world is* re- 
cognised according to the Islamic law. Have you been 
able to persuade the British Government to respect these 
religious requirements ? ’’ 

The key then is not to be found in co-operation, not 
in the Councils, but in the way that the Master had 
shown. He knows he cannot insult Mahatmaji by 
seeking to release him with the help of Councils that 
do not represent his country — that will not represent it 
until we have Swaraj. He knows that the thing near- 
est his heart was exactly the one nearest to his own 
heart, viz., Kurhani. That is his life breath and he 
knows that it was Mahatmaji’s life breath. In a passage 
of matchless vigour, Mahatmaji has revealed the miracle 
of Knrhani : — 

“It is the magnitude of Irish sacrifice which has been 
the deciding factor. The late President Kruger, when 
with a handful of his undisciplined countrymen hurled 
his ultimatum against the British Empire, said he would 
stagger humanity. He meant that he would sacrifice 
every Boer man, woman and child and leave not a single 
Boer heart to subdue. And England yielded when she 
was choked with the bloody feast that the Boers had 
provided for her. And even so Ireland has been stag- 
gering humanity for many a long year. And England 
has yielded when she is no longer able to bear the sight 
-of blood pouring out of the thousands of Irish arteries. 
I know for certain that it is no legal subtleties, discus- 
sions on academic justice or resolutions of Councils and 
Assemblies that will give us what we want We shall 
have to stagger humanity even as South Africa and Ire- 
land have been obliged to. Only instead of repeating 
South African and Irish histories, non-co-operators are 
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learning from the living examples of these two nations- 
the art of spilling their own blood without spilling that 
of their opponents. 


Mahadeo Desalt 



[ K ] 

AT THE HOSPITAL 

On 13th January 1924, the whole of India was painfully 
•surprised when the following statement issued by the 
Director of Information, Bombay : 

Owing to his being found to be suffering from 
•abdominal pain and fever, Mr. Gandhi was removed from 
Yerrowada Jail on Saturday morning and taken to the 
Sassoon Hospital, Poona. 

An operation was performed in the evening and 
Mr. Gandhi was found to be suffering from suppurating 
•appendix. The Civil Surgeon reports that Mr. Gandhi 
has stood the operation very well. 

At the request of the Civil Surgeon and also by the 
wish of Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Dalai was asked to proceed to 
Poona. 

A later Press Communique issued the same day by the 
Director of Information stated ; Mr. Gandhi’s condition 
this morning was as -good as could be expected. His 
temperature was normal and the Doctors are so.far quite 
satisfied with the result of the operation; 

A special supplement of the “ Navjivan ” issued the 
same day at Ahmedabad says that Miss Anusya visited 
last Tuesday Indulal Yagnig in the Yerrowada Jail and 
learnt from him that Mr. Gandhi was suffering since 
Saturday front fever which once rose to 102 degrees. 
Therefore Mr. Ramdas Gandhi enquired by wire about 
his father’s health to which the following reply was 
received last Friday ; “ Your father is suffering from 
ordinary fever. No cause for anxiety. You can see him* 
when you like.” 
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The Superintendent of the Yerrowada Jail wired 
yesterday evening saying “Your father removed to the 
Sassoon Hospital, Poona.” 


Mr. sastrfs statement 

The Right Hon’ble V. S. SrinivasaSastri, P. C., issued 
the following statement to the press the same day 13th 
January 1924: 

* I was called suddenly to the Sassoon Hospital 
yesterday night to see Mahatma Gandhi. In view of 
the profound interest that Slhe matter would have for the 
public I venture to make the following statement: — 

“ Dr. V. B. Gokhale came to me about 8-45 p. m. just 
as I was finishing my dinner and told me how the 
Yerrowada authorities had removed Mr. Gandhi to the 
Sassoon Hospital where he . was in charge. He was 
about to be operated on for appendicitis. As the case 
was serious the patient had been asked whether he 
would like any doctor friends of his to be sent for. He 
had mentioned Doctor Dalai of Bombay and Doctor 
Jiviraj Mehta who was in Baroda. Both had been wired 
to and attempts had been made but in vain to get at 
Doctor Dalai by means of the phone* Meanwhile in 
view of the patient’s temperature and pulse it had been 
decided to perform the operation immediately and he 
was asked whether he would like to have any friends 
brought to see him. He mentioned me Doctor Phatak of 
the Non-co-operation Party and Mr. N. C. Kelkar. 
Doctor Gokhale and I started at once and took Doctor 
Phatak on the way, Mr. Kelkar being away at Satara. 

On my entering the room we greeted each other and I 
•enquired how he felt as to the operation. He answered 
firmly that the doctors had come to a definjite conclusion 
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and he was content to abide by it, and in reply to further 
inquiry he said that he had full confidence in the medi- 
cal men about him and that they had been very kind 
and very careful. Should there arise any public agita- 
tion he added that it should be made known that he had 
no complaint whatever to make against the authorities 
and that so far as the care of his body went their treats 
ment left nothing to be desired. Then I enquired if Mrs. 
Gandhi had been informed of his condition. He said 
that she did not know the latest developments but she 
knew that for sometime he had not been well and he ex- 
pected to hear from her. He then made enquiries of my 
wife and of my colleagues in the Servants of India 
Society, viz., Messrs. Devadhar, Joshi, Patwardhan and 
Kunzru. He asked : Have your frequent journeys out 
of India benefited your health ? ’’ Doctor Phatak then 
read a draft statement to be signed by Mr. Gandhi con- 
veying his consent to the operation. After hearing it 
once, Mr. Gandhi put in his spectacles arid read it him- 
self. Then he said he would like the wording to be 
changed and asked Colonel Maddock who was in the 
room what he thought. The Colonel Isaid Mr. Gandhi 
knew best how to put it in appropriate language. His 
own suggestion would be of much value. 

Then he dictated a lengthy statement^ which I took 
down in pencil. It was addressed to Colonel Maddock 
who was to perform the operatibn. The letter acknow- 
ledged the exceeding kindness and attention which he 
had received from Col. Maddock, the Surgeon General, 
and other medical men and stated he had the utmost 
confidence in Colonel Maddock, officers and attendants. 

It proceeded to thank the Government for their con- 
sideration in owing him to send for his own doctors but 
• See p. 1370. 
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as they could not be got, in spite of the best attempts 
made by Colonel Maddock and as delay would in the 
opinion of the Colonel involve serious risk, he requested 
him to perform the operation at once. 

When it was finished I read it out to him once. Then 
Recalled Colonel Maddock to his side and I read it again 
at his desire. Colonel Maddock was quite satisfied and 
remarked : “ Of course you know best how to put in proper 
language,’^ He then drew up his proper posture for sign- 
ing the paper, which he did in pencil. His hand shook 
very much and I noticed that he did not dot the “ I.’^ At 
the end he remarked to the doctor: “See how my hand 
trembles. You will have to put this right.*^ Colonel 
Maddock answered : “ Oh ! We will put tons and tons of 
strength into you. ” 

As the operation room was being got ready the doctors 
went out and I found myself nearly alone with the 
Mahatma. After a remark or two of a purely personal 
nature I asked him whether he had anything particular 
to say. I noticed a touch of eagerness as he replied as 
though he was waiting for an opportunity to say some- 
thing. “ If there is an agitation, he said, “for my re- 
lease after the operation, which I do not wish, let it be 
on proper lines. My quarrel with the Government is 
there and will continue so long as the originating causes 
exist. Of course there cannot be any conditions. If the 
Government think they have kept me long enough they 
may let me go, that would be honourable if they think I 
am an innocent man and that my motives have been 
good. While I have a deep quarrel with the Government, 
I love the Englishmen and have many friends amongst 
them. They may release me. But it must not be on 
false issues. Any agitation must be kept on proper non- 
violent lines. Perhaps I have not expressed myself quite 
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well but you had better put it in your own inimitable 
style. ^ 

I mentioned the motions of which notice had been 
given in the Assembly and added that, though Govern- 
ment might in other circumstances have opposed it, I 
•expected that they would take a different line. 

I then pressed him again for a message to his people, 
his followers or the country. He was surprisingly firm 
•on this subject- He said he was a prisoner of Govern- 
ment and he must observe ths prisoners’ code of honour 
scrupulously. He was supposed to be civilly dead. He 
had no knowledge of outside events and he could not 
have anything to do with the public. He had no 
message. 


Briskly at this point the nurse came in with some 
articles of apparel for him, and signalled to me to depart. 
In a few minutes he was shifted to the operation room. 
I sat outside marvelling at the exhibitions I had witnessed 
of high-mindedness, forgiveness, chivalry and love 
transcending ordinary human nature, and what a mercy 
it was that the Non-co-operation movement should have 
had a leader of such serene vision and sensitiveness to 
honour. 

The Surgeon-General and the Inspector-General of 
Prisons were also there. I could see from their faces 
how anxious they were at the tremendous responsibility 
that lay on them.. They said that the patient had borne 
the operation very well indeed, that some puss had come 
out and that it was a matter of congratulation that the 
operation had not been delayed any longer. The 
patient had had morphia arid was expected to sleep 
•soundly for some time longer when we dispensed- 
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I, learnt from the Doctor this morning that the patient’s 
condition was thoroughly satisfactory. 

I have read out this statement to Doctor Phatak who- 
approves of it and adds that his inquiry as to a message 
elicited the same sort of answers. 


Sassoon Hospital, Poona, Jan. 12 1924. 
Dear Col. Haddock, 

I know that you know the history of my illness during 
the past 6 months. You have been extraordinarily kind 
to me. You; the Surgeon-General and other medical; 
gentlemen have come to the conclusion that any delay 
in performing the operation described by you to me 
involves considerable risk. You were kind enough to 
tell me that the Government had authorised you to send 
for any of my special medical friends. I therefore 
suggested the names of Dr. Dalai and Dr. Jivraj Mehta. 
You have tried your utmost to secure their presence but 
then you have not been able to get at either of them. 1 
have the fullest confidence in you and regard being had 
to the serious nature of the case, I would ask you please 
to go on with the operation without delay. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi. 

7 th February 1924 
AT THE SASSOON HOSPITAL 

God in his infinite mercy has spared for us our Bapu,. 
however little we might deserve him. When the news- 
first reached me on the 13th, my guilty conscience began 
to whisper to me that the stock of my punyam was over,. 
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and unless .the good luck of the rest of my countrymen- 
came to, my aid, I would not have the privilege of seeing 
Bapu. But the privilege did come indeed, after full 
twenty-six months. I saw him ten days ago. In the ■ 
flesh, he was hardly half himself, it was nothing less 
than torture to expect him to speak. But you could not 
stop him from torturing himself. He felt he must speak 
to us, at whatever cost, and he began telling us how he - 
came to be removed to the Sassoon Hospital. He surely 
knew that we had all the details from Devadas and 
others. But he must shower extra affection on us by 
narrating the whole tale himself.' We listened mutely 
wondering what we had done to deserve this excess of 
affection. 

But if any one had asked me to write anything about 
Bapu that day I would not have had the heart to do it. 
He was so emaciated, so shrivelled up, that you could 
not bring yourself to be composed enough to say or write 
anything about his condition. But, thank God, he began • 
picking up unexpectedly fast, and lam happy to say 
that I feel now able to say something about what is* 
happening in this the greatest of our places of pilgri-- 
mage to-day. 

These have been days which will live in our annals., 
The Nation had the good fortune to see its revered leader- 
at work, to see him mould heroes out of clay whilst at 
work., It had yet to see his gospel go forth from his 
sick-bed and see it translated into act before his eyes.-. 
It has done so during the past fortnight. It is a living 
atmosphere of love of which you begin to feel the effects,, 
as you approach the room which happens to possess to- 
day the light that trancends the bounds of time and- 
space. * 

I have had the privilege, as unmerited probably as the: 
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one I had two years ago, of being with him these, ten 
days, though not the privilege of serving him. That 
privilege is being entirely monopolised by the hospital 
nurses. One of them is an Englishwoman of long ex- 
perience. He cannot help smiling as she approaches 
him. One day she comes talking about her pet dogs, 
and draws Bapu in a conversation about the different 
varieties of dogs and their usefulness. Another day she 
talks about her experience in English and African hos- 
pitals, and tells him how she has lived throughout her 
life the lesson that her Doctors taught her of never trying 
to be popular. A third she decorates the room with the 
finest flowers and asks Bapu to admire her work. There 
was another nurse much younger, but equally .fond of 
Eapu, who prided herself on having Mr. Gandhi as her 
first “ private ” patient after passing out as a trained 
nurse. ''iNursing is not always a joy, at times it is a 
task she used to say, “ but it has been a pure joy and 
a privilege to nurse Mr. Gandhi. The Doctor comes and 
tells me, ‘you did not use to print your reports like this 
ever before ’ and I tell him straightaway, ‘Nor had I such 
a patient before. ’ Another day she told me, ‘ my 
friends were chaffing me for getting fond of Mr. Gandhi; 
I told them they would do the same if they had the pri- 
vilege of serving him. ’ 

And the Surgeon^s love for him is as undisguised as 
the nurses The Civil Surgeon has had letters, and 
telegrams pouring on him to congratulate him for the 
way in which he was serving Mahatmaji, and it is not 
without a blush that he says, “how am I to reply to all 
of them ? Shall I do it through the Press ? ” 

I do not know if any one attending Bapu has the 
•slightest consciousness that he is serving a state prisoner. 
A compelling love chokes all other consciousness. . 
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But why ? Even he who has to look upon him as a 
prisoner seemed scarcely different in his manner from 
the rest. Col. Murray, the Yerravda Superintendent,, 
came to see Bapu the other day. “ Do you think Mr. 
Gandhi, I have neglected you ? No, I thought I should 
not disturb you. And as I see you now after some days^ 
I find you very much better. The Colonel also assures 
me you are quickly improving. Your friends remember 
you. Mr. Ganni especially asked me to tell you that he 
still gets up at 4 o^clock. Every one of them is happy,, 
and misses you — I hope they do so permanently.” His 
sweetness was touching. “ Thank you Col. Murray,” 
said Bapu, but T assure you nothing will please me 
better than to be up and doing and be under youi* kind 
care once again at Yerravda.” You never could tell,, 
if you did not know him, that a jail Superintendent was 
speaking to one of his prisoners, and you could almost, 
visualise the atmosphere of love created by Bapu in his 
prison cell at Yerravda. 

But I must say something about Bapu’s health, rather- 
than go oh talking about his alchemy of love. He looks- 
still emaciated, but he is better than he might have been* 
as he told Mr. Rajagopalachariar, the other day, rating 
him for his ill-health, adding “ and you are worse than 
you ought to be,” His weight which at its best was 
1 12 lbs, in jail cannot be now very much over a maund, 
though it is difficult to be precise, as he is still in bed,, 
and cannot be moved out of it. There is no doubt, 
however, that he is getting stronger every day. There 
is a chain hanging down from the top of his bed of 
which he gets a hold to enable him to sit up or turn in 
bed. ‘ Thaf s for my gymnastics ' he. said to a friend 
the other day. The fingers are still shaky, but not so 
much as before. His nourishment is nearly half his. 
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usual quantity, and consists of about 2 pounds of milk, a 

■ couple or two oranges and grapes. The bowels open 
without the help of the enema, though a mild purgative 
is at times necessary. Above all he gets most restful 
sleep of the kind he has never had during the last few 
years. For even the days in jail were of ‘ toil unsevered 
from tranquility.’ From my talks with the Surgeon 
I can say that there is now no cause for anxiety, though 
the convalescence will certainly be prolonged and even 
indefinite.’ 

And need I say anything about the torrents of love 
• that have taken their course to Poona from all the parts 
-of India ? Devadas who should be privileged to be with 
.his father for all the time hais to content himself serving 
him by attending to the numerous letters and telegrams 

■ coming day and night inquiring after Bapu’s health. 
But the telegrams and letters do not exhaust the 
affections. One day the residents of far off Tanjore 
write to say that they did their archmas- and 
abhishekams ift a particular Mandir, and send on the 
sacred ashes and karnkum for Mahatmaji another 
day comes a letter from Kashi telling Devadas that 
special japas were performed in the temple of 
Mrityunjay Mahadeo (the Conqueror of Death), that 
hundreds of Brahmins will be continuing their anuahtha- 
narm until ‘Mahatmaji gets better, and they do not omit 

,-to send the sacred water of the Ganges and the sacred 
ashes also. Hindus from Shiyali, Tirupur, and Dindigul 
vie in their love with their Mussulman brethren of 
Nagore who seqd special tdmrruk (prasadam) of some 
Avlia. A Parsi sister writes offering her blood if the 
Surgeons thought it necessary to put in blood in 
Mahatmaji, while an English lady writes detailed instruc- 
tions about Bapu’s diet, and Mrs. Gokhale from Bombay 
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writes to say that she will spin an extra ^ coujile of hours 
^very day, now that Mahatmaji cannot spin. 

One of the constant visitors at the hospital — and of 
these there is no end, my duty here being only that of 
standing at the gate to keep them away — is an English- 
man, an old military pensioner who mgkes it a point to 
come every other day with a boquet of flowers, and gets 
into Bapu’s room unobstructed by any one. It is simply 
impossible to stop him. Impatiently he rushes to Bapu, 
shakes his hand, and delivers his message of cheer in a 
few seconds and walks away, “ Cheer up old man ! I see 
that you are very much better than yesterday. ^ I know 
you must get better. How old are you ? .Fifty five. Oh 
it is nothing, You know I am 82, Gel .better, please do.'’ 
One day he stopped arid asked, “ can I do anything- for 
you Mr, Gandhi ? ’’ '' No,” said Bapu, ‘' Please pray for 
me.” “ That I will but tel! me if I can do anything for 
you. Please do tell me. ' Believe me to be youf brother.” 
To which Bapu replies with a smile, “ Believe me I hav6 
amongst my friends a number of Englishmen whom I 
regard as more than my brothers.” The man is deeply 
touched, moves out assuring us' that he prays thrice ev'ery 
day that Mr. Gandhi may live up to his age, and also 
telling us that many Englishmen pray for him, arid many 
officers inquire after him. 

The picture will be incomplete if I did not say a word 
about the illustrious leaders who are now flocking to 
Poona to see their leader. They did not come untill 
now, as they knew it Would not be well to disturb him. 
A man like Mr. Jayakar says, ‘'I will now come, but will 
only have his darshan from a distance, and Pt. Jawa- 
harial assures Devadas that he would dome last of all. 
The big brother comes, and insists that Mahatmaji should 
not talk to him, fumbles about on Mahatmaji’s bed for 
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his legs, which he finds with some difficulty, opens out 
the covering, and kisses them. Shankerlal and others 
like him, are choked with tears and Pandit Motilalji has 
no heart to get away without bidding him good bye a 
second time, and deliberately misses a train. Lalaji 
comes eager to have a talk with him, but stands aside, 
almost inspite of himself, so that he may not draw him 
into a talk with him. He visits him again before leaving 
Poona. There is something in him which is struggling 
to find expression. Probably it checks the tears, or the 
tears check it. But ultimately it succeeds and bursts out. 
But Bapu with his inimitable smile says, Lalaji, the joke 
is too big for my stomach. I would have a hearty 
laugh, but for the wound and the stiches.” Lalaji, who 
would have gone otherwise with a heavy heart, goes 
away with a much lighter heart, not without assuring 
others also that we may not be sad now, but rejoice that 
God in His infinite mercy has blessed us. 

Poona, 29-1-24, Mahadev Desai. 

P. S. 

The above reached too late for the last issue. I should 
have followed up with more impressions. But the news 
of the release must crowd out everything. I must warn 
the public that the A. P. I. telegram saying that 
Mahatmaji is quite well is far from the truth. And may 
I also say that the fact that Maulana Mahomed Ali had 
asked ’Mahatmaji to visit Ajmer immediately on dis- 
charge from the hospital alarmed me ? He is still in bed,, 
though he can just toddle in his room. It will be months 
before he gets fit and strong again. Let the country give 
him a long period of undisturbed rest and labour and 
pray that he may be long preserved to us. 

’ 6 - 2*24 M. D. 
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2Ut February, 1924 
THE TJLUE RULER QF imiA 
I By C. F. Andrews) 

Op rpy arrival from England, I was quite shocked 
when Isavv the emaciated form of Mahatma Gandhi in 
the Sassqpn ffospital at Poona. Those have been with 
him however informed me that I shoujd have been f^r 
more grpatly shocked if I had seen his cqnditiqp only a 
few days before. At qnce I felt the truth of Rabipdra 
Nath Tagore’s words, that each day he wa^ kepft $ 
prisoner w^s a day gf humiliation for jhe rulers of the 
country. No ordpr had yet cqmp for his release and the 
Viceroy’s speech con|:ained no hint of it. To me it had 
seemed almost incredible that Christmas Pay had passed 
as the day of pe^ce and good-wili, without sugh p simply 
and natural act of peace and good- will beipg dpne. 

Now at last, as I write, the news Ixa,^ come. The 
rple^se h^s b,een announced. Although its lateness 
detracts somewhat from its value, yet if it brings with ijt 
any change of heart in the rulers, it is welcome. The 
future alone will show. 

Those who wpre near the sufferer in the hospital bad 
many things tp tpll me about the kindness he had 
received. J^e Civil Surgeon’s goodness, which bad 
been sp full of coprage and skill, the nurses’ tender 
care, the np\QX absence of all pfi&cial restraint,— these 
represented a dif^:erent gesture from the repression of 
former days. They haS^ prepared the way for the final 
act of release. • * 

It p.as b^en Mahatma Gandjhj’^ supreme faith that 
there is a jiiq)^ler element in m^p that may be wop over 
by love. Fqr this reasop^ he began hM Non-co-operatiga 
movement, not in bitternes? but in Ipye. For this 
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reason, he spoke with the frankness of true love to the 
judge who condemned him to prison. For this reason, 
he wrote in the columns of Young India again and 
again explaining to the rulers the object which he 
had in view, so that there might be no possible 
misunderstanding. But, in spite of it all, it was 
nothing less than a tragedy in England to find how 
he had been misunderstood. 

If the question is asked, what is the sum and substance 
of the charge which Mahatma Gandhi laid against the 
British Government in India, it may be summed up in a 
single phrase. '"He charged them with the oppression of 
the poor. In the statement which he made at his trial, 
his condemnation of the British Raj was this : They had 
oppressed the poor. The hungry skeleton-Iike figures, 
which Mahatma Gandhi had seen in Orissa and else- 
where, had haunted his mind till he could never forget 
them, by night or by day. He went so far as to offer to 
co-operate again, if the British rulers would join with 
him in a campaign to destroy the drink and drug traffic 
and to build up the industrial village-life by the encour- 
agement of Khaidar. But such simple work of lowly 
service was beyond the ken of the present rulers. They 
must do their work in their own patronising way or not 
at all. The gorgeous magnificence of an Imperial Delhi 
obsessed their minds. They neglected to take hote of 
the plain fact that all this magnificence would only be 
an added burden to the poor. They spent fabulous sums 
upon it, until the treasury was empty, and. then doubled 
the burden of the salt tax in order to prevent a deficit. 
The crores of rupees spent on building a New Delhi 
over the ruins of old Delhi could not be sacrificed. The 
one necessary of life to the many millions of half- 
starving people must be taxed instead. 
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There is a weakness due to long ages of subjection 
which has invaded the mind of India itself and supports 
this vulgar craving for a display of pomp and power 
such as New Delhi affords. Mahatma Gandhi has called 
it a ‘ slave mentality’. It may be seen in our own day 
in the gaping crowds that frequent the race courses, 
whenever they are patronised by Viceroys and Governors 
in state procession. Extravagant durbars, royail visits^ 
imperial pageants, British Empire Exhibitions, all 
draining away the wealth of the country, have become 
more frequent of late in order to captivate fhe wdnid'g 
attention of the common people. But the spiritual mind 
of India is not captivated by things so tawdry as fhese^ 
Rather it pays silent homage to this one tired sufferer in 
the hospital at Poona, who has looked into the face of 
death without fear. For there is a ruler 6f India here, 
in this hospital, Mahatma Gandhi, whose sway iis 
greater than all imperial power. His name will be re- 
membered and sung by the village people long after the 
names of the modern governors in their palaces at New 
Delhi are forgotten. When all the buildings of Raisina 
have crumbled into ruins, such as those around the Ruiub' 
Minar and Taghlakabad, the name of Mahatma Gandhi 
will still be taught by mothers to their little children' as 

•one of the greatest of India's saints and saviours. 

For there is a spiritual palace which Mahatma Gandhi' 
has built up out of an eternal fabric. Its foundations 
are deeply and truely laid in the Kingdom of Gdd.‘ No 
oppreis.'jion of the poor has gohe to build it. Love and 
devotion and service to the poor are its golden decora- 
tions. No military jiomp reigns within its borders, but 
only the peaceful harmony of human souls. No race or 
colour distinctions have any place in it. No clash of reli- 
gious controversy mars its silence. Its empire is the heart. 
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Difficult indeed it i$ fof me to snatcji myself away 
fron) lijis hospital room with its patient, now that once the 
vision has been seen, the darshan for which I have waited 
^o Ipng in my journey across the sea. I came to the hos- 
pital at. Poona with the expectation of going afterwards 
to Delhi. But the spirit within me has leapt up in revolt,, 
as thpugh it were impossible npw to make any such 
proposal. For, here I have seen a vision which makes 
^J1 thoughts of doing anything political at Delhi fade 
ayvny- it tnight have tjeen possible to have gone tO' 
Dplhi, if I had not visited this hospital. But tp go now, 
^fter this, would be almost like — I hardly know how to 
put it— a sacrilege. I could journey to Sabarmati 
Ashram f I could go to Shantiniketan ; but not into the 
midst pf the turmoil of politics at Delhi. Let me keep 
pure thp vision which God has given me. For when 
spch a gift has come, there is nothing else in life except 
to hold it fast. 

NATIONAL PRAYER OlT l8TH 

Maul, ana Mohamed Ali, President of the Congress,, 
issued the following jtnessage to his countrymen under 
dm^e Japugfy, 15, : 

“Ever since news was received from Poona that 
Mahatnna Gandhi was removed from Yeqrawada Jail to 
the Sassoon Hospital for a surgical operation, the nation 
bas been waiting for further news of his health with, 
bated breath. The shock to the nation was almost too- 
gjreat even for prayers though what every feeling has all 
this..j:ime suffered is itself one long prayer to heaven. 
Bnt .th,e, firpe has now come that we shoujd organise 
ourselves to offer a national prayer, beseeching Almighty 
Gojd td srant complete and speedy recovery to India’s 
griaatBSt son. Friday, l8th inst., being Gandhi Day, 
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f^eems tb be the most suitable daJy for the purpose. 
Miissalmans will no doubt offer pra^^ers in their mfd^ques 
after Friday Service, but I suggest that the jdiiit national 
prayer of men and women of all communities shbtttd be 
offered precis’ely at 5 p. m., standard time all over india 
and that mass meetings should be organised everywhere 
for this purpose. I trust my suggestion will meet with 
the Nation’s approval and that steps will be taken im- 
mediately to act upon it.” 


WORKING COMxMITTEE 

At a meeting of th^ Congress Wbrkiiig Cdrhhlifte^ 
held at Bombay on January 30, 31, and Ffebrualfy f, th^ 
following resoWtions were passed and biisiness tran- 
sacted, besides many others dealing with Congres^ 
.administration : — 

GANDHI MONTH 

The Wbrfcipg Committee of the Indiah l^fatioWal 
Cohgfess is deeply tfiahkful to nieMfal Pro'^M6ricfe 
that Mahatm^ Gadidfai has passed safeljr ttoffp 
fiis recent gtave illness ahd tfet tiis ftiffhef seHiodi 
in the cause of freeddfri ha^e thUS fc'ee'h 
to the nation. The Cohimiftee* a^itibafs to the hation 
fhat ih order to prepare for a great 
carried oh all otrer the dotmtiy to v^rerfcli *frdA 
Goverhrheht his arid thfe hatiriri^s freedom affdWaf'- 

blish Swarajya, a supreihe effort sfiohtdlife iii^dd ’fb 

strhhgthen the COh^fdS? or^a'ftisation in hvetpp^ 
and for this' purpose the .month begirihin^ ffdtfi fi™ 
February and ending Ofi l8tfi Msiirch ndi^t s'hhiild tf6 
observed as th6 Gandhi nidhffe arid de'^ptfed td in- 
tfehsive natiOfiai wofk by rician aiid Wofri.ih 

dbsWrife the diriahdpafidri of the colfdtr'y. the 
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Working Committee calls upon all Indians to put 
forth the utmost endeavour to cloth the nation in 
Khaddar, to enrol Congress members and to collect 
money for the Tilak Swarajya Fund. All Congress 
Committees are called upon to organise work at 
once in order to carry out the above resolution. 


THE RELEASE ORDER 

There was intense excitement in the hospital this 
morning when the news came that Mahatma ji had been 
released, telegraphed the special correspondent of the 
Hindu on February, S» 1924, who was one intimately in 
touch with Mahatma ji: 

The news reached the hospital in this manner. Mr. 
C. F. Andrews had gone early to the hospital and had 
been laughing and joking with Mahatmaji as he usually 
does each morning since his return from England. 
Mahatmaji enjoyed this and they were there engaged* 
together when quite unexpectedly Colonel Maddock, the 
Doctor, came in and said to Mahatma Gandhi : “lam so* 
glad to see you looking so well this morning/^’ Mahatmaji 
intro(^uced Mr. Andrews to him and they shook hands. 

Then , Colonel Maddock said: “ I am so glad to tell you 
that I have some very good news to give you and I want- 
ed myself to be the first to bring it to you. The order 
^ame last night by special messenger and here it is. You 
are unpoijiditi.onally released,’’ 

The Mahatma remained entirel}^ quiet and unmoved; 
ap^d ^aid, to Colonel Maddock^: “ Perhaps you would not 
mind reading to me the order.” 

Whep CpJ^nel Maddock had read the order through, 
M?ivhatmaji smiled at the Colonel and said : “ I hope you 
will not pil^nd my remaining your guest and your patient 
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a little longer.’’ This, he said laughingly, and the 
Colonel replied, with a smile : “ I hope you will continue 
to obey all my instructions as a doctor.” ! 

Mahatmaji promised to do so. Then he turned to the 
Colonel and thanked him for all his exceeding kindness- 
The scene was one that was wonderful to witness. 
There was a complete absence of any excitement and 
the main feature of Mahatmaji’s attitude as he received 
the news with his characteristic smile and accepted 
the overpowering greetings from Mr. Andrews and all 
his other friends, including Maulana Shaukat Ali who 
happened to ^be in Poona, was that it was like the 
absence of all excitement which characterised the night 
of February, 10 , two years ago when he received the 
news of a different nature with the same self-possession 
as a brave soldier of Satyagraha. 

The doctors who have paid him hurried visits by turns 
since his release have had a gliiiipse of him in his un- 
fettered freedom and have seen hpwjmmoved he has 
been with the excitement all around him.' They have 
acknowledged all his wishes with more than usual 
courtesy. Colonel Maddock, after dressing his wound 
with his own hands again this morning, expressed satis- 
faction at his progress. At the same time' he gave a 
very strict warping that nothing must be dope to tire the 
distinguished patient. He must be given : all the rest 

and repose possible and must sleep whetffever he . could 

manage, ito do sp both at night and during thp day, -for 

the tired body, sorely needed rest. • ^ ' 

* Mphatmaji stead through a message which Mr- An-f 
drevvs has sent to the Associated Press at Mahat- 
maji^^ request He passed it after it had beep read. 
From this message it will be seen bow important rest is 
fpr the pptiept and how there is need of patience on the 
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part of the general public so that there may not be thfe 
slightest relapse on account of the tiring visits of a 
multitude of friends which must be altogether avoided. 

Telegrams begin to pour in almost immediately after 
the Colonel’s visit. 

Mahatma Gandhi has asked Mr. C.F. Andreitfs to go 
at once to Sabarmati in order to give there a messagfe 
from Mahatmaji himself to the students and teachers 
and dwellers in the Ashram. He has already starteci, 
but will return immediately because his presehce will bte 
required again ifi Poona When Mahatma jfs rriessagb has 
been delivered. The first message that Mahatmaji Sent 
was to the Parsee Rustomjee in Durban which ivill at 
once be telegraphed all over South Africa and wilt give 
there the joyful news. 


Mr. ANDREWS’ STATEMENT 

The news of Mr. Gandhi’s release has beert received, 
stated an Associated Press message issued On 5th 
February 1924^ with great satisfaction by all sections Of 
public and to-day it is the absorbirig topic of corivfersa- 
tiofa. 

Mr. Gandhi hdd a long lalk with Mr. C. F. Andrews 
this irlorning. It is le&tnt that He will remain ih hospital 
for at leak another fortnight. 

Mr. Gartdhi'br none of his party had learnt anything 
Of his release till 7-30 a.nl. It was Col. Maddock who 
first informed him of the good news. Mr. C. F. Andrews 
was pfeSent at the occasion and he haS issued a graphic 
statbnifent of his irhpression which will be wired frOm 
Botdbay. Mr. Gahdhi has been removed td' Division 
No.' 9 niirsirig hOme which are private apartmeilts this 
He bag' a separate spacious rbom ahd fifibse is ifi 
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.attendance. Everything no'W has? £l cheeky atraoStjh^^ 
.and Visitors dre pouring in hundreds. Mir. Gaiodhi ifrtOr- 
viewed stated that he intends to issue a Statemdfit to- 
morrow. 

Mr. C; F. Andrews has communicated the following 
:statemeht to the Associated Press concernirig Mr. 

■Gandhi: ' 

“ I was preserit at the Saissbon Hosp/itdl this nidrni'ng 
abdut 7-30 A.M. drid found Mahatmd Gahdhi veiry bright • 
and cheerful after a good night’s rest. Whhe ■^e 
talking, Col. Maddbfck, Who has befen in cbdfgh tif the 
patieht in the hbsbital, cdtnb in dnd anttouhbed to Ma-i 
hatmaji the neWs of his uhconditiotial-rhledse and cbd- 
gratulated him upon it most heartily. He then rekd out 
tb hihi the i^ords of th^ officikl iriessd^e and sai8 that it 
had come bn Monday night bjr a spedial mfessengek 
Therefore he had taken • the eatlieSt, opportunity of 
•coming to him as hfe \^iSHed to bfe thfe first man td bear 
the news that hfe Was.noW free. 

Mahatma Gandhi femaitlfed quiet M a few rfionients 
and theh said to Col. Maddock with a smilfe : “I hope 
you will allow me to rertiain yOdr pdtifeht Idd alfeO yOUr 
guest fbt a Hide loiiger”: The Doctor lahghfed ahd tOld 
hirh that hfe trusted that his patie'fit would go 
•obeying hiS ordfefS dfe a Doctor a'tidfhat Hb hiinsfelf 
rhlght Hdve the vfety gffeat pleaShfe and SatiSfactiotl • of 
sfee'ihg htin thoroughly restored to hOalth. ■■ 

Latfer On, hi that morning dftfer dressihg thfe Wohhd, Coli 

Maddodk gave watnihg .alH 

which was going Oh sO Well fnighTbe ^eHo’usly JthrdWh 
back if any UfarifecesSary ■ exciteiiibai Ot tirfedneSS wm 
• caused in the next few days by the visits 0 / 

Wished' to see him. Thfe kihdest thing hi the'Wdrlk^Woiild 
■be for everyone, except those WHO Wfete Hdrsihg Mm; to 
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give him aJI the rest possible at this critical time in his. 
recovery. It had to be remembered that the wound, which 
had to be made while performing the operation, was not 
fully healed, and a little over-tasking of the strength 
of the patient might throw the recovery back. The 
next fortnight would be the time when every reserve of 
strength would be needed in order the wound might be* 
fully healed. Everything had gone well up to the present 
but it was imperative that no unnecessary risks shall be 
incurred. 

. Mahatma Gandhi was removed by the Doctor's orders 
into another room with an outside verandah where he 
could be able to get the full benefit of the sunshine and 
open air. 

Telegrams began to pour in upon him from an early 
hour. The first telegram reached the hospital very soon 
after Col. Haddock had left. 

I would wish, if I may be permitted to do so after all 1 
have seen in the hospital concerniujg Mahatma Gandhi's, 
health, to add my own urgent request to the warning 
given by the doctor for, while undoubtedly, Mahatma 
Gandhi has recovered wonderfully hitherto, he is still in 
a weak condition and it must be remembered that the 
healing of the wound has still to go on and anything, 
that in the slightest degree might bring about a relapse 
must hp avoided- Every day of complete rest, which 
he can now obtain, especially duripg the next 
fortnight will mean an immense difference for the future. 
It would be the greatest kindness possible if those tO' 
whom his health, is most precious would strictly observe 
doctor’s instructions until the recovery, has been 
fpl:^lled., , , . ; - 

; ?It yrijlatso be quite impossible for Mahatmaji to grant 
ipteryiev^^ to press correspondents. 
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After writing out this statement, I read it over to 
Mahatma Gandhi himself at his own request .and he has 
passed it for the press,. 


MAHATMAjrS STATEMENT 

Mahatmaji has addressed the following to Moulana 
Mahomed Ali, President of the Indian National Con- 
gress : — 

My dear. Friend and Brother, 

I send you, as the President of the Congress, a few 
words which I know our countrymen expect from rtie on 
my sudden release, I am sorry that the Government 
have prematurely released me on account of my illness* 
Such a release can bring me no joy, for I hold that the 
illness of a prisoner affords no ground for his release. 

I would be guilty of ungratefulness if I did not* tell 
you and through you the whole public, that both the 
goal and the hospital authorities have been all attention 
during my illness. Colonel Murray, the Superintendent 
of the Yerrowada Prison, as soon as he suspected 
that my illness was at all serious, invited ^ Colonel 
Haddock to assist him and I am sure promptest measures 
were taken by him to secure for me the best treatipent 
possible. I could not have been removed to the Pavid 
and Jacob Sassoon Hospital a moment earlier; Colonel 
Haddock and his staff have treated me with tlie utmost 
attention and kindness.* I may not* omit the nurses v^hp 
have, surrounded rrie with sisterly care. Though Jt is 
now. open to me to, leave tliis Hospital, knowingThat I 
can get no better treatment anywhere else,j with Cplpnel 
Maddpclc's kind, permission, I have, decided to, reinain 
upder, h^spare, till the wopnd is healed and no, farther 
medical treatmept is necessary. 
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The public will easily understand for sometime to 
■come I shall be quite unfit for active work and those who 
are interested in my speedy return to active life will 
hasten it by postponing their natural desire to see me. 
I am unfit, and shall be for some weeks perhaps, to see a 
number of visitors. I shall better appreciate the affection 
■of friends if they will devote greater time and attention 
to silch national work as they may be engaged iri and 
•especially to hand spinning. 

My release has brought me no relief. Wherfeas before 
.release I was free from responsibility sdve that of 
conforming to goal discipline and trying to qualify 
-myself for ihore efficient service, I am now overwhelmed 
with a sense of responsibility I am ill-fitted to discharge. 
Telegrams of congratulation have been pouring in upbfi 
me. They hafre but added to the rhany proofs I have 
received of the affection of our countrymen for me. It 
iiatutally pleases and comforts me. Many telegrinis 
however betray hopes of results from my service Which 
■stagger me; The thought of my uttet incapacity as to 
■cohe With the work before me hufdbles hiy pride. 

Though I knew very little of the present Situation ih 
the country, I know sufficient to enable me fo sfee thdf, 
ttetpIexiHg as the national problems Were at thb time df 
the Barddli resolutions, they ate far more perplexing tB 
It is dear that without unity Between Hindus, 
Mahomedafis, Sikhs, Parsis add Ghristlans ahd bther 

nl^!I ^’^ich 

I fofadiy believed in 1922 had bfeen ndarly achieved Has, 

Mussalmans are concerned, t 
observe, 'Suffered a severe check. Mutual trust has 
distrust. An indissoluble bond betWee^ 
the VaMdus communities must be established if dfe 
*o win freedom. Will the thanksgivih^ bf the iiktioh 
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over my release be turned into a solid unity between 1 
the communities? That will restore me to l^ealth far' 
quicker than any medical treatment or rest cure. When 
I heard in Jhe gaol of the tension betjveen Hindus- 
and Mahomedans in certajn places, ray heayt sank 
within mp. The rest I am advised to have will be no- 
rest with the burden of disunion preying upon me. 

I ask all those who cherish love towards me to utilise 
it in furtherance of the union we all desire. I 
know that the task is difficult but^ nothing i§ diflBlcult 
if we have a living faith in God. Let us realise ouy 
own weakness and approach Him and He will surely 
help. It is weakness which breeds fear and fp^r breeds 
distrust. Let us both sljed our fear, but I knpw that 
even if one pf us will cease to fear we shall cease to • 
quarrel. Nay, I say that your tenure of office vyill be 
judged solely by what you can do in the cause of upion. 

I know that we love each other as brothers. I asjc you- 
therefore to share wy anxiety and help me to go through, 
the period of illness ■with a lighter Ijeart. 

If we could but visualise the grp wing pauperisn? pf the-^ 
land and realise that the spinning whpel is ^he pply 
remedy .^or thp disease, the wheel will, Icjavp us little- 
leisure fpr fighting. I had during the last' twp years 
ample tjme apd solitude for hard thinking. It made nip- 
a firmer believer than eyer in the efficacy pf. the Bardplf 
prograiprne and therefor® Ip fbe unity betwccu the -race?;, 
tjije charka, the removal of untouchability and the.PPPH", 
cation of nonTviolence in thought, word and -dped; to opr 
methods as indispensable fpr Swarai- If we faithfully 
and fully carfy -out this programme, we need never 
resort tp .Civil Disobedience apd I shop} d hope that it 
will never )b® necessary, but I must state that my think-- 
ing prayerfully and in solitude has not weakened my 
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belief in the efficacy and righteousness of Civil Disobedi- 
^ence. I hold it as ever before to be a nation's right and 
duty when its vital being is in jeopardy. I am convinced 
that it is attended with less danger than war and whilst 
the former when successful benefits both the resister and 
the wrong-doer the latter harms both the victor and the 
vanquished. 

You will not expect me to express any opinion on the 
"vexed question of return by Congressmen to Legislative 
•Councils and the Assspmbly. Though I have not in any 
way altered my opinion about the boycott of Councils, 
Law Courts and Government Schools, I have no data for 
coming to a judgment upon the alterations made at 
Delhi and I do not propose to express any opinion until 
I have had the opportunity of discussing the question 
with our illustrious countrymen who have felt called 
upon in the interests of the country to advise removal of 
tht boycott of legislative bodies. 

In conclusion, may I, through you, thank all the Very 
numerous senders of congratulatory messages. It is not 
possible for me personally to acknowledge each message. 
It has gladdened my heart to see among the messages 
many from Moderate friends I have. Non-co-operators 
can have no quarrel with them. They too are well- 
wishers of their country and serve to the best of their 
lights. If we consider them to be in the wrong, we can 
hope to win them over only by friendliness and patient 
reasoning, never by abusing. Indeed, we want to regard 
Englishmen too as our friends and not misunderstand 
them by treating them as our enemies and if we are to- 
day engaged in a struggle against the British Govern- 
ment, it is against the system for which it stands, not 
against the Englishmen who are administering the 
■system. I know that many have failed to understand 
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always bear in mind the distinction and in so far as we 
have failed we have harmed onr cause. 

I am your sincere friend 
Poona 7th February 1924 and brother, 

(Sd). M. K. Gandhi. 


AN INTERVIEW BEFORE RELEASE 

^'Yuga Dharma,” an Ahniedabad literary vernacular 
magazine, edited by Dr. Sumant Mehta, published in 
the form of a letter an account of a visit the Editor 
had with Mahatmaji before his release, when the latter 
was a patient in the Sassoon Hospital, Poona. 

Dr. Sumant enquired of Mahatmaji how it was that 
such a disease could attack a man like him IMahatmaji), 
who was self-re, striated (Sanyasin). Mahamiaji’repli^ 
that, though he was moderate in food for many years, he 
had not yet been abstemious as he ought to have been. 

I am sure,” said Mahatmaji, “ that my body does not 
need mujjh food. In fact very little food is required 
when one has to undergo .mental work and a good deal 
of concentration. Perhaps my weight might have been 
decreased by being abstethious. ' But my body would 
have been surely improved. ” 

Mahatmaji was of opinion that there was no necessity 
of pulse as food for those who are used to brairi work. 

As regards the amelioration of the depressed classes, 
Mahatmaji expressed the necessity of working in the 
villages by encamping there. 

He did not at all believe the rumour that there is a 
depression in the workers of Gujarat. 

In a further conversation, Mahatmaji said:‘ I hava 
plunged into politics simply in search of Truth. ' When 
I went to jail, I had fixed my programme for full six 
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years. I have dictated a little about South Africa to* 
Indu Lai, but my thoughts about the Gita are still to be 
dictated and I want to show how to epitomise the Maha- 
bharata. I also think of writing my auto-biography. 
Still I have to do much, ” 

On Dr. Sumant commenting on the new Labour 
Government in England by saying that there were still 
people who hope to get sweets from the Labour Govern- 
ment, Mahatmaji answered with a rather grave voice : 
‘People, do not leave off the hopp of gettip^ help from 
outside. Who can give Swaraj? We have to t^ke iL 
What about the depressed classes and what about 
solving the problem of Hindu-Muslim unity ? What help 
can the Labour Government give you as regards thpse 
questions? Your future lies in your own hands. If you 
get sweet balls they will be made of stones. ” 

Dr. Sumant concludes his letter after describing some 
conversation with Mahatmaji about Indu Lai Yagnik. 


^8th February 19M 
TO THE AKALIS 


Dear cpuntrymen, — It wa^ with great distress that I 
heard , about the shooting of an Akali Jatha on the 
orders of the Administrator of Nabha State reppitingjn 
several members being killed and many more woundpd.. 
In reply to telegfams beyond sending a message of 
sympathy I had no wish to say pr do anything more. If: 
is contrary to the wish of Col. Haddock who has coyejred 
me with every form of kindness during my illness that I 
am undertaking a moderate amount of activity in the 
shape of informing myself of the prevailing situation in 
the ccmntry. ^ut the following telegram just received 
from 2ira ijamel.j?' “Come, unminding health conditions 
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soon, Akali Jatha .compels me to say something in 
connection with the tragedy just mentioned. - I do not 
happen to know the sender of the telegram but had it 
been at all possible for me I would certainly have gone 
down in reply to the message. The wound being yet 
unhealed any such journey is a physical impossibility. I 
am therefore doing the next best thing. I need hardly 
assure the Akali Sikhs of my sympathy in the loss of so 
many brave men and many more being wounded. 

Without the full facts before me I am unable to say 
whether the march of a large number of men in order 
to pay devotion to the shrine of Gangsur at Jaito was or 
was not justified. But I would ask the Akali Sikhs not 
to send any more Jathas without further deliberation 
and consultation with those leaders outside the* Sikh 
community who have hitherto been giving them advice. 
It wojuld be well to stop and watch developments arising 
out of the tragedy. One of telegrams received by me 
tells me that the Jatha was and remained throughout 
strictly non-violent. You have from the very commence- 
ment claimed that your movement is perfectly non- 
violent and religious. I would like every one of Us to 
understand all the implications of non-violence. I ain 
not unaware of the fact that non-violence is not your 
final creed. It is therefore doubly incumbent upon you 
to guard against any violence inthought or word creep- 
ing in the movement. 

Over 25 years of the practice of non-violence fn the 
political field has shown me as clearly as daylight thal! 
in every act of ours we have to watch our thoughts and 
Words in connection with ' the movement in which we 
may be engaged. Non-violence is impossible without 
deep humility and the strictest regard for truth, and if 
such. non-violence has been possible in connection with 
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the movement not termed religious, how much easier it 
should be with those like you who are conducting a 
strictly religious movement. I have deemed it necessary 
to reiterate what I used to say about non-violence before 
my imprisonment, because I have observed during my 
brief study of the events of the past years that we who 
claimto .be engaged in a non-violent movement have 
not fully and in thought and speech, conformed to our 
creed during the past two years as we certainly did not 
during the previous years. 1 am sorry to have to say 
that what I wrote about ourselves in the pages of 

Young India ” during the three months prior to ray 
arrest holds truer to-day with us than it did then. I have 
not the slightest doubt in my mind that had we. practised 
non-violence in the sense I mean during a;ll these five 
years we would not only have achieved our common 
goal, but there would be to-day no differences and 
quarrels between Hindus and Mussalmans. 

In drawing your attention therefore to the necessity of 
non-violence in your special struggle about your Gurd- 
waras I do not wish to be understood to mean that there 
had been a greater disregard of the essentials of non- 
violence amongst you than the other communities. But 
a word of caution is more necessary in your ease because 
you have never flagged. You have been incessantly 
active in the pursuit of your special goal I would 
therefore have you to search yourselves and if you find 
that you have not been true to the standard you set 
before yourselves to cease further demonstration for the 
time being and perform the necessary cleaning process 
before beginning anew. I doubt not that your efforts 
will be crowned with success. 

I remain your friend and servant, 
(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi. 


Poona, Feb- 25. 
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A MISCONCEPTION CLEARED 

Mr. Gandhi, with a view to clear some misunderstand- 
ings about his letter to the Akalis, stated as follows to 
a Press representative on February 28 : 

I have just read a paragraph on the news column of the 
■“ Chronicle ” of the 29th February about the Jaito- 
tragedy in which it is suggested that my open, letter to^ 
the Akali Sikhs is based on wrong information supplied', 
to me and that, in this respect, people mostly; suspect 
Lala Lajpat Rai. Injustice toLalaji I wish to state 
that before he saw me I had read all I could about the 
tragedy and that when the telegram inviting me to gbs 
to the Punjab was received, I had made up my;mihdibe-i 
fore Lalaji had seen that .telegram, that I should imake. 
•some such statement as ultimately I did make- As the. 
telegram asking'me to come down from Akali Jathas 
was received from Tira and I did hot know anybodyi 
there and as I was anxious that the advice I tendered 
should reach the Akali Sikhs as early as possible, T 
adopted the method of the open letter. Myietter was 
based purely on the information gleaned by me , from, 
the papers and the knowledge acquired by me after my 
release about the state of the spirit of non-violence in 
thought, word and deed in the country. Lalaji did see? 
llie letter and under his pressure I struck out a large 
number of passages which otherwise I would hdve 
retained and which were stronger than the final .letter. 
Lalaji further pressed me to end the letter at the clause 
advising the Akali Sikhs not to send another Jatha be- 
fore deliberation with non-Sikh advisers, but as I felt 
that a general reference to the implications of non- 
violence at this moment was of vital importance, I was ■ 
•obliged respectfully to differ from Lalaji’s advice and 
retained the passages regarding non-violence. 
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mh March 1924 
THE CLASS AREAS BILL 

Mr. Gandhi has issued the following statement to the- 
Press on 23rd March ; 

The following cablegram has been received from 
Capetown signed by Mr. Father, General Secretary,. 
South African Indian Congress : — 

“ South African Indian community submits notwith- 
standing strongest protests Union Government deter- 
mined carrying through Class Areas Bill violating 
pledges given. Bill indefensible. Foreigners, also- 
Euro-Africans, Malays and Natives being exempted. 
Bill will apply only to India. Euro-Africans, Malays, 
and Natives assembled in thousands Capetown assured 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu of support to Indians in opposition 
to Bill. Indians will never submit segregation. Inform 
India. Please take such action as you think best. Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu has made deep impression and won 
many hearts. Mrs. Naidu deferred leaving South Africa 
until 30th April owing great demand on her in interest 
of the cause. ” 

This is startling news, almost too bad even for South 
Africa, to be believed. I have already endeavoured to- 
show why the Cape was to be excluded from the operation 
of the measure. If the information cabled by Reuter as 
to the exclusion of the Cape is correct, there is something 
wrong in the foregoing cable, or the information 
• contained in it is applicable to the other three Provinces 
only, namely, Orangia, Transvaal and Natal. TThe posi- 
tion then will be that, so far as the Cape is concerned, 
the Cape Indians will still remain exempted from the 
operation of the measure, whereas in the other Provinces 
the measure will apply only to Indians. There is no 
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difficulty about understanding the exemptions, becau&p 
the idea of segregation of Natives and Malays in the 
extreme sense is new. Every European household hi¥s 
natives of South Africa as domestic servants. Malays, 
as I have shown in a previous communication, are a 
negligible quantity except in the Cape. We have, there- 
fore, the naked truth before us that the Bill in question 
is aimed merely at Indians and that it connotes not only 
segregation but indirect expulsion. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s 
visit to South Africa and her inspiring presence there 
will undoubtedly steel the hearts of the Indian settlers 
for further effort. Her presence is also bringing Euro- 
peans and Indians on the same platform. Let India, 
however, not be lulled into a sense of false security, 
because of the commanding presence of Mrs. Naidu in 
the midst of the sorely tried Indian settlers; after all, the 
•cultured Europeans of South Africa are gentlMcien, an^ 

1 have little doubt that Mrs. Naidu is receiving all. the 
•attention that is due to her for her many and matchless 
•gifts, but the South African Europeans have also a fixed 
and determined anti-Indian policy. General Smufs is g 
finished diplomat. On due occasion he can spealc 
honeyed words, but he knows his mind, and let there bp 
no mistake that unless India can make an effort adequate 
to the situation, the Bill will be carried through the 
Union Parliament in spite of Mrs. Naidu’s resource- 
fulness. 


MAHATMAJI and JUHU 

A message to the “ .A. B. Patrika,” dated Ppopa*, Feb. 

28, stated : • ' 

A deputation consisting* of Mr. Jairamdas Doulutram, 
Kahi Abdul-Rehman •Seth Isserdas and Mr. R., .K. 
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Sidhva waited upon Mahatma Gandhi this morning re- 
questing him to come to Karachi to restore his health. 
Mahatmaji was lying in bed and received the deputation 
•cheerfully. 

Mr. Sidhva acted as spokesman and said: ‘Your 
health will be immensely improved on the sea beach of 
Karachi where the weather is excellent. ” 

Mahatmaji replying said : “ I would wish I could come 
to Karachi to gain health because I know Clifton is an 
excellent place but I wish to remain in a central place 
so that friends would not find it inconvenient to see me 
from places far off. Hence I have decided to stay in 
Andhefi near the sea. 

Mr. Sidhva : “ We look to your health first and those 
intending to see you could come even from thousands of 
miles. So you should come to Karachi. People are 
more anxious about your health.^’ 

Mahatmaji: ‘‘It is true, friends could come to see me 
from any distance but I don’t want to trouble them, I 
had an invitation from Ceylon also and although I have 
not seen Ceylon, I am told it is a beautiful and lovely 
place but for the convenience of visitors with whom I 
have to consult often, I have decided to remain near 
Bombay. I had once decided to live at Dadabhoy 
NaorojPs house and I was glad that I would be staying in 
the house of persons under whom I had learnt politics. 


A TOUCHING SCENE 

A Correspondent wrote to the ‘‘Bombay Chronicle 
from Poona on March 10:— 

The students of . the B, J. School of Medicine, Poona, 
•hlad the unique privilege of paying their ’respects to 
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Mahatmaji and Mrs. Gandhi, on the eve of their depar- 
ture from Poona. The staff of the Sassoon Hospital, 
including Coi. Maddock, Major Coullie, Dr. Shikare, the 
Sister-in-charge, was present on the occasion. . . 

The students presented Mahatmaji with a garland 
made of ‘'Khadi ” and expressed their heart felt wishes 
for Mahatmaji’s rapid recovery. They also prayed for 
his long life and prosperity and expressed their thanks 
to Col. Maddock for his skill in operation. 

At the express request of the students, Mahatmaji 
addressed a few words to the gathering. He said : 

“ You will excuse me for I am speaking, sitting on the 
chair, but my health does not permit me to stand. You 
have asked me to speak to you on the eve of my 
departure from Poona, but I am unfit to do so. I am 
doing Civil Disobedience to the commands of Col. 
•Maddock, but it will be injustice if I would not speak a 
few words. 

Col Maddock has become my friend since he was 
sent to Yerrawda to examine me by the Government, i 
was not willing for the operation, but Col. Maddock 
impressed upon me in 'such a way that I was obliged to 
keep my full confidence in him. I had full faith in his 
akili. I am not an expert to certify so, but it is the fact. 
I am still glad to hear from you that-he is a friend of 
mine. I hope that Col Maddock will spend his leisure 
time in the cause of humanity, wherever he nday go. * 

Non-violent Non-co-operation means sympathy and 
good feeling towards every man. It will grieve me much 
if I know others saying that I have ill-feeling towards 
any individual or person. It will also grieve me much 
after my death. I cannot keep silent without mentioning 
the kind attitude and help rendered to me by the staff, 
nurses, sisters and students. ^ I have no sufficient words 
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to repay their help. I am very glad that I am assured 
by you that you will use ‘ Swadeshi cloth.’ I do not mean 
that Swadeshi means ill-feeling towards any man. My 
stay in the hospital will be one of the treasures in my 
remembrance and I will carry it to the end of my life. 

In fine, I pray God to give long life and prosperity to 
Col. Maddock and Mrs. Maddock wherever they are. I 
thank you all for giving me this opportunity.” 


RE.MOVAL TO SEA-SIDE 

Mr. C. F. Andrews communicated the following state- 
ment to the Associated Press on March 1 1 : 

The removal of Mr. Gandhi to sea-side at Andheri 
north of Bombay was undertaken last night with as 
little discomfort and inconvenience as possible. Every- ' 
thing passed oif quietly and though the journey was a 
very tiring one for the patient il was not too much for 
his strength. What is needed now more than anything 
else is complete rest both of body and mind. The 
weather at the sea-side on the Bombay coast is cooler 
and fresher than at Poona at this time of the year and 
it is hoped that after the difficult journey which has now 
been successfully^ accomplished the change of air will 
make recovery more rapid. It need to be remembered 
however that because the physical weakness was very 
great when the operation was performed, full recovery 
of physical strength and vigour must necessarily be 
slower than in ordinary cases. 
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A DYING GIRL’S GIFT TO MAHATMAJI 
Om 

The Vias Ville, 
Lahore, 18-2-24. 

I am enclosing herewith a currency note for Rs. 100 in 
compliance with the wishes of my youngest daughter 
Bibi Sarla Devi aged 16 years who died on the 6th 
instant. She heard the news of your release before her 
demise and was most happy for this. The girl used tp 
keep pretty good health before going to Simla in April 
last. She was not only brisk in her long, walks and was 
of very jovial and cheerful temperament. She was en- 
dowed with a strong commonsense and realised fujl well 
what her obligations were to herself, her family and her 
beloved country. She took the vow of fchadi in August 
1921 before her mother and eldest sister, though against 
the wishes of the former, who was of opinion that it was 
perhaps unsafe for the unmarried girls to take such vows 
as they might not keep them up , after their marriage. 
The girl pooh-poohed this argument of her mother. As 
ill-luck would have it, the eldest sister died on the 30th 
July 1922 after protracted illness of four months ,aod 
poor Sarla fell ill on the 17th of August last. She was 
confined to bed for over five months and before her last 
breath said, to her mother, whose heart .was alreadjy 
lacerated in consequence of the demise of -two adult sons 
and one daughter, that she ,w, as glad. to. have been 
enabled to slick to her vow of Khddi and that all her 
clothes should be given to orphan girls. After this she 
turned her eyes towards me and said with a fainting 
voice that a sum of Rs. 100 should be placed at your 
•disposal as her dying contribution towards the Swaraj 
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Fund. Oh 1 how the poor girl longed to see her mother- 
land restored to her lost grandeur and freedom. May 
God fulfil her desire ! 

Barkatram Thapur. 


MAHATMAJI INTERVIEWED 

The following is the text of the interview that the 
‘‘ Evening News of India ’’ had with Mahatma Gandhi : 

“ I do not hope for very much from the Labour Govern- 
ment not because it is worse than a Conservative or a 
Liberal Government, but because of the traditions hand- 
ed down from generation to generation which no- 
Government, no matter however powerful, can in a day 
rid of.” With these words Mr. M. K. Gandhi summed 
up his impressions of the Labour Government to a re- 
presentative of the ‘‘Evening News of India,” who visited 
him at Narotam Morarji's bungalow at Juhu on March 20. 

Everybody in Bombay knows Juhu — that long palm- 
fringed beach where bathing parties resort to during 
week-ends. Latterly, however, Juhu has become more 
than a Mecca of pleasure-seekers ; since Mr. Gandhi’s 
arrival it has changed into a place of political pilgri- 
mage. Nothing makes this clearer than the increased 
traffic on the roads leading to and from the beach. 
When the “ Evening News ” representative motored out 
this morning, he encountered several cars in his journey 
across the flats, and when he reached the vicinity of 
Narotam Morarji’s bungalow, signposts were placed at 
convenient intervals to direct visitors, and the deeply 
rutted road bore evidence of heavy traffic. 

Mr. Gandhi, although he is now able to take occasional 
walks, still spends the most of the day in bed, and he 
was ^ttin^g up in his couch, naked to the waist as is his 
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custom, when he received our represehtatiVe this morn- 
ing. His closely cropped hair is liberally sprinkled with 
grey, but otherwise he is looking quite well and is evid- 
ently making good progress towards recovery. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Gandhi very willingly 
gave a few details of his daily routine. He gets up at 
four o’clock, a practice which he invariably follows. 
After family prayers in which the household join, he 
reads religious literature fora time and then goes off- 
again in a short sleep. At six he has his breakfast of 
milk— Mr. Gandhi confessed with a twinkle in his eye 
that he was following scrupulously Colonel Maddock’s 
instructions regarding food- -and afterwards, still fol- 
lowing his old medical advisers ’ advice, he takes a walk 
on the verandah and treats his wound to a sun-bath. 
Immediately after this, he attends to his correspondence,, 
both English and Gujarathi. In order to ’deal with the 
former he has been provided with shorthand typists wha 
greatly facilitate his work. His time until mid-day is 
occupied by correspondence, the study of political pro- 
blems and the sedng of important polidcal and other 
friends by appointment. Early in the afternoon'he has 
his bath and at four o’clock is read^ to see the very 
large number df visitors who call on him. 

In the evening, about six, Mr. Andrews takes him for 
a walk along the sea-shore, and this walk has now been 
prolonged to about forty 'minutes. The day’s work rs 
over by about eight, at which hour Mr; Gandhi usually 
retires for the night. “ Later on, ” he explained, I hbpe 
to take up spinning once I am able to sit up without 


“ What do you think of the new Labour Government ? 
was one of the first political questions which our repre- 
sentative put to Mr. Gan'dhi. Mr. Gandhi evidently did 
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not think much of it. “ It has a precarious existence/' 
he began. '‘It has to depend on the good-will of the 
other parties, and if it isn't to break in pieces, it has 
to conciliate its very exacting constituents and follow 
out its special domestic programme I have no doubt 
that in trying to acquire the support of the majority 
of the House in pushing through its domestic pro- 
gramme, it will not hesitate to sacrifice its prin- 
.ciples regarding Imperial policy affecting India, or 
Indians in South Africa and Kenya. In fact, I should 
not be surprised, seeing it is so weak if the Labour 
Government does worse even than its predecessors so far 
as Indian policy is concerned. " 

Mr. Gandhi concluded by admitting that he was not 
much perturbed over the Labour Government, because 
India had to rely upon her own strength and resources. 

When she becomes irresistible, he added, I have no 
manner of doubt that any Government, whether Labour, 
Conservative or Liberal, will fail in with India's 
demands.'^ 

On the subject of Council entry and recent events in 
the Central Provinces and in the Assembly, Mr. Gandhi 
frankly confessed he could say nothing. The Swarajist 
leaders are coming down from Delhi to see him at the 
-end of the month, and he cannot give any opinion on 
their actions until he has discussed the whole position 
-v^itb them. After having done this, he will be in a 
position to formulate his policy. 

Interrogated regarding the Colonies Committee, which 
has jus^t sailed in connection with the Kenya question, 
Mr. Gandhi thought that the Committee could do a great 
deal if it was not fettered by too many restrictions. 

• Whether the^ personality of the Committee is strong 
iaiioufefe4o assert itself is very diflfioult to say " he abided. 
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“ Speaking apart from my views as a non-co>-operator, I 
cannot help noticing the absence of Mr. Sastri, Sir Tej, 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Andrews from the Committee. 
They are the men who have studied the question and 
know it in all its bearing, while Mr. Andrews is an 
expert. I cannot help saying that these omissions are- 
glaring and inspire me with distrust as to the Com- 
mittee’s findings. ” 

Mr. Gandhi gave an interesting explanation ot the 
South African Government’s decision to omit the Cape 
Provinces from the operation of the Class Areas Bill. 
“ This, ” he said, is meirely an instance of selfishness 
on the part, principally, of the Dutch population. Nearly 
4 ll the house work in the Cape is done by Malay women,, 
and if the Segregation Act came into force, these Malay 
women would be affected by it. This would mean 
depriving a major part of the white population of its. 
domestic help, which would give no end of inconvenience,. 
Consequently, as the Indian population of the Cape is. 
small “-about 10,000 in all— the Cape people decided 
that they are not worth worrying about as far as 
segregation is concerned in view of the difficulties which 
segregation would bring in its train. ” . ■ 

In the course of the conversation^ Mr. Gandhi paid a 
tribute to Colonel Maddock who was more than my 
doctor; he is my friend’*— and to Mr. Andrews— or 
'Xharlie Bhai” as he is familiarly known— who is his 
right hand man at Juhu and who writes articles 
incessantly from morning till night. ^ . 

I hope when India gets Swaraj, you will not pack us 
poor but honest European journalists back home, 
laughingly remarked our representative. “Nothing is- 
further from my mind,” replied Mr. Gandhi with a 
bright smile as he shook hands. As our representative 
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.took his departure, Mrs. Gandhi, who is her husband^s 
•chief nurse, was quietb’ and efficiently propping him up 
in bed in order that he might take his second ration of 
bread and milk. 

'K 

27th March 1924 

TRUE LOVE TO BETTER ACCOUNT 
Brothers and Sisters, 

This request is addressed to those brothers and sisters, 
who come to see me or desire to see me. 

I have already issued a request through the Press that 
those who cannot help seeing me, may visit me during 
the evening between four and five. My visitors are 
-either unaware of this requestor even though aware of 
this request cannot restrain themselves from seeing me 
and continue coming in at irregular hours. The result is 
bad for me. The little service I can render is affected 
adversely. 

I possess very little vitality. I want to use that little 
for purposes of service alone. Next week I wish to 
resume the burden of editing Young India ” and 
Navjiwan.’^ For this purpose I want complete solitude. 
If my day is to be wholly passed in receiving and pleas- 
ing my visiting brothers and sisters, my whole energy 
will be taken up by it and it will be impossible for me to 
•conduct these weeklies as I wish them to be. 

Moreover, a visit to me can possibly do no good to my 
brothers and sisters. It is no doubt the symbol of their 
love for me, but this seems to me to assume rather an ex- 
aggerated form. I consider love to be a great force. Its 
use should be made in the service of the nation rather 
than in seeing me. This is my prayer. Whatever is to 
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foe spent for the purpose of coming to see me, may be 
•spent up for the production and propagation of Khaddar. 
The time taken up in visiting me, may be spent profit- 
ably in • . 

(1) spinning or carding 

(2) spreading Khaddar, and 

(3) teaching one^s neighbour to spin or to card. 

Those who are not prepared to do it and who cannot 

restrain themselves from visiting may come between five 
and six in the evening on all days except Monday, I 
shall see them an masse, not individually. 

xAgain, I pray to all visitors to bring the yarn spun 
themselves- It will be used in the weaving of Khaddar, 
The money will be spent in spreading Khaddar. 

I am sure, brothers and sisters, that you will accept 
this prayer of mine. I shall feel obliged in that case 
and my time will be spared for the services of my 

country. . ^ 

M. K. Gandhi.' 

Juhu 24th March 1924. 


“ AT THE FEET OF M AHATMAJI ” 

Mr. D. B. Divanji writes to the “Voice of India” under 
date April 4 : 

With the previous permission of Mahatmaji, a party 
•of the students and teachers of the Bombay Rashtriya 
Sala (Gujarati Section) went to Juhu for his Darshan 
on Friday the 2nd instant. After a short prayer sung by 
the music teacher of the school the students of music 
gave a treat of their music to Mahatmaji. Lalit then 
sung the favourite song of Mahatmaji describing the 
qualities of a true Vaishnava. The Acharya then read 
out the address specially prepared for that occasion and 
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written on a piece of Khaddar woven out of the yam 
spun by the students themselves. After this the 
following articles prepared by the students in the school 
were presented to Mahatmaji : — 

(l) Flower-pot — made of clay (2) Incense-burner — made 
of clay (3) Waste-paper basket-made of cane (4) A mat 
for carding — made of cane (5) Holder and pencil-stand 
—made of wood (6) Book stand —made of wood (7) Book 
case— made of wood (8) Puja-pat —made of wood (9) 
Travelling Bag — made of wood and Khadi (lo) Slivers 
prepared by the students (ii) Garlands of yarn spun by 
the schpoL 

Then Mahatmaji addressed a few words to the 
students and teachers to the following effect : — 

I need not say to you that I am happy to see you all 
to-day. I am thankful to you for the little presents you 
have offered me. Two at least of these presents convey 
a special meaning to me at present. The mat for 
carding and the slivers prepared by you remind me that 
I must immediately take up the work of spinning and 
carding. I assure you that when I am engaged in doing 
that work, I feel Swaraj approaching nearer and nearer. 
Therefore I request you all to pray for my complete and 
immediate recovery in order that I may be able to take 
up work as early as possible. I desire that you also 
should devote yourself to the spinning wheel and I am 
sure you will also feel that it brings Swaraj nearer and 
nearer. If we concentrate upon the constructive pro- 
gramme we are sure to get all we want. You must have 
heard the beautiful song of Poet Narasimha Mehta 
sung by Lalitji. I wish you understand the meaning of 
stich religious songs and I appeal to you that you will 
inisdce alb efforts to translate the noble ideals of such 
Ix^ms into your actions. But I warn you that even for 
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teachers it is a very difficult thing to act according to 
the ideals inculcated in these beautiful songs. 

F remember that when I first visited your school, I 
told you that you had much to learn in the art of music. 
To-day I again have heard some of the students singing, 
but I am sorry to remark that you have not as yet made 
sufficient progress to earn my certificate. However, I do 
hope that when I next visit your school after my 
complete recovery, you will make yourself fit for passing 
— though complete mastery over that art may not be 
possible for you even then. 

Then Mahatmaji left his seat and the small gathering 
dispersed. 


Srd April 1924 

FOR THE READERS PAST AND PRESENT OF 
* YOUNG INDIA’ 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It is not without much hesitation that I resume the 
editorship of Young Lidia. I do not know whether my 
health can yet sustain the energy required for conduct- 
ing the paper. But I cannot foresee. I can only dimly 
understand God's purpose in bringing me out of my re- 
tirement in Yerrowada. In taking up the editorial con- 
trol of Navajivan and young Indio. I am following the 
Light as far as I see It. 

Nor have I any new message to deliver to the reader. 
I had hoped for release by an act of a Swaraj Parlia- 
ment and to be able to take my humble share in serving 
Free India. That was not to be. 

We have yet to attain freedom. I have no new pro- 
gramme. My faith in the old is just as» bright as ever if 
89 . 
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not brighter. Indeed one's faith in one's plans and 
methods is truly tested when the horizon before one is 
the blackest. 

Though therefore so far as my mind can perceive, 
there will be no new method or policy developed in the 
pages of Young India, I hope they will not be stale. 
Young India will be stale when Truth becomes stale. I 
want to see God face to face. God I know is Truth. For 
me the only certain means of knowing God is non- 
violence — Ahimsa — love. I live* for India's freedom and 
would die for it, because it is part of Truth. Only a free 
India can worship the true God. I work for India's 
freedom because my Swadeshi teaches me that being 
born in it and having inherited her culture, I am fittest 
to serve her and she has a prior claim to my service. But 
my patriotism is not exclusive ; it is calculated not only 
not to hurt any other nation but to benefit all in the true 
sense of the word. India's freedom as conceived by me 
can never be a menace to the world. 

But if it is not to be such a menace, the means adopted 
for gaining it must be strictly non-violent. My interest 
in India's freedom will cease if she adopts violent means, 
for their fruit will be not freedom but slavery in disguise. 
And if we have not yet attained our freedom, it is 
because we have not been non-violent in thought, word 
and deed. It is true that non-violence has been adopted 
as a policy i,e„ because we are convinced that by no 
other means can India achieve her freedom. Our 
policy is not, must not be, a camouflage. We may 
not harbour violence under cover of non-violence. 
Whilst we claim to be non-violent for a particular 
purpose and a particular period, our thought and 
word must accord with our practice for that purpose 
and that period. Even so does an honest gaoler act 
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towards a condemned man. He protects his life at the 
peril of his own till the date of the extreme penalty. He 
thinks and speaks of his safety. He is, for the time and 
the person, non-violent in thought, word and deed. 

We pledged ourselves to be non-violent towards each 
other and our opponents whether administrators or co- 
operators. We were to appeal to their hearts and 
evoke the best in them, not play upon their fear to gain 
our end. Consciously or unconsciously the majority of 
us -the articulate portion — have not been true to our 
pledge. We have been intolerant towards our 6pponents. 
Our own countrymen are filled with distrust of us. They 
simply do not believe in our non-violence. Hindus aftd 
Mussalmans in many places have provided an object 
lesson not in non-violence but in violence. Even the 
‘changers’ and the ‘no-changers’ have flung mud 
against one another. Each has claimed the mbnopoly 
of truth and with an ignorant certainty of conviction 
sworn at the other for his helpless stupidity. 

The pages of " Young India can only, therefore, 
illustrate the utility and the necessity of non4violence 
in dealing with the questions that engage public-aftfen- 
tion. So much for the central policy of Young India. 

A word as to the business side. Some of the readefs 
will recollect that I announced that when at the . instance 
of Mr. Shankerlal Banker lahd other friends, I took up 
the editing of Young India, I told the public that it w.as 
run at a loss and that I would be obliged to give itwp 
the loss continued. I do not believe in publishing 
newspapers indefinitely at a loss or By means of 'adver- 
tisements. If a paper supplies a felt want, it must pay 
its way. The subscription list however ran up steadily 
week by week and it began to yield profits. But during 
the last two years as the reader is aware, the listha^ 
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fallen from 21,500 to 3,000 and it is now being run at a 
loss. Happily Navajwan has made up for it. But even 
that method is wrong. Young India must stand on its. 
own bottom or fall. It is likely that if I still retain the 
personal affection of the old readers, Young India will 
soon pay its way. But I have mentioned the loss not 
only to acquaint the public with the true state of affairs 
but also as an introduction to an important announce- 
ment. 

When Messrs. Banker and Yajnik suggested that the 
Gujarati Navojinan which was then a monthly, should 
be turned into a weekly and edited by me and when I 
undertook the responsibility, I announced that it would 
be given up if it proved a loss and that if there were 
profits, they would be utilized for some public purpose. 
Navajivan soon became profitable but at the instance of 
Sheth Jamnalalji, Hindi Navajivan was commenced. It 
too had just begun to pay its way when my arrest took 
place and the circulation steadily fell. It is now again 
being issued at a loss. But in spite Si these losses the 
large circulation of Navajivan and other publications* 
enable the management to devote Rs. 50,000 to public 
work. Swami Anandanand who is managing the 
Navajivan press has left it entirely to me to allocate the 
money and as I know no other and better method of 
Utilising it, I propose to devote the sum through the 
agency of the Provincial Congress Committee to the 
spread of the spinning wheel and Khadi in Gujarat 
including Kathiawad. Preference will be given to their 
spread among poor Vomen and the suppressed classes. 
It . is due to my co- workers that I should inform the 
public that with some of them the work is a labour of 
love. Where they receive payment, it is just enough 
for thdr wants. The result of such work is before the- 
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public. I know that if from the sweeper upward I could 
secure selfless workers, with the efficient management I 
have the good fortune to have to-day, it would be 
possible to show a better surplus. 

I should also like to add that if Young India again 
shows profits, as it did before my ■ imprisonment, they 
will be distributed for all-India work. If any profits 
.are derived from Hindi Navajivan, they will be devoted 
to the spread of Hindi. 


8rd April 1924 
MY MISSION 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Pandit Ghasita Ram, “ President, all-India Sub Assis- 
tant Surgeons’ Association, Punjab Province, Amritsar,” 
sent to the Editor some days ago ‘ an open letter ’ 
addressed to me. After omitting from it laudatory 
phrases and sentences of good wishes, and after correc- 
ting obvious grammatical errors, the letter reads : 

“ I am a Brahman, doctor and an old man like you. It 
will not be out of courtesy if I, in this triple capacity, off- 
er you a piece of counsel. If you see wisdom and truth 
in it and if it appeals to your commonsense and senti- 
ments, kindly take it to heart. 

You have seen much of the world ; you have read 
much of it. Consequently you possess a wonderful 
experience of it, but in this world of mortals none till 
now has been able to accomplish the task he has under- 
taken in his life-time. For instance Buddha in Spite of 
his high morality could not conveSrt the whole of India 
into Buddhism. 

Shankaracharya in spite of his high intellectuality 
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could not make all India Vedantist. Christ in spite of 
his high spirituality could not bring into the fold of 
Christianity the whole Jewish nation. I do not think, 
and I am not prepared to believe for a single moment 
about the accomplishment of your task. Still in face of 
these historical facts if you believe in its accomplishment 
in your lifetime, then Sir, I venture to say that it is. 
nothing but a dream. 

This world is a place of trials, troubles, and turmoils.. 
The more a man sinks into it the more he is restless and 
eventually he loses his spiritual calmness and peace of 
mind. Consequently the Mahatmas of olden time kept 
themselves aloof from the worldly worries, anxieties and 
cares and strove to gain perfect peace and true quality 
of mind and enjoyed an everlasting happiness and bliss- 
thereby. 

The Jail life has brought a great change in your life 
and vigour and the disease has reduced you much. 
Therefore in the fitness of things, you may live a calm 
life and spin the thread of your remaining days in a 
certain solitary cave in the meditation of God, and in 
realization of your own self in perfect spiritual tranqui- 
lity and calmness, because your health will not allow 
you to bear the burden of the worldly cares any more. 
It shall not be out of place to mention that you are 
absolutely convinced of the goodwill, mercy and sym-r 
pathy of good officers. That very system of European 
medicines and surgery which you condemned more than 
once, has saved you from the jaws of monstrous death. 
The English officers helped you in time of your trouble 
and needs. 

. ‘' A friend in need is a friend indeed, ” Now it 
remains, for you to show your true friendship and to be^* 
C^me the true ally of the British Raj in gratitude for the 
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safety of your life and your release from the jail. If 
anyhow you cannot do so by your words and deeds, 
then pray do not come into the arena of political activity 
but still if your restless soul does not allow you to sit in 
rest, then in this Bhumi -the motherland of great sages 
and saints, Rishis and Munis — take up the task of spirit- 
ualising your brother Indians, teach them a lesson of 
true realisation of the self. By ’ doing so, instead of 
gaining this Kingdom of Earth, you will gain the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 

In my opinion, the writer is desperately in earnest and 
merits an answer on that account if for nothing else. 
But it enables me, too, to clear up certain misapprehen- 
sions about my mission in life. . , 

Let me first however dispose of the advice about my 
views on medicine. I have not ImMo/n- Some Hulc be- 
fore me, but I recollect sufficient to be able to say 
that I have nothing to revise about the views set forth 
there. If I had written it for English readers and in 
English, I would have put the same thought in a manner 
that would have been more acceptable to the English 
ear. The original is in Gujarati and was written for 
the Gujarati readers of Indian Opinion of Natal. 
Moreover whai is written there has reference , to an 
ideal state; It is a common error to think that condem- 
nation of measures involves that of men. Medicine does 
often benumb tfie soul of the patient. It may therefore 
be considered evil but not therefore necessarily 
mediciner-men. I had precious medical friends when I 
wrote the book and did not hesitate to seek their advice 
in times of need. That was, as the writer implies, 
inconsistent with my belief regarding the, use of 
medicine. Several friends' have said to me the same 
thing in so many words. I plead guilty- But that is to 
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admit that I am not a perfect man. Unfortunately for 
me I am far from being perfect. I am a humble 
aspirant for perfection. I know my way to it also. But 
knowing the way is not reaching its end. If I was 
perfect, if I had acquired full control over all my 
passions even in thought, I should be perfect in body. 
I am free to confess that daily I am obliged to expend 
a great amount of mental energy in acquiring control 
over my thoughts. When I have succeeded, if I ever do, 
think what a store-house of energy would be set free for 
service. As I hold that appendicitis was a result of 
infirmity of thought or mind, so do I concede that my 
submission to the surgical operation was an additional 
infirmity of mind. If I was absolutely free of egoism, 
I would have resigned myself to the inevitable; but I 
wanted to live in the present body. Complete detach- 
ment is not a mechanical process. One has to grow into 
it by patient toil and prayer. As for gratitude, I have 
more than once publicly expressed my gratitude to 
Col. Maddock and his staff for the kindness with 
which they overwhelmed me. But there is no connection 
between the kind treatment I received from Col. Maddock 
and the system of Government I condemn. Col, 
Maddock himself would think little of me, if I revised 
ray views about Dyerism because he. Col. Maddock, was 
a competent surgeon and did his duty as such. Nor 
have I any cause to be thankful to the Government for 
providing me with best surgical assistance or for 
prematurely releasing me. The former they were bound 
to provide for every prisoner. The latter has embar- 
rassed me. I knew my course in prison whether well or 
ill. Outside the prison-walls, although I am slowly 
regaining my health, I do not know with certainty how 
to shape my course. 
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Now for the central point of the letter, the confusion 
5n the writer’s mind has arisen because of his 
misconception of the work of the prophets he names 
and of an awkward (for me) comparison between them 
and me. I do not know that Buddha did not accomplish 
his task which was to reach Nirvana. Tradition has it 
that he did. Conversion of others was a bye-product, 
if one may so describe a sacred function. The Gospels 
record it of Jesus that he testified mn the Cross of his 
own work- It is finished.’ Nor has their Work of love 
died after them. The truest part of it will live for ever. 
The two or three thousand years that have gone by 
since their ministry, are but a speck in the vast time 
■circle. 

I do not consider myself worthy to be mentioned in 
the same breath with the race of prophets. I am a 
humble seeker after truth. I am impatient to realise 
myself, to attain Moksha in this very existence. My 
national service is part of my training for freeing my 
soul from the bondage of flesh. Thus considered, my 
service may be regarded as purely selfish. I have no 
desire for the perishable kingdom of earth. I am 
striving for the kingdom of Heaven which is Moksha. 
To attain my end it is not necessary for me to seek the 
shelter of a cave. I carry one about me, if I would but 
know it. A cave-dweller can build castles in the air 
whereas a dweller in a palace like Janak has no castles 
to build. The cave-dweller who hovers rouiid the world 
■on the wings of thought has no peace. A Janak though 
living in the midst of ‘pomp and circumstance’ may 
have peace that passeth understanding. For me the 
road to salvation lies through incessant toil in the 
service of my country and therethrough of hunjanity. I 
want to identify myself 'with everything that lives. In 
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the language of the Gita I want to live at peace with 
both friend and foe. Though therefore a Mussalman 
or a Christian or a Hindu may despise me and hate 
me, I want to love him and serve him even as I would 
love my wife or son though they hate me. So my 
patriotism is for me a stage in my journey to the land of 
eternal freedom and peace. Thus it will be seen that 
for me there are no politics devoid of religion. They 
subserve religion. Politics bereft of religion are a 
death-trap because they kill the soul. 


Srd April 1924 
PLEA FOR PATIENCE 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Some correspondents are anxious for my views on 
Council entry and Hindu-Muslim questions. Others are 
equally insistent that I make no hasty pronouncement. 
I am myself most eager to express my opinion on both 
these questions but I want to avoid all avoidable 
mistakes. I owe a duty to those who differ from me. 
They are valued co-workers. They love their country 
just as much as I claim to do. Some of them have 
recent sacrifices to their credit to which I cran lay no* 
claim. They have a longer first-hand experience of the 
country than I have. Their opinions therefore deserve 
all the respect and consideration that are due to their 
position and ability. Above all, I must not embarrass 
them by any ill-considered opinion. Their’s is a 
thankless task. The Government have rejected every 
advance made by them. The former have stood defiant 
behind their armed entrenchments even in such trifles 
(fo them) ■ as the removal of the prohibition against 
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Mr. Horniman and the release of Moulana Hasrat 
Mohani. In these circumstances, it would be improper 
on my part without the utmost consideration to say 
jinything that may in any way disturb the plans the 
Swarajists may develop for meeting the emergency. I 
am trying to grasp the situation and understand their 
view-point. Nothing can possibly be lost by patience.. 
Haste may cause unnecessary mischief. 

The same may be said of the Hindu-Muslim question 
with greater emphasis. It is a problem that, requires 
the most delicate handling. Every thought has to be 
examined. Every word , weighed. A hasty adjective 
may cause an explosion. Though therefore I hold deci- 
ded views on the question and am most anxious to ex- 
press them, I must forbear. Both Hindus and Mussal- 
mans occupying front positions in the community are 
asking me not to say a word without fully studying the 
situation. I have a letter which goes so far as to say 
that I shall know little until I have travelled and seen 
things for myself. Without going so far with my 
correspondents, I give my assurance to them and all who- 
think with them that I shall not write or say a word 
without a careful and prayerful study of the question.. 
For me the attainment of Swaraj depends not upon 
what the English Cabinet thinks or says but entirely 
upon a proper, satisfactory and lasting solution of the- 
thorny problem. Without it all before us is dark. W^ith- 
it Swaraj is within immediate reach. 

Whilst therefore these conferences are going on, I 
respectfully urge those who are interested in my opinion 
on these important questions to go on with the construc- 
tive programme. Every yard of yarn spun or khaddar 
woven, is a step towards Swaraj. Every one who- 
refrains from harbouring an evil thought of his Hindu 
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•or Mussalman brother as the case may be contributes to 
the solution. Every writer in the Press who economises 
his adjectives and ceases to impute motives or inflame 
public opinion makes easy the path to a proper solution. 
The other day the Times of India published illuminating 
•extracts from the vernacular press showing the present 
mentality of some writers. They tell us how not to do 
the thing. Granting that a Hindu or a Mussalman utters 
a hasty word, it is no business of a pressman who wish- 
es well to his country immediately to advertise it. It 
would be criminal to exaggerate such blunders. I am 
not sure that the statements advertised in those extracts 
were even made by the parties concerned. No expres- 
sion of opinion from anybody is needed to demonstrate 
the necessity of being accurate, of curbing our tongues 
.and checking our pens. 


lOth April mi 
AM I UNFAIR ? 

IBv M. K. Gandhi) 

I have the good fortune to possess friends who keep 
me on the right path when I am inclined or likely to 
•stray away from it. One such friend thought that in my 
letter last week to the readers of Young India, I was less 
than fair to the Government of Bombay inasmuch as I 
declined to render thanks to them for having given me 
best medical assistance and made the path to recovery 
easy by freely permitting friends to visit me. In my 
friend’s opinion, the treatment was a sign of change of 
heart due to the advent of the new Governor. I have 
deeply thought over my friend’s argument and I am 
reluctantly obliged to adhere to the conclusion that I 
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owe no thanks for the best medical assistance and the 
facilities given to friends to visit me, unless thanks are- 
due to a Government every time it does its duty. I have 
made ample acknowledgement of the fact that Govern-; 
ment did for me during my illness all that it could rea- 
sonably be expected to do in respect of a prisoner. But 
I am unable to render thanks to the Government as such, 
in the same sense that I have rendered them to Col.. 
Maddock, Col. Murray and Major Jones. They need not 
have been as kind as they were and I would still have 
to acknowledge that they had done all they could be- 
.expected to do in their respective spheres. The personal 
element was a factor in these gentlemen’s conduct 
towards me, and I was bound to give them my thanks. 
•To finish this part of the argument, if I may state it with- 
out indelicacy, I may say that my scrupulously correct 
conduct as a prisoner had not a little to do with the- 
happy relations that subsisted between the officials and 
indeed also the Government and myself. I state this- 
merely to emphasise the truth tested by me on scores of 
trying occasions that uniformly correct conduct will 
disarm the fiercest opposition, prejudice and suspicion. 

Now for the supposed change of heart, I wish I could, 
see it. I am longing for it. The reader may know that 
the slightest real change of heart will make me capitu- 
late without delay. But it will have to be very real. The 
Government have failed even in so simple a test as the- 
release of Maulana Hasrat Mohani, and the removal of 
the ban against Mr. Horniman. I own that from a strong 
believer I have become an equally strong unbeliever in 
this Government. I am however sane enough to be able 
to perceive a sincere change of heart. It has been 
suggested that Sir George Lloyd would, not have treated' 
me during my illness as His Excellency Sir Leslie- 
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Wilson has done. I do not believe it In spite of Sir 
George Lloyd’s utter dislike of me, he would have given 
me the same medical assistance and facility that were 
given to be by the present Governor. Indeed it was he 
who sent Col. Maddock to examine me when I first be- 
came at all seriously ill in the Yerrowada goal about eight 
months ago. Col. Maddock was asked to visit me weekly 
during convalescence and send the Governor weekly 
reports. I have a higher opinion of the British officials 
than most people imagine. They have a high sense of 
duty. Only the honesty of an ordinary official does not 
travel beyond the line of policy. It is no fault of his. 
He is heir to a system handed down for generations — a 
system which is based on exploitation of the weak by 
the strong. The official breaks down when the system* 
which sustains him is in jeopardy. But it is my belief 
that no other human being will do better under that 
■system. The sooner therefore it is destroyed or radically ' 
altered the better for us all. 


17th Apnl 19:24 

SCHOOL MASTERS AND LAWYERS 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

hope you have by this time been able to consult 
friends who were led to modify, at Delhi, the Congress 
resolution regarding the Triple Boycott. What final 
decision have you come to ? Are you going to preach 
them over again in the same form ? 

As to the boycott of Councils, I may not say any- 
thing ;5the leaders of the Swaraj Party might have 
clearly laid before you facts and arguments. The work 
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they are doing and are likely to do is before you. As 
to the boycott of schools and colleges it has, if I may 
say from my own experience, completely failed. I may 
refer to my own case. Here there are two full-fledged 
High Schools, attended by more than 500 pupils each, 
while the National High School has barely 30 boys on 
the roll. We have tried all possible ways and means 
for canvassing boys, but have failed. I have been 
convinced that people are not prepared for this boycott. 

As to the third boycott, there were only a very few 
lawyers who gave up their practice. Now almost all 
have rejoined. The number of court-going people never 
diminished. The Lavad Courts established by national 
workers never thrived and have since died. These 
courts having had no power to enforce their decisions, 
and the people being not trained to submit, cannot be 
expected to attain any palpable success. 

** Under these circumstances what are we— who boy- 
cotted our further education and prospects at the clarion 
call of the Congress to sacrifice for the sake of the 
country only one year — to do ? We have sacrificed not 
only one year but three. We established national 
schools for the people and the people heed them not. 
The sacrifice of the workers is not appreciated. Are 
not the national schools with such poor attendance a 
useless waste of the public money, energy and life? 
Does it not mean that our efforts and plans are prema- 
ture ? Our sacrifice gives no satisfaction to ourselves too. 
It is often a hindrance to patriotism or national enthu- 
siasm. Khaddar is dearer than mill-cloth and our 
means are poor. Though elected delegates to the 
Congress we cannot attend or have to refuse the seat for 
want, of the necessary money required for travelling ^ 
and other expenses. We have to earn money not for 
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luxury but as a necessity. But our ways are blocked 
by the Congress. 

“ I have a family to support and a delicate constitution,, 
and hence cannot bear the hardships of village propa- 
ganda. The Congress has practically no work at present. 
What I think is that the Congress should arrange for 
the maintenance of workers and admit only those whom 
it can support. It should give permission to all others 
to follow their own pursuits patriotically and be soldiers 
of the militia (irregular army) ready at the country’s 
call whenever required. Such people will enter Govern- 
ment and semi-Government schools and teach their 
prescribed books and lessons with a patriotic angle of 
vision. They will join the bar and show to the people 
at every step what a waste of time and money the 
Courts are. They will enter the millitary and refuse 
to fire on their own brethren. And so on. I know not 
what you intend to do after your recovery. In the mean- 
while I seek your advice. I think that I am doing no 
better service to the people and to the country by re- 
maining the head master of the national school here 
which is not appreciated and supported by the public. 
May I complete my law education and join the bar and 
do what humble services I can to the Motherland ? Will 
you advise the Congress to remove these boycotts and 
advise some other ways and means for attaining free- 
dom ? Or are you going to take up these boycotts in 
right earnest again ? May we wait ? 

P. S. It is no question of conscience and Religion. I 
look at Non-co-operation only as a means. ” 

The foregoing letter sums up succinctly the argument 
advanced by my correspondent and visitors against the 
boycott of schools and law courts. As usual the sting 
is in the tail. The post script yields the secret of 
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unbelief in the boycott. One need ijot regard ^yery|^in^ 
as a niatt^r of conscience or religion to be able to sjick 
to it through thick and thin. Even one’s ^J^IJs i^ay he’ 
so vital tjiat giving them up may mean dpath. Lun^s 
are the means whereby we breathe and sns|ain , lii^. 
They are not life. Put their destruq^ion is destruction 
of life itsejf. No one questions thaf Non-qo-operation is 
a means. The questions are : — Non-co-operation as 
conceived in 1920 the only means of reaching ouj: ^oal ? 
The Congress decided th^t it was. Put tjiq Congress 
merely represents the opinion of, the deje^at^s for the 
time being. Some of us evidently consider that it wa^ 
a mistake to think that it was the only meaps. pc>|ne 
othprs think that it was one of the means and many 
more should have been adopted at the sarne tinjie. Yet 
others, though thqy disbelieved ip it, adopted if out cjf 
regard for the decision of the majoritaj^ and because 
they think that j|he decisions of the Con^re^s, h^f® ^ 
mandatory charact'ef and bind the minority whethep ip 
matters of principle or detail.' Yet othffs adhere, to the 
opinion formed by them m 1920 tpat 'Non-(;c^op^ra|tiop 
as then conceived is the only means for achieving our 
^oal. I belong to the ‘last category and ij will be piy 
humble time to time to show why it is the 

only m^ns. Uy correspondent evidently belongs tq 
the opposite spjiool. ■ . • 

I have repeatedly observed that po school of fhougpt 
can claim a monopoly of right judgment. We arq a}I 
liable to err and are often obliged to revise our judg- 
ments. '■ In a vast country ijke this, tppre ipust be room 
for all sphqpls of hopest thought. An(| the .feast tjtere- 
fore ^thnt J'^.e d'ye to oufselvq.s.as to others js, tn try to 
upderstapd td® opponent’s view-poipt apd, if we cepnot 
accept 'it, respect jt as fully as wq would expect jiim to 
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respect ours. It is one of the indispensable tests of a 
healthy public life and, therefore, fitness for Swaraj. If 
we have no charity and no tolerance, we shall never 
settle our diiferences amicably and must therefore al« 
ways submit to the arbitrament of a third party, e., to 
foreign domination. I invite the reader, then, to share 
with me the respect that is due to the view set forth by 
my correspondent, and if he belongs to the corres- 
pondent's school of thought, to bear with me, even though 
I cannot see eye to eye with him. 

In my opinion, the boycott of schools and law courts 
has been both a failure and a success. It has been 
largely, not wholly, a failure in that schools and law 
courts have not been effective or even a'ppreciably 
deserted. But it has been a success in that the halo 
surrounding Government schools and law courts has 
disappeared. People believe, much more now than they 
did before, in the necessity of inde]^>endent national 
schools and settlement of disputes by panchayats. 
Lawyers and Government schoolmasters have lost much 
of the'artificial prestige they enjoyed five years ago. I 
count these as no small gains. Let me not be misunder- 
stood, I do not undervalue the sacrifices and devotion to 
the country of schoolmasters and lawyers. Dadabhai 
.and Gokhale were schoolmasters. Pherozeshah Mehta 
and Budruddin Tyabji were lawyers. But I would not 
have even these distinguished countrymen of ours to 
claim the exclusive monopoly of wisdom or ability to 
guide. The spinner, the weaver, the farmer, the artisan, 
the trader have just as much right to shape the destiny 
•of the country as the member of the so-called liberal 
professions. As the latter have represented the arm of 
authority, we have been awed by them and to that extent 
they have accustomed us to think that we can satisfy 
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•oar wants only through the Go^rernnient instead of tea- 
ching us that the Governnient is a creation of the people 
and merely an instrument for giving effect to their 
will. The false prestige of privileged classes has suff- 
ered a shock from which I hope it will never recover. 

That national schools and panchayats have not flou- 
rished, as they might have, is due to a variety of causes, 
some avoidable and others unavoidable. We have been, 
new to the work and therefore we have not known how 
to go about it. For me therefore, the poverty of results 
is not a cause for disappointment but for greater and’ 
more enlightened effort. Our failures we can convert 
into so many steps to*success. . ' ’ 

The village work frightens us. We who are town- 
bred find it trying to take to the village life. Our bodies 
in many cases do not respond to the hard life. But it is 
a difficulty which we have to face boldly, even heroical- 
ly, if our desire is to establish Swaraj for the, people, 
not substitute one class rule by another, which may be 
even worse. Hitherto the villagers have died in their 
thousands so that we might live. Now we might have 
to die so that they may live. The difference will be 
fundamental. The former have died unknowingly and. 
involuntarily. Their enforced sacrifice has degfjaded 
us. If now we die knowingly and willingly, our sacrifice 
will ennoble us and the whole nation. Let us not flinch 
from the necessary sacrifice, if we will live as6n inde- 
pendent self-respecting nation. 

The difficulty with the Non-co-operating lawyers is 
greater still. They have unfortunately been used to a 
highly artificial life totally out of harmony with their 
national surroundings. I regard it as a crime that any 
lawyer or doctor should charge or get, say Rs. I,000 per 
day or for that matter even Rs. 100 per day. It is no 
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answer to the indictment that it is the monied mei^ who 
pay and there can be no harm, but it may be all to the 
good, if lawyers take money from the rich people and 
use a part for the public good. If the profession was 
disinterested and charged only enough for maintenance^ 
the monied men would also have to revise their budget. 
As it is, we seem to be moving in a vicious circle. 

If under Swaraj we shall have to make the town life- 
correspond to the village life, we shall be bound to sim~ 
plify the town mode of life. The beginning has to be 
made now. Why should lawyers feel so utterly helpless^ 
as they seem to do now ? Is starvation the only alter- 
native if they cannot resume practice ? Is it impossible 
for a resourceful lawyer to turn his attention to weaving 
or any other honourable toil ? 

It is difScult for me to advise Non-co-operating law- 
yers and schoolmasters. If they believe in the boycott,, 
they should face all difficulties and continue the boycott. 
If they do not believe in it, they can without any dis- 
grace attaching to their action rejoin the profession. As 
I do not believe in the mandate theory, I do not consider 
it to be obligatory on any schoolmaster or lawyer to re- 
frain from rejoining Government schools or law-courts 
because qf the continuance of the boycott resolution. I 
would still advocate the retention of the boycott, to be 
worked out not by propaganda for emptying Govern- 
ment scjiools and courts (that was done and had to be 
done during 1920 and 1921) but by the constructive 
method of establishing and popularising national 
schools and panchayats. 
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Sth May 192k 
IS IT NON-CO-OPERATION? 

(By .M. K. Gandhi) 

The argument has been advanced that with the failure 
(in my opinion wrongly assurhed) of the boycott of titles^ 
schools, law-courts, and Councils, I^on-co-dperation is 
dead. The critics see nothing of Non-co-operation in t6e 
slo^^ anti unexciting Khaddar programme. Tlfiey -forget: 
that the four-fold boycott is like a scaffolding wAich is 
absolutely necessary till the whole structure is ready. ' 
It does not m'atter that the institutions, which are tlie 
symbols 6f the authority we seek to destroy, 'continue to 
exist so long as we do hot make use of them. The fact 
is that we cann6t erect our structure without the scaf- 
folding of the four-fold boycott. And we must succeed 
if we can ^^rork the Congress bfganisaiion witfiout the 
aid of these institutions and even in spite of them. 
Moreover, let us not forget that dur boycott is hot four- 
fold, but five-fold. The fifth is by far the most impor- 
itant boycott of foreign (hot merely British) cloih* 

The boycott is the negative, though on that account 
hoiie the less useful, h'art of oiif programme. Khaddar, 
national schools pancHayats, Hihdu-Muslim unity, and 
uplift of the untouchable, the drunkard arid the hp^m 
eater, is the positive part of our progr^mihe-^ ne 
greater our progress in it, the ^rehter will be the progress 
towards the tiBycott aifd .therefore, towards ^waraj. 
Nature abhors a vacuum. Therefore^ cbnstfuctira mus| 
keep pace with deStrubtiori. fivenif all the titled friend^ 
gave up their titles, aiid if e'bhools, courts and ^ouhcils 
were entirely d^Serted, and beihg thus eifibafm 
Governmeht abdicafed in our favour; aiid if wd had no 
cbhslructive Wor& to oiir fcredit, we cdtild hot conduct 
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Swaraj. We should be entirely helpless. I often wonder 
whether it is sufficiently realised that our movement is not 
one for mere change of personnel but for change of the 
system and the methods. Full Khaddar programme iss- 
therefore, to me full Swaraj. The English interest in In dia 
is selfish and in conflict with the national interest. It is 
anti-national, because of the illegitimate cotton interest. 
To boycott, therefore foreign cloth, is to sterilise the 
English and all other foreign interests. Boycott merely 
of British cloth may harm the British, but can lead to no 
construction in India. Boycott of British cloth will be a 
jump out of the frying pan into fire. Not before the 
foreign piece-goods trade is entirely replaced by home- 
spun, will the bleeding process cease. Boycott of foreign 
cloth, therefore, is the centre of our boycott programme. 
This central boycott cannot succeed until we universalise 
Khaddar. In order to achieve the desirable end we will 
need to employ all our resources to the fullest extent. 
We shall need men, money and machinery i.e., organisa- 
tion. We cannot universalise Khaddar without Hindu- 
Muslim unity, without removing untouchability. To 
make Khaddar successful is to demonstrate our capacity 
for self-government, Khaddar is a people’s programme, 
for success in which all, high and low, rich and poor, 
Hindu and non-Hindu, must take part. 

But say the sceptics, * How can Khaddar bring Swaraj ? 
Will Englishmen then, retire in our favour ? ’ answer 

is, — yes and no. Yes, because Englishmen will then 
find that their interest must be coincident with that of 
India. They will then be content to remain in India as* 
her servants, for they will have then found that they 
cannot their custom upon us. When, therefore,. 

J^haddar becomes successful, Englishmen’s hearts will 
have beep changed. They will regard it then as an. 
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honour to be our allies instead of regarding it as they 
do now their right to be our masters. My answer is 
‘ No,’ if we intend to drive out Englishmen,- and ruin 
every English interest, legitimate or otherwise. Such is 
not the goal of the non-violent movement. Non-violence 
has its limits. It refuses to hate or generate hatred. 
Indeed by its very nature, it is incapable of so doing. 
‘ But ’ the sceptics further argue, ‘ Suppose the English 
refuse to revise, their system an^ insist upon holding 
India by the sword, what can universal use of Khaddar 
do ? ’ In thus dpubting the efficacy of Khaddar, they 
forget that Khaddar is an indispensable preparation for 
Civil Disobedience. And this, every one admits, is an, 
irresistible force. Without the universal adoption of 
Khaddar, I see no chance whatsoever of universal civil, 
i.e., non-violent, disobedience. Any single district that 
can be fully organised for Khaddar i?, jf, it is also trained 
for suffering, ready for Civil Disobedience. And I have 
not a shadow of doubt that even one district thus or- 
ganised can make itself irresistible even though the 
.whole might of the 'Government may be piatched 

against it, , . 

‘ Who shall ‘bell the cat ? ’ is the last question, That 
question is, 'fibWever, irrelevant to the present inquiry. 
The ques'tibh I set out to answer was whether construc- 
tive programme i:e.. Khaddar could be considered part 
of Non-co-operation. I have attempted to brove that it is 
an integral part of Non-co-operation in its positive 
aspect. ' , ■ , • 


MAHATMA GANDHI AND THE SWARAJIST ' 

The 'following statement was issued' to l;he Pfess by 
Mahatma' Gandhi on 23rd May 1^24 : ,,, 
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After having discussed with the Swarajist friends the 
vexed (Jiiestidn of entry into the Legislative Assembly 
and the Councils by the Congressmen, I am sorry to 
have to say that I have not been able to see eye tb eye 
ivith the Swarajists. I assure the public that there has 
been ho lack of y?illingness or eifort oh my part to 
accept thb Swarajist position. My task v/ould be much 
simpler if I could idehtify myself with it. It can be no 
pleasu^b to me to oppose even in thought the most valu- 
ed and respected leaders, some of whdni Have made 
great sacrifices in the ckuse of the country and who 
yield to no ohb in their love of freedom of the mdfher- 

efforts and willingness I have 
failed to be convinced by their argument; 

l^or is the difference between them and myself one of 
infere detail. There is an honest and fundamental 
difference. I retai'h the opinion that Council-entry is 
inconsistent with Non-co-operation as I conceive it. 
Nor is this difference a merb matter oi interpretation of 
the word “ Non-co-operation ”, but relates to the essen- 
tial mental attitude resulting iii different treaitment of ' 

reference to such mfentai at- 
titude that the s'ucchgs or the failurh of the triple boycott 
is to be judged and hot merely by a reference to the 
actual results attained. ^ It is ^rom that poipt of view 
that I shy that to be out 'of the Legislative bodies is far 
more advantageous to the country than to he in them. I 
have, however, failed to convince my Swarajist friends, 
but I recognise that so long as they think otherwise' 
their place is undoubtedly in the Councils. It is the best 
for us all. 

to be expected that the Swarajists could 
be convinced by the arguments I advanced in, the course 
of the conversations. Thhy are, many of them,' hmSngst 
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the ablest, most experienced and honest patriots. They 
have not entered the Legislative bodies without f.ull 
deliberation and they muk't not be expected to retire 
from the position until experience has convinced them 
of the futility of their metnod. 

The cj^^stion, therefore, before tbe country is ndi an 
examination and determination of the nterits of the 
Swarajist view and mine. The question is, what is to be 
done now regarding Council-entry as a settled f^ct? 
Are the Non-co-operators to keep up tlieir tidsirlity 
against the Swarajist method or are tlie:J"*td reihain 
neutral ^nd even help, whefevet it is possible or consis- 
tent with their principles. . , ^ 

The Delhi and Cocanada resolutions have permitted 
those Congressmen who have ho conscientious scruples 
to enter the Councils atid the Assembly, if they wanted 
to do so. In my opinion, the Swarajists are therefore 
justified in entering the Legislative bodies and expecting 
perfect neutrality oh the part of the “ I^o CSingers ” 
Thye are also justified in rfesortihfe to obstruction because 
such w^s their policy and the Congress laid dowii no 
conditiohs as to their entry. If .the of the 

prospers and the country behent^S', such an 
ocular demonstration cantlot but convincfe honest sceptic^ 
like me of our error and I know the Swarajists BS 
patriotic ehdugh to fetrhce ffieif steps when experience 
has disillusiohed them. I wbuiH'^fhefef Jre be no p^^^^ 
id piutihg any obstacle's ih''^^eiir way dr to carrying on 
any propaganda against tfie ^i^krajists* entry into the 
Legislatures, though t caniidt abti^eiy^ help them in a 
project in which I do not believe, 't^e tjurpbse of the 
Delhi and Cocanada resolutidfis ' Jas the 

rajists a chance of trying the 

anil that purpose can be served only if the No Cnang- 
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ers with scrupulous honesty allow the Swarajists full 
liberty to pursue their programme in the Councils unfet- 
tered by any obstruction from them. 

With regard to the method of w’ork in the Councils, 1 
will say that I would enter a Legislative body, if only I 
found that I could at all use it to advantage. If, there- 
fore, I enter the Councils, I should, without following a 
general policy of obstruction, endeavour to give strength 
to the Constructive Programme of the Congress. I should 
therefore move resolutions requiring the Central or the 
Provincial Government as the case may be : 

(1) To make all their cloth purchases in handspun 
andhandwoven khaddar; 

(2) To impose a prohibitive duty on foreign cloth ; 

(3) To abolish the drink and drug revenue and at 
least correspondingly reduce the army expenditure. 

If the Government refuse to enforce such resolution 
when carried in the Legislatures, I should invite them, 
to dissolve them and take the vote of the electors on the 
specific point. If the Government would not dissolve, I 
should resign my seat and prepare the country for Civil 
Disobedience. When that stage is reached, the^Swa- 
rajists will find me ready to work with and under them. 
My test of fitness for Civil Disobedience remains the 
same as before. 

During the state of probation, I should advise the No 
Changers’’ not to wprry about what. the Swarajists are 
doing or saying and to prove their own faith by prose- 
cuting the Constructive Programme with undivided 
energy and concentration. The Khaddar and the 
National schools are enough to occupy every available 
wprj^er who b^elieves, in quiet, honest and undemonstra- 
tive work. /The Hindu-Muslim problem too will tax the 
beeL^iter^ and faith of the workers. The ** No Chan- 
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gers ” can justify their opposition to Council-entry only 
by showing the results of their application through the 
Constructive Programme even as the pro-changers must- 
justify their entry by results. The “No Changers" are 
in one respect in an advantageous position for they can 
secure the co-operation of the Pro-changers. The latter- 
have declared their faith in the Constructive Programme 
but their contention is that by itself,, the Constructive 
Programme cannot enable the country to reach the goal*- 
In the prosecution, however, of the Constructive Pro- 
gramme outside the Legislatures, all “No Chaiigers,’" 
Pro-changers and others can, if they will, work in un- 
ison through their respective organisations if necessary. 

The statement is incomplete without an examination 
of the working of the Congress organisation. I hold 
drastic and definite views in the matter, but I must 
reserve their expression for a future, though .early 
occasion. 


iiBtli May 1924- 
CONGRESS ORGANISATION 

(BY M. K. Gandhi) ' 

As I have said in my statement to the Press oni the- 
question of Councils-entry, it is not complete without an 
examination, in the light of my views, of the working of 
the Congress organisation. The difference between the 
Swarajists and myself is honest ,and vital. I believe 
that the frank recognition of honest differences will" 
accelerate the country’s progress as a patched up 
compromise, designed to hide differences would have 
retarded it. Each party is now free to give the fullest 
play to its views unhampered by any consideration save 
that pf the common cause. 
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It is, therefore, necessary to considei: the way the 
Congress organisation is to be worked. It is clear to me 
that it cannot be jointly worked just as a government 
• cailnot be jointly and efficiently carried on by two 
parties with opposite views. I hold the boycott of titles 
etc., to be an absolutely integral part of the Congress 
programme. The boycott has two objects ; flirst, to 
persuade those who hold titles etc., to give them up ; 
secondly, to keep the Congress pure from the influence 
■ of the institutions boycotted. If the first bid been 
immediately successful, we should have attained our 
goal at once. But the second is equally necessary, if we 
.;^re ever to reach our goal through the prPgramme of 
non-violent non-co-operation. For me the bbycott is 
national so long as the National Congress enforces it in 
•its own orgatiisation. It cannot undenriine the 
influence, the glamour and the prestige of Government 
institutions, if it cannot be run without the prbsbnce 
in it, of administrators, of title-holders, lawyers, school- 
masters and councillors who represent as it were, 
the voluntary branch of the Government administration. 
The idea running behind the programme of Non-co- 
operation was that if we could honestly, non-violent ly 
and successfully work the Congress organisatibn with'but 
sucii influence, And hay, even in spite of it, that fact bjr 
itself would be enough to give us Swaraj. Our numeri- 
cal superiority is so great that an effective boycott 
.carried out by the National organisation must rhake 
Ihe Congress an irresistible power. It follows, therefbfb, 
that the executive organisation of the Congress must not 
•contain titled persbhs, Government school-masters, 
practising lawyers and members of legislative bodies 
.and persons who use foreign cloth or cloth manufabtiired 
^even in our mills, and those who deal in such cloth. Shcb 
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oersons can become Congressmen, but canqot and. 
should not become metpbers of executive ofg^nisations. 
They can become delegates and influence the Co^^ress- 
resolutions, but once the Congress policy is fixed, tjiosq 
who do not believe in that policy, in my opinion, should 
stand out of the executive bodies. The All India Con- 
gress Committee and all the local executive committees 
Le such bodies, and they should contain only those 
members who whole-heartedly believe in ^nd are pre- 
pared to carry out the policy. I am the author of the 
introduction into the Congress organisatiop of tlje sy^te^ 
of single transferable votes. But experience hps .hown 
that so far as the executive organisatiops are 

it cannot work. The idea that all opinions shouk^ l^e 

reoresented on these bodies must be abandoned if t&e exe 
XTcommHtees are to become bodies for the purpose 
of carrying out the Congress policy fpr the time being. 

One of the most important reasons why we. have npf 
been wholly successful is that the 
executive bodies have not believed even in the Congre 
exetuti e . , when I wrote my impressipps 

soon after the Bardoli resolutions were passed b> fh 
Working Committee. I saw then as clearly po jiblp 

Lt many members, if not indeed the majority did np^ 

St.'SaT'n^.-violeri.’ TS 

‘truthful.’ I know had in 

violent and fhe ore, urge that who. 

L' noTbelSve in the five 

bo^^'f th^t wh^I £e said in rny statement on the 
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'Councils’ entry that the constructive programme should 
be worked by different parties through their respective 
organisations. The thorough believers, if there are any, 
in the five boycotts and non-violence and truth, have no 
organisation other than the Congress. The most natural 
thing in my opinion, therefore, is for the Swarajists to 
work the constructive programme through their own 
organisations. So far as lean see, their method of 
working must be different from that of the boycotters. 
If they are to make the Councils-entry successful, they 
must devote the whole of their energy to that purpose, 
-and therefore they can help the constructive programme 
iby working it mainly through the Councils and the 
Assembly. 

I, for one, can be no party to a tug of war in which 
■ each party tries to capture the Congress executive. 
That war may be fought out, if at all necessary, without 
heat and bitterness at the forthcoming sessions in 
December. The Congress is the debating and legisla- 
tive body. The permanent organisation are purely exe- 
cutive bodies to give effect to the resolutions of the 
Congress. I am in a desperate hurry. I believe impli- 
citly in the full and undiluted non-violent non-co- 
operation programme ’ as passed by the Congress and 
no other. If I can get really non-violent and truthful 
workers who share ray belief in the boycotts, in the 
potency of Khaddar, in Hindu-Muslim unity and in re- 
moval of untouchability, I would again feel Swaraj 
coming to us much Quicker than most of us think pos- 
sible. ^ But if we wrangle on in the All India Congress 
“Committee, we can only discredit and obstruct one 
another. Each party honourably and without jealousy 
and ill-will working separately (because they cannot do 
-otherwise) can help one another. 
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I trust that all the members of the All India Congress 
Committee will attend the forthcoming meeting. If we 
can discuss the plan of action in a calm manner 
without imputing motives and make the composi- 
tion of the All India Congress Committee homo- 
geneous, we can do a tremendous amount of work 
during the forthcoming six months. I would respectfully 
invite each member to consider for himself or herself 
where he or she is in respect of the programme. If they 
do not believe in the programme a6 it is and iri its 
capacity unaided to secure Swaraj, and if they really 
voice the feelings of their electors, I would not hesitate 
to advise the Committee even to take the risk of revising 
and radically altering the programme in anticipatibii' of 
endorsement next year. No doubt for such a drastic 
change there must be a clearly made out case, there 
must be real public opinion behind it. Granted these 
two coriditions, I have no doubt that in spite of anything 
to the contrary in the constitution, it is the duty of the 
All India Congress Committee to reverse the Congress 
policy at the risk of incurring condemnation and show 
useful and substantial work at the end of the year. 
Stagnation must be avoided at all cost. 

After I had finished the foregoing, it was pointed out 
to me that it was possible that my views might tend to 
make Swarajists appear weaker than or inferior to the 
No-Changers in the estimation of the masses. Nothing 
can be further from my thought than any such idea. 
There is no question of quality. It is purely a question 
of temperamental differences. I have written simply 
with an eye to effective working of the Congress 
executives* That working is possible only if the 
executives are run only by one party. If the Swarajist 
view is more popular, the executive bodies should be 
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solely in their hands. The Congress must always 
represent the popular view whatever it may be, whether 
good or bad. And it is the duty of those who hold 
contrary views not necessarily weak or inferior, to 
stand out and work on the popular mind from outside. 
The No-Changers will be belying their trust if they 
regard pro-changers as, in any way, inferior to them by 
reason of their holding different views. 

It has been further pointed out to me that in arguing 
for exclusive control of the executives, I am (|eparting 
from the spirit, if not the letter, of the Delhi resolution 
reaffirmed at Cocanada. I have read both the resolutions 
carefully. In my opinion the Delhi resolution and more 
specially the Cocanda resolution does not contemplate 
joint control of the executives. The Cocanada resolution 
is not a mere reaffirmation, but it emphasises the 
principle of non-violent non-co-operation. But even it 
my reading of |he resolutions is incorrect, my argument 
remains unimpaired. Mine is only an opinion to be 
accepted or rejected by the members of the A; I. p. C. 
And it is actuated by the sole consideration of 
expeditious working. 1 feel that both the parties can 
effectively help each other only if they work separately. 
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